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PREFACk 


PREFACE, a Prologue, and the King’s, Speech, are three 
such usual things, and so much alike, that ingenuity is 
often at a loss to compose them. Yet, what is generally ex- 
pected must be performed; and it w T ere better to be accused of 
inanity than of ingratitude. Eight volumes of our New Series 
are now before the public, in which will be found enough to 
place us upon an equality with any of our competitors, and 
some things that advance us above them. To specify, would 
be invidious: and every reader must be* aware in w r hat our 
Magazine differs essentially from all others. 

The progress of the works of man is usually to reach a 
point of perfection, supported and encouraged by the applauses 
of the wfcrld, and having gained that*poin% to repose in false 
confidence upon past exertions without calling forth new ones 
to preserve or extend the patrimony they have acquired. They 
forget that it is easier to acquire fame than to keep it: a single 
lucky effort rtiay exalt to celebrity; but then the world becomes 
fastidious, and looks for every new attempt to exceed the last. 
Negligent of this truth, they remain stationary for awhile, and 
finally fall into a deeper obscurity than that from which they 
sprung, lienee tin* many works that once enjoyed extensive 
popularity, but which now remain magnis nominis umbra, , 

With this error, however, we yet remain unaffected. From 
the very commencement of our New Series, the constant wish, 
of theTproprietors has been to give added perfection to the work- 

It was honoured with public patronage, and it became . a d dty v 
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preface* 


to vindicate th^jk patronage: amid various fluctuations we haVf 
still preserved its general character. c 

With the commencement of th^ volume, just concluded, netv 
arrangements were adopted, whicii were thought likely to ensure 
a ^46&tendthe reputation possessed by the* Universal Magazine' 
.With he$itatio^ we can bid our subscribers and the public 
look tads; ptita‘‘the last volume as a pledge of w T hat our future 
exertions witfflta We have established a correspondence with 
eminent adimafs: in different parts of the kingdom; and with 
thdraM* titf&ed to that of our voluntary contributors, we feel 
’ that the Universal Magazine will become distinguished 

for iflfttaftiing, wit, amusement, and information. 

The “ Theatrical Recorder,” which under its preterit form, is 
entirely a new feature in our work, has been honoured* with an 
approbation that sufficiently convinces us of its interest and 
Utility. In our Criticisms we confine ourselves to such works as 
may offer something advantageous in the wajfeofc selection, in- 
stead of heaping together an undistinguished mass of titles 
and cursory strictures. To our correspondents we beg leave 
finally to observe, that their contributions will be judged with 
every possible candour: to insert them, is our pleasure; to be 
compelled to reject them, our pain. 

♦ 

January 13/7/, 1808. 
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« \y e shall never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in ** 

tauMS,*if wc can be numbered among the writers who h*Ve given ardour to wtW * 
and confidence to truth ’*•— Pr. JohwsCn. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


him. The probability of this receives 
an additional claim to belieffrom tfafc 
following curious glint to be ftito&A 
in Weaver's Funeral Monuments : 

I Wyllyam Kyug the thurd yere of my 
reigne 

Give to thee Faulyn Hoydon Hope 
Hopetowne, 

With al the landes up and downe, 

From heven to yerth from yerth to . 
For the and thyne ttaer to dwei* ^ * 

As tru’y as thys kyng ryght is mine 
For a cross bow and ail arrow 

— , , When 1 sal come to hunt on Yarrow $ 

shall turn a deaf eat to ? and where And in token that thys thynge I# soothe 
is he who has thought to fix a stigma I bit the wbyt wax with my tooth 
upon the name of Moira ? Prouddis- Before Meg* Maud, and Margery 
tioctlon! and more truly noble than And mv thurd son Henry. * 
any honor which royal munificence. Sir Marmaduke Rawaon, linighr, 
stretched to its utmost, could bestow, was a staunch UmJtft, ana a most 
Strings and garters, ribbons and stars, active and intrepid commander m th£ 
are but gewgaws in the eye of reason unfortunate reign of Charles I. Sir 
and philosophy} the courtly parasite George Rawdou also, the first bare* 
obtains them, and the powerful /a- net, was famous for his loyalty and 
vourite; they decorate vice or reward eminent services in Ireland durmg 
insincerity: nut the homage of a na- the great rebellion. As a mark ot 
tion, its consentaneous avowal of ex- the rov8#/ayour, he was, in loo5« 
uited virtue, is a never-fading wreath created baronet of Moira in the 
of glory that blossoms on the brow county x?f Dpwn. Sir John Rawdort, 
of him who acquires it, and descends in March 171 7* 
with untarnished lustre to hi > poste- daughter of Sir Richard l^yinge, 
rity : and as the preservation of a pre- Speaker oPthe Irish House of Com- 
cious jewel in* the midst of robbers mon% and afterwards Chief Justice of 
enhances the merit of the action, so the Common Pleas of that kingdom, 
to remain unsmirched in the miry He was succeeded by his son John, 
roads of courts supposes a singular who uas created Lord Ra wdon m 
degree of caution, steadiness, and 1750, and Karl Moira in 176 C The 
principle, • present Kail was bom Dec. 7> 1 7^ 

The bouse of Rawdon is of con si- The early life of Lord Moira wAa 
derable antiquity, though it is not not without some iodiuations of his 
ascertained whether it was settled in future character. At the age of ten 
England before the conquest. There years he received a wound in hit leg, 
is a tradition, however, preserved in by the bursting of a brass gun behnw- 
the family, and which is corroborated ing to a little battery with which fie 
by their coat-armour, that seem# to was attacking a ponderous folio vo- 
imply the first of the qame in England iurne. His education wAs liberal, nm 
came over with the Norman, and he exhibited, while at school, the 
commanded a band of archejfg under natural bent of his mjrJj abftvc all* 


Eabl Moira. 

inttOM the sterility of patrician vir- 
1; tue it is pleasing to turn to so 
eminent a character as Earl Moira ; a 
nobleman no less conspicuous for what 
belongs to his rank, than for a rare 
assemblage of every i%nly and inter- 
esting virtue. Birth, wealth, and 
titles, too often obtain the homage 
which should be paid only to desert, 
at least in a certain way, and from a 
certain ctyas of men : but the voice 
of nrtnseL: when unanimous, who 


( 

0 Biographical Sketch of Earl Moira . [January, . 

he expressed in various ways, that American war Lord Rawdon waa 
haughty and inflexible firmaearwhich conspicuous j and his continned exer- 
ts Otter belonged to him. . Hons at deogth produced a seriour in- 

‘ On quirting school; be made a short disposition. He embarked for Eng- 
tour oil the Continent: but the war land, but* on his passage the vessel 
with America breaking out, his lord- was captured by the Glorieuse and 
•hip immediately embraced the op- carried into Brest. Shortly after, w**' 
portunity of indulging his passion for recovered his liberty and landed in 
a military life, and endjarked for that England, where, m acknowledge- 
country. He was lieutenant in the mentof his meritorious services, he 
fifth company of grenadiers, at the was created a British peer and ap- 
memorable battle of Bunker’s Hill, pointed aid-de-camp to the king, 
wliere he received two shots in his On the death of his uncle, the 
cap, and was one out of seven only Earl of Huntingdon, he succeeded, to 
of that company who escaped unhurt, the estates of that ancient and noble 
The conduct of our young hero on family, and by permission of the king 
that occasion was so conspicuous, as he assumed the name and arms of that 
kto make a strong impression upon the house. By the death of his father, 

S jind of General Burgoyne, who, in June 20, 17Q&, his lordship succeed- 
js dispatches to the British govern- ed to the titlirof Earl Moira, 
thent observed, f * Lord Rawdon has About this time he was appointed 
tm$ day stamped his fame for lif e .” commanding officer of a body of 
He , was afterwards present at the troops encamped near Southampton, 
storming of Fort Clinton. In 1778 These troops were originally intended 
he was advanced to the rank of Lieu- to assist the loyalists in Britanriy ; 
tenant Colonel in the army, and Ge- but the situation of the allied forces 
nerai Howe having resigned, he was in Flanders rendered it necessary to 
appointed adjutant-general to the send a reinforcement thither. This 
British forces commanded by Sir was an enterprise of considerable 
Henry Clinton. In this capacity he hazard, for the whole country was in 
proved himself not only brave,* but possession of the French. His lord- 
active and judicious j and rendeied ship, however, landed at Ostend, and, 
most essential service in the hazardous in the very face of a formidable foe, 
retreat of the British army through succeeded in effecting a junction with 
the Jersevs from Philadelphia to New the Duke of York. Had it not been 
York. He afterwards embarked with for the error in which the enemy re- 
his troops for Charlestown, and' served mained for some time, respecting the 
during ttie siege of that ylSee. On strength and number of his troops, 
this occasion he conducted himself and the celerity and dextrous address 
witlisomuch judgment, and exhibited with which all his movements were 
so many proofs of distinguished va- conducted, the French must, easily 
Jour, that notwithstanding his want of have overpowered him. He joined 
years, and consequently his presumed the Duke of York at Malines, near 
want of experience, he was appointed Antwerp, and was received by his. 
to the command of a separate corps in royal highness with* every mark of 
the province of South Carolina. The cordiality and friendship. 

American General Gates had invaded He soon after returned to Eng- 
the province, and Lord Rawdon’s land, and was agaiu consigned to 
object was to maintain his position a state of Inactivity. It was a re-" 
there till the arrival of Lord Corn- proach to the ministers that such a 
wadis, in which he completely sue- man as Lord Moira should remain 
ceeded. unemployed, at a time when vigorous 

w Such premature judgment, skill, measures, cool judgment, and de- 
anS bravery, would justify every con- cided courage, were so necessary to 
fidence ana every reward: and though the kingdom. But the mean jea- 
it does not usually happen that reward lousy of talents which so invariably 
or confidence is the result of desert, characterised the mind of Pitt, was 
yet in the case of his lordship equity the reason why this distinguished 
•epmed for a moment to resume her nobleman remained in privacy. A 
seat. In the whole course of the nominal command at Southampton, 
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with little effective authority, was was convinced of the dagger oC pro* 
aH that he received till the summer of secuting the scheme. Even if |h* 
T7Q^ The temporary charge of a Irish parliament should be disced t# 
body of British troops, encamped on adopt it, the disinclination of me peo- 
the road to Rurosey, was entrusted to pie ought to be deemed' a sufficient 
him. Several battalions of French ground for relinquishing it* otherwise 
Emigrants, were, at the same time, we might nourish in delusive security 
distributed in the neighbourhood of a secret fire, which might ultimately 
Southampton. A descent upon the consume the vjjuls of the empire, if 
coast of Brittany was projected. The he should admit the probability of % 
emigrants, under the cornmand of* change in the disposition of the pen* 
the Comte de Puisaye , ana a British pie, he must contend, as the measure 
detachment, under Major General was to be suspended; that if was at 
Graham, were embarked for this least imprudent to pledge the British 
expedition. The unhappy emigrants parliament to specific resolutions, 

4 landed at Gtui heron to meet debtruc- which might be superseded by the 
don; but the British troops were car- future relative situation of the cokui* 
ried by a storm from the scene of tries.” 

action, and thus escaped. No sooner, however, was he con-* 

Lord Moira uniformly considered vinced that the union had becom# 
the embarkation of the British troops equally desirable and necessary Jgft 
for the const of France as impolitic ; Ireland, than he embiacedthe op pur* 
and the result proved that his opinion t unity of expressing that opijpofl 
was founded in truth. with the same manly candour 

In adverting to this nobleman’s par- had marked his first declaration && 
liameutary career, we behold the same the subject. In conformity with hfo 
uniform subjects for praise. Always sentiments on the necessity of eons* 
independent, always just, always pleting the important undertaking* 
spirited, he imposed upon himself no after it bad once been begyn, w« fimt 
other shackles than those of reason : him opposing every delay which the 
above the petty spirit of bigotry, he enemies of the measure attempted to 
recanted an opinion with the same Introduce, in the progress of the act 
frankness that he had advanced it, union through the House of Lords. " 
when he felt thatit was just, so to do. In the course of 1803, vtfrhen fhp 
As an orator he is regarded as eloquent preparations of the French seemed 
and impressive ; and the wisdom of to indicate their intention of extfu 
his counsels has repeatedly been curing th^ir threats of invasion, the 
proved by experience. He very ge- cabinet cast their eyes upon Earl 
neially opposed the measures of the Moira, as a fit officer to hold the ira- 
Pitt administration, both in Ireland portant situation of commander in 
and Great Britain ; and among others, chief in Scotland. His lordship readily 
that of the union of the former with accepted the charge ; and from per- 
the latter. sonaJ experience we can add, that he 

When that grand scheme was first fulfilled its duties in such a manner,' 
agitated in the English parliament.Earl as to leave nothing to be wished; let 
Moira, in his quality of a British peer, it be considered as no sgial) praise to 
was strenuous in his opposition to the the superior virtues, talents, and croi^ 
measure, which at that time, he con- dilating virtues of Lord Moira, that 
ceived, was adopted and persisted in he was able to extract applause -from 
by the British ministry, contrary to the cold bosoms of Scotchmen* 
toe wishes, and in opposition to the He continued in his command till 
remonstrances, of a majority of the the change of public affairs that took 
Irish nation. He declared in his place after the death of Mr. Pitt, whet* 
place, in the house of lords, “ that he was called to employments still 
po one would more heartily concur more important. His majesty wa* 
m the proposed measure than him- pleased to appoint him to a seat 1st 
self, if it should meet the approbation the cabinet, and also to the roaster 
of the greater part of the Hibernian generalship of the ordnanef. fl 
community; but as it had excited gene* hist he continued to ‘hold with Sm%m« 
ral disgust apd vigorous opposition, he guished benefit to the service, until 
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the agitation o$ the catholic bill, 
wlien he retired from office along 
With his colleagues. 

Earl Moira is as amiable in private 
Jife, as he is eminent in public. His 
manners are marked by that digni- 
fied, yet gracious and winning polite- 
ness, which bespeaks true nobility of 
character. Delicacy Vof sentiment, 
gallant intrepidity, high honour, and 
unbounded generosity, have seldom 
been more conspicuous in any cha- 
racter than in Lord Moira. His 
courage and £?rtitude are native to 
him, and appear in every trying ac-> 
tion. Perhaps there cannot be cited 
a greater instance of that lofty and 
fearless gallantry of honour which he 
possesses, than that which he displayed 
when he had the honour to attend 
Hie Duke of York as his second, -in 
the affair with Colonel Lenox. 
Colonel Lenox and his second, the 
Earl of Winchelsea, in going to the 
field, had a post chaise disposed in 
readiness for escape, in case of any 
fetal event. Earl Moira, then Lord 
Rawdon, seems to have thought it 
unworthy Uis honour to use such a 
, precaution ■, but went out to the field 
with a resolution to abide the conse- 
quences, however unfortunate they 
might be. 

The tenor of bis lordship’s familiar 
life has much unaffected dignity in it. 
He is an early riser, and his mornings 
before the hour of break fasya re allot- 
ted to the dispatch of business, to 
the care of answering letters as he 
receives them, and to the benign task 
of paying the most gracious attention 
to those numberless applications for 
patronage or relief, which the reputa- 
tion of his benevolence naturally in- 
vites. He keeps house with the libe- 
ral hospitality becoming an English 
nobleman. His table is splendidly 
and sumptuously served j but he him- 
self partakes of its pleasures with ex- 
traordinary temperance. His com- 
pany usually withdraws from the 
dining-room to the library ; and the 
evening is then given either to con- 
versation, or pemaps, by every dif- 
ferent person, to private study. Lord 
Moira himself has, by reading, by 
tftaiverse, by an extensive observa- 
tion of nature and society, acquired 
a store of knowledge so.various, so 
just, and so profound, as to have been 
very rarely equalled among men of his 


rank and habits of life. He is capable 
of entering into the details of business 
of all sorts with uncommon patience, 
discernment, and perseverance. 

The portrait which accompanies ' 
this memoir is a striking likenesj-^ 
and we anticipate the satisfaction ana 
pleasure that it will give to 'our rea- 
ders, to be able to contemplate the fea- 
ture's of a man whose name they have 
never heard, but as it was connected 
with forms of admiration and delight. 

Renewed Enquiry on the late Mr. 
Fox*& History . 

Mr. Editor, 

T HROUGH the channel of youi 
Magazine for January 1807, I 
endeavoured to institute an enquiry 
into the story which had been circu- 
lated with considerable pains, that the 
late Mr. Fox had actually employed 
himself in writing a history ot Eng- 
land, or at least, of this country under 
the reigns of the Stuarts. I had one 
answer only, and that unattended 
with information. My enquiries have 
since been as effectual as 1 could pos- 
sibly make them, in a somewhat ex- 
tensive connection ; tor to say the 
fact, I arp actuated by particular mo- 
tives ; but the general result has bean 
a confirmation of my sentiments, ex- 
pressed in a former number, as above. 
The subject, ipdeed, seemed to have 
been totally dropt and out of the pub- 
lic recollection,, until a few weeks 
since, an obscure paragraph made its 
appearance in the back ground, f 
think, of that newspaper so well 
knqwn to have been under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Fox and his political 
friends, stating, that a history by Mr. 
Fox was in the hand t>f some friend of 
his, and would be given to the pub- 
lic in the unfinished state in which 
the writer left it. Now surely the 
writer of such paragraph must pos T 
sens some information on the subject 
of it, and as he was desirous of an- 
nouncing the fact, he will probably 
be glad of an opportunity of authen- 
ticating it, and of obliging enquirers, 
by a communication of relative cir- 
cumstances. I beg leave thus to bold 
forth the opportunity to him, nor is 
there any thing more probable, than 
that these presents will fall under his 
observation, so extensive is the circle 
formed by the Universal Magazine. 

Omega. 
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Concise Account' of the Bahama of rendezvous t<5 our veaseli, trhtte th8 
• Islands. French and Sparilsh homeward-bound. 

{Extracted from Harriott's “ Struggles ships must pass almost within sight of 
through Life.”] either the one or the other of them; 


■V 


through Life.*’] 

T HESE islands/tolong neglected 
by European powers, and unex- 
plored ' even by the English settlers 
and their descendants, who for more 
than'a century have been settled there, 


From these ports, our cruisers t and 
privateers may attack them with great 
advantage, and their prizes be sent* 
in the course of a few hours, into 
places of safety, so as to render re-* 


may henceforth, on account of their captures inf general impracticable* 
valuable staple, as well as their rela- After what has been said, it is easy 


live situation, be considered among 
the more important of our colonies. 
They extend from 2 1 • to 2 S° of north 
latitude, and from / 1 ° /() u of west 
longitude. 

The principal islands are twenty- 
six in number j the smaller Llanus, 
or (as they are railed) Keys, amount 
to some hundreds; together, they form 
almost one continued chain, extend- 
ing from Turk’s Island to the Grand 
Bahama, in a direction nearly north- 
west and south-east. The principal 


to conceive to what dangers our J.*H 
maica trade would have been exposed* 
if the Bahamas had not been restored* 
But it is not the situation alone that 
makes these islands of importance to 
Great Britain ; the extent of our cot-* 
ton-manufactures, and the many thou-* 
sand industrious labourers to whont 
they give bread, render the cultiva* 
tion or that raw material an object 
much national concern 5 and the ex* 
perience of the ^productive crops, at 
the time I visited them, evinced that 


harbours, at present known, are those the soil and climate of the Bahamas 
of Uxuma ; Nassau, in the Island of were well adapted to the culture ot 


New Providence 5 and Little Harbour, 
at Abaco; but, from the number, 
extent, and situation, of these islands, 
it is most probable there are many 
other harbours equally good with those 
above mentioned. That of Exuma is 
by far the best of the three, and they 
are all formed by one or more keys, 
or smaller islands, lying in front of the 
principal island. 

To perceive at one view the im- 
portance of these islands to Great Bri- 


cotton. 

The northernmost islands, if more 
cleared and inhabited by industrious 
farmers, encouraged thereto from 
England, are well adapted for raising 
prov Lions in abundance for the sup- 
ply of the West-India Islands, and I 
am inclined to believe would prove 
healthy, which is more than I think of 
those tithe southward, otherwise than 
in a comparative degree* 

The Vmthern islands are best cal* 

wT • l. ; t ^ 


tain, for the purpose of protecting our culated for getting rich in a short time* 
homeward-bound West-1 ndia trade in and the northern islands for living 
time of war, as well as for annoying 
that of France and Spain, nothing more 
will be necessary than to look into the 
map, and observe the only two pas- 
sages by which ships can return to 
Europe from ports in the West In- 
dies lying to the westward of Hispa* 
niola. One passage lies between the 
west end of the last-mentioned is- 
land and the east end of Cuba, by 
Crooked and Long Islands ; the other 
jound the west end of Cuba, and 
thence through the strait lying be- 
tween the coast of Florida and the Is- 
lands of Abaco, Grand Bahama, See 


healthy and comfortable* nor do f 
doubt, but, in the course of a few 
years, the farmers in the latter would 
be at much the greatest certainty* la 
the one, there is a tolerable depth of 
soil to work upon j but, in the other- 
nothing short of actual proof would 
have persuaded me to believe these 
islands were capable of such remark* 
able vegetation as 1 witnessed. 

The natural appearance of these 
islands is far from being encourage 
ing to the husbandman* who has ne- 
ver before quitted his native soil in 
Europe. In general they are either* 


The former of these passages is com- rocky and mountainous, or flat, 
mantled by Exuma, the latter by New wet, and sandy s the soil is light and 
Providence, Abaco, and the other thin, and in most places but sparingly,-* 
Wands to the north-west. These at all scattered over a white, porous; soft* 
seasons afford safe harbours and places rock. Of these, the first strata ere Jog, 
vnivlksajl Mac, Vul. IX. B 
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the most 'part broken and uncon- claim but little attention ; but, so far 
nected, lying in sheets from three to as opinion may go, from a common • 
six inches thick, and either covering view of things, I conceive therein 
or covered by a very slight portion of a fine unexplored field for botani- 
light earth, sometimes both. But, how- cal researches. Fine-apples, oranges, 
ever little fertility the appearances limes, lemons, guavas, and all the 
promise, certain it is that the tropical tropical fruits, with coffee, cocoa, « 
plants thrive as well here as in any of ana pimento, grow extremely ,well 
the West-India Islands. JThis, possi- here ; and there is little doubt but the 
bly, is in a great measure owing to the climate would be equally favourable 
rocks themselves : these, from their to indigo, tobacco, and vines: thelat- 
veiy porous nature, necessarily receive ter are indigenous. I observed them 
a great deal of moisture, which they growing wild in the woods, in various 
retain longer than it is possible f or places ; from which I am of opinion, 
the soil alone to do in this hot that, if suitable situations for vine- 
climate ; and they certainly yield their yards were sought out, they might be 
exhalations more sparingly to the rays cultivated to advantage for domestic 
of the sun. But, whatever may be purposes at least. But their most va- 
the physical causfe/ the fact is, that luable production, at present, is cot- 
the long droughts, with which these toil; and, while that bears any-thing 
islands are sometimes visited, are by like its present price, it might be im- 
no means so injurious to plants as they prudent to attempt any other sta- 
are found to be in most southern pie upon an expensive scale, on those 
climates; and the cotton, except in the islands where it has been proved to 
plan ting- season, requires less mois- grow to such profit, 
ture than any other plant we are ac- But this is no reason why those 
quainted with. islands, that lie too far to the north- 

India corn, Guinea corn, pease, ward for cotton, should not be culti- 
beans, cabbages, carrots, and sallad, vated for other productions and tife 
are cultivate with little trouble: raising of livestock; and, with all due 
yams, plantains, and bananas, grow deference to my superiors, if these 
in great abundance ; the last articles northerly Bahama-islands (that are so 
generally wither away in the dry sea- neglected) had been made choice of to 
son, but spring up again, from the send convicts to, instead of Botany-bay, 
same roots, for several years succcs- I am persuaded that half the money, 
sively; by which meaps, muen labour which already has been expended on 
is saved to the planter. And, iffarm- that distant settlement, would before 
ing were more attended to^fn these this time have made these islands high- 
islands, (instead of the false pride of ly productive and beneficial to this 
being called planters,) the negroes, at country, in a variety of ways ; while 
little expence, would be fed much Botany-bay will continue to be aa 
better, without being dependant for eating canker as long as it belongs to 
supplies from abroad, which is often us. It may be said, "we have gone so 
the case in these and still more so in far in establishing our settlements at 
the other West-India islands. New Holland, that they cannot now 

Dye-woods are found in these is- be given up; yet I should submit, that 
lands, but at present in no great abun- theconvicts might bedi\ ided into two 
dance, and in all likelihood because classes, of better and worse; the bet- 
not sought for. They have a variety ter to be sent to these nearer settle- 
©f hard woods, and a small but ex- ments, as a milder punishment, and 
©client species of mahogany. Pine of the worse to Botany-bay. 

, a tolerable size, and much harder than Cotton was first planted in these 
that of the continent, is found upon islands in 1785, ten years before ! visit- 
some of the islands, particularly on ed them. It arose from the industry 
Abaco. Ship-timber, equal to any in of American loyalists, and had exceea- 
the worM, for vessels as large as 200 ed their own most sanguine expecta- 
tions burden, seems inexhaustible on tions. On Exuma, a planter, with no 
• the northei nmost islands. more than than thirty-two slaves, had 

I acknowledge myself no botanist, made nineteen tons of dean cotton., 
and therefore in point of judgment worth on the spot upwards of 2000/. 
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sterling, nearly double the whole va- 
% lue'of the negroes by whose labour it 
was made. Upon that and other 
windward islands, people have in ge- 
neral been almost equally, successful ; 
and, in many instances, a ton or a ton 
and a half has been made by the la- 
bour of a peasant, his wife, and one 
or ttvo children. Salt also may be 
made, in any quantities, upon many 
of these islands, partieulary on the 
Turk’s Islands, Exuma, ’ Ragged- 
island, and at Normon’s Pond. 

As many of the Bahama-islands lie 
within the tropics, it would be super- 
fluous to give an account of their cli- 
mate, which is like that of the West- 
Jndia islands in general. The same 
temperament prevails also, for nearly 
two-thirds of the year, in the islands 
which are situated farther north ; but, 
from Nov. to April, during the ore- 
valence of the north-west wind from 
the continent, the air of these last- 
mentioned islands is within a degree 
or two of frost, and fires are then com- 
fortable. 

In so temperate a latitude, encompas- 
sed by the sea, (the air of which is on 
all hands admitted to be more salubri- 
ous than that of the continent,) the 
native adult inhabitants of these is- 
lands, together with those who have 
been long enough to become seasoned 
to a hot climate, may fairly be said to 
enjoy their health; and their nume- 
rous families exhibit strong proofs that 
the women are prolific, but it must 
be confessed the children look sickly. 
Yet, on Harbour- island, among fifty- 
eight .families, (all natives,) only five 
different sur-names are found, \iz. 
Roberts, Russell, Saunders, Sawyer, 
and Cut ne. Of the Robeits alone, 
there were ) () families, all within three 
degrees of the same com Kaon stock 
or ancestor. The people in this island 
in particular, are remarkable for their 
longevity, which I attribute much to 
its northern situation ; ,and thence I 
think it fair to infer, that those islands, 
which a|;e still farther north, w ould 

rove equally healthy. Indeed, were 

to make an election for forming a 
new settlement, I should prefer. these 
to any other of the Bahama-islands, 
or to any of the new richest back lands 
ip America. 

It would be but a small expense to 


government, to encourage apd divert# 
to these islands,«the present frequent 
emigrations to America from this 
country. The better sort of convicts 
would supply the new settlers with 
the necessary help for clearing and 
cultivating the land; an aid, which 
cannot be procured in America, nqr 
any substitute for it, and without aid 
of some kind , a man may as well 
say he possesses so many thousand 
acres of land in the moon,* as in Ken- 
tucky, &c. from any advantage he 
may derive from cultivation, beyond 
bare support to h*s family, which 
must be done by his own and their 
hard labour. 

The first European settlement, at- 
tempted in the Bahamas, was by the 
English, in 10’(58, under a patent from 
Charles the Second, by which the ter- 
ritorial property of these islands ws|s 
granted to certain persons, therein 
named. Little, however, was done 
or attempted at that time, and the Ba- 
hamas soon after became a haunt for 
pirates and robbers, whose depreda- 
tions were facilitated and retreats ren- 
dered secure by the intricacy of the 
navigation, so little kaown at that 
time. In this state did those islands 
remain for almost forty years, during 
a great part of which period, a pirate, 
named Blackbeard, whose memory is 
still famous there, possessed the power 
of a petty prince, enriching himself 
and his followers by the plunder of 
merchant-ships that navigated those 
seas. I nave repeatedly been under 
the large tree where he used to sit and 
determine all matters in question, re- 
lative to life or property, in the most 
summary way, 

To expel these freebooters/Captain 
Rogers was sent out, as governor, jp 
the year 1719. He erected Fort Nas- 
sau, upon the island of New Provi- 
dence, and there fixed the seat of go- 
vernment. Since that period, some 
sort of govern men has been continued, 
and of Tate has been improved : this it 
wanted. In truth, the proprietors, - 
under the grant of Charles II. gave 
themselves no trouble about it ; and 
so little was done, to encourage either 
commerce or agriculture in these is*, 
lands, that until lately they have 
escaped the attention of the British^ 
government, which seemed ipdifter*" 

8 » 
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£nt about them, ancj content so long 
ps they did not fall into the hands of 
#ny other power. 

The inhabitants were poor and not 
pnmerpus ; their property consisted of 
few sm^ll yessels and some negroes, 
heir occupations were confined to 
fishing, wrecking, and word-cutting; 
agriculture they had none, nor aid 
(they conceive the country capable of 
}t. Their only produce was fruit, wi th 
some yams, cassacja, and potatoes : 
they raised no sheep nor horned cat- 
tle, yet in po copntry are shepp more 
prolific, yeaning twp or three lambs 
in common, sometimes four, and this 
twice a year. 

Possibly this account may appear 
extraordinary to English farmers : but 
ft is a fact, which 1 have well ascer- 
tained. The mutton is inferior to 
pone; and, if the smallest attention 
were p?i<i to keep the sheep within 
enclosures, instead of suffering them 
to run at large in the woods, and to 
provide them with a little stover dur- 
ing the dry season, when the herbage 
is all burnt up, they would ) ield con- 
siderable profit. 

They have* a grass, w hich grows in 
great luxuriance after a little moisture, 
and would make good hay ; but, hav- 
ing no winter tp guard against, they 
' pay no attention to it, forgetting that 
fhe ppor animals are as destitute of 
provision, ip a hot dry season, as they 
jwopld be in a cold sharp wintry cli- 
mate. I have seen ,the sheoff, horses, 
and pattle, pawiiig and scraping with 
their feet t p get at the roots, which 
(they would gnaw m$ny inches within 
the sandy sou. But the truth is, 1 did 
pot meet with a single person, in the 
Bahamas, who had any idea pf farm- 
ing, though it would richjy repay 
fhem fa attend to it. To return tp 
the first settlers ; their diet was chiefly 
£$h, apd even vegetables yyerp alpiost 
pnkpown ampng them. 

in theyear 1784, them were scarce- 
ly any settlements but thpse of New 
' Providence, Eleuthera, and Harbour- 
fsland. The whole population fhpn 
amounted tp 1/22 whites, (men, 
women, and children,) and 2333 per- 
sons pf colouf, a great proportion 
pf whom were free ; and, at fhd ut- 
0 in there were not 500 acres of cul- 
tivated land in ali the islands. Their 
Whole export to Great Britain, during 


the years 1/73 and 1774, amounted 
to no more than 52 1 6'/. 8 s. lOrf. th* 
principal part of which consisted in 
wrecked goods. Their imports, dur- 
ing the same period, amounted to 
3Sy2 /. Os. l d. 

So contemptible, indeed, was this 
government at that time, that the ca- 
pital was taken and the governor made 
prisoner, in the course ol the war w ith 
our colonies, by an American priva- 
teer. The Americans committed no 
depredations upon the inhabitants, 
and, after a short stay, left the island. 
The government was thereupon re- 
established, and soon after again in- 
terrupted by a considerable force froip 
the Havannah, to which the island qf 
New- Providence, with the rest of the 
Bahama*, surrendered by capitulation 
in No\ ember, i 78 1 . 

By the subsequent treaty of peace 
with Spain, it was agreed that these 
islands should be restored to Great 
Britain. However, previous to the 
notification of that event, a volunteer- 
expedition was undertaken for their 
recovery, by a spirited young partisan, 
Lieutenant-colonel Deveaux, of the 
South- Carolina militia, and Captain 
Dowd, of the Ranger privateer, of 
St. Augustine. They sailed from 
Florida, with a force of two armed 
vessels and about fifty militia. Af- 
ter picking up a few recruits at Elu- 
thera and Harbour- island, they ap- 
proached New Piovidence under co- 
ver of the night, took by surprise two 
stout galleys that guarded the eastern 
entrance of the harbour; and, turn- 
ing their guns against one of thfeTorts, 
soon drove out tfie troops that were 
ir> it. After this successful exploit, 
a handful of men were landed, and 
the Spanish governor, with the gar- 
rison, amounting to nearly 700 regu- 
lar troops, were intimidated into a 
capitulation, through a degree of gal- 
lantry and address tfiat have seldom 
been equalled. 

Florida being ceded to Spain, many 
of the inhabitants of that province, 
among whom were several loyal re- 
fugees from Georgia and the Carolinas, 
removed, in 1/84, to the Bahamas, 
with their property and slaves, there- 
by doubling the population of these 
islands j and it is from that period their 
importance as a colony may be dated. 
The islands were scon after purchase*} 
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from the proprietors by government, and the learned wjrld have established 
and the progress they have since made my right to promulgate; and who, 
iffcvvondei fin. notwithstanding my ordinary sublime 

There are now several merchants aud extensive Bights, now questions 

and store-keepers, whose annual e*- the propriety ot affording me the 

ports and imports amount singly to asylum even of an humble furrow \ 
treble and quadruple the amount of I shall, on this occasion, divest myself 
the whole exports and imports of the of all metaphorical images, conlorm- 
years 1773 and 1774. There is ably to the' opinion I entertain of the 
likewise a lucrative trade carried on conception of your coi respondent, 
with the Spaniards from Cuba and and, in the plainest language 1 am 
Hispaniola, who come over in small capable of using, strive to render my- 
fast-sailing craft, bringing with them, self intelligible to him, in answer to 

besides cattle and sugars, from five to the objection he hojds to my frienct 

thirty thousand dollars in specie, in Gray’s admitting me into the follow* 
each vessel, with which they purchase iug line of his inimitable Elegy : 
goods to smuggle back to those islands, 4 ‘ Thei rfurrov oft the stubborn glebe 
The average-quantity of specie may has broke.” 
be from eight to ten thousand dollars He asserts that the term furrotv , in 
to a vessel, and seldom a week passed, its common acceptation as a trench , 
while I was there, but four or five of makes the line “highly absurd;** 
these vessels arrived: their business and gi\es, as his opinion, that the 
was done and they were gone again term formerly must have borne a dif- 
within a week. 'Iqe trade, therefore, fereut signification. Now, Sir, in re* 
is all ready-money to the merchant ply to tliis, I should think it quite 
and store-keeper, and it appeared to sufficient to ask him, in what quarter 
me, that, if the number ot the mer- of the world * furrow does not break 
chants and stores were increased ten- the glebe ? if he contends that a 
fold, for supplying the Spaniards, the furrow, being not only.passive, but 
traffic thither would increase as fast, a ineer vacuum, cannot on those ac- 
it being a much more convenient port counts be made an agent, even by my 
for the Spaniards to come to, than to influence j and that to have rendered 
go so far round to Jamaica, if they the sense clear, the instrument that 
were but sure of a market sufficient to made the furrow ought to have been 
supply them. substituted ; his sagacity will io course 

The shores of the Bahama-is'lands persecute me to the very ditches , and 
abound with excellent fish ; turtle is in future waters, in local descriptions* 
great plenty and reasonable. Indeed, will be obliged to state that certain 
they are the only two articles of pro- fields are divided and surrounded by 
vision that are so, which is so much a spade , or pick-axe j for I conn* 
in favour of a farmer for raising and dently allege that it is just as impro- 
fattening his stock. In the woods, per to say, a ditch divides a field , as 
there are wild pigeons, which afford a furrow breaks the glebe. Thus you 
amusement to those who are fond of see. Sir, I am in danger of meeting 
shooting; there are also wiki cats and with universal rejection, unless your 
racoons, that do much mischief among learned friend will leave me undts- N 
the lambs, from a want of care : the turbed in the shades below ; but even 
racoons are generally fat, and are then I despair of his encouragement, 
eaten by those who are not prejudiced should his influence extend to that 
agaiiist them. quarter. A total annihilation there- 

fore is the sole prospect his criticisms 

To the Editor of the Universal Mag. afford me,' the dread of which will, I 
S:h, hope, atone for the liberty I have 

A S I am writing chiefly for the in- taken, in requesting you to insert this 
formation of one of your cor- feeble attempt to justify myself iu 
respondents, whose literary attain- your celebrated Magazine, 
ioents may be resectable ; but the I shall close my letter with a repe-^ , 
scope of whose comprehension is per- tition of my desire to be informed/ 
haps too narrowly circumscribed to before my irrevocable doom is sealed 
.comprise the figurative ideas custom (or in plain English decided in wha$ 
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part of the universe your correspond- 
ent ever saw or keard of a furrow 
which did not break the glebe,? 

Iam, Sir, 

Your very humble servant, 

Metaphor. 

Air- Street j 2 4 th Dec . 

Extracts from Polyjrnus* Stra- 
tagems. By Dr . Toulmin. 

{Continued fiom jmge Vnl VUf.J 

No. 7. — Aristides . 
RISTIDES and Themistocles 
having taken different sides in 
the republic, were of all men almost 
the most hostile to each other. But 
the king of Persia passing over into 
Greece, laying hola of one another 
and repairing to a spot out of the 
city, placing their right hands toge- 
ther, with fingers between fingers, 
they delared, “ that from that mo- 
ment they would lay aside their en- 
mity, as long as they were at war with 
the Persians.*' Having said this, they 
raised their hands, loosened their 
fingers, and leaving something as a 
pledge in a hole they dug in tiie earth, 
they return^ and acred in agreement 
through the remainder of the war. 
Thus the harmony of the generals 
had the principal influence in the 
conquest of the barbarians. 

No. 8 . — Arcfiida w us. 

Archidamus, as he was on the next 
day to commence a battle in Arradia, 
encouraged the Spartiatae.* In the 
night he raised/ an altar, adorned it 
with the brightest armour, and led 
two horses around it. As soon as it 
was day, the leaders of the cohorts 
and the centurions seeing the new 
arms, the steps of two horses, and 
£h f e altar risen up, as it were, of its 
pwn accord, went and reported that 
Castor and Pollux were come to fight 
with them. The soldiers taking 
courage and fired with a martial 
Spirit," fought nobly, aud conquered 
tiie Arcadians. 

No. (J, — Archidamus. 

Archidamus led his soldiers by 

{ light against Car&\f The road was 
ong, rough, and destitute of water. 
The soldiers became discontented 
"yv-ith the labour and difficulties. , He 

* Or Lacedemonians. 

A town in Lcv.ci Asia. 


endeavoured to keep up their spirits, 
and persuaded them not on any aq r 
count to revolt. When having made 
a sudden attack and slain numbers of 
the enemy, they took the castle, and 
rejoicing in the victory, prepared for 
the supper, Archidamus asked them 
“in what stage of the business they 
thought that they had taken the city ?" 
Some replied, when they made the 
attack ; others answered, when we 
threw our darts into it. “ By no 
means," said he, “ but when you 
marched that long road without 
water: for a willingness to sustain 
labour will conquer every difficulty.’* 
No. 10 - Agesilaus at Coionca . 

Age si la us had nearly drawn up his 
forces for battle at Coronea,* when a 
messenger arrived with the news that 
Pisander, the prefect of the Lacedae- 
monian fleet, had fallen, conquered 
by Pharnabasus. Lest the army should 
be seized with despondency and fear, 
Agesilaus commanded the messengers 
to report quite the contrary to the 
soldiers, viz. “ that the Lacedaemo- 
nians were victorious at sea." He 
himself, moreover, appeared crown- 
ed, offered sacrifices for good news, 
and sent noitions from them to his 
friends. The soldiers, seeing and 
hearing these things, felt their cou- 
rage renewed, and marched with 
great alacrity to the tight at Coronea. 

No. 1 1 .— Agesilaus. 

When Agesilaub had conquered the 
Athenians at Coronea, and he was 
told the enemy was flying to 
temple of Minerva, he replied, “ 
as many a.s will go off, as it would 
be hazardous to engage with those 
who should renew the fight in a fit 
of desperation." 

No. 12 .—Agesilaus aud Tissapherncs . 

When Agesilaus had passed over 
into Asia and laid waste the territo- 
ries of the king, Tissapherncs entered 
into a truce for three months, durinj 
which time he per&uaded the king to 
permit the Grecian cities that were 
situated in Asia, to be governed by 
their own laws. The Grecians re- 
mained inactive for the appointed 
term; but the Persians having col- 
lected together a great force, attacked 
the Grecians. There was a general 
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consternation and fear. Agesilaus No. lS.—Epaminmdas and Cleon* 
*]ad out his army with joy and a brutus . 

cheerful countenance, saying, “ I am Epaminondas led* the Thebans, 
greatly obliged to Tissapnernes for his Cleombrutus the Lacedaemonians, at 
perjury, for he has made the Gods the battle of Leuctra. The contest 
his own enemies, aftd allies to us. was equal. Epaminondas requested 
With such allies let us go and coura- the Thebans to allow him to advance 
geously engage in battle/* The Gre- one stepi and he would gain the vie- 
cians, inspirited with the words of tory. They obeyed, and were victo- 
their general, fought with the barba- rious. The Lacedaemonians retreated, 
rians and conquered. * and their king, Cleombrutus, fell' in 

No. 13. — Agesilaus suppresses a the battle. 

Faction. 7 — 

Agesilaus, when a sedition broke On Cowper and Sir Philip Sydney’s 
out in Sparta, and many armed men Arcadia . 

seized the hill sacred to Issori and Sir, 


Diana, near Pitanaej* when the /^OWPEIVs meaning has been 
Boetians and Arcadians approached vy misapprehended by Crito, (See 
and made an incursion into the conn- Univ. Mag. for Nov. p. 412) in the 
try; and a great fear arose both on ac- use of tramontane and the epithet of 
count of the foreign war and the civil poetic prose . The former vocable 
dissensions, remained himself un- signifies, without doubt, the north 
daunted. But as it was dangerous to wind, as your correspondent observes; 
attack with violence and arms those but the Italians also employ it in the 
who had seized the hill, and to sup- same characteristic spirit of vanity 
plicate would be debasing, he waved that attached to the ancient Greeks, 
noth. He himself, singly aud un- in order to denote that all northern 
armed, went to the hill with a firm nations were barbarians ; and the 
and courageous countenance, and adjective which is derived from it is 
said, “ I did not order you, my lads, thus applied by the poet, 
to this hill; but go to that/’ pointing Neither is it Cowper’s intention to 
to another, t( go and take possession panegyrize Sir Philip Sidney’s prose, 
of the castle and defend it/’ The tut to satirise his poetry ; which he 
Lacedaemonians, ignorant of his ac- archly wishes us to regard (fly the 
quaintance with their intentions to adjunct he has assigned to it) as exem- 
revolt, and struck with fear, departed plifying that species of style which 
obedient to his commands. In the lias been not inaptly termed ** prose 
night leading oft the leaders of the on horseback/* Another communi- 
faction, twelve in number, one way cant (H. G.) in the same number, re- 
and another, he put an end to the lative to the occurrence of furrow 
defection. 4 in Gray’s elegy, in an active significa- 

No. 14. — Epaminondas ’ permission tion, has found in my judgment, a 
to the disaffected. difficulty- that does not exist : since a 

Epaminondas was about to lead out metonymy of the effect for the cause 
his phalanx at Leacha, when the is so trite in the language of poesy, 
Thespians* followed him with great as to require neither specimen nor 
reluctance. This was not concealed comment. 


from Epaminondas, but that the ranks D. L. S. 

might not be disturbed in the time Dec. 16, 1807. 

of battle, he proclaimed, It was — — 

permitted to all the Boeotians who Letter XIV.— On the Management 
were disposed to it, to leave the of the Affairs of the Poor. 
army.” The Thespians departed with ( Concluded from p. 487, xol. FT IT.) 

their arms. Epaminondas remained; T3 UT it * was not families, only 
and availing himself of the armed JLj which lived upon the public 
ranks drawn up in battle array, ready purse; there were many of Queen 
for action, gained a celebrated victory. Elizabeth’s sturdy beggars, pretend-. 

— ing diseases to whicn they 

* A cit y of Gtolia in Asia. strangers, that they might live in idle- 
+ Boeotians who lived under Mount ness, upon the labour of others, 
Helicon* 01? the river TbespUiii;^ ; $We wa*a house to receive 
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them, end a provision to supply thdr workhouses are the schools where the 
wants, many of them thought proper poor have their morals corrupted, by 
to provide for themselves. Mpny of congregating the idle, the drunken, 
the forty-seven who are now in the the inhrm, the dissolute, and the 
hbuse, were brought there by their prostitute, under one roof/’ In con- 
own indiscretions. eluding this invective against work- 

At Posling they' now relieve 1 in houses, it is further added, “ that the 
5 of their inhabitants at their own paupers feel a diminution of every 
houses: at Cundall, 1 in 8,Q; at stimulus to industry and activity, 
Lympne, l in 9,5 ; Upper Hardes, whenever they enter them ; and do- 
and Horton, 1 in 34, and 35: and mestic habits, independence, the 
the remainder, from 1 in 10, to 1 in 17. power of being useful, and the hopes 
It is impossible for a stranger to of bettering their condition, are all 
say how this , great disproportion for ever closed.'* It is also said, “ in 
arises in relieving their out-peor. pauperism, as in slavery, the degra- 
Whetber it be from any local circum- dation of character deprives the indi- 
stance, or the inattention of officers ; vidual of half his worth, and if we 
but it is worth a serious inquiry by are to believe all we read, such is the 
those who are interested in it. It is infection of the air breathed in a 
the duty of every member in society, workhouse, that it enervates the 
to see that the idle and the vicious do whole man to such a degree, that he 
not live upon the sweat of the indus- seldom, if ever, regains his power and 
trious. The second table shews the exertion. The influence of this exam- 
dates of the union of the eleven pa- pie is so extensive, that it even in- 
rishes ; the medium of each rate for fects the industrious poor, by their 
three years; the sums saved at the listening to the detail of the waste 
three different periods ; and the me- of the public establishment, and the 
diums paid by the six last parishes licence and the idleness they enjoy 
which united ; which enabled them there. This leads them to compare 
to pay off in flve years, the money it with their own hard fate and hard 
borrowed for building, buying furni- labour, and the comparison lessens in 
ture, utensils, and raw materials to set their sight : the value of domestic 
the poor to work. Facts like these, comfort and personal independence 
shew^that in the present state of so- insensibly diminishes in their estima- 
ciety, not workhouses, but houses of tion : labour is no longer sweetened 
correction are required, to reform by the society of a wife and children, 
the idle and the druuken, and to con- when they are considered as a bur- 
vinceTthem that they are no longer den, and when the mind is prepared 
to live upon the sweat of their iieigh- for admission into a workhouse, the 
tours. useful cottager becomes a dead weight 

It is much to be doubted, whether upon the public.” 
many of those who are so loud in their I will admit for a minute that the 
praise of thp happiness to be found in evils and the contagion of a work- 
a cottage, have ever entered many of house, are as great and as extensive as 
them, or attended to the habits of the declaimed against them wish us 
their inhabitants ; and they are as to believe, as there can be no doubt 
little acquainted with the rules of a of their having repeated their invee- 
well-regulated workhouse, where tives till they believe them themselves; 
several parishes are incorporated, un- but still it is necessary to ask, whe- 
dcr Gilbert’s act. We have a proof of ther the evils and the infections 
this gross ignorance in an author who proceed from the very nature of the 
hath offered bis thoughts to the pub- establishment, or from the vicious 
lie, who says “ that each parish habits of the individuals, who are 
pays the same, whether they have sent there in the last stage of moraj. 
iuany or few paupers in their house ; depravity, or from the gross neglect 
and this makes the officers send them or inattention of those who are ap* 
to the parish jail, when they might pointed by law to superintend them, 
'have continued happy in their own and to restrain those flagrant abuses 
cottages, with alimited assistance.” which they describe in such darl* 

■ It hath also been asserted, 44 that shades fa their writings. 
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When truth is not strictly attended us endeavour to draw our information 
to, it may be difficult to say how far from repeated inquiries, but mom 
etoor ancf prejudice may lead the de- particularly from what passes under, 
d aimers against workhouses ; for by our own eye. Let us upon every op- 
the foregoing quotations, there does portunity, examine into the habits 
not appear to be any limits where they and dispositions of the poor, when , 
will stop. I am ready to acknovv- they apply for relief ; and let us fur- 
ledge«that there are some cottagers, ther learn, whether the poor are de- 
who by industry and hard labour, bring prived of their moral, social, and pa- 
up a family with credit to themselves, rental affections, by being sent to a 
and are very valuable members of s6- workhouse ; or whether they did not 
ciety ; and when sickness, old age, enter it hardened, like the nether 
and infirmities overtake them, they mill-stone, to all such sensations. I 
ought to have every reasonable indul- have already mentioned in my former 
gence which can be prudently given : letters, the proportion between the 
and instances may happen, where vicious, the drunken, and the sober, 
a thoughtless overseer may send such and the industrious poor, who am 
a person to a workhouse j but I can- sent to what are called the parish pri- 
riot think this to be a general prac- sons ; and if their past lives am 
tice ; and if it be, it is not a sufii- strictly scrutinized, it will be found 
dent reason for abolishing work- that a very large number of them had 
houses; for in the present state of blunted the relish for those endearing 
things, it is impossible to go on with- scenes of rural happiness, so highly 
out them. extolled by the pastoral poets, befom 

They who contend so loudly to they were sent from them, 
have the poor all pensioned in their When a man gives up himself to the 
own houses, have never studied the use of intoxicating liquors, hetoon re- 
habits, nor are they acquainted with linquishes all relish for the comforts 
the leading feature in the general mass of his fire side. Ho grows.indtfferent 
of the poor, nor have they considered to the social conversation of his wife* 
the conscouences which would imme- and the welfare of fus children, and 
cliately follow, if their system was uni- his only delight is in the noisy mirth 
versally adopted. Can they offer any of an alehouse. By the constant re- 
reason why a poor man should wort petition of this practice be enervates 
hard, and fare indifferently, to bring himself, and is in every respect, both 
up a family, if Mr. Whitbread's pro- in body and mind, prepared to live 
\ ision % had been established by law, upon the fruits of others’ labours, 
nnd he could lawfully demand it > When children find, that there is 
He certainly would not, it he found no longer any dependance upon a pa- 
the idle and the worthless relieved, rent for support, and see but little at - 
nnd living upon the labour of the in- tent ion, and less regard paid them* 
ilustrious. and nothing but bad example, this 

Mr. Whitbread’s pension clause gradually weakens the ties of filial 
could not fail of .being productive of affection, tih it sinks into indifference; 
evil, and of increasing our parochial and if they dread the violent passions 
burdens very rapidly. In petty juris- of a drunken parent, they will not 
dictions, and in many towns, it would long love or reverence him. 
immediately be made a trafficking sys- There are but few, either of the 
tern. They who. could influence a old or the young, who are sent to a 
visitor, a guardian, or an overseer, well regulated workhouse, Who have 
would get their relations, their their principles more corrupted, or 
friends, and their dependants, upon their morals more depraved, * than 
1 he pension list ; and others would get when they first entered it; and there 
their friends on it, by bartering their are many who are dismissed with their 
votes at an election ; and i>y this libe- vigour and their activity rest died, 
rality with the public purse, there and capable of procuring a living tl 
would bo many to receive the paro- they do not return to their fonner 
dual bounty, and but few to nay it. vicious practices. 

Before we hastily adopt the wild We may knock down! -the old e<fi- 
chimeras of prejudiced persons, let fice, and raise a new 9ne mlti ptaee, 
Lmvsrsaj, Mao. Vojl, 1}L C 
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at a very totisiderabll expence to the The transition is easy and natural $ # 
public ; but if we leave all the evils and it is not used in a forced way. » 
■and abuses which time hath brought NB. Cowper might say, u Sidney 
down to us, to increase as they hitherto tvarbler of poetic prose,” without 
have done, our trying new expedients wading through the whole of Sir P. 
will be like the invalid, who changes Sidney's Arcadia, 
his situation, and takes his complaints In haste, I remain, Sir, &c, ( 
with him. Dec . 14 , 1807. W. B* 

If we cannot at once do all we wish , - ■— 

we ought to endeavour to do all we A full and interesting Account 
tail, bystopping every existing abuse in of tiik Brazils. Collected from 
collecting and expending money raised the most recent and authentic in - 
for the relief of the poor, and at the formation relative to that Country . 
same time to pufiish those who have f I "'HE recent political events on the 
the power, but not the inclination to X Continent have turned the eyes 
work. We may see how much there of nil Europe towards this part of 
remains to do, by what hath been done South America. The country to 
in the eleven parishes mentioned in which a dethroned prince has fled for 
this letter, with in the short space ol live rdfuge, becomes an object of curi* 
years ; and if 15151 . can be saved in osity j the country which is expected 
eighteen months, out of an income of to open a new source of commercial 
2604 ). it is surely an object worth the wealth to our merchants, becomes an 
serious attention of the legislature. object of interest 5 and besides these 

leading features, there may yet be 

Qn the words tf furrow” and “ Tit a- added another, the little that has 
montane.” hitherto been known respecting these 

Sir, * provinces. In every point of view, 

T O the enquiry of your Bath cor- therefore, whether political, mercan** 
respondent (See Nov. p. 392,} tile, or literaty, we arc confident that 
allow me to answer, that the word we shall meet the general wish of 
furrtoJO, in Gray’s elegy, may be ex- all our renders, by presenting to them 
plained in a satisfactory manner by a the following methodical and accu* 
reference to other terms in flic same rate description of the Brazils, 
line,— rosiTioN and limits. 

** Their/w77vm> oft the stubborn glebe The immense dominions possessed 
has broke." by the Poitugyese in South America, 

According to the most approved and comprehended under the general 
mode of husbandry, the fallowing name of The Brazil'., extends from 
of strong soil, whereby a furrow is the frontiers of French Guiana, lat. 
made between every two, ridges i° r-H), to Port St. Pedro, S. lat. 32% 
throughout a field, and which, per- being 33 degrees and a half, or 2 (XM> 
Imps, is the most laborious part of geographical miles: and the breadth 
husbandry, seems to be here alluded from Cape St. Roque, to the furthest 
to. By this operation the* strong Portuguese settlement on the river 
ground, or, as the poet calls it, the of Amazons, called Sapatinga, equals. 
Stubborn glebe is fallowed or broken , if it does not exceed, that extent.* 
whence, metaphorically speaking, the This vast territory has been by some 

furrow is said to have done' the work. — — 

Gray had too sound a judgment to This admeasurement must be con- 
adopt a local or provincial word in sideied as Including that portion called 
{he passage before us Portuguese Guiana: but most ceogra* 

I agree with your Cambridge cor- pliers now begin to consider Guiana* 
respondent of tlie same date, who dis- or that vast territory between the 
cusses Cowper’ s misapplication (per- Maranou and Oroonoko, as a detached 
baps misunderstanding ofthe sign ifica- country, separated even from the 
Cion) of the Italian word tin montane. Portuguese possessions in Brazil, by 
But Cowper does not write nonsense the prodigious flood of the Maranom 
wifen he applies this word to express Hence the appellations of Spanish, 
’ irungressing the by units of belief. Portuguese, Dutch, and Preach Gujh- 
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supposed to equal Europe in size: from the norjth#to the foyfb, vk # 
•but it should be remembered, that Para — Maranhao — Si era — St Cqthb* 
this last is 3300 British miles in rina—Bio Grande — Iba ec Fw a— 
length, by 2350- A precise line of Tanuiraca —Pernambuco — 
demarcation between the Portuguese Bahia pr Todos Santos — tiAcos-^Pwfo 
end Spanish possessions in South S epuro—Espiri t u Santo — ptq Janeiro 
America, was established by the — St f Vicente— ~Del Be?/, 
treaty of St. Udefonso, in 1 777. # Jn addition to these. Da Cunb^, 
These boundaries are formed by a in his u Political Essay on the Con- 
iine drawn from S. E. to N. W. by men® of Portugal/* mentions tpe 
which the country to the N. E. -of following provinces in the interior 
the said boundary belongs to Portu- country *. — St* Paulo — Minas Ger^s 
gal, and the territory on Uie S. W. to — Gojas Cugaba — Mato Groso . Jy- 
Spain. most in every pne pf these goverp- 

Discovery, Successive Masters, ments, adds he, Portugal maintain^ a 
&c. &c. sufficient and well arrived number of 

Brazil was discovered by mere ac- troops, who, as often as necessity rc- 
cident by Cabral, a Portugese admi- quires, succour each pthey reoiprp- 
ral, in the year 1500. Its name is cajly.* Of these infernal provinces, 
derived from ( the wood so called, unfortunately, little is known, 
which is mentioned by Chaucer, and Bio Janeiro. 

was celebrated for centuries before. Of the sixteen provinces, the mOStps- 
Cabral, standing further to the east markable is that of Rio Janeiro, 
than usual, in order to avoid the cur- is one of the three governments into 
rents on the coast of Africa, was which Brazil is divided. Sugar i$ the 
astonished with the discovery of this chief product, though there are mafiy 
large part of the New Continent, and mines of gold, The city of Rio jta- 
im mediately .sent a ship to Lisbon ueir&has some magnificent buildings, 
with the intelligence. At first tfie among which is the cathedral Tfie 
Portuguese only sent a few malefac- streets are broad,* clean, apd hand- 
lers to Brazil: and the lands being some* and the niar|tet abound#' with 
difficult to clear, were little culti- the potrherbs and flowers pf Potttfgal. 
vated. But when the rich mines It is almost surrounded With gardens; 
were discovered, more respectable and there are not less than a fuindreti 
settlers were allured j and the excel- sugar mills, though many have fcban- 
Jence of the climate and the fertility doned the business to undertake gqld 
©f the soil were additional attractions, mines. The number of cattle apd 
The necessity of perpetual defence sheep in the surrounding fields is pro* 
against the ferocious natives .occa- digious, and they make a delicate 
lioned the division of the territory cheese, like that of Aleqtejo. Tpi* 
into Capitanias or Captaincies, which is now the most commercial city in 
still exist. > Brazil, and every year a fleet richly 

In 1555, the French attempted an laden sails for Lisbon. There is also 
establishment on the coast of Brazil, a mint, in which the gold of tpe 
but it failed, from the same causes of mines is coined, the purity of which 
colonial imprudence as have always is universally esteemed. The 
operated against them. After Brazil, hour is excellent, and not ill fle* , 
with the kingdom of Portugal, had feuded, 
become subject to the Spanish crown, * Bahi*. 

1580 -1040, the* Dutch accomplished Next to Rio Janejro is the city of 
a settlement, under the celebrated St. Salvador, or, as it is usually called. 
Prince Maurice. In 1601, they re- Bahia; This was ppce the most con- 
signed Brazil to the Portuguese, then mercial city, but the mines in the 
delivered from the Spanish yoke, for south have conferred new importances 

eight millions of florins. Tnese wide » r ~ .., I I T , 

possessions are divided into sixteen * The Portuguese government is. 
Captaincies, or provinces, proceeding jjppnted to maintain, in Brazil, ,an 

army establishment of about .$00% 

ana, begin to be universally admitted regulars, and afloat 40»0PQ 
in ffie best systems of Geography. men. 

• h 2 
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on Rio Janeiro, it may still, how- 
ever, be regarded as the capital city 
of Portuguese America, It is situated 
on the eastern side of the entrance of 
the grand bay of Todos Santos. The 
landat a small distance from the shore 
rises steeply to a high ridgy hill, on 
the summit of which the city is 
erected, with the exception of a sin- 
gle street that ranges parallel to the 
Beach, The buildings are chiefly of 
the seventeenth century, ill con- 
structed, and from the slightness of 
the materials rapidly decaying. The 
cathedral is large, but falling into 
ruin ; but the college and arch Epis- 
copal palace adjoining, are kept in 
thorough repair. The grand church 
of the ex-jesuits is by far the most 
elegant structure of the city. It is 
composed entirely of European mar- 
ble,importedfor the purpose, at an im- 
mense cost, while the internal orna- 
ments are superfluously rich ; the 
rails of the altar are of cast brass, t|ie 
whole of the wood work is inlaid with 
tortoMiell, and the grand chancel apd 
several other communion recesses, 
with their respective altars, art? loaded 
with gildings, paintings, images, &c. 

The streets are confined and nar- 
row, wretchedly paved, never cleaned, 
and therefore disgustingly dirty. The 
bac)ts of several of them are the re- 
ceptacles of filth, which, exposed to 
so extreme a heat, would affect se- 
verely the health of the inhabitants, 
but for the salubrious afr . that pre- 
vails in consequence of the elevated 
situation of the place. Some, but 
nQt many, of the superior class of in- 
habitants have erected for themselves 
large and elegant mansions, particu- 
larly in the vicinity of the town, and 
have appropriately fitted them up. 
, The habitations of other individuals 
who are opulent, are roomy and con- 
venient, but shabbily furnished. 
Viewing them from the street, they 
have a dull and dirty appearance $ 
and what they thus promise from 
without is completely realised within. 
In fact, there is scarcely any country 
where the inhabitants are so com- 
' pletely neglectful of cleanliness as in 
Brazil. The houses belonging to 
tradesmen and shopkeepers are slill 
*■' more disgusting} instead of glazed 
^inflows they have wooden drop lat- 
jticob winch want even the addition 


of painting to enliven or preserve 
them. 

The troops of the city are infantry, 
and amount to about 50CK)j consist- 
ing of a regiment of artillery, three 
of the line, three of militia, and one 
of mulatto and free negroes, com- 
manded by a field-marsbail, under the 
orders of the governor. The pay and 
appointments are miserable, but the 
troops are well armed, Brazil being 
supplied by the mother country with 
JBritisii tower-proof musquets. 

The inhabitants of the city and its 
suburbs are estimated at upwards of a 
hundred thousand} of whom thirty 
thousand are whites, thirty thousand 
mulattoes, and the rest negroes. 

The government of Bahia, which 
is absolute, is vested in the governor- 
general, who has a temporary con- 
troul over all the tribunals and de- 
partments. The marine is immedi- 
ately under the care of an intendant, 
who is appointed at Lisbon. The 
senate consists of Tour members and 
a president, who transact the public 
concerns of the city, examine weights 
and measures, plan public improve- 
ments, &c. 

Bahia was created a metropolitan 
see by Pope Innocent the eleventh. 
The archbishop has a college and 
court immediately appertaining to 
him ; and by these he rules the wmole 
body of canonical clergy, and even 
the monastic orders, which are in cer- 
tain points subordinate. 

The revenues of the government 
are partly derived from the high du- 
ties laid on every sort of merchandise, 
both at importation and exportation. 
The import duties amount to full 
thirty per cent. ; and the export ones 
are heavy, particularly as to the arti- 
cle of tobacco, which is in reality a 
royal monopoly. But the principal 
source of the government income is 
tfie produce of the. diamond and gold 
mines, and Brazil wood, which pass 
solely through its hands, and are aston- 
ishingly profitable: so carefully, how- 
ever, is (his subject exelpded from 
enquiry, that it is impossible to cal- 
culate t]ie extent of profit, or form a 
true estimate of the value of this rich 
colony to the crown. 

The city abounds with artificers ; 
but manufactories are expressly forbid- 
den, except leather and trifles. A cot- 
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tpn-spinner who lately attempted one meida dispatched Adorno for a more- 
nqpr Bahia was sent to Europe, and exact examination ; who confirmed 
his machinery destroyed. the report, with an assurance, that on 

The province of Bahia comprises the east of the crystal mountain there 
fifty leagues ot coast, chiefly in the were emeralds, and on the west sap- 
environs of the bay, and a small slip phires, but they seemed immature, 
to thenorthward adjoining. Though At this conjuncture Portugal became 
one o? the smallest divisions of Brazil, subject to Spain, and the discoveries 
it is the most fertile, populous, and were lost. The passages are now 
luxuriant, yielding invaluable riches, held by ferocious tribes; and these 
The chief town is Cachoeria, four- mountains have not been explored, 
teen leagues from Bahia, most de- In entering the port the view of the 
lightfully situated on the bank of a country is delightful. Near the w^ 
small river, and the mart for the nor- ter*s edge is a range* of fisherman’s 
them gold mines, and the produce of cottages, shaded with the waving 
the surrounding cultivated interior. cocoa in front, and each having its» 
The country m general is cultivated adjoining orange ground. On the 
even to a considerable distance inland, back of these cots the native under- 
and is divided into very extensive wood intrudes, and, intersected into 
plantations, many having two or numberless paths, forms ever*green 
three hundred slaves, with horses in groves, full of birds of rich plumage, 
proportion, to work the engenios, ex- and some of song. To the north* 
cept in those situated where water is ward the land rises to a steep frill, 
introduced to set in motion the sugar which is ascended by a winding path; 
mills, in the machinery of which a and on its summit stands the town; 
considerable improvement has lately The streets here are sufficiently 
taken place, through the assistance of broad, straight, but irregularly ,dis- 
a French emigrant. posed : the houses are generally of 

Porto Skguro. one story, low and ill built; of soft 

This may be considered as the next clay-bricks cemented with the Same, 
province of importance. It was the and plastered over ; but tfrey all ap- 
tirst land discovered by the Portu- pear dirty and wretched, 
gucse in 1500, and this name of the Our usual English vegetables are 
haven was given by Cabral. The re- in this country exotics ; potatoes are 
port having been spread that it con- unknown; onions are procured from 
tained precious stones, Tourin- Bahia, and they are first brought 
ho proceeded by the river Duice, from Lisbon, few being planted in Bra- 
and a branch of the Mandi, and after- zil. Cabbages are very uncommon; 
wards by land for several leagues*, till It is stated by Mr. Lindley, in his 
he reached a large lake ; whence ad- “ Authentic Narrative, &C.’* that 
ranting seventy leagues further to “ milk is totally unused by the mha- 
where the river Duice receives the bitants of this place;” and that " if 
Acesi, he proceeded along its banks a stranger enquire for it, they confine 
fifty leagues, when he found heaps of a cow during the night apart from its 
stones of various shades between calf, and then take its milk.” Da 
blue and green. The Indians told Cunha, on the other hand, who was 
him t that in the heights they were bishop of Fernambuco, (one of the 
also found of a red colour, while others sixteen provinces enumerated above) 
contained specks of gold. At the bot> and who probably had good means of 
tom of .a mountain covered with trees, being exacf, says expressly, that 
and more than a league in length, “ milk is very abundant, for tne cows 
were found a perfect emerald and a are so numerous, that for the most 
sapphire ; and seventy leagues fur- part they are slaughtered only for the 
ther, many unknown green stones, sake of their skins.*’ 
as was reported by the Indians: who The state of society is very wretejh- 
added, that in another mountain, al- ed here. A general indolence per- 
most wholly composed of rock crys- vades all ranks ; and ignorance is Al- 
tai, there were still larger stones of most universal. Employment of any * 
the same kind. • Upon the return of sort among the females is nearly up- 
Tourinfroj the governor-general Al- known, N 01 is the climate to bo 
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admitted as an axcuse for this want 1761, having discovered the richness 
of exertion ; for many weeks are as of its gold mines by means of (he 
moderate as a European September, missionaries; a town was erected, 
mid their winter months are generally and a governor appointed. The land 
so; even during the hot days there is barren, and provisions scarce and 
are intervals of cool breezes, besides dear. The climate is hot and moist, 
some hours of every evening and Rio Janeiro has a decided preponde- 
morning, during which the sun’s ranee over the other governments, 
rays have but little force; and the since the discovery of the gold and 
ground is cool, from the excessive diamond mines, about one hundred 
dews found within the tropics,. aud ‘leagues to the N. W.; and the ^over- 
particular ly here. nor assumes the style of" Viceroy 

The inhabitants of Torto Scguro of Brazil/’ Sir George Staunton, in 
plume themselves on the circum- his account of the Embassy to China, 
stances of theirs being the immediate p.2t)4, says, “ that all the provinces 
spot where Brazil was first discovered are growing fast into opulence and 
by Pedro Alvares Cabral, who deno- importance. They manufactured of 
minated the new found country Santa late several of the most necessary ar- 
Cruz; but the name was afterwards tides for their own consumption ; and 
altered by King Emanuel to that of their produce was so considerable, 
Bra%il> (i.e. Erasers or Brazas , a that the balance of trade began to be 
glowing fire or coal) from the tree already in their favour; and remit- 
tbbipitanza producing a rich glow - lances of bullion were made to them 
ing red, which was then a great no- from Europe, in return for their over- 
velty, and lias since become of const- plus of their exports beyond their im- 
derable value in Europe. ports.” The same writer mentions. 

Productions of Brazil. that the Portuguese settlers have 
The province of RJo Janeiro pro- shewn repeated symptoms of revolt 
duces chiefly sugar, Bahia is ex- from the parent country. A fearful 
iremely fertile m cotton, tobacco, piece of intelligence when we consi* 
and AUgar. IJheos produces abun- aer, that a fallen prince is gone to 
dance of Brazil wood. Para, or claim hereditary rights! Mr. Lind- 
Grand Para, the most northern pro- ley aho has the following paragraph 
vince, produces great quantities of upon this subject, which is one, that 
cotton, sugar, vamjla, chocolate, and at this moment becomes highly in- 
£offee; a fleet, laden with these arti- tere&ting, nay important. 

Jtles, sails annually for Lisbon. The " I dined with a friend who has 
climate is extremely hot; and the his saloon (the name v* ith which they 
woods abound with precious timber dignify their best rooms) ornamented 
of great solidity and brilliant colours*, with a set of French engravings of 
and some trees that yield odorous their late victorious generals. Jt was 
balsams. The province of Espiritu remarkable will) what enthusiasm my 
Santo is chiefly jiroductive of sugar ; Senhor recapitulated their exploits* 
that of Fernambitco abounds in sugar, and dwelt on their particular merits ; 
cotton, and Brazil wood : Siam pus- deducing, perhaps, not the most Jibe- 
aesses cotton, sugar, tobacco, and rai inferences on the occasion. This 
Brazil wood, the usual staples of the partiality for the new republicans and 
country. Of the interior provinces, their principles I have long observed 
little is known. Over that of Minas very general both here (Bah’m), and 
Geraes or the General Mines, the in other smarts of Brazil among the 
Portuguese atfect to throw great ob- younger branches of society; who. 
acurity, on account of the wealth of nave imbibed such notions* so eflec- 
the mines. The town of Gojas, or tually, that 1 should not wonder at 
Goyaz by the map of La Cruz, is this circumstance eventually causing 
About lat, m 20, on the parallel of a total change in their political situa- 
VJ£, n ?r t ^ eri 2 fr° nt * er °f the province tion. They always ridicule their sub- 
of Bahia. Matogroso is the most in- jection, and seem to be conscious that 
.land and the most celebrated of these they possess the most desirable conn-, 
provinces. According to Aloedo, the try in the world, sufticieut of itself to 
. fwugueee ,mt 1 # ok possession in supply all the wants of wn/‘ 
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% commerce. and to bring, in tBe same testel* 

TtoCunha, a Portuguese author, different African articles, Such an 
and bishop of Pernambuco, whom we wax and gold dust, which they ob* 
have already quoted, has written a tain in exchange for coarse printed 
curious work on the commerce of the cottons (chiefly of Lisbon manufac- 
Portuguese colonies. Yet it contains tore), aqua ardent, and tobacco. The 
little t^at pertains directly to this price of a slave in Bahia is about 
aubject, but is filled with many ex- thirty pounds sterling, 
traneous details about the slave trade* The distant colonial, or horn* 


and attempts to controvert some opi- . 
nions of Montesquieu, Among other 
things the trade in timber is a favou- 
rite object with him; and he prefers 
the negative, the ipe, the gi tramirim, 
and sumpira , which chiefly grow in 
Amazonia, to the strongest and best 
timber in Europe. Our author justly 
regards the agriculture as a principal 
consideration; and the fertility of 
Brazil is remarkable. The province 
of Rio Grande might alone supply a 
great part of Europe witli wheat, 
hemp, and other products. Da Cunha 
regards this province as the richest in 
Brazil. It is to be regretted that the 
river whence it derives its name is lit- 
tle navigable, on account of the shoals. 

That the commerce of this country 
is not in a very flourishing state may 
be expected ; and it was remarked to 
Mr. Lindley, by a native, that Brazil, 
considering the number of years it 
has been colonized, the space it occu- 
pies, and the inhabitants it contains, 
exhibits the greatest deficiency of 
genius and curiosity perhaps on the 
globe. 

Bahia, indeed, can ics on a consi- 
derable commerce, but this is to be 
attributed rather to its local advan- 
tages than to the industry of its inha- 
bitants. The chief trade is directly 
with Lisbon and Oporto, in which 
fclxnit fifty large \ essvls are employed 
that perform their voyages with great 
dispatch. These vessels supply the 
colony with European and Indian 
manufactures, as well as wine, flour, 
bacalhao, butter, Dutch cheese, salt, 
and other commodities; and receive 
in return cotton, sugar, aqua ardent 
(a spirituous distillation from cane 
juice and molasses, but different in 
flavour from rum), coffee, tobacco, 
lignum vitae, mahogany, satin and 
; tulip woods, a variety of gums, bal- 
sams, and medicinal roots, giving a 
considerable balance of profit in fa- 
vour of Lisbon. The Bahians have 
peuuissiou to import their own slaves. 


trade, of the Bahians, is likewise con* 
siderable and extensive; and that ti 
the southern provinces, Rio Grande, 
in particular, very lucrative. The trade 
carried on in the immediate confine* 
of the bay, of which a great part is 
inland, is astonishing. There are 
full eight hundred launches and sa« 
macks of different sizes, daily bring- 
ing their tribute of commerce to the 
capital ; tobacco, cotton, and various 
drugs from Cachsiera; die greatest 
assortment of common ’earthenware 
from Jaguaripe; rum and whale oil 
from Itaponca; timber from the 
province of the Ilheos ; farinha and 
salt fish from Porto Seguro ; cotton 
and maize from the river. Ileal and 
San Fraucisco ; and sugar, fine wood, 
and vegetables, from all quarters* 
Bahia, as well as Pernambuco, hag & 
staple for cotton ; and ou the impor- 
tation of this article in the launches 
and sumacks, the whole is landed at 
a warehouse appointed for the pur* 
pose, where it is weighed, sorted, 
and pressed; its quality; first, second, 
or inferior, marked on the bales; and 
then it is ready for exportation. In 
this general store it continues til! 
disposed of by the owner, at the 
prices commonly fixed by the staplers. 

The mode of conducting their 
commerce is by barter, notwinistand- 
ing the abundance of specie in circu- 
lation, and they credit each other to 
a great extent. In their dealings, 
a mean and knavish cunning prevails, 
particularly when trading with stran- 
gers; of whom they will ask for a 
commodity double the price they 
will take, while they endeavour to 
undervalue what they are to have 
in exchange by every artifice in their 
power. 

[To be concluded in our next .] 

, The conclusion of this inter- 
esting article will contain the popu- 
lation, laws, manners, and custom* 
of the Brazilians, account of th# 
diamond and gold mines, &c. See. 
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, Curious Carnage, addressed to 
Bukfon, and his Answer. 

I N BufFon’s Partie Hypothetique Of 
his natural history is a memoir 
upon the refrigeration of the earth 
and the planets. This memoir, as 
well as all the Partie Hypothetique 
of the system of the universe and 
theory of the earth, experienced much 
opposition. Many naturalists endea- 
voured to refute it ; but the greater 
part of the objections were themselves 
objectionable. But there was one 
' critique, and jw curious one, addressed 
to BufFon under the name of Madame 
L. B. D. V. and with the following 
mysterious letters. 

T. E. S. A. V. L. M. O. R. 
This critique was written with all 
the deference due to a great man, 
and it received the following answer. 
Previously, hovX'ever, we shall insert 
the letter which occasioned it. 

“ March 10, 1 7 / 6 . 
u Have pity on my ignorance, Sir ; 
vou will laugh at my observations : 
but still they contain doubts which I 
cannot resolve. They torment me; 
and I call he satisfied, in a perfect 
manner, only by yourself. No one 
can honour, respect, and love you 
more than I do; and this is natural, 
for no one has given me so much 
pleasure as yourself, nor is there any 
one to whom I owe so much grati- 
tude. I owe to you. Sir, the desire 
of instruction which I feel ; that de- 
sire was first excited by reading your 
immortal work. The power of your 
genius, which elevates me above my- 
self, which draws me into a career 
so little adapted to me, has given me 
courage ana strength to persevere in 
it. I shall perhaps, shortly, -dare to 
offer you the first fruits of my la- 
bours; but I dare do more at pre- 
sent; I dare mention to you. Sir, 
not only objections, but «ome difficul- 
ties which stop me. Have compas- 
sion on me ; come to my help, sup- 
port your own work ; the daughter of 
the eagle, 1 do not believe myself an 
eaglet ; but deign to raise me for an 
instant upon your wings, to behold 
th<* father of light. I have seen you 
hovering about him, and penetrating 
his nature; but I hive lost sight of 
you. You shall read what it is that 
staggers me ■ 1 implore your candour 
ana your goodness. iLidly have I 


dared to mention my doubts; mv 
timidity would not permit me to dfv 
vdope them. I said to myself, fhe 
master will hear me, and if he deigns 
to instruct me, he will resolve even 
difficulties which at present Ido not 
perceive. I have the honour to be, 
with the most lively gratitude srnd the 
most respectful esteem, Sir, &rc. 

Suffer me to remain incognito: 
every thing bids me do it.” 

The author of this letter developed 
at length the objections which he oi 
she seemed to regard as very impor- 
tant. BufFon replied in the follow- 
ing manner : j 

“ Sir, or Madam, for your objec- j 
tions betray both the delicacy and 
strength of your mind, permit me 
to observe, I . That it is not in consc- 
quence of attrition that bodies become 
heated , and that your first inference 
does not at all follow my principles. 

2. This attrition arises from the 
presence of circulating bodies. This 
action of circulating v bodies is in a 
direct ratio of their bulk and an in - 
verse one of t heir distance . 

<l Tin’s is not true; for the action 
of circulating bodies which produces 
attrition, is tu the ratio of their bulk • 
and celerity. Two bodies in repose, 
however near they may be, will never 
be heated, but a body C. round which 
circulate with great rapidity, other 
bodies, will heat in proportion as the 
circulating bodies are ponderous, nu- . 
merous, and rapid. 

“ As all the rest of your paper, 
though very ingenious, resTs upon 
this induction, which itself is not 
true, I imagine that my answer will 
be sufficient to one who appears to 
have so much penetration. 

(Signed) I)e Bui ton.” 
Montbard, March 1 77®- 
This explanation did not satisfy tlm 
srentlcmnn or lady. A second letter, 
longer than the ’first, in which the 
principles established by BufFon were 
placed by the side of objections sup- 
osed unanswerable, was written ; 
ut it remained unreplied to. The 
author published it, as well as the 
first, in the Journal de Phinqne for 
the month of Jan. 1777 - “ I had re- 
course, to my master,” said he, in an 
enclosed letter to*the Abbe Rozier, 
editor of the Journal, I only dared 
to mention some of the doubts which 
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stopped me ; he deigned to reply to 
*ie, bat his answer was not suiricient 
t(4 instruct me; I wrote again, &c.’* 
This was, hi fact, the custom of 
Buffon. When any objections were 
addressed to him, or explanations 
demanded, he replied concisely, say- 
ing however, all that he thought ne- 
cessary on the subject 5 but if they 
insisted, he put an end to an episto- 
lary correspondence often indiscreet, 
and which would have occupied too 
much of his valuable time, by reply- 
ing in such a manner as to remove the 
possibility of his opponent’s returning 
to the charge. . 1 remain, &c 

A. E. 

Leicester , Jan. 4, 1608. 

Mr. Burdon on the New Buildings 
at Downing College , Cambridge. 

H AVING lately been on a" visit 
to Cambridge, a place endeared 
to me by long acquaintance, and the 
remembrance of past pleasures, I had 
expected a great treat in seeing the 
new buildings at Downing College : 
judge, therefore, Mr. Editor, ot my 
disappointment, when I found them 
in every thing the reverse of what, 
in my opinion, they ought to be ; for 
though at present in an unconnected 
and unfinished state, they are suffi- 
ciently advauced to allow a judgment 
to be formed of the style and mode 
of building which is adopted, and the 
advantages they will possess when 
they come to be used as a place of 
residence. Allow me then to say, 
that they will neither have external 
beauty nor internal convenience, ajid 
I will give you my reasons for this 
seemingly harsh and severe censure, 
in the first place, I believe no good 
reason can be givfcn why the Grecian 
style of architecture has been adopted 
in preference to that which is vul- 
garly called Gothic; for though the 
lea of elegance and covenience may 
. e advanced in favour of the former, 
it is totally destroyed by the affected 
simplicity of the external front, and 
the total sacrifice of utility to whim 
and caprice. But in my opinion, the 
style of architecture best adapted to 
public buildings in England, is the 
English style, or that which has been 
adopted by our ancestors in their 
castles, churches, and colleges, not 
only as possessing the greatest beauty 
universal Mag. Vol. IX. 


at Doubling College* . 

and convenience ^nited, but as sane* 
tioned by the respect which we owe 
to their memory and munificence. 
Having premised these general re- 
marks, I will now endeavour to givg 
ou a more detailed account of the 
uildmgs of Downing College in tile 
state I saw them ; but lirst, let me 
speak of the situation, which is the 
most unfavourable that could possibly 
have been chosen, and one which 
nothing but the most complete ne- 
cessity can excuse : it is low, damp, 
and dirty; it is hemmed in on each 
side by paltry buildings, which pre- 
sent their worst parts to it; it is also 
between a jail and an hospital. I 
need say no more of the judgment ot 
taste of those concerned in its adop- 
tion. 1 he master’s lodge, and thd 
hou-e for the professor of physic, ar<* 
the two only buildings externally 
finished; and the first of these has a 
plain front of stone looking to the 
east : there are some few ornaments, 
but I do not immediately recollect of 
what nature. The ground floor is 
elevated about two feet, and hai 
windows of ten feet in height, reach- 
to the floor of the apart meets; abovd 
there are windows of four feet, nearly 
square, and above these there is no- 
thing. The sudden and striking dis- 
proportion between these two rows 
of windows, is a fault which totally 
destroys all external beauty and 
grandeur, for the whole height of the 
building is jnot thirty feet at the ut- 
most. 1 am told that the upper apart- 
ments arc like the rooms of a prison, 
for the windows are so high lrom the 
floor, that it is almost impossible to 
see out of them ; and so far from the 
ceiling, that it will be impossible to 
cover the space by curtains, cornices, 
or any other contrivances which are 
usually adopted in the apartments of 
private homes, where the tops of the 
windows generally reach near the 
ceiling, in order to avoid the vastness 
of public rooms, and to give ideas ul 
warmth and comfort. 

Lei me not forget to remark ano* 
ther singularity in this building, which 
by no means adds to its beauty, viz. 
that the upper windows are not form- 
ed by parallel lines, but the two per- 
pendicular lines have a slight in cl; na-^ 
tion to each other; this i suppose to 
have been borrowed from the tomb 
D 
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of Hero at Agrig^ntum, in which of this author, and the easy, elegant, 


there is a door, or rather window, in 
this shape, (ride [Vi/kins's Magna 
Gra'ria.) Though the building is 
now, 1 suppose, considerably ad- 
vanced, it would, in my opinion, be 
the cheapest mode, cost wnat it will, 
to' pull n down, and build it in the 
pure style of British architecture, 
such as prevailed in this kingdom 
from the time of Edward 1. to 
Henry IV. and of which so many 
beautiful specimens now exist : at 
atjv rate, it it is e suffered to stand, it 
wul be a lasting monument of the 
conceit of the architect, and of the 
total want of taste and judgment in 
those who approved his design ; for 
it will resemble a barrack more than 
a college, and be like any thing but 
what it ought. 

1 remain, &r. 

W. Burdon. 
Hartford , near Morpeth , 

Jan. C), 1808. 

P.S.. Permit me, Mr. Editor, in 
this place, to remark, that the gentle- 
man who once lived at Morpeth, and 
the initials of whose signature agree 
with mine, though our residence is 
different, has been guilty of a mean 
and paltry disguise, unworthy of any 
man who professes himself a friend 
of truth and free enquiry, by not 
daring to publish in his own name 
what ne dares to think on any subject 
of politics, religion or literature — let 
him come boldly forward\igainst the 
ranks of his enemies, and not sneak 
under the shield of another. It is 
enough for every man to answer for 
his own opinions ; to father those of 
another, is too much to be expected 
from any one. I have never shewn 
any fear to express what I think, but 
I Will never suffer any other man, 
under the cover of my name, to 
publish sentiments, which, even 
though I should approve, I will not 
be responsible for. I detest anony- 
mous writers, and every species of 
forgery; 

ANECDOTES OF ALEXIS PIRON. 

I N comparing the Metromanie* 
with' the other dramatic works 

9 * This was a celebrated corned v, 

by Piron. 


full, and vigorous manner in wind* 
it is written, with the coarse, incof*- 
rect, and languid style of his other 
pieces, above all Ins tragedies, one 
would be almost tempted to think, 
that he was gifted With a temporary 
and peculiar inspiration, for tho^ery 
purpose ot writing Metromanie ; there 
is no comparison between this and 
his other works ; you would scarcely 
believe them to be by the same 
author; and this singular dispropor- 
tion between the different produc- 
tions of one man is not to be found 
in so striking a manner in any other 
author. We cannot designate Vol- 
taire, Corneille, Racine, Moliere, 
&rc. by one of their works, without 
committing. a sort of injustice towards 
the rest ; for the author of Phuirc 
(Racine) is also the author of At Jialie, 
Jplugenie, &c. The author of Zaire 
(Voltaire) is also the author of At - 
lire, Mahomet , QLdipe , Metope, &c. 
The author of the Misanthrope 
(Moliere) is also the author of 7ar- 
tuffe, &c. Piron is the author of 
Metromanie, and that is all ; but 
that is a great deal. Not but that 
there is merit in some other of his 
pieces, but that merit is obscured and 
overwhelmed by loads of mediocrity. 

Le restene vaut pus Vhonveur <Pet)c wnnmti. 

There may, however, be reckoned 
among the productions of Piron some 
lively tales, and particularly some 
well -written epigrams ; but he is not 
classical in this respect, as Rousseau 
was. His prose, in his prefaces, is 
dften too epigrammatic. 

The conversation of Piron had a 
still greater reputation than his 
writings. It was foil of satire and 
epigram; he had the gaiety, malice, 
and innocence of a child. There 
are a thousand witty sayings of his 
that are cited, and some are attri* 
buted to him that do him no credit. 
His conversation, sparkling with wit, 
and hence often liable to excite 
alarm, inspired confidence,, however, 
by its gaiety and the simplicity of 
his character. The day of the first 
representation and condemnation of 
one of his pieces,, he supped with se- 
veral of the actors of the theatre j 
and whether it was that he felt the 
true force of his genius, or whether 
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he nought to drown his chagrin, or 
fcat he really did not nriud his ill 
Idbk, he was so rich and full in dis- 
course, lavished forth wit with such a 
prodigal hand, and excited such ge- 
neral delight, that one of the actors 
sprung up, and embracing him, ex- 
cJaimbd, “Ah, my friend! why do 
you not keep some of your wit for 
your plays?** 

Jl is recorded of this truly original 
poet, that lie composed his 'pieces 
without writing them; and -that lie did 
notread, but iccited fiom memory, 
to the actors, his comedy of the 
Fi/s Jnqrafs, which was therefore 
performed ere the author had written 
a line of it. 

Putin had been engaged for some 
time in an altercation with the cele- 
brated tragic writer Crebillon, but 
he never lost Jiiis esteem for him; lie 
sent him his Fils lug rats, with the 
following verses : 

“ Tout tie moi vt>iv> pf*se ot vous choque : 
,te n’ni pin* despair ni (hum ; 

D’unc .nnitic pen reciproque 
Adieu le nocud mat afferm* ; 

Mai*? nmlgtf* le sort cuncmi 
Mon lmmaip* e*<t t*d qtTil do't vtre : 

N*‘ pouv.mt le rendrei Paint, 

Qu’ an moms je le remit! a mon nuitre.”* 

It is not known what effect these 
verses produced upon Crebillon; 
hut, if he were not disarmed by 
them, it w ould be a spot upon his 
character. 

Piron was born at Dijon July fjth, 
lO’dp. He died at Paris January -21, 
1//J- 


ON SIIAKSPEARE AND JOHNSON. 

Silt, 

f |MIE letter of your correspondent, 
Jl in your last number, who has 
given some observations upon John- 
son’s dictionary, induces me to send 
ou the following additional error, 
r rather omission, in this work. 
The word mw is not to be found in 
ir; thopgh I should conjecture, from 
the ensuing lines of Shakspeare’s, 
that it signifies to make faces. Ca- 


* W e would thank nnv of our cor- 

respondents for a tiamlafion of these 
lines. 


liban, speaking df the various tor- 
tures that lie suffers from the spirit* 
ofProspero, says, 

“Sometimes, like apes, 

They moe and cliam ? ni me w 

Tempest, Act 11. Scene 2, - 

I quote from memory, nor have 
I jmt now any edition of Shakspeare 
by me to ascertain whethei this have 
been noticed by hU commentators. 
Premising the same uncertainty as to 
its originality, I will also trouble you 
with another Shaksperian remark. 

The lol lowing passage in Mac- 
beth has been the source of much 
contention among the black letter 
gentlemen: 

« My JlJrrv of life 

Is fallen into the sere, the yellow leaf, &c.” 

Sober minds are often tempted to 
doubt the possibility of such intdleo* 
tual blindness, as is sometimes to ^ 
found in commentators. A inor# 
beautiful, natural, and pathetic 
sage is scarcely to be found' in Eng- 
lish poetry, than this ; and yetbkufc* 
dering editors would alter it ! W 
burton confidently says it should be 
“ way of life/* that is, my course or 
progress : - does ndt* the contexFpro- 
nounce this emendation absurd ? 

“ My May of life 

Is fallen into theaere, the yellow /Jsvrf.” 

That is, the spring of existence 
has p issed away, and its autumn ap- 
proaches fast: but another passage 
from Shakspeare himself seems to 
proclaim the propriety of this reading : 
Leonato, in Much Ado about No - 
thing, when accusing Claudio of the 
wrongs which he has done fair Hero, 
exclaims, 

“ My lord, my lord, 

€t I’ll prove it on his body, if he dare; < 

“ Dt spite his nice fence, and his- activi 
“ practice, ■ 

“ His May of youth, and bloom 1 of lusty* 
“ hood.” Act V. 8c. t. 

No person can surely doubt* th# 
meaning of the former passage after 
reading this last; but, independently 
of all authority, do not the nature 
and pathetic tone of Macbeth’s ex- 
pressions sufficiently declare its tfro* 
priely? r J 

I remain, 

Jan . 14 , 1808. 


X. 
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piy the weaknes! of men of ge- conceived himself entitled ; and thip 
nius, and authentic anecdotes independence he certainly did posse$p. 
pF ijurns. It is not so generally known, how-* 

Edinburgh, Jan. 11, 1808. ever, that, to a becoming confidence 
Sir, in his own talents, he united a more 

rpfdERE is a discovery we often than ordinary share of modesty 3 and 
1 make, on perusing the lives of that it was those alone whose, con- 
pien of genius, not unattended with duct betrayed their unjust estimate of 
a sort ot malicious pleasure, that to his merits* whom he was disposed to 
whatever elevation of character they humble. He was always the first to 
piay have towered in their writings, discover merit, and to call .forth its 
jn their lives they have fallen below exertions in every one around hirr^ 
the ordinary level of humanity. — His mmd was of too elevated a cast 
Whether the siftne sensibility, which for envy to find the smallest entrance, 
fenders them so tremblingly alive to and he was too conscious of the in- 
pvery finer impression, leaves them trinsic force of his own talents to 
equally unfitted to struggle with the stand in need of crooked auxiliaries, 
gtqrrns of life; or whatever be the or the depression of another as a foil 
pause, the fact is certain. A host of for hi* own exaltation, 
flames could be conjured up in proof. But this independent bard, the 
but it is needless. Who knows not bard who sung the charge to the 
that the orator, who te fulmm’d over troops of the patriotic Bruce, and the 
Greece to Artaxerxes’ throne/* fled sublime song of Death, — will it be 
Jike a coward from the battle his own believed, that he was notwithstand* 
eloquence had provoked, and was ing an arrant coward ? It happened, 
reduced to the same apology with one day, that he was present in a 
tbe hero of Butler, pretty numerous company in Dum- 

** &vro$ toivyu irothw ncix***™” fries, along with an exciseman of the 
He who fights, and runs away, name of Rewit, with whom he had 
“ Lives to fight another day.” formerly quarrelled, and to. whom. 

That the poet who sung so sweetly naturally enough, fie bore no great 
J)ulce et decorum pro patria mori, good will. This Hewit chose to 
)eft his shield behind him at the speak of some extraordinary feats of 
battle of Philippi ? And that the drinking he had performed. Burns 
father of Roman eloquence and phi- expressed lfls sentiments, by request- 
Jpsophv, wept like a child in that ing the attention of* the company to 
exile which ought to hqve been to a story. “ I was lately invited to a 
Jiim a soqrce qf pride and exulta- party/’ said he, “ where, after din- 
jion } ner, the landlord put before each 

A poet of our own country, who guest a glass ] f arge enough to contain 
will yield tq none, antient or modern, the contents of a bottle, which, bav- 
in fire and native genius, will also ing filled with wine, he begged might 
yield to none of them in irregularity, be drunk off in a bumper. I imme- 
pnd sometimes depravity, of conduct, diately answered, • ‘ By G— , that’s 
Peace, however, to the memory of more than I can swallow.’ ” As this 
{turps : I wish not sacrilegiously to was giving Hewit the lie in a pretty 
rake up his ashes. But the considera- pointed manner, he rose up in a 
fion that the character of eminent passion, and made towards Burns, 
fnen belongs to posterity, and that who, pale and trembling, sheltered 
the wprld nag a right to be fully in himself behind the ladies*, and would 
possession qf that character, has in- not quit his situation, till he prevailed 
flpeed me to give some traits, that on a party of them to escort him 
Will shew him in a light in which he home. Hewit followed him to his 
is pot generally seen. It is usually house, and made use of all sorts of 
Understood, that life possessed uncom- outrageous expressions, to induce' 
jflon independence of mind, and that him to venture out, but all to no 
^ po.rank or eleyatiop screened him purpose.— —On another occasion, he 
' from his indignation, who infringed was called out, along with the rest 
fill thp of r^spept'tq which {ip of the Rum fries volunteers,, jfl a 
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threatened insurrection occasioned by commits to utter 0 ruin and destruc- 
the high price of provisions. The tion the hopes and happiness of the 
nibb began to disperse, and he was man whom he had pledged himself 
inducea to repair in arms to the inn to restore to comfort and society. A 
of the town, where it was agreed to man so acting, would act disgrace- 
remain for some time in readiness, to fully, and would merit universal exe- 
prevent further disorders. After an cration ; and yet to do this, Cicero 
internal, the people began again to considers , as right, because it is 
assemble ; and when the drum beat wrong not to sacrifice small to great 
to arms, Burns was dragged out by evils ( contra officimn est, majus non 
his companions, more dead thah anteponi minori), that is, we must 
alive', betraying, in his every word place self in the first rank of consi- 
and gesture, an apprehension about aeration, and to that mercenary deity 
his fate, of which a child would be sacrifice all that is nfcmly, generous, 
ashamed. I am, &c. and noble. 

Hellenicus. While upon this subject, 1 will ad- 
vert to another passage of the same 
on the philosophy of cicero. author, which shews as great a want 

Sir, of acuteness, as the other does of 

FFHE philosophy of Cicero has its justice. 

JL admirers, and many are there “ Nihil cnim est tarn angusti animi 
who regard his morality as pure; tamque parvi, qu&m amare diritias: 
yet, in the course of an attentive pe- nihil honestius magnificentiusque, 
rusal of his fficiis , I have often quam pecuniam conicmneie, si non 
thought that saw a certain adcom- habeas.” — 7 bid. c. i 20. 
modating spirit, a pliant submission To despise what we have not, is 
to events (as they may affect our often an effect of envy * and a poor 
interest) inculcated. It does not par- man’s contempt of wealth would b& 
take of that noble steadiness, that very suspicious. It might, indeed# 
firm undaunted rectitude which argue greatness of mind, to contemn 
should be the aim of every man : on riches when in our possession, for it 
the contrary, it counsels a certain would be an active virtue, and there- 
prevarication of conduct, which 1 fore a real one. 
would term duplicity. Of this cha- I remain, &c. A. B. 

meter is the following, in my opi- Cambridge , Jan . 1, 1808. 

nion : 

“ Contra officium est, majus non the origin and progress of thx 
anteponi minori; ut, si constitucris commerce of trance with hol- 
te cuipiam advocatum in rein pra> land. 

fcentem esse venturum, atque interim Dutch and the French were 

graviter a*grotare filius caeperit, non JL united by a treaty of commerce 
sit contra offictum , non jacure quod in the 1 3 th century; and about thq 
direr is" — O/f'. lib. 7. c. 10. end of the 14th, tne States of Hol- 

Now, Sir, in my opinion, this is a land addressed some petitions to 
false and devspicable maxim, and un- Charles V. wherein they requested 
worthy a high and generous mind, permission to trade with France, 
Let ns suppose an advocate engages stating the benefits which would 
to plead a cause of the utmost im- accrue to them, in being able to 
portance to his client,— a cause on provide themselves with the salt, 

which depends his happiness, cha- wines, cloths, and other mcrchan- 

racter, perhaps his life : he rests se- dises of that country. These people 
cure in the confidence he has of his (the Dutch) have always had sulfi- 
counsel, and commits unhesitatingly cion t policy to support their demand* 
-to his hands the most precious deposit for a commercial intercourse with 
he has. On the very morning, per- France by the demonstration of facts, 

chance, that the trial comes on, the In the year 1558, Bofecl, the am- 

son or daughter of this advocate is bassador to prance 'from Holland, in 
taken suddenly and dangerously ill soliciting a renewal of the ancient 
{graviter ergrotare caeperit) , arid he alliance between the two countries, 
therefore declines his attendance and presented to the French government 
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a detailed statement of the merchan- 
dises carried off by. the Dutch from 
the ports of France, and hence it 
appears, that, at the said epoch, the 
exports for Holland amounted in va- 
lue to 7 2, OCX), 000 francs, viz. manu- 
factured articles 52, 000,000, law 
commodities 3, <X>G,(XJO; v ines, eata- 
bles, animals,and minerals, 17,000,000 
francs. 

b This commerce, considering the 
time in which it was carried on, will 
appear immense, the more so, if 
Compared with, the Fiench exports 
for Holland at the present day, which 
do not amount to more to 46,000,000 
francs; but it must be observed, that 
the Dutch, in 155ft, were almost the 
Sole navigators to Fiance, whose pro- 
ductions,^'. they distribut'd through- 
out Germany and most ot the north- 
ern countries; whereas, since that 
period, those very nations have them- 
selves found the way to carry on a 
direct traffic with France. In conse- 
uence, therefore, of its commercial 
ependence upon Holland, France 
found herself obliged, in ](i02, to 
renew the alliance with that country, 
which Colbert favoured, l>y his ad- 
justment of the customs in 1(164. 
In 1667, however, he raised the du- 
ties upon all such Dutch merchandises 
as he thought France did not stand in 
absolute need of. In 1671, the 
Dutch prohibited, under pain of con 
fiscation,the importation of the wines 
and manufactures of France into their 
ports. Hereupon, Colbert adopted 
measures to counteract the pernicious 
tendency which this sudden cessation 
of intercourse between the two na- 
tions might have, in regard to France, 
at a time when the latter had not 
sufficient merchant ships of her own 
to export her commodities. The 
measures .alluded to consisted in an 
invitation and promise of encourage- 
ment to such Mamburghese, Danes, 
at\d Swedes, as would frequent the 
French ports; but by the peace of 
Nimegucn, every thing returned to 
its original channel, and the Dutch 
regained their superiority in icspect 
to the common e of France. The 
feuds of William III. and Louis XIV. 
overwhelmed the industry of both 
•nations with calamity. The pride of 
l.ouis was in no wise inferior to the 
hatud ot Wiilgnn, who, at Augs- 


burg, leagued with all Europe against 
France. The prohibitions with r<& 
spect to Dutch produce and manu- 
factures were re-issued in 1088, and 
the Dutch retaliated, by excluding 
from Holland. French wines and 
brandy. These hostile proceedings 
weie retarded, in 1699, by the 'peace 
of Ryswick, when a decree very fa* 
umrable to the produce and manu- 
factures of Holland was issued, and 
which was a happy medium between 
those of 1064 and 1667. 

The war of the Spanish succession 
again broke the intercourse, which 
was not renewed till the peace of 
U trecht , 1 7 1 . So many detriments 
to the commerce of the two nations, 
in the space of half a century, ne- 
cessarily tended to weaken the ties 
which existed between France and 
Holland. In fact, at the end of the 
reign of Louis XIV. the amount of 
the French exports for Holland ap- 
peared to have decreased more than 
one half what thby were previously 
to the administration of Colbert. 
This, on the whole, was not so inju- 
rious to France as may be imagined ; 
for, in proportion as her connexion 
with Holland decayed, that with the 
other northern nations increased, 
The amount of the exports for Hol- 
land, at the period just mentioned, 
was 30,700,000 francs, viz. manu- 
factures 2,300,000, raw commodi- 
ties 6,000,000; wine, West India 
sugar, and Levant coffee, 22,400,000. 
At the time of the revolution, the 
exports amounted to 46,000,000 
francs. The imports at the end of 
Louis XIV\s. reign amounted to the 
sum of 12 million, and at the epoch 
of the revdutioi\ to 33, 1 (X), (XX) 
francs. From these statements it 
will appear, that the commerce be- 
tween Fiance and Holland has expe- 
rienced a sensible increase within the 
last seventy years \ but, at the same 
time it is to be remarked, that the 
purchases made by the French in 
Holland are nearly three times as 
great as' they were at the end of 
Louis XIV. \s reign. The commodi- 
ties .sent by the Dutch to France.are, 
liners, raw and spun cotton, spices of 
all suits, sugar-candy, drugs, fine 
wools, horse hair, hoi ns, dyes, writ- 
ing pens, diamonds, pearl#, madder, 
gall mils, gums, alum, vitriol, pew- 
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ter, lead, tin, copper, steel, iron, pots have been, and am*when I am nnder 
and other utensils of iron, stoves for any Incertainty of your Condition, 
distilleries and for the colonial sugar- while it continues so doubtful. It 
houses, brass wire, quicksilver, sul- was a Concern to roe not to Seeyou 
pbur tanned hides, Russian skins, the day before 1 left Bath, tho I 
flax hemp flax seed, cables, cordage, should have felt Pain in taking leatre 
sail-cloth, masts, yards, beams, rosin, of you. I thank your Son for your 
pitch* tar, tallow, candles, cheese, Letter he sent me, which gives me 
butter, salted and smoked salmon and more and more hopes. I beg to hear 
herrings, whale oil and fins, linseed weekly at least how you advance, 
oil, musk, ainbergi is, coral, pun- Every one who knows you shews 
cheons, pipes, ashes, bees and white great Interest m your Welfare, and 
wax, wax candles and tapers, starch, solicitude for it. It will be a kind- 
decanters, fine and coarse thread, ness to them all to gi*e me the op- 
porcelain, tea, chocolate, cowries, portunity of telling them any good 
all sorts of mercery for the Guinea news of you. Dear Sir, be assured 
trade, tapestries, fire-arms, gunpow- I desire nothing so much, and that 
der, bullets, shells*, and otherWditary no man can be more your faithful 
stores, in return, Holland procures or with more esteem 
from the different parts of France, Ever affectionate Servant, 
viz. from Paris, gold, silver, and A. Pope. 

silken stuffs, damasks, table linen. To John Brinsden, Esq. at Mr. de- 
millinery, ribbons, gloves, fans, toys, land’s in Bath, 

and books ; from Rouen , linen cloth, 1 

laces, woollen and silken hosiery, dear sir, 

mercery, hardware, woad, cards for I should often _ wish to enquire 
clothiers, drinking glasses, apples, of your ^Father’s and my Friend’s 
pears, cyder, and confectiouary 3 state, but that I constantly know it 
from Dieppe , laces, glass, mercery, from the accounts sent to the Family 
ironmongery, combs and snuff-boxes in town, where I diligently call my- 
of horn ; from Caen , paper ; from self when in London, and send, when 
Orleans , wines, brandy, saffron, and ant of it. And your own kind letters 
camlets 3 from St. Mafo , paper, calf- give me yet a more satisfactory ac- 
$kins, millstones, honey, grain, raw count. The last both from Them, 
sugar, and several Indian and Spanish and from you, almost rid me of the 
merchandises j from Nantes , cloths, fears I confess I could not but enter- 
lioney, saffron, wines, brandy, plums, lain all along 3 for if the Surgeons, 
sugar, indigo, Ike.; from Rochelle , after so much Experience as they 
wine*, brandy, salt, cork, wood, and have had of the process of Iris Case, 
paper; from Cognac, brandy ; from do now think him in a fairer wav th^n 
Buiirdeaux, wines, brandy, vinegar, ever (as you tell me) I can lay a 
chesnuts, plums, corkwood, honey, greater stress upon their opinion than 
saffron, turpentine, &c.; from va- I could upon that of any Doctor 
rious other parts of, France, feathers, whose helps in such a case are of a 
laces, taffetas, olives, capers, audio- slower and therefore more uncertain 
vies, Levant merchandises, Italian operation. Pray let mv dear friend 
ditto, Angora goats, and camels’ hair, know, there is no man whose Welfare 
&c. &c. at this time gives me half theConpern 

The balance of tr/ide is generally that his does, and that there is no one 
about 12,000,000 francs in favour of Scheme of my future life, which 
France. would be a Greater Joy to me, than 

■ to take that Journey with him abroad, 

ywo original letters from if it please God to enable him to 
Alexander pope (never before make it. I desire him to write word 
published) . so to our G reat Friend*, whose health I 

dear sir, hear just now is not so good as I w ish 

London, Jan. 21, ,1 741. it; Pm told he has had his Bileous 

.It is impossible for me to tell you : ^ — 

how warmly I wish your aiheudment T . T> r . , 

and Recovery 3 and how anxious I Lur<1 Bolin^brokc.^ 
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Mr. Sates ' Letter to the Editor . 


{January 


Ague again. I hSre nothing to add 
but my thanks for yours, and my 
desires of the Continuance of your 
Informations, especially i.f they con- 
tinue so favourable, and so pleasing, 
to Sir, 

Your very affectionate, 

March 15, humble Servant, 
*741. A. Pope. 

*lo the Rev. Mr. Ch. Brinsden 
at 

Bath 

MR. BATE'S TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir, 

B Y the favor of a neighbour of 
mine, I sometimes get a peep 
at your monthly publication ; and 1 
am sorry to find, in your Number 
for December last, that my foolish 
modesty, in signing only the initials 
of my name, should have caused an 
unpleasant mistake. You will oblige 
me by inserting this public acknow- 
ledgment in your next. The initial 
letters of Mr. W, Burdon’s name 
and mine being the same, and an 
exact similarity of hand-writing, in- 
duced you to attribute my attempt 
to vindicate Milton from the charge 
of blasphemy, to the pen of that 
gentleman. I .am not a little gratified 
by the credit that must redound to 
me from your appearing to persist in 
the opinion you had formed, viz. 
that the speculation alluded to is 
really the composition of that gen- 
tleman. I must, however, in justice 
to him, waive modesty, and acknow- 
ledge myself the author of it, and do 
here subscribe my name and place 
of abode. I am sorry to find that 
Mr. W. Burdon disclaims what I had 
presumed he possessed — a veneration 
for the scriptures. I wish that that 
respectable gentleman, who, 1 hear, 
bears an, excellent character in his 
neighbourhood, thought as I do about 
religion. It is not only a tie between 
Goa and man, but the great bond of 
civil union ; and wbat, more than 
reason, distinguishes men from brutes. 
Lest you should suppose from the 
similarity of our band-writing, that 
it i? Mr. Burdon himself who now 
addresses you, 1 send this communi- 
cation through the medium of an 
amanuensis. W* Bates. 

Hatfield Farm , near Morpeth , 

Jan . 12, 1808. 


The Editor is happy in being able to 
insert the above letter : an avowal #0 
candid will , it is hoped , do away evfry 
unpleasant mpression upon Mr. Bur- 
don's mind. To Mr. Bates we must 
observe, that we did not persist in the 
idea o f the letter on the “ Blasphemy of 
Milton' " being Mr. Burdon s, after that 
gentleman's public disavowal. The 
letter from Mr. Burdon , in the present 
number, which contains a postscript 
relative to this business , was printed 
before the arrival of Mr. Bates' letter ; 
or, perhaps , in suppressing that post - 
script , we should but have anticipated 
the wishes of Mr. Burdon himself 

MR. COBBETT AND THE LEARNED 
LANGUAGES. 

Sir, 

r |^HE letter of Attalus, in your last 
A Number, p.495, “ On the 
Learned Languages,” "recalled to my 
recollection “ the gauntlet of defiance'* 
thrown down by Mr. Cobbett, some 
months since, and to which your cor- 
respondent cursorily alludes. I re- 
member the agitation of the question 
at that time, and took some interest 
in it. I remember too the haughty 
boast made by Mr. Cobbett, that lie 
would, in a certain number of co- 
lumns of his Register, confute all that 
could be advanced by the two Uni- 
versities, and indeed the whole king- 
dom, in favour of the study of the 
learned languages. This was a mighty 
assertion, and one that excited some 
curious expectations. Not that it was 
supposed Mr. Cobbett could ably dis- 
cuss a question he was ignorant of; 
for, whatever credit his partizans may 
allow him in political abuse, the world 
would give him but small pretensions 
to any judgment in literature. But it 
was thought there would be some 
amusement to see how so daring a 
challenge would be executed. Mr. 
Cobbett had publicly pledged himself 
to perform a certain task, and his read- 
ers and the public waited to behold 
the performance. Vain expectation ! 
As far as I can learn, he has never writ- 
ten a line upon the subject ! This is 
like a man who bullies you at the thea- 
tre, challenges you, ana then gives you 
a false card of address. If he had any 
sense of shame, he would at least have 
attempted to make good his bragging, 
or have acknowleaged it& iiliuiess i 
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but perhaps he thought that by letting Henry Kirke White was the second 

the question quietly drop, nis own son of John and Mary White, ana 
disgrace would be forgotten. — No: was bom in Nottingham, March 2!,' 
the pages of the Universal Magazine 1^85. His father is a butcher* Front 
shall record his foolish presumption, his third to his fifth year, Henry 
and its ridiculous consequences with learned to read at the school of a Mr* f 
regard to himself. Garrington 5 “ whose name, unim- 

Cov entry, I remain, &c. portant as it may appear/* says Mr* 

Jan. 7, 1808. A Linguist. Southey, “ is mentioned, because she 

■ ■ » " ■ had the good sense to perceive his? 

Memoirs o/’Henry Kirke White., extraordinary capacity, and spoke of 
of Nottingham, late of St. John's what it promised with confidence.** 
College , Cambridge. At a very early age his love of reading 

ri^HERE has not arisen, in modern became conspicuous. “ I could fkney, 

JL times, a character so truly in- says his eldest sister, ** I see him iu 
teresting as the lamented subject of his little chair, with a large book upon 
the present article. Burns and Chat- his knee, and his mother calling— 
terton command respect to their ge- ‘ Henry, my love come to dinner 
nius } but lose it for themselves, which was repeated so often without 
High-gifted, endowed with powers being regarded, that she was obliged 
towering above the common track to change the tone of her voice be* 
of intellect, we gaze upon them as fore she could rouse him. 1 * 
something more than human) but When Henry was about si*, he Wad 
when we turn from the poet to the placed under the Rev. John Blanch* 
man, we sigh to behold so little con- ard, who kept at that time the best 
cord between the heart and mind, school in Nottingham. Here he 
Not so with the amiable Kirke White: learned writing, arithmetic, and 
we admire, we idolize the poet; we French. When he was about eleven, 
love and reverence the man— if man he one day wrote a separate them# 
he may be called ; nipt in the very for every boy in his class, which con* 
bloom of youth, and when fame was sisted of about twelve of fourteen, it 
just ready to shed the honours o’er was deemed a happy circumstance 
him for which he longed so ardently, that he was at so good a school j yet 
Born with a genius of uncommon it was not so advantageous to him as 
character, inspired w ith an ardour for it might have been ; for one whole 
learning, which nothing but death day in each week, and his leisure 
oould overcome ; gifted with a heart hours on the others, were employed 
full of the mild and liberal virtues ; in carrying the butcher’s basket* 
who does not sorrow for his early Some difference at length arose bo- 
fate ? tween his father and Mr. Blanchard, 

Mr. Southey has taken upon him- in consequence of which Henry wai 
self the affectionate office oi collect- removed. 

ing what was yet unpublished of this He was next placed under the carts ‘ 
extraordinary youth, and prefixing to of Mr. Shipley, who soon discovered 
the whole a “ Life” of him. No man that he was a boy of quick perception 
was better qualified for the office, for and very great talents. About this 
lie could sympathise with the sorrows period he began to exercise his talents; 
of genius : no man could have executed and wrote what he called School Lam - 
it better.. We had originally allotted poons ; but these he afterwards de- 
the consideration of these volumes to stroyed. One of the poems written 
our critical department, but we found at this period has been preserved, and 
that the limits of that part of our work Mr. Southey has inserted it in the 
would not suffer us to do justice to volumes now before us: its title is, 
our readers, to our own feelings, to “ On being confined to School on# 
Mr. Southey, and to the memory of pleasant mottling in spring.” It was 
Henry ! We shall therefore briefly written at the age of thirteen, and 
detail the events of Ins life, and pre- betrays all that tenderness of thought 
sent some specimens of hi& genius, and sweet melancholy of disposition^ 
both from his published and, till now, that so .peculiarly marked ms efian 
unpublished poetry. rue ter. N 

.Universal Mag. Vql. IX* E % * . 
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Jt was now resolved to breed him 
up to the hosiery trade, the staple 
manufacture of his native place ; and 
at the ace of fourteen, he was placed 
in a stocking loom, with the view, at 
come future period, of getting a situ* 
ation in a hosier’s warehouse. “ Du* 
ring the time that he was thus em- 
ployed/* observes Mr. Southey, “ he 
might be said to be truly unhappy ; 
he went to his work with evident re- 
luctance, and could not refrain from 
sometimes hinting his extreme aver- 
sion to it 5 but the circumstances of 
his family obliged them to turn a deaf 
ear.” What were his feelings at 
this time (in his fourteenth year), 
may be known from the following 
Iine9, in an Address to Contemplation' 
and let it be remembered, that he who 
could produce such, was confined to 
the drudgery of mere mechanical 
Operation : — 

44 Thee do I own, the prompter of my joys, 
The soother of my cares, inspiring peace ; 
And 1 will ne'er forsake thee.— Men may 
rave 

And blame and censure vie, that 1 don't tie 
IMy ev’ry thought down to the desk, and 
spend 

The morning of my life in adding figures 
With accurate monotony , that so 
The good things of the world may be my 
lot, 

„ And I might taste the blessedness of wealth : 
But oh 1 1 was not made for money getting j 
Tor me no much respected plum awaits, 
Nor civic honor, envied .—For as still 
1 tried to cast, with school dexterity, 

The interesting sums, my vagrant thoughts 
Would quick revert to many a woodland 
haunt 

Which fond remembrance cherished, and 
the pen [tur’d, 

Dropt frpm my senseless fingers as I pic- 
in my mind’s eye, how, o’er the shores 
of Trent, 

1 ere while wandered with my early friends 
In social intercourse. And then I’d think 
How contrary pursuits had thrown us wide, 
One from the other, scattered o’er the globe : 
They were set down with sober steadiness, 
Each to his occupation. I alone, 

A wayward youth, misled by fancy’s va- 
garies, 

Bemain’d unsettled, insecure, and veering 
With yvery wind to every point of the 
compass. ^ 

■Yes, in the counting-house I could indulge 
In fits of close abstraction j— yea, amid 
The busy bustling crowds could militate 
And send my thoughts ten thousand leagues 
away 


Beyond the Atlantic, resting on my friend. 
Aye, Contemplation, ev’n in earliest youth? 

I woo'd thy heavenly influence ! 1 would 
walk 

A weary way, when all my toils were done. 
To lay myself at night in some lone wood, 
And hear the sweet song of the nightin* 
gale. 

Oh, these were times of happiness, and still 
To memory doubly dear ; for growing years 
Had not then taught me— man was made 
to mourn; 

And a short hour of solitary pleasure 
Stolen from sleep, was ample rccompence 
For ail the hateful bustles of the day. 

My op'niug mind was ductile then, and 
plastic, 

A nd soon the marks of care were worn away, 
While l was swayed t if every novel im- 
pulse, 

Yielding to all the fancies of the hour. 

But it has now assumed its character, 

Mark’d by strong lineaments, its haughty 
tone, 

Like the firm oak, would sooner break than 
bend. 

Yet still, Oh Contemplation ! I do love 
To indulge thy solemn inusings $ still the 
same 

With thee alone, I know to melt and weep; 
In thee alone delighting. Why along 
Tile dusky track of commerce should l toil. 
When with an easy competence content, 

I can alone be happy; where with thee 
I may enjoy the loveliness of nature, 

And loose the wings of fancy ! Thus alone 
Can l partake of happiness on earth, 

And to be happy here is man's chief end. 
For to be happy he must needs be good. 

His mother was the tender and 
affectionate friend to whom he open- 
ed all his hopes, and told all his cares. 
To her he said he could not bear the 
thoughts of spending seven years of 
his fife in spinning and folding up 
stockings; he wanted something to 
occupy his Irain , and he should be 
wretched if he continued longer at 
this trade, or indeed in any thing 
except one of the learned professions. 
At length, after overcoming a variety 
of obstacles, he was fixed in.the office 
of Messrs. Coldham and Enfield, at- 
tarnies and town clerks of Notting- 
ham. As ho premium could be given 
with him, he was engaged to serve 
two years before he wa8 articled, so 
that, though be entered this office at 
fifteen, he was not articled till the 
commencement of the year 1 802 . 

On his thus entering the law, it 
was recommended to him by his em* 
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ployers, that he should endeavour to 
t>btain some knowledge of Latin. 
He had now only the little time which 
an attorney’s office, in very extensive 
practice, afforded ; yet, under every 
difficulty, he persevered, and soon 
made himself acquainted with this 
language, and added to it some know- 
ledge of Greek. He used to exercise 
himself in declining Greek nouns and 
verbs, as he was going to and from 
the office. Afterwards he acquired 
aomething of Italian, Spanish, and 
Portuguese ; nor was he ignorant of 
astronomy, chemistry, and other 
branches of knowledge. Jt may be 
wondered how he got so much ; but 
every moment, when free from bu- 
siness, even at his meals, he was 
pursuing his studies. He was pas- 
sionately fond of music, and could 
play very pleasingly by ear on the 
piano forte, composing the bass to the 
air he was playing. He had a turn 
for mechanics, and all the fittings up 
of his study were the work or his 
own hands. 

At a very early age, soon after he 
was taken from school, be was ambi- 
tious of being admitted a member of 
a literary society, then existing at 
Nottingham: he wa^at first rejected 
on account of his youth, but by the 
intercession of a friend he was at last 
admitted. He next gained some 
prizes (a silver medal, globes, &c.) 
in the Monthly Preceptor , for the 
best answers to certain questions 
therein proposed, and afterwards cor- 
responded with the Monthly Mirror. 
His communications to this work pro- 
cured him the acquaintance of Mr. C. 
Lofft (well known for his profound 
criticisms on Bloomfield} ; his encou- 
ragement, together with that of another 
gentleman, induced him to prepate a 
little volume of poems for the press, 
towards the close of the year 1802, 
It was his hope, (as lie himself states 
in the preface), that this publication 
might, either by the success of its 
aale, or the notice which it might 
excite, enable him to prosecute nia 
studies at college, and nt himself for 
the churph. 

Henry was strongly advised to ob- 
tain some patroness for his book ; but 
whoever was the adviser, shewed his 
own ignorance of genius and a feeling 
mind. The Countess of Derby was 
first applied to, but she declined it. 


sending at thesam^ time a two pound 
note, as her subscription to the work. 
The Duchess of Devonshire was then 
tried, and the manuscript was left at 
Devonshire-house. Some time elajj- 
sed, and no notice was taken, and It 
was at last with some difficulty that 
his brother, Neville White, was able 
to get it back again. A letter was 
then tried, and permission finally ob- 
tained : the work was published, de- 
dicated, bound in morocco, and sent, • 
and not a word was ever deigned in 
reply! This was a lesson for those 
weak beings who advi&d the measure. 

The work was reviewed by the 
Monthly Review, in a manner which 
Mr, Southey has exposed and censured 
With just indignation. How falteb 
must the writer of that article be in 
self-estimation, when he considers Ilf 
own purblind attempts to degrade the 
genius of one, destined, in so afhfttl&fe 
period, to command the admir»|fflti 
of all ! Among these poems, so ig- 
norantly criticised, was the foUd#!ti 
which alone, had the rest Mfrfai 1 
tr$sh, might have prodafuatod 
Mtm f M inspiration:—- v ' 

TO THE HE*! I ROBXJMAUY. 

Sweet scented flowVT who ^rt wqnt 
bloom 

On January’s front severe ; r 

And o’er the wint’ry desart drear 
To waft thy waste perfume; 

Come, thou shalt fornv-my nosegay now, > 
And 1 will bind thee round my brow. 

And as 1 twine the mournful wreath, * 

I'll weave a melancholy song. 

And sweet the Strain shall be, and long. 

The melody of death. ' 

Come, funeral flow'r! who lov’st to dwelf 
With the pale corse in lonely tomb. 

And throw across the desart gloom 
A sweet decaying smell : 

Come, press my lips* artd lie with me, 
Beneath the lowly aider tree, 

And we will sleep a pleasant sleep $ 

And not a care shall dare intrude, 

To break the marble solitude, . 

So peaceful and so deep. 

And hark ! the wind-god, as he flies, % * 
Moans hollow in the forest trees, * 

And sailing on the gusty breeze, 
Mysterious music dies ! 

Sweet flow’r I that requiem mild is mine. 

It warns me to the lonely shrine, 

The pold turf altar of the dead£ 

My grave shall be in yon lone spot, 

Where as I lie, by all forgot, ^ 

A dying fragrance thou wilt o’er my ashes 1 
shed. 

E 2 [To he continued.'] . 
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CRITICISM. 

<4 Nulli negabimus, nutli differemus justitiam." 

Struggles through Life , exem- suffer by its failure. These were scnu 
plified in the various Travels and pies that do honour to him $ but we 
Adventures in Europe, Asia, Africa , think the event will prove that they 
and America, of Lieutenant John were groundless, 

Harriott, formerly of Rockford , The tenor of the <e Introduction” 

in Essex } rim resident Magistrate .excited at first some degree of doubt 
of the Thames . Police . 2 vojs. upon our minds as to the authentic 

X807- city pf these <c Struggles:” it is writ-* 

have read these volumes with ten as a man M ould write who has 
* Y V mom than common interest ; boldness enough to descend to deceit, 
'y?U have been amused and instructed but not resolution to palm it upon 
,by them i and we have risen from the others: it fluctuates between half 
^perusal with a pleasing impression of reasons why it should be believed, 
<the author's character. The first vo- and why it should not. This doubt 
i|ume, though stamped with every was somewhat increased too by a* cir- 
t^ppearance of truth* yet abounds so cumstance which we think wrong : 
in adventure, that we w^ere scarcely Mr, Harriott never gives the names 
less amused than when we first read of persons with whom he has any 
fiocjerjck Random. Mr. Harriott is dealings, but only their initial letter, 
a t lively and unaffected narrator of though perhaps they are ministers or 
fact*;, and describing his own persq- secretaries to public bodies, and where 
adventures he throws an air of of course such concealment was nu- 
eipcerity over them, well calculated gatpry j if concealment were wish- 
to bespeak the favour, of theteade** .ed v Jp the progress of the work* 

. Some of the anecdotes, however, however, every feeling of doubt va- 
,Wbi<?b he relates, appear to have re-nished. 

reived the embellishments of narra- In relating the events and feeling* 
tion : we do not ouestion the basis, of his. childhood, Mr, Harriott has 
but we suspect that much of the fallen into an error, not very easy tq 
ornaments and part of the superstruc- be avoided : he has transferred the 
lute have been added by way of giv- thoughts of manhood to the era of 
ing unify' to tlie whole. Such we infancy. (See p.5, vol.I.) The hu- 
itttagjrte to be the case with the apec- man mind may sometimes outstrip the 
dote re}ated at p. I 91 , vefl. I.; nor do course of years ; but it is difficult to 
we wish to insinuate that therefore fall bapk to the simplicity of infancy. 
Mr. H. is censurable: no map ever Our author's first bias for travelling 
yet related a&‘ event precisely as it was excited by reading Robinson 
happened : for, in ' fact, few eventg prusoe, and he went to sea when lie 
happen in such a manner as to pos- was little more than thirteen, as mid- 
ses* an interest it> rejation : and when shjpman, on board a man of war. 
elapse of years intervenes between There is an unaccountable omission of 
the occurrence and the recital, we dates throughout the whole work, so 
remember only the leading and gene- that we fcnowmot when this happened : 
yal circumstances, and add >f plea- but frpm this period, however, our 
sure whatever may fend to heighten author, underwent various adventures 
Jbe effect without destroying the veri- in each quarter of the globe. To al- 
similitude. tempt to detail occurrences so multi- 

The work is dedicated to his chil- farious would only prove the folly of 
dren and grand-children, and hete, the undertaking ;' put, as a specimen 
thereto#, no flattery can be sus* of our author’s mode of narration, we 
fleeted. His motive for publiea- select the following m Adventure in 
tion fie states to have been to meet porsica.*' 

|heir wishes t and he published for ' 44 When ordered home to England, 
because no bookseller sboukj most of us quitted th? Mediterranean 
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raa s, where we had been cruising so which time he hfclself te gjled us 
Jong, with regret. with a flaggon or lather eAfibasb 

f * On sailing from Leghorn the last two of common wine, while every fe- 
time, we ran close in with Corsica, male and child in the house continued 
and were so long becalmed as to hoist pryfng and looking at us us great 
our boat out and send it ashore for riosities. 

the chance of procuring live stock, "We accompanied the hprdsma** ,¥ 
eggs, wine, and fruit, though but few who continued equipped just a* W« * 
houses were visible. saw him at the first The grunterz 

** I was one of the party. We appeared familiar enough with blip 
landed in a small cove; Und‘, leaving and his son, as they walked fcjbout in 
two hands to take care of the boat, the midst of them, but they eyed and 
ascended a long sloping hill, at the were as shy of us as the old man's fa- 
top of which was a nigh stone wall, mily within doors j both looking oh 
over which hung large clusters of us, no doubt, as the strangest animals 
tempting grapes. they had ever seen. 

“We went on to the left, in hopes “ Having agreed for the price by 
of finding an entrance or some house, weight, as they were, and pointed out 
There was no pathway, but we walked one as about the size ana condition 
nearly a quarter of a mile until we that would suit best, we were HotU 
came to a large old mansion, where little surprised to see the old herdji- 
we gave a loud halloo. Some women man take out one of his longpis$i{$, 
and children soon appeared; but, on and, cocking it, he instantly snot fftc 
seeing such outlandish figures, as no hog dead, and his son as directly drew 
doubt we appeared to them, they ran his sniga-snee and cut the animal’s 
in faster than they came out. In a throat across, so as to half separate his 
few minutes, however, two male ani- head from the body. The lather, 
mals made their appearance, in a dress loading his pistol again, desired us fo 
nearly resen>hiing what we may pic- poihf out others, when we informed 
ture to ourselves of Robinson Crusoe him we wanted to take them on board 
an$ his man. They were father and alive. Selecting snob as we liked, 
son, dressed in jackets and a kind of they were separated from the rest and 
short trowsers, made of goats skins, secured by a bass- rope, tying them to 
with the hair outwards, tied with each other by one leg and by the in nut. 
thongs, and hanging rather loose. In We agreed likewise to take the dead 
a belt round their waist they had each hog, on their conveying it to the boat, 
a pair of large pistols, with a long and by the weight of that to pay for 
smg-a-snee knife at their sides. The the others.. Examining the hog to 
father had large mustachios, and the see how it was shot, we found the batl 
only things of modern appearance entered just under the ear, and were 
were their Leghorn chip hats. told that both he and his son could as 

“ As soqn as the old man saw u$, readily and correctly shoot any mnn- 
fie exclaimed, ‘ Ah ! Signor God dam, her of them. 

John Angljsl’ We soon became ac- " We enquired to whom the long 
quainted. He was a goat-herd and high wall belonged, and whether it 
swine-herd, and frequently took his was in our power to get any of those 
goods to Leghorn for s^le; where, fine grapes we had seen. He said, 
often seeing English sailors, and haw the wall enclosed large grounds, lac- 
ing become acquainted with their longing to a great signor, who was very 
general character, *he seemed no way proud and surly, and doubted whether 
displeased at our visit, especially whep ne would part With any if we applied ; 
he learned our errand, and that it was a considerable distance 

“We found we were top fe|* off round to the mansion, the contrary 
from any village or place to purchase way to that which we had come, 
wine, or any thing else but nogs and f * As jt would take up some time to 
goats; and, not to go back quite emp- get the porkers to the boat, we re- 
tv, we went with him to bargain for a solved to try and set off for that pur- 
few hogs. His son went out and pose; but, coming again withip sight 
whistled a considerable number of of the luscious fruity we thought, if 
thgipinto a large enclosure ; during we helped ourselves, it might save a 
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deal of trouble,* provided any one 
could be hoisted high enough to reach 
them. 

“ Being as light and active as any, 
I was appointed the climber, and niy 
ladder was formed thus : on the shoul- 
ders of two, that stood on the ground, 
was hoisted a third, wfio with his arms 
rested against the wall. Climbing 
upoit his shoulders, I reached the top ; 
and, plucking such bunches of the 
grapes as were within reach, I dropped 
them down. Could we have Ibeen 
content with gathering them thug, by 
removing my ladder, & c. in all pro- 
bability we should have escaped un- 
erceived with our plunder: but, 
aving hold of a stout branch of the 
Tine, 1 made a spring and climbed to 
the top of the wall. The inside ap- 
peared more like a wilderness than a 
garden, but I could see various fruit- 
trees in all directions, such as oranges, 
pomegranates, prickly pears, figs, &c. 
with a great quantity of grapes; the 
latter seemingly cultivated at a dis- 
tance from the wall and kept low. 
The few, that were against the wall, 
appeared to have grown there by 
chance. 

“ Perceiving that it would not be 
difficult to get down by the vine on 
the inside, and up again, I acquainted 
my shipmates with the prospeet 1 had 
q{ the land of promise, if any of them 
were dispo^d to accompany me, l>v 
fetching a rope fiom the boat, the end 
of wjiich I could fasten to the vine for 
them to climb up by on* the outside. 
Two of them took what grapes i had 
thrown down to the boat, and soon re- 
turned with a rope. 

“ In the mean time I gathered and 
dropped a considerable quantity more, 
talking and laughing with my brother 
officer below', of tnc advantage I should 
ha^‘ if any beautiful dultinea were to 
make her appearance and claim the 
assistance of such a knight, to relieve 
her from the durance of so vile a 
Goth. 

“ The design was, for three more to 
climb over the wall; and, when wp 
had thi own o>er as many oranges, &c. 
as we liked, to return and convey all 
to the boat, which, from the vicinity 
of the fruit tree*, to the part of the 
wall we werp at, and not discovering 
**»y thing like a building near, we 


concluded would soon be accom- 
plished. 

*• l had but just fastened the rdjie, 
when l heard a rustling kind of noise 
behind me. I turned my head, and 
discovered several of these Robinson 
Crusoe looking fellows, creeping slowly 
along, bent almost to the ground, with 
each of them a cursed snig-a-snee in 
their hands. Concluding they would 
'have to climb over the wall after me, 

I slipped down the rope in a moment: 
then, telling my comrades that there 
was a legion of devils at our heels, 
just broke from the herd of swine, we 
all scampered away like brave thieves, 
both ashamed and afraid of what we 
were doing. Hearing them shout, we 
turned our heads, and were surprised 
to find them pursuing us, before we 
thought they could well have got over 
the wall. It was now the devil take 
the hindmost, or every one for himself, 
44 Our boatmen, observing the 
chace, thought something must b* 
wrong; and, while shoving the boat 
on shore to receive us, got the fire- 
arms that were in the boat in readi- 
ness. Being among the foremost of 
the runaways to jump into the boat, I 
snatched up a musquet and fired it 
over the heads of the pursuers, who 
were drawing near tp those a-stern of 
ine: this very effectually checked 
their farther pursuit, and we found 
ourselves all safe in the boat, 

44 Had we been acting in a right 
cause, we should not have run away 
unril we had fairly tried our strength 
with the enemy ; as it was, we plainly 
shewed how soon the bravest may be 
converted into cowards, by doing 
w hat cannot be justified. 

“We could now, in return, have 
driven them back and brought aw'ay 
the stolen property ; but we recovered 
our wits with our arms, and, forbear- 
ing to fire when we could have made 
fatal execution among them, (though 
strongly called upon so to do by those 
who had been closest pressed by them) 
we convinced them by relanding that 
we were pot afraid. 

* 4 Soon after this, our swipe-herds-* 
man and son made their appearance 
with the hogs; and, joining our pur* 
suers, after a short conversation they 
came forward, and every thing was 
explained u> their satisfaction as a . 
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mere sailor-like, unmeaning, frolic, which some travellers have thought 
Y#t they made no scruple of saying proper to give. Mr. Harriott, waa 
they would have slain every one whom attentively employed upon gaining 
they could have overtaken. exact statements upon this subject, 

" We learned, likewise, that there and he supports his assertions by the 
was an old gateway in the wall, on the confessions ofl)r. Priestley and other# # 
right hand, which we had not seen, that America is far from what it is 
bv which tiiey came so quick upon us. pretended to be in any respect. 

We farther understood that the disco- At p. 54, Mr. H. informs us, that 
very of our being there was by a yig- in New England the women and 
neron, or vine-dresser; who, being, girls walk anout without shoes or 
much frightened at seeing me on the stockings ; and adds, “ yet there is a 
wall, talking in a strange language, modest behaviour which precludes 
crept away to give the alarm. Nor any loose ideas and expectations 
did they hesitate to say, that, had which this appearance* in conjunc- 
they been fortunate enough to kill tion with the rosy bloom of health, 
one or more such heretics as the An- might otherwise excite.” We smiled 
glis were said to be, their priests (as when we read this passage : the wri- 
we understood afterwards) would have ter of this article has been in various 
well rewarded them.” parts of Scotland, where this custom 

In America our author took up his also prevails: but for his part, the 
residence for some months among the sight of brawny, naked, and dirty 
savages, to ascertain experimentally feet, excited few “ loose ideas or ex- 
the superiority of civilized and unci- pectations on the contrary, it inva- 
vilized life : he returned from them, riably gave him disgust, 
by no means in favour with Rous- o ur readers probably know that it 
aeau’s system. Chapter XLV1II. of is no uncommon thing for judges, 
Vol. I. we think Mr. Harriott would a nd generals, and colonels, to keep 
have done well to suppress: it is inns and taverns in America : the war 
highly indelicate. for freedom called them forth, and 

On his return to England from In- pea ce returned them to their obscu- 
dia, he purchased a sunken island on r jty. The following anecdote will 
the Essex coast for forty pounds, illustrate this * 
which he succeeded in embanking « We stopped at Judge Sterling’* 
from the sea, produced crops upon it, to refresh our horses. Hearing that 
and obtained the gold medal from the he was first nidge of the county, I 
Society for the Encouragement of doubted whether it was a tavern, un- 
Arts and Sciences; but fortune til mv fellow traveller called for cider, 
frowned on his honest and manly ef- which the judge readily drew for him. 
forts: a fire consumed his dwelling His appearance, in point of dress, wa» 
house; and a few months after- so singularly grotesque, in contrast to 
wards, the sea swallowed up the re- the dignity of his office, that I could" 
mainder of his little hard-earned pro- not refrain minuting it down while he 

K ! His case excited considers- was waiting on his customers during 
ttention at the time, and many the short stay we made. His hair was 
of the nobility and gentry subscribed matted like a mop, andlookedasif no 
for his relief. The whole account of comb had entered it for months past $ 
this business is highly interesting. be had on a ragged brown greasy 
Mr. Harriott now resolved to make jacket, the sleeves of which appeared 
an attempt in America as an agricul- to have been torn off; dirty canvas 
turist; and the second volume con- trowsers, rro stockings, and very thick 
tains much interesting information shoes tied with leather thongs. In a 
acquired by him during his various breast button-hole of his jacket was a 
travels through the different states, short tobacco-pipe, completely ja~ 
for the purpose of acquiring a correct pinned with smoke: this last aVticle 
knowledge of the country. His pic- was a constant appendage to every 
ture of American society, and his ac- Dutch settler I met, as well as to 
count of the price of provisions, &c. Judge Sterling, 
are a strong, nut a true^contrast to the “ A story wa? circulated of him, and 
exaggerated and Utopian descriptions told me afterwards by so many of the 
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settlers in that pfert of the country, 
that I entertain no doubt of the truth. 
A poor fellow,from NewEngland,* had 
parsed that way several times in search 
of a settlement; and, stopping to dine 
and refresh himself at the judge’s 
house on a Sunday, desired to know 
what he had to pay. His host made 
out the account tor meat and drink as 
a taverti*keepcr, adding, as a magi- 
strate) the small tine of six shillings for 
travelling on a Sunday without a pass. 
In vain poor Yanky pleaded pov erty, 
and urged the constant frequenting of 
his house as lfe journeyed to and fro. 
The judge coultf not acquit his . con- 
science without fining him. Entrea- 
ties being in vain, Yanky desired his 
honour to grant him a pass, or pos>si- 
hly the next magistrate might fine 
him again. To this there vvas no ob- 
jection ; but, not writing very distinct 
or readilv himself, he told Yanky to 
write and he would sign jt. Yanky 
obeyed, and wrote an order for twenty 
pounds on Sterling’s merchant, a 
storekeeper, living a few miles on the 
road he had to travel, knowing him 
to be Sterling’s bauker from messages 
lie had formerly carried from the 
judge to the merchant. Sterling 
asked if he had taken care to make 
the pass strong enough; Yanky 
guessed it would do, and the judge 
signed it. But, a few days after, his 
honour calling on the merchant, 
found to his cost he had signed a pass 
for twenty pounds in lieu of a pass for 
his Sunday friend. In the first heat 
of passion, he exclaimed, ‘ It is that 
d — d Yanky- pass;" which he ex- 
plained to his banker, and this created 
a laugh at his worship’s expense that 
will last his life.” 

Mr. Harriott was at last convinced 
that America would rot answer his 
purpose, and he returned once more 
to England. After some time, lie 
projected the Thames Police, an ex- 
cellent institution ; and, with the as- 
sistance of Mr. Colquhoun, succeeded 
in obtaining the approbation of go- 
\ eminent. With that gentleman 
Mr. Harriott was appointed to act in 
1/C)S; and the great benefit of the 
plan becoming more and more mani- 

* Called a Yanky, from Yankoo, a 
tribe of Indians formerly inhabiting 
FJew England. 
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fest, after two years, government 
thought proper to pass an act makiifg 
the institution permanent, with San 
allowance of 8000/. per annum for 
its support. 

Thus safely sheltered at last, Mr. 
Harriott, we hope, reaps at last the 
reward, though a late one, of Ills in- 
tegrity, manly honesty, and active 
loyalty. May he long continue to do 
sol 


Travelling Recreations, fty William 
Parsons , Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 1807* 

M il. Parsons is a gentleman of 
learning: his notes are stuffed 
with quotations from Greek, and 
Latin, and French, and Italian, and 
Spanish, and Portuguese, and Ger- 
man! and all these languages he pro- 
bably learned upon the high roads of 
Europe, for he seems to have been 
plagued with a perpetual motion. 
The reader will perhaps wonder how 
we came to know so much of Mr. 
Parsons’ way of life : the secret is not 
\ery profound : his poetry is as good 
as a diary: we lwve “ A Sonnet, 
written on the sea coast,” “ Elegy 
written on the road to Bath,” (< An 
Ode at Dover Castle,*’ “ A Fable 
written at Paris,” “ An Ode on de- 
scending the river Po,” “ The Man 
of Taste, written at Parma,” “ Son- 
nets, Odes, Epigrams, and Epistles, 
from Florence, Venice, Rome, Am*? 
sterdam, and Staffa in the Hebrides !*' 
From all this, it is no unfair infer- 
ence to presume, that like Sir Richard 
Black more, Mr. Parsons wrote to 
the “ rumbling of carriage wheels, 
(we are not authorized to say his 
own , though he has taken great pains 
to inform us that he is a monied gen- 
tleman, has a “ poetical banker,” a 
philological stock-broker, ’* (thrice 
happy!) and never writes poetry but 
for amusement,”) and the labours of 
his muse are therefore entitled to 
some sort of mercy. Our author has 
indeed defined Ins own perfections 
pretty exactly : from a publication 
like the present, he says, he can only 
expect to be classed “ with the mob 
of gentlemen who write with ease." 
That he does write with ease we 
willingly allow; nay, his muse is so 
very accommodating, that he sings 
the amours of a cuokmaid in the same 
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e#sy strain as tlie “ pleasures of 
pQietry.” 

Mr. Parsons amused us in his pre- 
face by a quaint idea about literary 
eminence : with him, genius is out of 
the question : the three infallible re- 
quisites he pronounces to be, “a 
stationary residence — a large library 
— and the unremitting attention of 
years to an important object.” ! 

Our author is an amorist, and ac- 
cordingly we have heaps of love-trash, 
in the form of sonnets, lines, &c. 
abounding with “ hearts and darts,’* 
“ breast and blest,” “ eyes and sa- 
crifice.' 1 Like Mr. Moore of little 
celebrity, he introduces a wantonness 
of idea, and luxuriance of expression, 
well calculated to catch the hearts of 
maidens sighing for a husband, and 
to answer the purpose of love-sick 
ouths, who prefer poetry to prose, 
ut have not sense to write either. 
His sensuality has not the refinement 
of Mr. Moore's. It is curious to ob- 
serve him justifying his amorous 
ecstacies by the authority of Dr. 
Johnson. 

Abortive attempts at wit are too 
common to excite surprise ; but we 
have rarely seen any more complete 
than in the lines to A Poet in love 
with his Cookmaid $” and as an in- 
stance of elegant pleonasm, the line 
“ Inert in sloth to lie” (p. l6. vol. 1.) 
is extremely valuable. Thine ana 
mine also are favourite expressions of 
Mr. Parsons, though they require to 
be used sparingly and with taste, to 
prevent them from being uncouth. 

If there were a term to express 
something more than bathos, the 
following would be an illustration 
ofit. 

“ Gods ! of all the satires on the sex, 
Mcthinks this mo^t their minds should 
vex, 

To see such geniuses as these 

Think they may marry — whom they please ” 

These ef geniuses,” the reader must 
know, are Bath fortune-hunters : the 
wit of the piece is supposed to lie in 
the last four words, being put in 
Italics: but what the wit is, surpasses 
our powers of divination . 

Of unintelligible nonsense we pre- 
sent .the following specimen, being 
the first stanza of an Ode written 
at Dover-C astle.” 
iJmvERSAL Mag. Vot. IX. 


“ Oli ! for the wand tlfat Prosper bore! 

Of power to wake the billows* roar j 
Hiding in clouds of noon-day flight 
The immortal youth whose tresses bright 
Effus’d a milder ray l” 

All that we can make of this is* 
that Mr. Parsons longed for the 
power of raising a storm of thunder 
and lightning, that he might sit aft 
Dover Castle and enjoy the clatter* 
They rival the Della Cruscan school, 
and are far more impressive than the 
following from one of its most ad- 
mired scholars. ' 

“ O f tet mo fly 

Where Greenland darkness diinks thf 
beamy sky.” 

(t Pluck from their dark and rocky bed 
The yelling demons of the deep, 

Who, soaring o’er the comet’s head 
The bosom of the welkin sweep.” 

As a contrast to the above, and to 
show the various powers of Mr. 
Parsons’s muse, the following pa- 
thetic stanzas from an “ Elegy” (re- 
lating to a really melancholy event) 
may be acceptable : 

(i Cease, cease, ye bards, wild talc* t* 
-weave 

Of exquisite distress : 

That force the tender soul to grieve 
With horror’s dire excess. 

“ Too oft o’er your fictitious lay 
Soft pity’s sorrows flow ; 

Till none the exhausted fount can pay 
To themes of real woe, Sec dec- Arc. 

Mr. Parsons lias been in Spain, 
and we therefore wonder that he 
should be ignorant of the true pro- 
nunciation of their provinces. He 
calls Andalusea— Andalusia : viz. 

u Daik are her eves, their lashes long, 

She trills the dvdultisian song.” 

Even our actors might have taught 
him this, if he has. ever been present 
at the representation, of' the Moun- 
taineers. 

In a sonnet addressed to Samuel 
Rogers, Esq. we have the following' 
lines : 

“ Sweet bard of Memory! whose verse 
shall last 

As long as Memory herself shall live, 

We presume Mr. Parsons means 
his own and Mr. Rogers’s memory, 
for certainly that gentleman’s Plea- 
sures of Memory will have no such 
extensive duration on the rolls of 
fame. We are one of those who h^ve 
looked in vain for even middling 
beauties in this poem: the iftsipia 
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monotony of th6 versification, the 
cold regularity of the language, and 
the mediocrity of the ideas, place it 
along with our present author’s pro- 
ductions, who, together with his 
friend, will fadie, and u leave not a 
wreck behind.*’ 

As a short specimen of our au- 
thor's manner, we select the fol- 
lowing : 

TIIE FADED ROSE. 

A Boss that hung on Julia’s breast, 

By all liter fostYuig kindness blest, 

Shone with attiactivc power: 

Such fragrance ifs her breath supplies, 

A bloom her cheek alone outvies 
Adorn'd this happy flower. 

At length it dropp’d its languid head, 

And Julia saw its beauties fled} 

I felt the fair one’s pain : 

And, while we mourn’d its with'ring 
bloom, 

Rethought the Rose’s Vast pen fume 
Breath’d thus the moral strain : 

Grieve not for me — -thy stronger frame 
“ J^Cust join the du t from whence it 
came, 

** As fade the Bow'd? of spring 
w O ma& ! tliy boasted stre- gth of years 
** To sage Reflection’s view appears 
“ Flown with^as swift a wing ! 

O man ! each genial Spring renews 
** Myriads of odours, forms, and hues, 

4 ‘ As fugitive as mine. 
f< New suns shall set, and blooms shall fade, 
“ When in oblivious eaith is laid 
(( The pride that now K thme ! 

“ Yet shal\ the Soul escape the tomb, 

** And with perennial beauty bloom 
“ ’Mid yon celestial phuns', 

« Where God’s own glory gives the day 
4 ‘ Ih wetting Sun, whoso living rav 
“ TV immoiial Flow ’r sustains !” 

Letters ft om Eng /and, hj Don Manuel 
Alvarez Espnefla. Translated from 
the Spanish . 3 vofs. 180/. 
rpHAT this is the production of a 
- 1 Spaniard we firmly disbelieve. 
It has too many infernal evidences of 
being a home made article, a London 
manufacture, to pass current as a 
translation from the Spanish. It lias 
not t one character of a genuine book 
of travels about it. Our reasons for 
suspecting, and our conviction in that 
suspicion, are founded upon the fol- 
lowing circumstances. 

Firstly. A traveller usually com- 
pares what is new to him, with what 
AS familiar. These letters «re said to 


be written to the friends of this sun* 
positions Dou Manuel, and it is na- 
tural to suppose, that in describing ‘lo 
them what they were unacquainted 
with, he would endeavour to give 
accurate ideas of these unknown 
things, by comparing them to some- 
thing which they did know in their 
own country. But this is not the 
case : and as wo do not think England 
a land of prodigies, this a very suspi- 
cious circumstance. 

Secondly. The occasional references 
to Spanish manners, kc. areronfy 
such common-place ones, as may be 
acquired from books of travels, or a 
temporary residence in the country. 

Thiullu. His acquaintance with 
English literature is more extensive 
than a Spaniard probably possesses. 
He quotes with fluency from various, 
English authors, relatively to the 
manners and customs, or in illustr4-. 
tion of particular ideas. 

Fourthly. The same fluency in re- 
tailing whatever is singular in the dif- 
ferent towns he passed through in his 
way to* London, on his first arrival, 
supposes him gifted with intuitive fa- 
culties. Many years residence would 
be requisite for a foreigner, to know 
what Don Manuel knows the mo- 
ment he enters a town. 

Fifthly. The auk ward attempt at 
describing what may be supposed to 
be unknown to the Don. TImi fol- 
lowing description of our poker, 
shovel, and tongs, will illustrate this: 

44 The hearth is furnished with 
a round bar to move the coals, a sort 
of forceps to arrange them, and a 
small shovel for the cinders.” p. 2. 
v. J. 

This would do very well for an in- 
habitant of Otaheite to write his mo- 
ther or sweetheart. Besides, how 
comes it that Don Manuel, who sa 
readily acquires, in other cases, the 
names of every thing lie sees, should 
in this particular describe so clumsily 
utensils so common in aft English 
house ? 

Sixthly. No real names are intro- 
duced. It’s Mr. D. Mr. J. Mr. F. 
Miss F. Mrs. K. Sec. Travellers in 
general are proud to record thenamefti 
of those from whom they receive hos- 
pitality, friendship, and attention. 
To this .also, may be added the omis- 
sion of dates, except in the first lettei*, 
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t$at are supposed to be sent to Spain. 

From all these circumstances, we 
are decidedly of opinion that these 
pretended travels are of trtie English 
rti^rmfactitre. Some few attempts, 
indeed, are made to give a colouring 
*o the imposition : wilful mistakes 
are inserted in the text, that they may 
be corrected by the tra?ts1aior in a 
note. A zealous catholic, Don 
Manuel culls us heretics, and pities' 
our blindness 5 he terms Drake and 
Raleigh sea-pirates, & c. &c. But 
these are too simple to effect mugh, 
and rather, indeed, diminish the de- 
ception. A great part of the letters 
too, are filled with common news- 
paper anecdotes of Governor Wall, 
Colonel Despardj &c. 


ORIGINAL 

SOVNFT. 

CWLFT is the calm and *obor hour of eve, 
Jim when the sun, with mild and 
soften'd ray 

Gilds the fair landscape,*— then, eh ! let 
me leave 

The smoky town, and bend my Willing 
way 

To the green fields j and like to him releas’d 

From the dim horror* of a prison's gloom, 

To 1 lie blest light of day, so 1, well pleas'd, 

Will hail sweet Nature's influence, and the 
bloom 

That smiling Spiing throws on hdr beau- 
teous face; 

And for those sights of vice and wrctchecl- 
nes, 

T'hat crowd the haunts of men, mine eye 
shall t ici* 

Thy lovdv scenes, O Nature ! and I'll bless 

Tliy healing power, that to my sick’uing 
mind 

Doth p"nce bestow, when vex'd with hu- 
man kind. . W. P. 


SONNET. 

IDLEST Fancy ! 1 will woe thy soothing 
power, 

\Vtu?n :>ick and w?ary with the w hum 
of men,’' 

My wafted spirit, at the evening hour. 
Would se^k my childhood's early scenes 
again. 

AhJ, even now, I see my native hills 
In all their dark and gloomy grandeur 

t . fisc. 

Pour down th**ir furrow’d sides the foaming 
rills. 

And hide their misty summits in the 
' skies. 1 


But, considered a! an original pro- 
duction, we are inclined to give these 
letters no small commendation.’ They 
are amusing : many of them are weS 
written, and the foibles and gpoa 
qualities of out countrymen are pStir- 
trayed with a friendly hand. The 
language is neat and perspicuous ^ 
though sometimes disgraced with neW 
coined m ords. The remarks on the 
pernicious effects of tire manufac- 
turing system are sensible and judi- 
cious, as are also those on the poof 
laws. On the whole, ye read these 
volumes with a pleasure by no means 
diminished from the conviction that 
we were reading one of our own 
countrymen. 


POETRY. 

Do I not see that sweet sequester'd' dale, 
And the snug rural cof,iuy nattvehome?. 
Beloved scenes! yet what to rne avail, ’ 
While fa 1 from them in the wide world 
1 roam. 

For all! thy visions, Fancy, fadeaway, 
And leave me to reality a prey. W. P. 


SONNET. 

To Miss Edgar, on returning a stolen par 
of Garters to her. 

By Clio Rickman. 

T STOLE not your Garters, deaf Mar- 

A caret! believe me, 

To place them myself round my neck 
or my knee ; 

They aro valueless yet, or they' much do 
deceive me. 

Having never been worn, and made sa- 
ne d hy THEE. 

Of stars, and of garters, so much has 
been said, 

That wit's at a stand on a subject so tried ; 

On the latter, what has not been sung to 
the maid, 

'Ere lovers have hung themselves in 
them, and died. ^ 

May such tragedy acts rreVr attach to ymtr 
Joye, 

But affection all pure and sublime be 
your lot ; 

So a heaven on earth your existence shall 
prove. 

Whether fate shall decide you a' palace 
or cot 

Then love for love only extatic ybu'U 
barter, 

And exchange for the dmc ail thh rights 
of the GARTER ! 

V 2 
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SONNET. 

The Shipwreck. 

T O! where yon vessel, driven by the 

^ blast, 

Mounts on the faithless wave's tremen- 
dous height ’ 

Yet in a moment ’s absent from the sight, 

Save the main top-sail of the shatter’d 
mast ! 

Again she mounts! but hark! her can- 
non’s roar ! 

Sad signal of her pitiable state ; 

But none can venture from the neigh- 
b’ring shore, 

To wrest her Wants from th’ impending 
fate! 

Courage is silent ! Nature’s strength’s 
decay *d, 

Firm Friendship’s arm now' ineffectual 
grows ; 

The vet’ran pilot’s self is now afraid, 

Nor dares assist the wretched seaman’s 
woes ! 

See, where she strikes against yon rocky 
shore. 

Now sink her trembling crew, alas! to 
rise no more \ 

Grafton- Street. J. G. 


SONNETS, 

By Mr. Fletcher. 

I. 

TYELIGHTFUL hour! when first re- 
sponsive eyes 

Tell to each other Love's unuttered name ; 
When thrilling sweetness steals through 
al! the frame. 

And dreams of bliss, till then untasted, rise ! 


When heaves the wond’ring breast witjt 
sudden sighs, ■ 

And beating hearts confess a mutual 
flame j [blame. 

When reason starts at what it cannot 

And all the soul is lost in sweet surprise ! 

Dear and delightful hour ! I love thee still. 
Though she is dead to whom 1 gave my 
heart ; 

Though her sweet voice shall never, never 
''fill 

My soul with transport, nor her eyes 
impart 

Another look,— for memory can restore 

Charms that are dead, and sounds that are 
no more ! 


II. 

do my feet, by secret impulse 
moved, 

For ever lead me to this grassy bed, 
Seeking, with faithful steps, among the 
dead, 

For her they sought so oft— the maid I 
loved ? 

There was a time when, smiling, she 
approv’d 

The punctual speed with which they 
nightly led [tread 

Me to the social hearth, but now they 

Unheard by her from whom they never 
rov’d. 

Here, on this dewy turf, that shields heT 
breast. 

My nightly visit, true to love, I pay. 

Find on her dark cold grave a place of rest, 
And clasp, for love can clasp, the sense- 
less clay. 

O earth, once animate, I fain would be 

Near her thou covered, and part of thee. 
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M ONDAY, Dec. 28. — George 
Barnwell — Furibond *, or, Har- 
lequin Negro. This excellent domestic 
tragedy, whose moral at all times 
touches the heart, and which is always 
with great propriety performed at this 
season of tne ylar, was played at both 
houses on the same evening. We have 
already given an account of Covent 
Garden, and, generally speaking, we 
can only add, that its representation 
at that house was the best. This opi- 
nion we are led to form from the ac- 
count given us by a friend who at- 
tended Drury-lane Theatre that even- 
ing \ and our knowledge of the re- 
spective performers confirms it. 

A new grand pantomime, called 
Furibond, succeeded j in which Mr, 


Laurent, from Astley’s, made his first 
appearance at this theatre in the 
Clown : but be must vield the palm 
to his formidable rival Grimaldi. Mr, 
Laurent has neither the humour, nor 
the agility, nor the perpetual activity 
of the former *, he has no contortions, 
and except one single action of falling 
backwards, rising, on his hands, and 
then regaining his feet, he does 
nothing which many a rustic at a 
country fair would, not perform. The 
pantomime itself in machinery and 
scenery is very good: some of the 
former approach to excellence. To 
detail its plot and its changes, would 
be to recount the exploits of a play- 
ground. 

Tuesday, Jan. 12 . — False Alarms— 
Furibond* This operatic trifle Was^ 
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Informed with the usual attractious this part, which, in cfee^or two install- 
ofBraham ; but we would recommend ces, was grossly erroneous In th$ ar* 
to that gentleman, when he is singing hour scene (where, by the way, he «w* 
his new song in the third act, at the poses himself too much for a listener) 
window of Emily, to look towards the when he advances from his conceal* 
window, and not turn his back upon ment, he says 

his mistress for the sake of shewing ** This can be no trick ; the confer 
his person to the audience. “ rence was sadly borne, & c.” 

It is with reluctance and hesitation Mr. Elliston placed the emphasis 
that we hold the rod of censure over on borne, when it should have been 
distinguished favourites and estimable* on the adverb sadly, i.e. the manner 
private characters: yet the line of duty in which the conversation was carried 
which wc have marked out to ourselves on, seriously, with no appearance of 
Will not permit us to shrink: we must jesting. The other misconception is 
object therefore to Mr. Bannister and in the scene with Beatrice , Act iv. 
to Mr. Wroughton’s pronouncing sc, i. where she urges him to avenge 
obliged like oblecgcd : Lord Chester- the cause of Hero . Benedict says, 
held might correct them in that: and “ Tarry good Beatrice, by this hand I 
the former uniformly uses the ex pres- love you:” — and Mr. filliston took 
sion it's me — Worse than a schoolboy, hold of Mrs. Jordan’s hand; but her 
who knows that the verb to be takes the reply might have taught him, that h$ 
same case before and after it ; and that should have extended his own right 
consequently it's me is used instead of hand when he declared his love: Bea~ 
it's J. We have already alluded to trice answers, “ Use it for mv love 
this grammatical impropriety, in our some other way than swearing by it,’* 
former theatrical criticisms, and we i. e. use it to kill Claudio, who hat 
repeat it again, because, with the sole wronged Hero. The context of the 
exception of Mr. Kemble and Mrs. whole scene supports this reading, 
Siddons, we know not one actor upon What partiality Mr. Elliston has to 
the stage who does not commit it. a red wig we know not : but till public 

Wednesday, Jan. 15, — Much ado and individual taste prefer that nor- 
about Nothing — Furibond . In our ac- them colour to black or auburn, we 
count of this play at Covent Garden, think he would do well to lay it aside, 
we have exhibited a parallel of the cast for we can assure him it does not be- 
of characters at either house, and we come him. 

have now to add, that it is performed Miss Mellon was much too tame 
in a manner decidedly superior at this and spiritless in the character of 
theatre, with the single exception of Hero. When accused by Claudio, 
Mr. H. Siddons, whose performance she hears it \tfth less emotion than she 
of Claudio we thought much interior probably would the arrival of her 
to that of Mr. C. Kemble. Elliston, man tu a- maker with a new dress. Of 
in Benedick, gave additional proofs Mrs. Jordan’s Beatrice nothing can 
that the buskin makes him ridiculous ; be said, but what has been said a hun- 
and we hope the time will yet come, dred times; it is too well known to 
when that gentleman, convinced of need comment, and too excellent to 
his true talent, will resign tragedy to admit of censure, 
more favoured votaries, and keep to a It is a shame that Mr. Purser should 
walk where he is always sure to delight, be allowed to disgrace the language of 
He has one great advantage over Shakspeare by bis own vulgarity; 
Lewis ita this character; the energy that he may say; in private, 4 ‘this 
and effect which he gives to the serious here man that stauds there” is not ini* 
paits: nor is his comic delineation probable, but very natural; but that 
any thing inferior to his spirited and he has the impudence to palm it upon 
vivacious rival; in many parts indeed the galleries as the words of Shak- 
of Mr. Elliston’s acting we traced a speare, reflects upon the good sense 
close and glaring imitation. Upon of the acting manager, 
the whole however, his performance Mr. Dowton was excellent in Dqg- 
was chaste, lively, dignified, and inte- berry $ be had all the humour of Mtm« 
resting. But we have a few observa- den without his buffoonery, 
tiuns to make upon his conception of Saturday, Jan. Id.'— AU in the Wrong 
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-+Wimib<md. Tlita delightful comedy 
vm performed this evening with the 
highest eftcct. W rough ton in Sir 
John Restless acted with more than 
usual spirit: and Miss Duncan in 
Lady Restless taught us to forget Miss 
Parpen. Mrs. Jordan in Belinda de- 
lighted us with that display of playful 
gaiety and tehder affection, which so 
peculiarly belongs to her: that spright- 
ly raillery and unaffected ea^c, for 
which we look in vain in any other 
actress on the stage. Why docs not 
Mr. Elliston Relinquish tragedy ? His 
performance of Hcvcrley was a rich 
and excellent piece of acting ; indeed, 
we wilt venture to affirm, that there is 
no actor now on the London boards 
who could plav Beverley as Mr. Ellis- 
ton played it this evening. The sin- 
gle excellencies of lus performance 
may be found in others, but we are 
convinced that the assemblage of 
them cannot. Hi« He play too de- 
serves much commendation for the 
natural effect which he gave to it. 
But we must object to his ]>roiioun- 
cing chamber with the long accent 
over the vowel, thus el, amber: this is 
contrary to all rule and good usage. 

Monday, Jan. 1 8.— -27/e Castle Spectre 
*~Furifcnd* This medley of comedy, 
tragedy, opera, and farce, miscalled a 
play, was acted this evening, for the 
purpose of introducing a Mrs. Eyre to 
the London boards, in the character 
of Angela. She has performed at va- 
rious provincial theatres, and last at 
Edinburgh, at which plate we remem- 
ber to have seen her. llis figure is 
interesting, and her action free; but 
she wants discrimination, fn those 
parts of Angela's character, which re- 
quired softness and feeling, she failed : 
instead of appearing to speak from the 
heart, she mejely declaimed, as a 
schoolboy would an oiation from the 
speaker, in the more impassioned 
parts, where the situation and the 
language bore her out, she succeeded 
much better. Upon the whole, we 
formed a very favourable opinion of 
her powers, and thijik she may prove 
a useful actress. 

Mr. EBiston in Osmond convinced 
us that Barrymore's secession is no 
loss, for he equals him to the full in 
longs. As far as stamping with his 
foot, clenching hia ii*;ts, rolling his 
$yes, and bawling* were excellent, 


Mr. Ellrstoni rtood coMpiduousi 
these he need fear no paramount 
claim. And much applause he got: 
but let Mr.Eiliston remember whened 
that applause proceeded ; and if it can 
gratify his ambition to be the hero of 
the galleries, why we leave him to thd 
enjoyment of so exalted a banquet* 
Something, indeed, in extenuation 
may be ascribed to the character; but 
genuine passion, even of the fiercest 
nature, is not alone expressed by 
stamping and bellowing: the eye, the 
gesture, the inflexions of voice, speak 
more forcibly than the most poweifui 
lungs can do: Mr. E Alston forgets 
this: indeed, he totally forgets him- 
self and liis talents when he struts 
about with the robe and sceptre of 
tragedy. 

Mr. Palmer, in Father Philip, re- 
minded us of his brother; but the 
comparison excited a sigh. When 
detailing to Angela his plan for her 
escape, it would be well if be did not 
roar quite so boisterously, considering 
that lie is fearful of being overbeara. 
M r. H. Skldofis played Reginald with 
great effect ; and Ken rick found a re- 
spectable Representative in Mr, Eyre. 
Mr. Holland played Percy but indif- 
ferently; and when he puts on the 
armour to represent a statue, it looked 
ridiculous to see him walk oft* the 
stage with his pantaloons and half 
boots uncovered. This reminded us 
of the bungling disguises of a panto- 
mine. Mi. Purser threw enough of 
his own buffoonery into the character 
of Malay to make it disgusting. Mr. 
Putnam obtained and deserved much 
applause in Ihtssan. 

W ednesday, — The Cabinet — Fn- 

rihond. Another debut was made this 
evening by a Mr. t. Smith, from the 
Liverpool theatre, in the character of 
Lorcn:o. He met with very distin- 
guished applause, and was loudly en- 
cored in two of his songs. Bis voice 
has no imtuial sweetness ; but lie pos- 
sesses a good deal of science and exe- 
cution, and as he advanced towards 
the middle of his songs threw in a 
great many graces. In hie low notes 
he reminded us of Digroum, only that 
ids voice k much more disagreeable. 
He sang bis duet with Braham in good 
style. He is a tolerable actor, and 
treads the stage with suit* and 
denc^. 
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Of the other performers we have memory, pronounced bestial with th< 
nothing to say in addition to our cri- long accent over the e, instead of the 
ticism last month; only that Bannis- short one. 

ter played Whimkulo , instead ofllus- Miss Smith’s Desdcinona was very 
*el; and Signora St or ace Florctta, in- impressive, and was much applauded. , 
stead of Mrs. Mountain. Miss Lyon Poor Mrs. St. Leger, what a laugh* 
was a»aukward a$ usual. able affair she made of the last scene ; 

— — — and when she plumped upon he* 

co vent- garden. knees to attest the innocence of Des* 

Saturday, Dec. ID -*— Othello — Blind , demons, we sorely feared the result 
Boy. The great novelty of this even- tlad Burke been alive, and present 
ing, and which drew a most crowded this evening, he would indeed have 
audience, was Mr. Kemble's first ap- exhumed, “the days of chivalry are 

I ^ca ranee in the character of lago. gone” — for this unfortunate laxly, after 
rlis reception was highly Battering, she was stabbed, was suffered to totter 
and his conception and performance to the sofa, unaided, unsupported, un* 
of the character masterly. In the gay pitied, though those accomplished 
parts he was sufficiently easy without gallauts, Messis. Davenport and Greatt- 
vulgarity, and in the solemn he was well, were on the stage, and their 
forceful and impressive. In his col- hands free. Oh, for shame gentle-, 
loquy with Othello in the third act, men! 

where he fu st endeavours to excite his Monday, Dec. 28 — George BanrneU 
jealousy, Mr. Kemble acted with great ■*— Harlequin in hi n Element ; or Fwtfr 
animation ; and his acting throughout Water, Earth, and Air. Oh! that we 
left nothing for the most fastidious were poets, and could sing the glories 
mind to wish. It would not be easy of Christmas Monday! Such boot- 
to describe the sensation prodweed in ing, such shouting, such swearing, 
the house by Mr. Kemble’s song iu the; and such equality of society, as no- 
second act: it seemed something so thing: could equal. > The boaea re* 
unaccountably singular, and so un- minded m of a coacb full of electors ; 
usual, that they could only express baronets and butchers, dukes and 
their feelings by loud and good hu- dairv-nicn, in glorious community of 
moured shouts of applause, and it pi ivileges, jostling and cursing tide 
was the same on every occasion, wheie by side. In our opiuioi), the pantos 
the character had any thing of oo- mime ought to have come first, for 
mic levity in it. At the conclusion, the first two acts of the playwerccom- 
two or three unfledged clerks in a box pletely a dumb shew; and it was 
ucar us, that had escaped fi om their highly ainuskig to sex* Mri Murray 
office, time enough for half price, at- and Mr. Claremont, Miss Smith and 
tempted to signify their presence by Miss Norton, walk on the stage, throw 
hissing, which was resented by the tin r arms about, move their lips, and 
whole house by reiterated thumb is of roll their eyes, amt walk off ! 'Towards 
applause. We sincerely hope, in- the conclusion of the third act the 
deed, that Mr. Kemble will often gra- storm subsided, and from thence we 
tify the public by a display of talent as date our critical functions, 
unexpected perhaps a*> it was excel- Mr. C. Kemble, as the hero of the 
lent. play, was every thing we could wish. 

Mr. C. Kemble played Cas^io well ; In the unimpassiened parts he was 
and in the drunken. scene surpassed easy ;md elegant; and in the tragic 
all commendation. Pope’s Othello scenes he was forceful and energetic, 
was the triumph of lungs over sense: VV e mention with great plcastue and 
he bgwlcd and ranted; swung his peculiar praise his Irantic manner 
arms about with desperate fury ; and when on his knees, at the time that 
whined like a schoolboy. It was in- Milwood sends -for the officers of 
deed a miserable peifonnancc. We justice. It electrified the house, 
cry shame upon him too, that he Mbs Smith’s Miiwqod was 'but an 
should pronounce point, pint, catch indifferent performance. She had 
like Jack ketch, and the ^hi front like too much levity, we would almost 
as in soft, instead of as in dune. Mr. say, vulgarity. 

C. Kemble too, by same trip of the The new pantomime succeeded* 
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If we are expected to pass a serious 
judgment upon such exhibitions, we 
should say, that it did not please us 
*o well as its celebrated precursor, 
Mother Goose. Mr. Grimaldi, who 
alone gives effect and currency to 
these pantomimes, had nothing new 
either in trick, action, or contortion : 
he would not give what he had already 
given in Mother Goose, and we sup- 
J>ose he could not invent any thing 
new; the consequence was, he did 
not please so well. Many of the 
scenes were r completely silly, parti- 
cularly the thirteenth, containing the 
trio between a bookseller, pastry- 
cook, and trunk-maker : this and some 
other parts (which were afterwards 
judiciously omitted) excited consi- 
derable disapprobation. To criticise 
Mr. Dibdin’s songs, &c. (for he is the 
avowed author of this piece) would be 
to elevate the ditties of Shoe Lane to 
a literary rank. 

Wednesday, Dec. SO . — Much ado 
about Nothing — Harlequin . This ad- 
mirable comedy of S bales ueare’s was 
performed this evening tor the pur- 
pose of introducing Mrs. H. John- 
stone to the London audience after 
a lapse of two years. A recent do- 
mestic circumstance respecting this 
lady, placed her in an unpleasant 
situation. When she came on she 
was received with mingled applauses 
and hisses. She was much affected, 
and burst into tcais: she came for- 
ward to the audience and wished to 
speak, but was not suffered; yet an 
energetic action of her hands accom- 
panied with an expressive look, seem- 
ed to say that she was injured. May 
it not be so? and if so, we sincerely 
sympathise with her. Why, indeed, 
it may be asked, is such rigour to be 
exercised towards her alone ? It was 
some time before the play was suffer- 
ed to proceed, an<J throughout the 
whole evening, whenever she came on 
or went off, there were some who 
hissed. We cannot but advert to 
the character selected by Mrs. H. 
Johnstone on such an occasion: 
i Beatrice J one that is full of all sorts of 
sarcasms against marriage : one that is 
full of licentious raillery about matri- 
monial duties! Was this accident, or 
was it meant as a gauntlet of defiance ? 
xhe audience, however, seized upon 
every expression that could be turned 
ggaiqst her in an, inhuman manner. 


Lewis in Benedict , was excellent*! n 
the light, airy, and vivacious parts; 
but he failed, as he ever must, in 
the grave and dignified. Why is Mr. 
Davenport thrust into any part be- 
yond the deliverer of a message ? His 
heroic rage in the fifth act excited 
general laughter. 

J'h is comedy has been acted twice 
. or thrice at the other house, and we 
subjoin the following cast of Charac- 
ters at each, for the sake of compa- 
rison : Covent -Gar den. Dritry-Lane. 

Don Pedro Mr. Brunton. Mr. Holland. 
Leonato Mr. Murray. Mr. Wroughton. 
Don John Mr. Waddy. Mr. Eyre. 

Claudio Mr.C. Kemble. Mr. H. Siddons. 
Benedick Mr. Lewis. Mr.EUiston. 
Antonio Mr. Davenport. Mr Powell. 
Dogberry Mr. Munden. Mr. Dowton. 
Vetges Mr Simmons. Mr, Wewitzer. 
Itero Miss Bolton. Miss Mellon. 
Beatrice Mrs. H. Johnstone. Mrs, Jordan. 

Saturday, Jan. 2 .— Buie a Wife and 
have a Wife — Harlequin . Mr. Kemble’s 
Leon is a piece of acting well known. 
It is perfect. His representation of 
the simple, yet shrewd Leon, in the 
early part of the play, was as charac- 
teristic and as excellent, as his digni- 
fied, energetic, and manly demeanour, 
when he 

€€ casts his cloud off 
and appears himself.” 

W e have rarely been more delight- 
ed than with his general performance 
of this evening. He seemed to be 
quite himself, and delighted every 
auditor with a display of chaste anil 
impressive *actjpg. 

Lewis played with undiminished 
excellence in the Copper Captain , but 
why he and Miss Smith pronounce 
confessor with the accent on the first 
syllable we know* not. In Estifania 
Miss Smith did not please us at all : 
her comedy is mere declamation. 
Tlie rest of the characters was sadly 
supported. Miss Waddy played Mar- 
garita! We need say no more. Mr. 
Brunton was as stiff and inanimate as 
though his new family honours sat 
aukwardly upon him: and we would 
recommend Mr. Claremont, when he 
dresses for his character to inspect 
his apparel closely* and not suffer a 
posterior rent to offend our eyes every 
time he swung his robe aside. To Miss 
Smith too, we would observe, that eye 
glasses were probably not a fashionable 
appendage round the necks of Spanish 
ladies some two or three centuries ago. 
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• Monday, Jan. 1 4. — Mountaineers — 

S ricauin. W ben Voltaire was asked 
y ne had not commented upon 
Corneille, he replied, “ It is of no 
use, I could only write at the bottom 
of each page, beautiful, pathetic , har- 
monious, sublime So might we do 
with Mr. Kembles Octavian: we 
might pronounce it grand, awful, pa- 
thetic, and sublime. Certainly, no- 
thing in dramatic skill can surpass 
it. It is a character so peculiarly 
calculated for the display of Mr. 
Kemble’s powers that it seems des- 
tined to exist only with himself. His 
wild look and frantic gestures — his 
rapid transitions from extreme rage 
to tears — his utterance of particular 
passages — and his conception of the 
whole, may safely be ptonounccd one 
of the finest specimens of the his- 
trionic art, ever perhaps presented to 
a British audience. In form, counte- 
nance, and genius, nature has exclu- 
fiveiy appropriated this character; 
and till another Kemble arise, we 
must never hope to feast our minds 
upon a true Octavian, when the pre- 
sent one shall fade away, which we fer- 
vently hope is yet a far distant event. 

Amid a constellation of beautiful 
passages, it is difficult to select one; 
yet perhaps the finest of the whole 
evening was the following: 

They shall not part you : — fQr I know 
what his 

When worldly knaves step in, with silver 
beards. 

To poison bliss, and pluck young souls 
asunder.— 

Oh! wander, boundless love, across the 
wild ! 

Give thy free passion scope, and range the 
wilderness ! 

Crib not thyself in cities,— for ’tis there 
The thrifty, grey philosopher inhabits, 

To check the glowing impulse in his child. 
(Tain is the old man’s God : he offers up 
His issue to’t — and mercenary wedlock 
Murders his offspring’s peace. They mur- 
dered mine— • 

They tore it from my bosom by the roa*s, 
And with it pluck'd out hope. Well, well, 
no mattei— 

Despair burns high within me, and its fire 
Serves me for heart , to keep my day in 
motion.” 

It were vain to attempt to convey by 
language any idea of the manner in 
which Mr. Kemble uttered this,: it 
must be seen to be felt; and when 
seen, it can never be forgotten. Tb$ 
Um veasal Mag. V ol. IX. 


same may be said of tiis monologue 
with the ‘miniature of Florantht and 
the 1 su bsequeht scehc. 

Upon the above quotation we wish 
to offer otle remark* 

M Despair burns high within me. 

And its fire serves me for heart, to keep 
My clay in motion.” ’ 

So Mr. Kettfele delivers it, but w* 
cannot help tmnkingthat it should be 
heat \ and the context authorizes this 
supposition. It may appear ridicu- 
lous to contend about tlje reading of a 
passage from a living author, who by 
a word, could decide the matter: but 
we know nothing of Mr. Colman# 
nor have we any means of knowing 
his meaning: we can only say, there- 
fore, that if he wrote heart, it is an 
inelegant and unpoetical expression 
There is another passage too, of this 
play, that has always appeared to tff 
ridiculous: Octavian rushes upon 
Bulcazin Mulejy, unarmed , and yet 
exclaims, 

“ Prove but my weapon true. 
Thy t urban ’d head shall roll a trimkiess bait 
Upon the ground for crows to peck at.” 

The other characters of this play 
were pretty well supported this eve* 
ning. Miss Smith played Floranthe* 
and is an excellent figure in male at- 
tire. Miss Norton was interesting in 
Zorayda ; and Mrs. Liston and Blanch- 
ard played Agnes and Sadi. Mr. 
Murray ranted through Bulcazin 
Mulct/ with as much ostreporous vo- 
ciferation a» need be, and in many 
instances quite mistook his character. 
It was absutd to see him in the second 
scene, after bidding Oancm go, and 
then commanding him to return, 
speak the subsequent lines with his 
look directed toward him, instead of 
being bent upon the ground and ru- 
minating. W hen, therefore, at the end 
of his speech he exclaims, “ Dull, 
thoughtless hound, why art hot gone F* 
— the spectator is apt to think that 
he knew he was there long ago. This 
gentleman was very badly dressed too. 

Mr. Kemble has repeated the cha- 
racter of Octavian three or four time* 
since to overflowing and admiring 
audiences. < 

Tuesday, January 12. — The Wan* 
derer ; or, the Bights of Hospitality 
(first time)— Harlequin. This play I* 
the/ avowed production of A|r. C, 
Kemble. It is a translation from tha 
G 
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French. In the original it was called 
Edourd en Ecus, sc, and was founded 
tipon the ci-cu instances of the rebel- 
lion in 1745. It was performed in 
Paris with great applause; but Bona- 
parte, fearful of any thing that might 
excite even theatrical compassion for 
fallen regal splendour, and fancying 
that the Parisians drew a parallel be- 
tween Edward and the spiled Bourbon 
prince, forbad its further represen- 
tation; and the author was sentenced 
to Cayenne, but his fate was mitigated, 
we believe, at the express intercession 
of Madame Bonaparte. W e have heard 
that Mr. O. Kemble originally intend- 
ed to present it on a London theatie 
as the author wrote it, but that the 
Lord Chambci lain refused to license 
it. Alas for political wisdom ! What 
is now to be feared from the misfor- 
tunes of the Stuart family being 
wfbught into a play ? In consequence 
of this, Mr. C. Kemble adapted the 
incidents, with considerable dramatic 
skill, to a Swedish story. The events 
strictly apply to the Pretender’s situ- 
ation when wandering through the 
Highlands of Scotland. 

The only fautt ofthis play is, that 
it is too short: it is scarcely longer 
than some modern after-pieces. The 
interest is forcibly preserved through- 
out the whole, and the spectator wishes 


~ THE NEW 

Earl Stanhope’s, for certain impor- 
tant Improvements respecting the 
Form, Construction , and Manner of 
building and jilting out Ships and 
Vessels for the Purposes of Naviga- 
tion, and for counteracting and dimi- 
nishing the Danger of that most mis- 
chievous Invention for destroying 
Ships and vessels by submarine Bombs, 
Carcases , or Explosions. 
ripHE patent states that the object 
JL of the invention is to construct 
ship*, See. which, as far as jwssible, 
in the nature of things, shall unite 
the maximum of advantages with the 
ifninimum of disadvantages; and espe- 
cially with respect to such ships and 
vessels being constructed so as to be* 
capable of sailing very fast, on everv 
point in which ships generally sail, 
and shall likewise, when properly 
rigged be capable of sailing very near 


that it were extended. Mr. 
Kemble played the hero of the piege 
f Sigismund) ,.&m\ played it in a very 
impressive manner: be was particu- 
larly excellent in hi* first interview 
with the Countess ( Miss Smith).— 
This lady also did great justice to her 
lart; but she dressed it in a manner 
ittle complimentary to her taste. She 
looked inoie like a respectable house- 
keeper than a countess. She should 
remember that her figure is naturally 
small and unimpressive, and therefore 
she ought to neglect no external aids 
which may contribute to give it diguity 
and effect. Fawcett, i w Old Ham sap, 
(an intended Scotsman, but without 
the dialect of his country, a rant avis 
in terra,) gave a specimen of chaste 
and excellent acting. 

The first act was eked out hv a dance 
by the Miss Adams, and the Corps da 
Ballet. The prologue w as spoken by 
Mr. Brunton, and contained some al- 
lusions to our magnanimous ally the 
King of Sweden, but it was not well 
written.; nor was the epilogue, deli- 
vered by Miss Norton, who is made to 
romise a kiss to any one who catch 
er. This invitation may perhaps be 
accepted, should there happen to be 
some evening a gay son of Neptune, 
Bushed with wine, in the stage box: 
then, woe to Miss Norton’s lips 1 


PATENTS. 

the wind and weathering most ad- 
mirably. 

They shall also ride very easy at 
anchor, be uncommonly lively in a 
rough sea, and also in a head sea, and 
shall be what is technically called ex- 
cellent sea- boats. 

They .shall also draw less water than 
usual w ith vessels of the same number 
of tons, and are yet good sea-boats. It 
is a very important fact that the resist- 
ance of water increases gradually and 
regularly as the depth of the water 
increases, although in a less rapid 
ratio ; so that the minimum of resist- 
ance to the progressive motion of 
ships and vessels, cannot be obtained, 
but upon the principle only which 
shall prevent them from descending 
into that part of the fluid, where tire 
unalterable law respecting fluids 
would cause the resistance to be 
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treater than at a more moderate depth, 
w construct ships and vessels of a 
small draught of water with a maxi- 
mum of advantages, is a high and 
important problem, which Earl Stan- 
hope to the best of his hplief, thinks 
has 'never been solved by any other 
person. The further use of this in- 
vention is, that these ships shall have 
the excellent pmperty or making less 
lee-way than others, and shall have 
the lateral resistance to the Jcc-wav 
more mechanically and more advan- 
tageously applied than in any other 
ships, &c. of anv draught whatsoever $ 
besides the advantage of not being 
made to bed, as in certain situations 
when keels are used, which from the ir 
liar me, are always unscientifically 
placed too much below the center of 
gra\ity of the ship or vessel. Ships, 
ore. thus constructed shall notwith- 
standing their comparative small 
draught, have sufficient stability to 
carry proper sail, and roll and pitch 
less than others. They shall also he 
capable of keeping a true and steady 
course, and of being turned readily 
and rapidly out of their course by 
means of the rudder, or the gills here- 
aftei lobe mentioned for that purpose, 
and shall also he capable 'of coming 
about well, in stays. And if properly 
rigged, shall, when sailing near the 
wind, he capable of having their long 
axis kept in, or nearer to the intended 
course, than has ever vet been accom- 
plished b> anv other method whatever. 

Here a number of figures aic intro- 
duced for the better illusti alien of the 
written desn iption. 

The gills in which the principal 
dillei elite appeals to supeiflcial ob- 
servers aie the ve.ry reverse of rud- 
ders. A rudder, it is observed whe- 
ther of the common sort, or of the 
equipollent species, is a thick instru- 
ment, generally made of wood that 
works on an axis which is vertical ; 
whereas a gill is a thin plate of stilT- 
xuctal, not more than three eighths of 
an inch thick and. works on an axis, 
horizontal or nearly so. A gill might 
also be made of wood or any other 
strong substance, but metal is prefera- 
ble ; that which the founders call 
strong mclal, should have the prefer- 
ence; this is composed partly of pure 
copper and piutly of giain tin. The 
liead-^Ulb are of the most importance: 


51 

but the stern gills when acting in pro- 
per combination with the head-gills 
are highly useful. The head-gills 
are admirably calculated to assist a 
ship in weathering or putting about 
rapidly in critical situations, where Uq 
time is to be lost, while the head and 
starboai d gills may likewise act in con- 
junction. parallel motion side- 
wavs maybe given to the ship, which 
will make her weather so incompara- 
bly that in certain confined situa- 
tions she might be saved, when other- 
wise she would be wVeckecl. And 
even in certain cases when the ship 
might otherwise become quite, ungo- 
\muble, through the less of part of 
her masts or rigging, the gills may be 
u«ed to prevent her from sheering in 
that very dangerous manner, which 
without such assistance she might 4o* 
This would even save a vessel upon a 
dangerous lee-sliore. 

But besides these gills, &c. as. ap- 
pendages, the nature of Kail Stan- 
hope's invention consists in a new form 
and construction of vessels, and a new 
scientific combination of proper hori- 
zontal and vertical ship lines ; and in 
a new method of rendering a ship, 
when properly rigged, capable of sail- 
ing uncommonly near the wind, and 
weathering in a manner superior to 
any other ever practised. T he pro- 
per mode of accomplishing the last 
grand object, is by means of the very 
extensive head and stern ship-planks 
invented by Earl Stanhope. It is also 
a circumstance very fortunate, that 
the very form and construction in- 
vented by him is likewise the exact 
form arid construction which is the 
most scientific, and the very best for 
ships and vessels exclusive of gills. 
Hence ships constructed in this mode 
his Lordship purposes to call Stan* 
hope Weal hirers, for the sake of dis- 
tinction. Ships thus constructed may 
be deepened in their holds,, increased 
or varie d in the length of the midship 
body : and by continuing the oblique 
sides of the ship higher up, or other- 
wise, the breadth of the deeje may be 
so increased as to bring her wqthin 
the statute dimensions of one foot in 
breadth for every three feet and a half 
in length. Upper works may also be 
made when required, and all the decks 
may be made ex*actly level, by com- 
paratively laising the middle of .th6 

U % 
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deck or decks. A keel or keels may 
be added to a Stanhope Weatherer, 
though, generally speaking, Earl 
Ftanhope disapproves of any keels. 
Sundry, other alterations and varia- 
tions may also be made without de- 
parting from the tiue principles of 
is invention. 

Ships of this construction may be 
built with pianks placed on the out- 
side as well as with planks on the in- 
side j in fact, the vessel may he built 
without the common inside planking, 
by proportionally increasing the 
thickness of those which are on the 
outside of the ribs or timbers. The 
latter method is the antient way, which 
Earl Stanhope thinks ought to be rb- 
vived ; he thinks it is much preferable 
to the prejudicial modern mode of 
ebip-building by means of double 
plunking, by which the ribs or timbers 
me excluded from the fresh air, and 
therefore become much more liable 
to decay. 

The following most important fact 
js reported by the Commissioners of 
the Land Revenue, viz. “ that the 
medium duration of the ships which 
compose the present wavy, upon an 
average is only about eleven years 
and three quarters;** a fact which 
(dearly proves the absurdity of the 
present practice: Besides, a given 
quantity of plank in thick stuff, placed 
wholly on the outside of the ribs, will 
be considerably stronger than the 
same quantity of plank in two thinner 
planks, part placed on the outside of 
the ribs, and the remaining part placed 
pn tlje inside of them ; and by adopt- 
ing the old method of single planking, 
much expense of sawing, of tree nail- 
ing, apd other labour will be saved. 
Besides it is evident, that outside 
planks of thick stud* would not require 
that the ribs should be placer) so near 
to each other as where the outside 
plapks are but from three to four 
inches in thickness: and exclusive of 
saving upwards of one third of tfie 
ribs of a ship, it would add considera- 
bly to her strength. This antient mc- 
tliod has also much advantage with 
respect to accidetits from fire; as the 
outside planks wjien in contact with 
v the water cannot burn, which is by no 
means the case ^vith planks placed on 
the inside of the ribs, and surrounded 
by air, Single planked vessels arc 


much less likely to be* infested with 
vermin, and more healthy for ^he 
crew, neither would their timbers be 
so often unpercieved in a state of 
decay. The Stanhope Weatherers 
are also admirably adapted for an im- 
proved mode of coppering the vessels; 
those vessels of the common form 
with curved horizontal ship-lines 
cannot ha\c sheets of copper applied 
\o their bottoms in the intimate man- 
ner necessary for perfection. Above 
J 6 years ago, Earl Stanhope having 
obtaiued leave, while in a builder’s 
yard, caused his walking stick to enter 
the thin copper sheet at the bottom 
of a vessel with as much apparent ease 
as it would have entered a thick sheet 
of brown paper; and he lipped the 
sheets of copper for several feet in 
length with great facility. 

A Stanhope Weatherer is capable 
of being coppered in a very superior 
stile, as hcieafter mentioned. About 
1777 Earl Stanhope invented an ex- 
cellent composition which he has fre- 
quently applied to various useful pur- 
poses. It is composed of three mea- 
sures of pounded chalk, very dry, or 
dry brick-dust, and of one measure of 
thick, (but not ropy) tar, first well 
mixed, and th< * boiled to the con- 
sistency of bees wax. In 17.01 he 
caused a vessel to be covered with 
that composition which he recom- 
mends for the use of the decks of the 
weatherers of his invention. 

Another great advantage attending 
this new plan fora ship is that it will 
save almost all the moulds, as very 
few will ever be required. In any 
case, when a Stanhope Weatherer 
shall be of considerable length, the 
strongest way to build her would be, 
to place a stout tabled bulk-head, ten 
or twelve inches thick in the centre 
of the ship or vessel, right fore and 
aft. No kersey, or flannel, should be 
put into the scarfs; for that practice, 
by retaining the * moisture, tends to 
rot the beams, as the most expeiienced 
ship-builders well know. To save 
oak, the bulk-bead may be made of 
elm or other wood. It ought also to 
extend from the stern cabin to the 
raking stem. 4 Such a tabled bulk- 
head properly caulked, and strongly 
connected to the two sides of the ship 
or vessel would produce uncommon 
security and great additional strength. 
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Tiiis incomparable method in build- dler consists of a long thin boriaontal 
ins would save thousands of lives, and board or edge, sunk to any required 
millions of property. The common depth below the surface of the water, 
mode of caulking snips’ is highly im- and kept in that position by mean* of 
proper. Oakum should never be metal ballast fastened to its lower 
made of old cables, or junk, but of edge. The board so ballasted, is pre- 
new hemp ; neither should it be dri- vented from sinking by means of two 
ven only a little way into the joints large corks, which swim on the sur* 
between the planks or thick stuif, as face of the water. One cork is con- 
that mode of driving tends to deprive, nected by a line to one end of the 
them of a great part of their mutual board or edge, and the other cork by 
support; upon which, the chief the same means to the end of the 
strength of a ship or vessel depends, other board. The board has head and 
A Stanhope Weatherer is also par- stern rudders fixable at any proper 
ticularly well calculated to counteract angles, which experience may suggest 
and diminish the danger of sub-marine as the most convenient, by which 
explosions ; from her form, her small means the board, when towed after a 
draught of water, her general and local ship, will straddle very wide sideways, 
strength; her various rooms, cabins, Two such may be used and distill- 
or chambers. From long spars placed guidied by the names of the starboard 
on the deck, her prow may also be and larboard 6traddlcr. They are 
out rigged, at several yards before the both towed from one and the same 
stem, by means of rones, metal bars, iron bar, placed at the stern end of 
common chains, or chains with long the vessel. The tow-lines are duly 
links; for the placing of which direc- ballasted by small leads, and kept at 
tious aic given. These contrivances e\en depths below water by means of 
are called protectors, the latter may thin lines; tied at one of their ends 
also be placed with buoys, on or nedr to the leads, and at the other to the 
the cable when a vessel rides at an- corks which float on the surface, 
chor, in order to protect the cable, as These two tow linos, leading from 
well as the vessel itself. that bar to those twp opposite strad- 

Other machines of Earl Stanhope’s dlers respectively would sweep the 
invention are also alluded to in this whole space between them, as the 
patent, by means of which a single ship proceeds on her voyage. Earl 
ship can sweep many square miles of Stanhope's patent concludes with re- 
water in a shott time, in order to marking, that he claims no exclusive 
counteract and explode the trigger right to the invention of straddlers or 
carcases. These may be termed slrad- pi otectors : but that he wishes all 
dlers ; because constructed so as to captains to use them to secure their 
accompany a vessel on her voyage, vessels against that most mischievous 
following her, and yet sheering or invention called sub-maiinc bombs, 
straddling at the same time. A strad- cat cases, &rc. 
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royal society. and their love of science. Op the 

A T the late anniversary meeting of I7tb of December, the Croonian Lec- 
this Society, the President de- ture was read by Mr. Carlisle, oh the 
livered, with the Copleyan medal, as nature and chemical qualities of the 
usual, a very eloquent address. He muscles. He took a physiological 
took occasion to contrast the general view of the circulation of ihe blood, 
estimation of the Transactions of the and the influence of the nerves, so far 
Royal Society of London, which ate as they operate upon the muscular 
produced and supported by the volun- fibra, and the healthful state of the 
tary contributions of its individuals, animal economy. The result of nu- 
witb those of other nations, where they merous experiments made by him on 
are supported by considerable reve- vegetable and animal substances was. 
Hues drawn from the state. The com- that he found in all of "them an oxide 
parison was not a little flatteiiog to of iron, particularly in peas, yolks of 
Jhe talents and spirit of Englishmen, eggs, bile, urine, &c. 
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Mr, Smithson rend a paper on qua- 
drupleand binary compounds, particu- 
larly the Rulphnrets. fie seemed to 
doubt the propriety of the distinction, 
or rattier the existence of a quadruple 
compound; and to believe that only 
two substances could enter as elements 
in the composition of one body; and 
he contended, that in cases of qua- 
druple compounds^ new and very dif- 
ferent substance was formed. 

Mr. Davy, in the last Rnkcrian Lec- 
ture, suggested the probability, that 
other bodies* not then enumerated, 
might he decomposed, or exhibited 
in more simple forms by electricity ; 
particularly that excited by tbe Gal- 
vanic appaiatus. Since then, by 
means of seveial very powerful Gal- 
vanic tioughs, consisting of 100 pairs 
of plates, six inches squaie; and loO 
pairs, four inches square, lie hats suc- 
ceeded in decomposing potash and so- 
da. In fact the fixed alkalies h. ve been 
decomposed by the Galvanic battery, 
and are found to he metallic oxides. 
The metals have been actually pro- 
duced. Their chaiactciistics are: a 
most powerful attraction for oxygen, 
and a specific gravity less than that of 
water. The specific gravity of the 
metalline base of potash, is 7: that of 
soda, 0. When plunged into water, 
au explosion ensues, owing to the 
seizure of oxygen, and the inflamma- 
tion of disengaged hydrogen, and of 
the metal. They are both fusible, 
under 100 of Fahienheit; and they 
amalgamate, and form hard metals, 
like silver, with mercury. The only 
means of preserving them, is by im- 
mersion in nap 1 ha. 

Mr. Dav y concluded bis lecture by 
remarking the impiopiietv of limiting 
the term oxygen to a specific charac- 
ter, as opposed to that of alkali, and 
observed the necessity of improving 
the nomenclature, in consequence 
of the new facts discove: cd, and the 
influence of the metallic l ave of al- 
kali on other bodies ; and lie thought 
the new field opened by the-e facts to 
geology, highly important, as likely to 
lead to numerous dis'covei ies lelative 
to the founation of strata, stones, and 
mountains. ■ ■ 1 

KOVAL ACADEMY. 

rpm'HhDAV, Dec. 10, being the 
JL Anni\ci>arv of the institution 
of the Hoy *ii Academy, a General At' 


sembly was held, when Samuel Wo^d- 
forde. Esq signed the ftbligation, fend 
received his diploma, as an Aca- 
demician. 

council. 

Benjamin West, Esq. virus re-clccted 
President. 

S. Woodforde, Esq. Sir Wm. Beechey. 

W. Owen, Esq. II. Fuseli, Esq. 

J. Northern* 5 , Esq. II. Troham, Esq. 
Paul Sandby, Esq. T. Daniell, Esq. 
VISITORS. 

Edw Bunce, Esq. II. Thompson, Esq. 

J. Nortlicote, Esq. S Woodfordo, Esq. 

AUDITORS. 

G. Dance, Esq J. Fannington,Esq. 

S. M. W . Turner, Esq. elected Pro- 

fessor in Perspective, and Henry Trc- 
sham elected Professor in Paintingj, 
and the following Premiums were 
gi v en ; v iz. a Gold Medal to Mr. Las- 
ccllcs tloppner, for the best Historical 
Picture, the Judgment of Solomon; 
a Gold Medal to C. A. Busbv, for the 
best design for a Building to contain 
the Royal Society, the Antiquarian 
Society, and the Royal Academy; a 
Silver Medal to II. D. Thielkc, S. 
Linnell, and H. Oorbould, for the 
best Di awing of an Academy Figure; 
a Silver -Medal to Mr. Buxton, for the 
best Model of an Academy Figure; a 
Silver Medal to Mr. C. Mahon; and a 
Silver Medal to Mr. George Phillips, 
for the best Drawing of the Thames 
front of Somerset Place. 

John Richa rds, R. A. Secretary. 
The President made a short but 
very handsome acldiess to the Gen- 
tlemen Students. 

BRITISH INSTITUTION. # 

A T the late meeting of the Com- 
mittee of • l)i lectors, at the 
Gallery in Pall Mall, for adjudging 
the premiums offered for the three 
best companions to pictures, selected 
from the works of old Masters, their 
decision was as follows. 

To Mr. J. Pocock, jun. the pre- 
mium of loo/, for his picture of Arch- 
b is hop Bechet's insolent visit to the Pa- 
lace of Henry the Second , with the in- 
tention of excommunicating that Mo- 
narch ; painted as a companion to Mr. 
An get stein's Theodosius , by Vandyke. 

To Mr. James Green, the premium 
ofOo/. for his picture of Gads hill and 
the Carriers , from the second act of 
th<? first part of Shakspcare’s Jf ierttyt 
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the Fourth ; painted as a companion 
to %Ir. D uncomb’s Candle Light , by 
liulHens. 

To Miss C. Rcinagle, the premium 
of 40/. for her Landscape •with Banditti ; 
painted as a companion to Lord 
Grantham's Mercury and Ad met us , by 
Sal vafor Rosa. 

It is truly gratifying to observe the 
attention the Govenors of this Institu- 
tion bestow on the nurture of the na- 
tional talent, which has assembled at 
their call, for the protection they hold 
forth. The stores of ancient art have 
been unlocked, and the most renown- 
ed of the works of the foreign schools 
have been placed before our younger 
Artists for their instiuction. The 
following is a list of the Noblemen 
and Gentlemen, who liberally sent to 
the British Gallery (at the close of 
their Exhibition in June last) thirty 
pictures of approved excellence, for 
the study and example of the students : 

Marquis of Blandfbrd ; Earl o t Dart- 
mouth ; Earl of Carlisle 5 Eat l Grosvenor ; 
Earl of Lonsdale; Earl Cow per ; Lord Mel- 
bourne; Lord de Dunstanville ; Lord 
Grantham; Sir Francis Baring, Bart. ; Sir 
A. Hume, Bart.; Sir George Beaumont, 
Bart.; John J. Angerstein, Esq.; Samuel 
Whitbread, Esq. M.P.; Charles Duti- 
combe. Esq. M. P. ; Philip Metcalfe* 
Esq. M. P.; Henry Hope, Esq. ; Thomas 
Hope, Esq.; William Morland, Esq.; 
Rev. William Long ; and the Uev. W. H. 
Carr. 

Upwards of an hundred Artists 
were admitted into the Gallery as 
student*, seventy of whom have been 
in a course of regular attendance 
during the last four months ; near l/»o 
studies have been made out, most of 
which display considerable talent and 
genius, well deserving of the ai tention 
and patronage of their countrymen, 
exclusive of those to which the pre- 
miums have been assigned. 

This school opened on the 15th of 
August last, and 106 members were 
admitted. Of these about 70 gave 
personal attendance: Among those 
arc— Drummond, Garrard, the junior 
Rcinagle, Dawe, Milton, Green, 
Walker, Irvine, Sharp, Ager, Dewiip, 
Pugh, Aruald ; with the j unior Class, 
consisting of Perrigal,C oliins* Archer, 
Mulready, and Liuncll. Many of 
our fair countrywomen have displayed 
very great abilities; ofrwhotn 1 % have 
been, admitted students, and have wa 


reason to fear a comparison with the 
productions of the. other sex. Among 
these fair candidates are the two Miss; 
Reinagles, Mrs. Green, Miss Jackwftl., 
(an amateur artist), Miss Hay, ana 
the Misses Smith. 

Seventeen pictures are sent in by 
the students of the former season, m 
claims for the premiums offered# 
which are three in number, viz. 10 OL 
Co/, and 40/. which will be awarded to 
the three best performances, and dis- 
tributed according to the several de* 
grees of merit. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

M R. S. Lysons has produced some 
curious records, written in the 
reign of Edw. III. containing directions 
to a bailiff for managing land, and re- 
commending oxen for agricultural 
purposes, in preference to horses. 

MrJ|. Snnrke, in a letter to Sir HL 
Engleneld Bart, repeats his observe 
tions on the substances used as colour* 
ing in the paintings found in St. 
Stephen’s Chapel. Oil, it appears to 
Mr. Smirke, had it been used as a var- 
nish; and these paintings, being ex- 
ecuted prior to 1410, the period of 
the discovery of oil-painting, it is in- 
ferred, that this art may have been of 
English origin; a supposition the 
more probable, as several English 
words exist, even since the beginning 
of the 14th century, in which, among 
the articles of the materia pictoria, oil 
for the painting of public buildings is 
enumerated. Hence it appears, that 
oil, at least combined with some one 
colour, might have been uf-ed in this 
country, nearly a century before the 
reputed .'era of the discovery of oil- 
painting. 

BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

On the Culture of Carrots . 

M il. Arthur Voung, in his 
Farmers Calendar, has given a 
great deal of useful information con- 
cerning the mode of feeding cattle in 
the yard with green fodder; but in 
treating of the carrot he has. intirely 
overlooked the great value of this 
most useful root. I hope you will not 
think me intruding too much upon 
your time, if I point out to you and 
the Board, its great good qualities for 
feedi ng. My ideas are not theoretical* 
as, I have tried it for the .last six years,} 
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arid though I was tald by many people, than it has been ; for I do not hesitate 
I was doing an injury to the carrot, I in stating, that a good crop of Jen 
found perfectly the contrary, that I acres of carrots, by being mowed, will 
was doing it a great deal of good. In keep ten cows in good green fodder* 
the year *1800 at Bonvilstonc in Gla- the months of June, July, August, 
morganshire, being in want of grass September, and October; then the 
for a little Welsh Cow, as my land root itself will be found a very useful 
was all for hay, and having ten beds food during the winter months; so 
of carrots in a new garden, I had the that I really think the farmer, who 
tops of the carrots mowed off a little consulting his own interest, will never, 
above the crown, so as not to injure after having once made a fair trial of 
by the scythe, the head or crown of this herb, be without it; for its rich- 
tne roots : this, 1 need not inform you ness causes a greater How of milk, and 
was a very luxuriant food for the cow, also it creates a sweetness in the milk 
but I thought, and so did the servant which in general the grass, unmixed 
who milked the cow, that she gave with Dutch Clover, has not. The 
more when she had the carrot than farmer will also find that his horses 
she had done before. The carrot and his pigs will eat it with avidity* 
again yielded a fine luxuriant green and thrive well on it, as I can state 
head, which I treated in the same from experience. And for gen- 
manner in October ; I found, when tlemen, wishing to keep their game in 
the carrot was taken up, that it was nurseries; by sowing carrots round 
equally as large and heavy, aflk bed the nursery, they will find that their 
which I had reserved from cutting, hares and rabbits will feed upon them 
was. The Gardener, who hod been in preference to any other food they 
averse to cutting off the tops, was con- can procure them ; by this means they 
vinced it had not injured the root, will always be at home, and not stray 
but thought it had benefitted it rather at a distauce for their nightly pro- 
than otherwise, as he had an oppor- vender. 

tunity of hoeing them and cleaning of Yours, &rc. T. Eldridge. 

them from weeds, better than he could To Sir John Sinclair, Bart. M.P. 
when they had their tops on them. I P. B. A. 

am therefore convinced by ex peri- It may be properly added to this 
ence, that the agriculturist who grows communication that Mr. Lawrence, 
a quantity of carrots, loses a great in the Fourth Edition, p. i 22> of his 
quantity of excellent green fodder for New Farmer's Calendar observes, “ As 
his cattle, by not mowing the tops of a consolation to those who ha\e land 
his carrots off, twice within the year, proper for carrots, but are unable to 
I state this to you that it may be made spare quantities of dung, I must yet 
public, that the farmer may be bene- remark, that I have seen very good 
fitted by his labour to t lie utmost of crops obtained without manure.” But 
the produce of his crop ; and 1 trust carrots he thinks, by themselves, are 
you will, as the season for sowing is entirely useless in fattening of nig 
coming on, communicate it in such a stock, excepting perhaps in store tat- 
matuier, that this most valuable root teningfor market, which is also per- 
may be better understood, and of formed with clover ; but for beef and 
course more cultivated by the farmer mutton, he admits nothing is superior. 


ADDITIONS TO, AND CORRECTIONS IN, FORMER 
OBITUARIES. 

Mr, John Walter, whose death was a dissenting minister at Pains wick in 
announced in Vol. viii. p. 9/V5. Gloucestershire. Mrs. Walker not be- 

H E was born on the 18th of March, ing left- In the best circumstances, 
1782, at Colney Hatch, a hamlet could only bestow a common grammar 
in the parish of Friern Barnet. His school education upon her son. He 
father died while he was a child, and had made but a small progress in La- 
of course little is known of him. His tin, and had scarcely begun to learn 
mother came from Nottingham, and Greek, when it was found necessary 
was fist or to the* Rev. Jades Motley, that he should be put to some tradq. 
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Sfvcral were tried, but none suited his he always admitted that though at this 
temper, for his education, imperfect time, judicious and correct, he was 
as it was, had given him that tincture far from a perfect actor. Mia gesture 
for letters that excited in him a re- was ungraceful, his enunciation mo- 
pugnance to any mechanical art. His notonous. His perfect skill in modu* 
mother dying when he was about 17, lating the human voice, he used to 
being left to pursue liis own inclma- sav, was all acquired after he ceased 
tion, and feeling in himself that power to be an actor. 

of speaking which he afterwards cm- But even during his theatrical ca- 
ploycd to so much advantage, he be- reer, he never ceased employing bis 
came a candidate for theatrical fame, leisure hours in cultivating his mind. 


He had several engagements in the 
provincial theatres, and he was soon 
convinced that he had not mistaken 
his talent. His last country engage^ 
roent was with Mr. Ward, the Mana- 
ger of the Glocester Company, whose 
daughter was mother to the celebrated 
Mrs. Siddons and Mr. Kemble. His 
proficiency at length inducing him to 
resent himself to a London theatre, 
e preferred Drury- Lane, then under 
Mr. Garrick’s management. Here be- 
ing accepted, an inferior cast of cha- 
racters was allotted him, but his man- 
lier of performing the Distressed Poet, 
in the farce of the Author, recom- 
mended him so strongly to Garrick’s 
notice, that he advanced his salary, 
and brought him forward in tragedy; 
the second parts of which he usually 
filled, together with those of a grave 
sententious cast in comedy. 

In May 1758, he married Miss 
My nets, a comic actress at Drury- 
Laue, but who was afterwards cele- 
brated at Covent-Garden for her per- 
formance of Deborah Woodcock, in 
Love in a Village. Of this character, 
she was the original representative. 
She was also much admired in the 
Old Maid, Mrs. Heidelberg, &c. 
Soon after his marriage, Mr. Walker 
joined Barry and Woodward, in the 
company they engaged, on opening 
Crow-street Theatre, in Dublin. Here 
he was again advanced; as be suc- 
ceeded Mossop in many of liis dia- 
meters, when the latter deserted to 
Smock-alley. Still lie pei formed at 
Bristol during the summer months. 
In June 176a, his engagement with 
Barry and Woodward having ter- 
minated, he and Mrs. Walker returned 
to London, and were soon engaged by 
Beard at Covcnt-Gaulen, vdieic lie 
succeeded Sparks in playing Cato 
and Brutus. He was likewise con- 
sidered excellent in Downright, in 
cry Md)i in hix uvm Hum our. Still 
1 ’m\ i;vsai, :\! \ c. \ r , i »\- 


and improving the little knowledge 
he had acquired of Latin aud> Greek. 
Desirous of exploring %he regions of 
pphilosophy as well as literature, he be- 
came a disputant at the Robin Hood, 
where he always received much ap- 
plause. To the habit of speaking m 
this society, he attributed muc h of his 
subsequent success, as a teacher of 
elocution. lie continued at Covent* 
Garden till the patent was disposed of 
in 1767, when not being included in 
the new arrangements, be again re- 
paired to Dublin, where the bad state 
of the theatre did not permit him to 
remain more than a year. He now 
began to think of adopting a life finore 
suited to his philosophical and literary 
turn, and only playing at Bristol as 
usual, in the summer months ; but in 
the latter end of 1768 he quitted the 
stage* altogether. His next object was 
to form a school at Kensington Gravel 
Pits, with the Rev. James Usher, a 
Roman Catholic Clergyman ; but 
though the school succeeded, disa- 
greeing with }iis partner, he quitted it 
at the end of two years* lie was now 
determined to commerfcc teacher of 
elocution. By dint of observation he 
had overcome his own defects; and 
his method being preferable to any 
adopted befoic, his superiority soon 
became evident. Young men of rank 
and talent eagerly availed themselves 
of his abilities, and soon found that he 
had more applications for insti uction 
than he could possibly comply with. 
He now turned all his attention to the 
orthoepy of the English language, of 
which, he endeavoured, by tiucmgit 
to its principles, to form a con istent 
and analogical theory. In 1772 to 
make the public participators id his 
leseaiehfs, he published by way of 
Prospectus, a Pronouncing Dictionary 
of the English Language, a manifest 
improvement of Dr. Kenrick’s Rhe 
loiical Diction*' v. Mr. Walker pn*« 
»1 
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posed printing his work by subscrip- 
tiou, and in this he was very materially 
assisted by Mr. Garrick; still as the 
number of subscribers did not answer 
his purpose, he altered his plan, and 
in 1775, published a Dictionary of the 
English Language, answering at once, 
the purposes of rhyming, spelling and 
pronouncing, accompanied with some 
useful aphorisms on pronunciation. 
Prefixed to this, was a handsome dedi- 
cation to Mr. Garrick. This woik 
was afterwards republished under 
the title of A* Rhyming Dictionary. 
Mr. Walker conceiving that a guide 
to the pronunciation of Gieek and 
Latin proper names which so fre- 
quently occur in reading was much 
wanting, finally resolved in 170$, to 
make that a sepatate work which he 
bad at first intended for an Index : he 
therefore, in 1793, published his Key 
to the Classical Pr onunciation o f Greek, 
Latin, and Scripture Proper Names, 
with some Observations on the Greek 
Accents. In the same year Mr. W alker 
went to Scotland to read lectures on 
elocution at Edinburgh, w here h« met 
with great success, and many polite 
and friendly attentions, so much so, 
that he ever after retained a marked 
partiality for the Scottish nation. 
From Scotland lie. proceeded to Dub- 
lin, where his lectures met wi f h un- 
common success. He afterwards r*td 
them at Oxford, where some of the 
Heads of Houses invited him to gii*e 
private lectures in that University, 
which he accepted. Having been in- 
troduced by his friend Garrick (o Dr. 
Johnson, tite Doctor had warnilv re- 
commended him to some of the ! i her 
graduates. 

Jn l7#l,he produced his E!t meats 
of Elocution, and in 1735, he published 
a pamphlet called /// rds for J.nproce- 
ment in the Art of Pending. The mo: t 
useful parts of this, he afterwards* in- 
troduced into his [Victor ical Grunt war 
In 1730, lie formed a compilation, 
entitled English Classics Abridged ; 
and in 1737, he published a pamphlet 
called The Melody of Splitting Deli- 
neated. In 1738, this was folio, ml by 
his Academic Speaker, a selection from 
parliamentary debates, and the best 
authoifA to this lie prefixed. The 
Elements of Gesture ; i 11 u s tru ted w i t h 
copper plates. The no\ elty and utility 
•f thu idea gave the bjok a very ex- 


tensive sale. The same idea waj 
afterwards improved by the Rev. Gil- 
bert Austin in his Chironomia , and fiy 
Mr. Henry Siddons in his Practical 
J l lustrations of Rhetorical Gesture. But 
as there still remained a Desideratum, 
which no person had attempted to 
supply, in 1801, he produced his 
Teachers Assistant , containing a va- 
riety of well-chosen theme*.: this lias 
been republished since, under the title 
of English Themes. 

In April 1802, Mrs. Walker who 
had retired from the stage at the same 
period with himself, died at the age of 
79. She was a fr iendly good-hearted 
woman, and possessed exquisite hu- 
mour. Mr. wa’ker’s last production 
in May 1805, he entitled Outlines of 
English Grammar . In the form of 
notes he there introduced many ob- 
servations not found in any otlter au- 
thor. He now grew very debilitated, 
and gradually declined till July last, 
when a severe illness put a period to 
his existence iu seventeen days. His 
remains were interred in the church 
yard of St. Pancraj, where, in com- 
pliance with his wishes, a stone is 
erected to his memory, with a simple 
inscription. 

Prince Czartorvski and his son, 
were among Mr. Walker's pupils, and 
also the sons of Lord Erskine. His 
philological knowledge made him in- 
timate with Dr. Goldsmith, Professors 
Miller and Richardson, Mr. Dugaid 
Stewart, Mr. (Ionic, Mr. A. Murphy, 
and Dr. kippis; he was also patro- 
nized by Mr. Edmund Burke. For 
the last twenty vea r s of His life he 
fotnicd one of a literary conversation, 
held every Wednesday evening at tint 
late len ned and ingenious Mr. Joseph 
Robertson's. But, notwithstanding 
Mr. Walker's nice ear,, in iesj eel to 
the ouphom of speech, i dative to 
music, it i; T»aid, he could not perceive 
when a singer was out of tune! I u 
fact, he was not sensible of any grati- 
fication from music, except from me- 
lodies ol the most simple kind, and 
tho 1 e in the minor kev, only. Melody 
in the major key, however exquisite, 
v*as lost' upon him; lie regauled it 
only as an addition of noise. Being 
hied a Uahiuistie dissenter, though 
he changed Jiis creed throughout the 
w hole of hh life, theology more than 

ii.) ether subject occupied his mind. 
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He was in a great measure familiar early impressions to the tenets heaf- 
*v\jh the writings of the fathers, and terwards adopted, that he left a master 
the whole circle of polemics between to whom he was to have been anap- 
Oalvinists and Arminians, Puritans prentice, because he discovered n* 
and Presbyterians, Pocdo Baptists,' was a R.oman catholic. And he onc$ 
Anfi-Pocdo Baptists, &c. & c* informed the writer of this article. 

Thus, after vacillating a long time, that being taken by a friend, when 
be unaccountably cast anchor in the only sixteen, to St. Paul's cathedral, 
church of Rom*; but of which, though he expressed much disgust at theap* 
n sincere, he was by no jneans a bigot- pearance of the altar, and the habifi- 
ted member. In externals, Mr. W*. ments of tlie clergy, on account of 
was rather slovenly. He seemed to their near approach to popery l Mr, 
despise these things; he was dngmati- Walker being charitable during his 
cal, but he easily yielded to convic- life time, did not die wgi th more than 
tion. As his temper was irritable, he seven thousand pounds, which, hav- 
foo frequently had recouise to a tone ing no children, he has bequeathed 
of contempt with those who differed partly to his distant relations* and* 
with him. Yet, so adverse were his partly in legacies to his friends. 

VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL; 

With Notices respecting Men of Letters , Artists 3 and Works 
in Hand, <! $*c. Src. 

M R. Robinsok, late of Seaford, volume will toon be ready for publi- 
has two volumes of Poems on cation. 

Moral and Patriotic Subjects about to A volume of Sermons by the late 
appear, under the patronage of Mr. Archdeacon Paley, will shortly b# 
Sheridan and his Royal Highness the published. 

Prince. Report speaks highly of Mr. George Dyer is preparing for 
them. the press, aPoem, in four books, with 

The Rev. Thomas Rees has nearly notes, entitled Poetics, 
ready for publication a Pamiliar Intro- No. 1. of the National Cattle Plat* 
duction to the Arts and Sciences, to W(*k, published by Messrs. Alder- 
be complete in one volume, and to man Boydell and Co. and inscribed 
comprise the fundamental principles by permission to his Majesty, will ap- 
of scientific knowledge, exemplified, pear in the course of next month. Th* s 
nod adapted to the capacities of child- whole under the immediate Superm- 
ini ami young persons: illustrated by tendance of the Right Hon. Lord So- 
engravings. Each department of con- merviile. The portraits from the lift 
sequence will contain questions and painted by Mr. James Ward, and ein 
practical exercises. giaved by the same artists. The his- 

The Medical and Chirurgical So- tory and descriptions by M r - Law- 
ciety of London iutend to publish a rence, the veterinary and agricultu- 
Selection of the* most interesting ral writer, with occasional observa- 
Papers which have been -read at the tions, by Lord Somerville. The first 
meetings of the Society during the number contains the Red Cattle of 
last two years. Devonshire, in four plates of bull. 

Dr. Jamieson's Etymological Die- cow, labouring, and fat ox, with de- 
tionary of the Scottish Language, two scriptions, and a portion of the his- 
volumes quarto, will be published in tory, which, in such manner, runs 
a few weeks. This work is the fruit through the whole of the numbers. 
of many years labour and research, A Series of Letters by Mr. J. Gil- 
audit is expected to be equally inter- bert, addressed to the Rev. William 
esting to both the English and Scot- Bonnet, in reply to his lemarks on a 
tish Antiquary. recent hypothesis respecting the Ori~ 

Messrs. Carey and Marsham, two gin of Moral Evil, will soon be ready 
of the Baptist ministers in Bengal, me for publication, 
translating the Ramavana of Valmeki Dr. Ricbaid Reece intends to pub- 
from the \>i initial Sanscrit. The first lish, in one large volume, royal octa? • 

H * 
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a Practical Dictionary of Domestic account of a phenomenon which wp» 
Medicine, or a comprehensive view observed in the Island of Fuhnen, ( m 
of the late important discoveries rela- September last. A globe of fire was 
ti ve to the causes, treatment, and pre- perceived in open day, which appeared 
vention of diseases; and a popular to be constantly in motion ; and out of 
description of the subjects of anato- which, flames and sparks were seen 
my, botany, chemistry, dietetics, coming, notwithstanding a bright 
pharmacy, phisiology, surgery, mid- sunshine. The direction of this me* 
wifery, &c. The whole comprising a teor was from N. E. to S.E. A simi- 
regular view of the present improved lar phenomenon was observed in Jut- 
state of medical science, divested of land at the same time, and in the same 
all technical obscurities. direction.” It maybe added, that an 

M r. Finlay's Historical and Roman- appearance something resembling the 
tic Ballads, i,n two volumes octavo, above was observed in Scotland much 
are nearly ready for publication; the about the same time, 
greater number of them have never France . 

been published before. Some lie- M. Proust, an eminent physician at 
marks on the Early State of Roman- Paris, has taken upon him to prove 
tic Composition will be prefixed. that the cause of insanity is seated not 
An impartial and authentic History so much in the head as in the stomach 
of the British Campaigns on the Rio and bowels. He has found the intes- 
de la Plata, is preparing for the press, tines of those who died under this dis- 
hy Captain Roche, of the 17th Light order, replete with mucous or bilious 
Dragoons, and major of brigade to the matter, more or less discoloured and 
forces. Thh> work will not be strictly dark. Worms arc often found, and 
confined to military events, but com- the inner membrane, constantly red- 
prise an account of the country in dish, or even changed intirely in di- 
cvery point of view; accompanied vers parts of its surface. The gall 
with maps, plans &rc. bladder and its ducts are always di- 

Mr. Vancouver is now engaged in latcd, and frequently contain concre- 
the Survey of Hampshire. tions; the liver too is enlarged and 

Mr. Price, of Appledore, has just swelled: from whence M. Proust in- 
completed an oiiginal work on Sheep fere, that the seat of the disease is in 
Feeding, as practised in Romney the stomach and bowels, 
marshes, in which he is a proprietor. M. Jousselin, manufacturer of 
This has been lead in manuscript by earthen ware at Nevers, in an Essay 
the president and secretary of the on the Improvement of the Pottery, 
Board of Agruultuie, and met with announces the discovery of a new me- 
unqualified appi obation.* thod of enamelling or glazing so 

America. cheap, that the glazing, which at pre- 

A new work, fioin the pen of Tho- sent costs the manufacturer 320 livres, 
mas Paiue, lias appeared at New will not amount to more than 20. 
Yoik, < untied “Examination of the A street at Paris, hitherto called 
Passages in the New Testament quoted Rue de Cheval Vert, has lately taken 
from the Old, and called Prophecies its name from the Irish college in that 
concerning Jesus Christ; to which is city, and is now Rue des Irian da is. 
prefixed, an Essay on Dreams, and The master of this college is M. 
their mode of operation, and apply- Walsh. This seminary, it is said, 
ing the same to the dreams in the New still glories in uniting to the study of 
Testament: with an appendix, con- the sciences and letters that of reli- 
taining T. Paine's Private Thoughts gion. The latter is not merely an ac- 
of a Future State, and Rcmai ks on the cessary. The masters exert them- 
contradictory Doctrines of Matthew selves in a particular manner to fulfil 
and Mark.” their duty in this respect; and this 

Denmark. school is the more distinguished, as 

A letter lately received from Copen- being the only one that has a course 
bagen, contains the following passage: of Latin, philosophy, and of aygumen- 
“ The calamitous events whic h have tation. The habit of speaking Latin, 
accumulated on our unhappy country, it is observed, affords great facility to 
have prevented our giving an eailicr speaking French. 
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There is an Aloe at present in the 
tardin dcs Plantes at Paris just ready 
td blossom* This is a most rare and 
curious event, as last century only 
one has blossomed. Its stalk, which 
rises in the centre of the plant, and 
which is to be ci owned with flowers, 
is Remarkable for its height, and the 
rapidity of its growth, li requites 
fifty or sixty years in out climate to 
render one item capable ol bearing 
flowers. 

Germany. 

The greater part of the Statues 
taken from Prussia weie known loathe 
most celebrated at fists. Montfaucon, 
La( heusse, Peiier, Wine klcuiau, and 
Cavaccppi, hove desetibed, or gi\en 
engravings of a large poition of them. 
The same may he observed of the 
fragments, the instiumeuts, lamps, 
medals, and other ^remains which be- 
long to this magnificent collection. 
It also contains a prodigious number 
of curiosities, such as ancient enamels, 
vases, goblets, caskets, specimens of 
the coloured pottery of the fifteenth 
century, executed from designs by 
Raphael, Julio Romano, and other 
great masters; likewise ancient ar- 
mours, among which <fcre preserved 
those of Godefroy de Bouillon, Ro- 
dulplic of Uapsburgl), Francis I. Mon - 
tecucolli, &:c. 

Italy . 

Vaccine. — It has lately transpired 
that the government of Piombmo and 
Lucca issued au order some time 
since, by which every inhabitant is 
obliged, under the penalty of UK) 
livies, to declare immediately when* 
evertheic is a person attacked with 
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the small pox in the-family. The itt* 
former who reveals the existence of 
any concealed patient, has a reward, of 
tiftv liv res. Any house infected with 
the natural small pox is blocked up* 
surrounded with guards, and all com* 
munication with those within is sus- 
pended. Any person endeavouring to 
escape from such a house, is to be im- 
piisoncd forty day 1 *. Since this regtt* 
lution has been made public, every 
child has been vaccinated within two 
month'- after its bn th. The operation 
is performed gratis by the physician 
of the government. 

r i he statue of Napoleon, from a 
mould executed by Ganova, who is 
teuned on the continent, anothei 
Praxiteles, has lately been cast in 
Naples, and exposed to public in- 
spection. 

'The culture of the Chinese Tadish 
introduced into Italy about fifteen 
>cars ago, In M. de Giancli of the 
Pat i iotic Society of Milan, has been 
attended with uncommon success* 
The Chinese radish, raphanw sinensis, 
yields a large quantity of oil: recent 
experiments made at Venice provf, 
that this oil is preferable to any known, 
not only for culinai v purposes ?md 
giving light, but in medicine. It is 
found to be extremely useful in rheu- 
matic and pulmonary affections; it 
is not liable to spoil by keeping, like 
other oils; and has been employed 
with great efiicat y in convulsive 
coughs. Relative to the culture of 
this plant,* it is not injured by the 
haidest frosts. It is sown in Septem- 
ber, and seeds in May or June, which 
seeds aic very abundant. 
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I T has been a general complaint in 
every age, that the present times 
are worse than any that preceded; that 
no iniquity has been, or can he, 
greater than is exhibited on the stage 
of the world at the precise mofnent 
when the complainer is making his 
lamentations. In general these com- 
plainers have little knowledge of his- 
tory, and seldom know how to appre- 
ciate their own misery, or that of their 
redeeessors. it must be allowed, 
owever, that we have been witnesses 
to scenes which do not frequently oc- 
cur. Revolutions are not the work of 


every day. The volcano has rts mo- 
ments of comparative repose, and man 
is not every instant devising destruc- 
tion on his tellow-croatuies. The 
times have exhibited to us scenes un- 
worthy of lational beings; and who 
have been most to blame, the future 
page of history will explain to a futuie 
generation : but it is some satisfaction, 
that even where foicc, which ought 
to be the last reason of sovereigns, as 
it is the first of villains and despe- 
radoes, carries every thing before it, 
there is still an attempt to appeal to 
the learning faculties of man, and to 
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its actions by some shew of ^ive peace to the atHieted world, 
tw^Mment. ; he must acquiesce in any terms tfyey. 

The strange war in which the great- choose to prescribe. * 
powers of, Europe are now eti- The nextxtate we should be an&iou# 
gaged, has not yet obtained a precise to know something of, is that of 
name. Manifestoes and counter- tna- Portugal; but little can bespoken 
nifestoes have appeared. The public positively of its present conclitioti. 
frapers are lighting the battles of opi- The emigration from that country'!* 
mien, and Paris and London employ of little consequence, and bears but 
the talents of a certain number of a small proportion to the numbers 
writers, to invent and to. answer argu- that remain behind. Whether the 
taents. N ego c rations also, we cannot mass of the people are pleased or ndt 
doubt it, have been set on foot: and with the change, wc cannot tell: every 
Austria was flip intended mediator be- account gives us reason to believe,, 
tween the contending powers. That that they acquiesce in it: and th» 
the has failed, we piesume, from the acquiescence must be expected by 
hasty retreat of her minister from our every government which does not 
court: and we should express our study to improve a country, or at 
.sorrow upon this occasion, unless least, which presents obstacles to 
we greatly feared that the basis of every improvement which is,ior can 
negotiation was such as Great Britain be, suggested. An insurrection had 
could not accept with honour and se- been talked of at Lisbon, but the rtr 
enrity. But how can we talk of sc- incur died away; and we know from 
curitynow? What security is there experience, with what ease a little 
for any peace, that shall last even to tumult at a place distant from Eng- 
a short number of y f *ars, whilst such land," is magnified by the newspaper 
Strange sentiments are entertained on writers in this country, into alarming 
the rights of individuals and nations; insurrections. We should rather ap- 
aud when so little regard is paid to prebend, that Franck is by this time 
those precepts, by which alone the completely master of Portugal; and 

1 »eace and good order of mankind can Wc are curio® to know in wfiat man- 
ic maintained. * ner k will regulate the affairs of a 

Shut out as we are from the conti- country, so long kept in ignorance’ 
nent, we can have but a very imper- and barbarism by the restrictions oti 
feet view of its state. We cannot the press, the intolerance of the in- 
doubt that misery j.-c\ ails in Prussia, quisition, and the influence of the 
and that great part of Poland is lr»*» priesthood. 

bruring uiuiei the wictcludncss which As France has e::sed the house of 
<omiuring armies have brought into Braganza from the toil of govermng 
that comitru The storm isotet, but its territories on the continent of Eu- 
thc wa\cs have i*ot subsided; arid the rope. Great Britain, not to be behind 
rolling of tiie ship, is even greater than hand, has taken upon itself the ma- 
when cairicd on by the turq cst. nagcrnculofMadeiraand itsdependen- 
To icmedy these evils must he the cies. But it has not taken possession 
work i i time; and the wretched sovc- of this country absolutely. It is to be 
feign ho brought them on his conn- evacuated and re-delivered to his royal 
In , h doomed to witness what lie can- highness the Prince ltegent of Portu- 
not uPcniate, and to hear tho-c ciics gal or his heirs, when the free ingress 
width must wring Bis heart ; and the and egress to the ports of Portugal and 
nunc sr), fiom the remembrance of his its colonics shall be re-established as 
former greatness, and r he view” of his heretofore; and when the sovereignty 
present state. < cmpclled to obey of Portugal shall be emancipated from 
the dictates of the great conqueror, the conti oul or influence of France, 
he has no prosper !, that when summer We conceive, that if this part of the 
opens tl eB Itic, he shall see his ports treaty is strictly observed, the Prince 
re\hited bv industry and commerce, Regent has ceased to have ' any influ- 
It L-asad blank which is how before encc in Madeira: and he may now 
him; and he is ot no consequence in look upon himself as a South Arne* 
the scale of Europe, lie must wait rican sovereign- There he may ex pa- 
lid the contending powers vhoo&e to tiate at large : and if change of tut«- 
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atjon has given wisdom to his cabinet, both government ships an& <oimm ; 
be may create a powerful empiiej will become very good customers, and 
happy in having left Europe to be a beneficial tiade will be afterward*, 
tom to pieces by its barbarous inba- settled on a permanent footing, for 
bitants. One article in the Madeira the benefit of both countries* 


treaty particularly struck U8. By the If wc knew little of Portugal# still 
kixtbarticle, the free exercise of re- less do we know of the politics flf 
Ligious worship is to be maintained Spain. That hi each ti oops are there 
and protected, as at present establish- in gieat numbers is certain*, but it 
ed. Now we should be glad to know does not appear, that as yet guy 
whether o actual estableciminto , the* change has been effected in the go-* 
established church of Madeira, is to \ctnment. We cannot doubt, that 


he maintained, and of couise it is to the effect of Flench influence will 


be the cxelusi \ e worship of tl>e island ; 
or whether by the fiee exeicise of 
worship, is meant, that the popish 
forms are to be left uniujuied, but 
that protestants may beat libeity to 
enjoy with equal freedom the exercise 
of their religion. Wc mention this, 
because we have observed, that in all 
Bonapaite’s tieaties, the gcneial fjec- 
dom of religion is studiously inserted: 
and, whatever may be his crimes, and 
however detested may be his t\ »anm, 
-we cannot but look upon this act, 
emanating from high authority, to he 
of the utmost consequence to man- 
kind. It is a public preaching Which 
it is a disgrace to Christians ta have 
required force to inculcate upon tl>em . 
and we cannot doubt that that into- 
lerance which has subsisted so long 
among Christians, Is one of those 
crying sins, which required the aveng- 
ing hand of providence. If ficedom 
of religion is introduced into Madura, 
we shall rejoice that it has fallen into 
the hands of a piotestant power. 

It is too early for us to have any 
intelligence respecting the fugitive 

J umce of Poitugal: *hc has not \et 
leard, most piobably of the Joss of 
his Atlantic teiritoi ie% nor is it known 
here, upon what conditions we stand 
respecting him. Commerce, how- 
ever, is beginning to extend her aid 
to the American sovereign; and the 
Brasilian embassador, if he may now 
be so called, has adjusted measures 
by which our merchants will have all 
the facilities, that the nature of the 


soon appeal ; and* whei\ we recollect 
that a Bouibon is sitting on its throne, 
it is not difficult to anticipate what 
will be the result of the motion of 
French aimies. The rumour is re- 
vived, that the Fiench and Spanish 
force united is to attack Gibraltar# 
and a much greater number of enp* 
neers is said to he employed, thou 
could be necessary upon any otBfcf 
occasion. The modem attack is even 
foietold, namely, the blowing up of 
the batteries. This is derided jsff 
i) uuibei b# who are yet to learw^hit 
can be e llec ted by the art of man $ 
and be who transported cannons dyer 
the Alps; in places wheiesuch an uU 
tempt, before that lime, was esteemed 
ridiculous, Is equal to the task of 
astonishing the world, by a display df 
the prodigious force of the expansion, 
of gunpowder in subterranean cham- 
bers. W e do not esteem the tuode of 
attack iidiculous, or by any means 
impracticable; and it will require 
the utmost ingenuih of the defender 
to prevent it, pi ovicl^d that the as- 
sailants will be at the expense of such 
an undoi taking. 

Tuikey remains equally unknown 
to us. We ate certain of this only# 
that Fiench influence is pi (."dominant 
at the Poiie; that the infidels, as well 
as the C lmstians, of Euiopc, find 
something (intractable or unmanage- 
able in our councils; that they prefer 
the atiocious tyranny of France, as wa 
term it, to the mild aud gentle con- 
duct for which Great Britain is so 


case at present admits. They seem# renowned. The Giand Sigjdor is 
however, to be sufficiently safe; for giadually acquiring strength, and it 
whether the sovcieign will admit is not yet ascertained that lie is to lose 
them or not, the wares cannot fail all his dominions between the Danube 
of finding their way into the country, and the Mediterranean. \\ c % rnu*t 
In the interv^f of settling the new go- gi\c some time for the schemes o i 
narnuieut, and makifig 1 emulations, Bonaparte to take effect. We can«*^ 
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imagine, that he would travel into way or the other. These mistaken 
Italy without producing some effect writers should cast their eyes uponra 
to astonish mankind. globe, and observe the extent of the 

NecDcus intcrsit, nisi dignus viudice nodus. &tissian empire; they will then sec, 

that Russia can support itself, inde- 
Otir information is so imperfect, pendcntly of Great Britain, and that 
that we cannot give a tolerable ac- our friendship or enmity cannot, ex- 
count even of cither the state of Italy, cite any perceptible sentiment in a 
or the nature of the French force in thinly-scattered population, which i* 
Dalmatia and the borders of Greece, .scarcely sensible of war or peace, and 
It is said, that Sardinia is to be added is completely under military control, 
to the new kingdom of Italy, and its The great tiling vie have to dread 
king is to be indemnified elsewhere, from this empiie is, that it will unite 
or that some ntw king is to be made, heartily in the views of France, and 
who is to have this island. The king send forth its hordes to depopulate the 
of Sicily still remains a king, and the fertile plains of Ilindo&tan. On this 
Pope has not lost his triple crown*, account, it would he extremely de- 
but these arc tiifling circumsfauccs, sirable to have some intelligence fiom 
and Great Britain can no more alter Persia* but pf that country we know 
, any decision respecting tliem, than if scarcely any thing, and it is some 
they were regions in the moon. consolation to hope that, in that part 

Austria is combined with France in of the wot Id at least, humanity enjoys 
the strictest ties, its offe s of media- the blessings of peace, and that degree 
tibn will doubtless be well paid for, of civilisation, which makes social life 
and from that court \vc shall leant the capable of enjoying a happiness, to 
full natuie of the proposed sjstcm. which the restless European has long 
We cannot but sincerely regret, that been a stranger. 

its minister should have been recalled In Germany, the confederacy of 
hv this power, as now no hopes remain the Rhine is settling with a firm and 
of anv mediation between the hostile compact power. Holland is making 
countries. .Of the internal state of new arrangements with France, ex- 
Austria we know little; and the ad- changing territories in one place for 
jaceut provinces to the east and south- territories in another; but, unfortu- 
ward of it, wavering bctwec^i Turkish, nately for us, giving France ports, 
Russian, and Austrian supremacy, which extend its line of sea-coast, 
wait for that doom, in which Great and increase our danger, in case 
Britain has nothing else to do, but to France should, in the midst of a fu- 
look on and acquiesce : .for her in- ture peace, attack us <t la mode de Co- 
fiucnce is annihilated on the cniiti- penhttgen. Of Denmark we have no 
nent, and neither Austrians, Russians, oppoi tunitics of hearing any thing, 
nor f JuiK*» give themselves the least Sweden continues our faithful ally — 
toiuern about her hopes o. her teat-*, the only one we have, and he is of no 
Of Russia, the papeis delight to use to us. We expect to hear in a 
fctd! us that the court is with tl •» short time, that he, has received from 
hrench, but the people with the Eng* us a good .subsidy in hard dollars, aiul 
lisb. 'I he former article cannot be has lost Finland. This, with the lo&s 
doubted* to the latter we are sorry to of Pomerania, may icconeile him to 
give no credit. But nothing can be that abridged state, in which he per- 
more ridiculous than the language of haps may he permitted to exist a 
the papers upon this subject. If sovereign; but, unless there is a 
a numerous meeting in England or speedy peace between the contending 
Scotland isassembled, either for peace poweis, or he joins those of the Con- 
or against peace, of how little weight tinent, we still retain our,apprehen- 
isitin t lie scale of politics; it is do- sions for his safety, 
ruled in the newspapeis accoiding to France persists in its system of cx- 
tl e parties which they espouse. Vet eluding Great Biifain entiiely from 
these ;;apeis pretend to talk of the sen- the continent; and, if we are to 
mu'Mifs of the Russian nation, as if the believe the French papeis, the whole 
people in that country had expressed country enteis into the views of the 
tho*e sentiments in anv public act, oi, sovereign, and is perfectly content to 
in f.ru, a.* if they fell any interest cne euduic all the restraints, and to feu ego 
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alUtbe conveniences, which mint arise 
©ut # of such a system* We do not 
hear of any petitions for peace in that 
country; and, in fact, they have not 
the reasons to urge, as are supposed 
to have great weight with us ; for ne- 
cessity is the mother of invention, 
and there is full employment in that 
empire for every hand that is capable 
in labour, and is not employed in the 
army. That France can subsist inde- 
pendent of commerce, that is, foreign 
commerce, cannot be doubted ; for 
her internal resources are inexhaust- 
ible, and every effort is made to bring 
them into play. But, if the alienation 
of mind between the cabinets of 
France and England is doomed to 
run its full career, still we may con- 
gratulate humanity,, that national ha- 
tred has not conquered, at least in 
France, every sentiment worthy of 
civilised beings. The emperor had 
given to the National Institute the 
sum of three thousand livies, to be 
assigned to him who had, by the best 
conducted experiments, exemplified 
the Galvanic system. This prize has, 
by the Institute, been adjudged to an 
Englishman; and our papers, instead 
of applauding its impartiality, are 
making this act, in which the sove- 
reign was not at all concerned, an 
opportunity for inveighing most bit- 
terly against him. YVe cannot find 
words to reprobate such infamy. 
It is surely praiseworthy in a so- 
vereign to give encouragement to 
science, literature, and the arts; 
and surely it is desirable, that 
the odious competitions of mankind, 
their beastly turmoils, and their 
horrid passions, should be kept as far 
as possible, from the regions of science. 
Science, literature, aim the arts belong 
to all mankind; and he wlio encou- 
rages them, whatever may be his vices, 
his crimes, or his failings, deserves in* 
this respect well of humanity. We 
should with pleasure see the appro- 
priation of a similar sum of money by 
a British parliament to an equally 
laudable purpose. 

What will be the conduct of the 
American States, on the arrival of 
our last regulations respecting com- 
merce, cannot yet be anticipated. 
They will not readily go to war with 
ns, became their ships must fall a prey 
to us ; at the same time it is very dif- 
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ficult for them to ftet. SttHSrtWw* 
may be the feeling, of the • govWiH 
meiit, the people are going on inth# 
great work of subduing the MrfM) 
and, whilst the folly of Etirffptf , 
laying waste fertile regions, America 
is more than compensating for tbi ... 
loss, by bringing still larger tract# 
under the dominion of a better civil iV 
sation. If we carry our eyes to the* 
southwaro, we see in Jamaica some 
cause of uneasiness. The House 
of Assembly has passed very strong 
resolutions, and expressed very great 
dissatisfaction at our act of parliament 
on the abolition of the slave trade* - 
Whether thoSo resolutions originate^ 
in this country or not, we trust, that 
our act of parliament will never be 
repealed. If the service of Blacks it 
required, Jamaica must find So m4 
other means of procuring it than thotbu 
of slavery; or, at least, if it caundQi,, 
England will not carry on so nefarioe# 
a traffic, which must be an eten$$| 
disgrace to a Christian nation. * 

We might carry our views to m#n$ 
other parts of the habitable earth, but 
the state of civilisation does not admit 
of that free intercourse, which might 
be expected from rational beings, and 
which is particularly iliut up at pre- 
sent from this island.. It is some con** 
solation, however to think, that many 
parts of tbevfbrld&re perfectly indiffer- 
ent to the freaks of fancy, which now 
agitate the two greatest nations of 
Europe. The greater part of Africa* 
the whole empire of China, the vast 
plains of Tartary, are perfectly iudif* 
ferent as to the regulations by which 
the French and English mutually en-t 
dcavour to embarrass each other*. 
They scarcely know that two such 
nations exist; their contests appear an 
idle tale ; their pretended superiority 
over another nations to be ridiculou# 
affectatibn and pride. Yet equally idle 
quarrels may agitate these countries# 
not blest with the light qf that pure 
religion which has produced so little 
effect amongst us. They have, it is 
possible, their just and necessary wars, 
and they have, some of them, writers 
and others talkers, to compose maul* 
festos; equally fraught with perfect 
conviction of the righteousness of the 
cause, on which chance of birthled ‘ 
them to decideand to exaggerate* 

But we may moralise m the folly 
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#nd wickedness of the present times as been acting upon a variety of motives, 
much as we please, still our anxious whilst the conqueror has had one end 
care returns to our own country. We in view, and has pursued bis gfeat 
would increase its energies, and pal- end by adequate means, 
bate its faults; and for ourselves, we In Ireland, a petition is drawn up 
would endeavour to study its best in- for the emancipation of the Catholics, 
tercsts, totally indifferent to tho:>e and we are happy to see, that many 
idle factions, whose chief object is Protestants have declared themselves 
place, the second their country* , It in favour of this measure. 7’ he (jues- 
cannot be doubted that, from what- tion will probably be agitated again in 
ever cause it lias arisen, the country- the great council of the nation. The 
has been brought into a critical state, Bank has had a meeting, and cometo a 
from which it cannot be extricated resolution to assist government with 
with honour without great wisdom loans, and a mote advantageous mode 
and integrity. We now know, that of conducting its business. The cor- 
we are esteemed by the continent to poration of London has amused the 
resemble the Ancient Britons, and to public by a very disgusting speech 
be hospitibus feri. The continent has to Sir Home Pophain,* and mortified 
suffered enough by our interfeience, every thinking man, by presenting at 
and will have no more to do with us, the same time a sword to the brave 
|f the war should end with this deter- general, the hero of Maida. But a 
munition; if this island weie really debate has also taken place in the 
prevented from ever sending its sub- common council, on the subject of 
tidies and its men, to stir up nation balloting in the city for militia, in 
against nation; if it were allowed to which an alderman and representative 
be only a commercial nation, and to of the city did not scruple to declare 
bave free intercourse with every na- publicly, that he had previously con- 
tion, without the trouble of diplomacy ; suited the Chancellor of the jfixche- 
what a happy ^ra this would be for, quer on the line of conduct which he 
our country and for mankind. Va- was to adopt. But the great feature 
rious essays have been written to prove, since our last is the opening of the 
that England can exist without trade : session of parliament on the 21st, 
we are inclined to believe, that it when a speech was delivered from the 
can exist much better with trade, and throne by commission. . 
without incessant war fart to prevent The speech entered into a justifica- 
our neighbours from enjoying it. tion of the measures that bad been 
The effects of our regulations on adopted since the last meeting, was 
commerce are not yet perceived. The very prolix, and drawn up, we cannot 
regulations are made, the sanction of say’ with very great success, with mote 
the legislature will be wanted to bring attention to style than is usual upon 
the whole into a complete system, these occasions. As it is supposed to 
The eyes of the nation have been come fiom the pen of a gentleman who 
directed towards the parliament; and prides himself upon his powers of 
previous to its meeting, two great composition, we recommend to him 
meetings have been held, — one at not to fall in future into a very vulgar 
Glasgow, for perseverance in war, the error in the use of the participle, lie 
other at Leeds, for peace. The body makes his majesty talk of the confede- 
of the people seems very easy on the racy as being directed “either to the 
subject, and very wisely so; for they entire subjugation of this kingdom, or 
cannot at present tell in what state the to the imposing upon his majesty an in- 
flation really is; what it is fighting secure and ignominious peace/’ Now 
for; what arc lire objects to be gained the preposition “of” is just as ne- 
by continuance in war; and what to cessary before the words “ an insecure 
be lost by the restoration of peace to and ignominious peace,” as before the 
the world. It is but too visible, that words “this kingdom;” or else the 
in every object which this country writer should have changed the phrase, 
has held out to the continent, it lias and said, “ to impose upon his ma- 
been baffled; and it is also evident, jesty an insecure and ignominious 
that, from the beginning of the revo- peace.” It would be b$ygnd our pur- 
lution tothepreseatmoment, weliavc pose to eater into farther criticism 
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uj*m the language and diction of this 
speech 5 nor are we anxious that our 
statesmen should excel in the arts of 
composition. To go ern an empire 
and to make a speech are two very dif- 
ferent things, and we have seen such 
vain .babblings taking place of e;o<>d 
councils, that we could almost fmitate 
Plato, and exclude orators fi om any 
place in the state. 

But to our purpose the speech de- 
clares the king’s regard for the ho- 
nour of his crown and the just rights 
and interests of his people, of his 
knowledg#of the great confederacy 
formed at TiNit agaiust this country, 
which laid bun under the necessity of 
attacking Denmark; but he had great 
pleasure in set ing the Poituguese 
Beet wafting their soveieign to a new 
empiic. The mediation of Russia 
was icfused, from its impartiality not 
being ascertained, and the basis of the 
treaty not being known. Austria and 
Prussia could have no ground for hos- 
tilities. The papers respecting the 
Austrian and Russian mediation are 
to be laid before parliament. War 
continues with the Turks, from the 
evil council of France: but Sweden 
remains faithful, and must be re. 
warded. The treaty of amity, &c. be- 
tween us and the American states is 
not ratified; but hopes aie enter- 
tained that i elutions of peace and 
friendship will not be broken. In 
consequence of the French regulations 
respecting trade, a measure of retalia- 
tion has been adopted, and all the 
orders i dative to it aie to be laid 
before parliament. 

'1 he House of Commons is ad- 
dicted with full confidence in their 
iovaltv and public spiiit to iabe sup- 
plier, at the same time that they are 
informed of the unexpected amount 
of those of the last year, and encou- 
raged with the hope that very little 
will be added o the public burdens. 

Both houses aie Informed that this 
is reallv a just and national war, for it 
is purely defensive; and nothifig is 
wanted on the king’s part but a secure 
and honourable peace. He has no 
cause but that of his people ; and pro- 
vidence is invoked to make the strug- 
gle successful ansi gloiious to Great 
Britain. 

An address was moved for in the 
usual manner; to which the Duke of 


Norfolk made an amendment, fliat tb* 
unqualified approbation of the^ Co- 
penhagen business should be omitted* 
In this amendment Lend Sidntouth 
concurred, and In ought many strong 
arguments to piove that the attack olg 
Copenhagen was unjustifiable; and 
he observed, that our wars from thd 
revolution were founded upon the 
principles of upholding the law of 
nations, ‘and this was particularly thd 
case of the war begun in 1793. A dc- 
viation from this principle could not 
be admitted. He c^uld not subscribe 
to that monstrous policy which tap*' 
duiod us, because we apprehended 
danget from a gigantic power, to 
commit such an act of injustice, and 
follow the same course as had been 
pui sued by that power. 

Lord Aberdeen approved of th* 
Copenhagen business, and maintain* 
cd that the principles of our maritime 
rights must be universally asserted or 
not at all. Lord Gicnvjlle made a 
very long opposition speech, just such 
a one as he would have treated with 
the utmost contempt* if he had been 
in power. He talked of Mr. Fox, and 
he talked of Mr. Pitt ; and he argued 
justly on the impropriety of giving; 
any approbation to the Copenhagen 
business till proper documents were 
laid before the house, on w hich that 
melancholy* affair could be justified. 
He thought peace, if to be acquired 
with honour, to be desirable; but he 
disapproved of popular petitions to 
obtain it, fioth the effect it might have 
on the continent. The rejection of 
the Russian mediation, and the rea* 
sons for that rejection, he disapproved 
of ; and he would by no means allow 
it requisite that the ba«-is of the ne- 
gotiation should be previously laid 
tiowu before the mediation was ac- 
cepted. He wished to know many 
things relative to America; and asked 
Such a number of questions as put us 
in mind of the questions that oppo- 
sitionists used to ask of him when he 
w'as in power, and to which he was 
accustomed to turn a deaf ear. lie 
praised much of the Portugal af- 
fairs, though he was not inclined to 
confide much in the reports of future 
benefits fi om the Brazils. Last of ail, 
hcadveited to Ireland, and strongly 
recommended the concession of the 
Jrbh claims, that the whole empiic 

1 % 
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might be united firmlv against the 
common enemy. Lord ^iawkcbburv 
replied. Lords Buckinghamshire and 
Lauderdale supported the amend- 
ment Lord Midgrave opposed it. 
It was then negatived, as were two 
other amendments brought in by L«i d 
Grenville, and the address was car- 
ried. 

In the House of Commons, Lord 
Hamilton moved the address, and 
Mated with great energy the critical 
situation of the country iu which 
faint-heart e^nes^ and listlcssness 
Rrnuid inevitably lead us to min. He 
praised the ministers to the^kies, and 
was seconded by Mr. Ellis. Lord 
Milton reprobated the rejection of 
tho mediation of Russia, and lamented 
that nothing appeared in the speech 
$o indicate a disposition for the icsto- 
ration ot' peace, when it was practi- 
cable. He asserted, that the Copen- 
hagen business was primd facie , an 
uprovoked act of agression; an opi- 
pton could not be absolutely given on 
this head without proper documents. 
Mr. Ponsonby hoped that England 
would never bow her head to Fraucc ; 
pud he was convinced, that if she were 
now to stoop she would never be able 
to rise again. At present, however, 
ft was impossible to give an opinion 
on various points of the speech, till 
ministers had afforded the necessary 
information; and he should by no 
means subscribe to the argument, that 
because Bonaparte was flagitious and 
unjust, and openly violated the laws 
find rights of nations, it was incum- 
bent on us to follow his example, lie 
was sorry to observe, that no no- 
fire lmd been taken of Ireland in the 
speech* and he gave notice, that it* 
jninistprs did not produce the docu- 
ments on the Copenhagen business, 
he should move for them himself, or 
introduce the subject in some other 
$hftpe for regular discussion. 

Mr, Millies vindicated the ministers 
through thick and thin. Mr. Whit- 
bread icprobated the Copenhagen bu- 
siness; and declared, that for his part 
lip would rather have the Danish nav v 
in the Danish ports manned with 
Danish jailors, and their hearts with 
ys, than all the ships they possessed in 
our own harbours, ami the hearts of 
the population, as it is now to a man 
agajnst us. He cppld pof give tjie 


ministers credit for getting off $he 
coui t of Portugal to their transatlan- 
tic possessions; and he lamented <the 
want of a disposition for peace; and 
he hoped that the people would con- 
tinue to press forwaid with petitions 
till ministers * were forced to .make 
peace, or the government were placed 
in the hands of others who would 
agree to it. In shoit, he would have 
a in administiation put out of power 
who refused to accede to a negotia- 
tion, to asceitain whether an honour- 
able and secure peace could be ob- 
tained or not; but he wdttil sooner 
see the country perish, than he wit- 
ness to a peace that was dishonourable 
or invertin'. 

Mr. (binning a«seitccl, that in all 
the transactions of Tilsit, t licit* was 
sufficient to justify ministers in what 
they had done, nav even to render 
them odious, if they had not acted as 
they did. As to Russia, he was ready 
without documents to meet the dis- 
cussion on that subject. She had 
offered to mediate, but she had nei- 
ther the temper nor the power to do 
it; for, at the time she professed to 
he the sworn protector of Europe, 
she was the slave of France by the 
treaty of Tilsit. As to the unfortu- 
nate affair of the ( ’he^apeak, no time 
was lost in the investigation, and it 
appeared that mi act had been done 
without authority, and an answer to 
this effect was returned. Repaiatioii 
was voluntaiily ofleied. but unfortu- 
nately in the mean time other incidents 
occurred, which still continued to be 
matter of disc ussion. 'The late oi dors of 
council wcu* assiuedlv matters of the 
blithest impoitance; but they were 
made necessary by the conduct of the 
enemy. W c had’ the right to make 
retaliation; and we cannot look for- 
ward to a permanent and honourable 
peace but fiom our naval superiority. 
Lord Hem y Petty and Mr. Bathurst 
each opposed mhusteu% hut without 
any pew argument; and Mr. Duck- 
ett justified them in the same man- 
lier. 

Mr. Windham reprobated in the 
strongest terms the Copenhagen bu- 
siness. lie had much lather that Bo- 
naparte possessed the fleet, than that 
we should acquire it at the price of 
our honour and the national degrada- 
tion. The ships vye had thus obtained 
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Were perishable, the enmity of a sters how it came to paw that, as 4be 
pewer once friendly to us would never treaty of Tilsit iyas signed on tfte 7th 
decay, and our national disgrace of July, Admiral Gambier could sail 
would be eternal. The Chancellor of on the Copenhagen business o© fjie* 
the Exchequer declared that mini- $?Gth. The time seemed very sbewfe 
iters had no written document respect- for the procuring of information, and 
ing.the secret articles of the treaty of preparing for such an expedition. 
Tilsit; but they had a commuuica- Mr. Yorke thought that the govern- 
tion of the substance of these secret ment of the country could not be 
ai tides from the most unquestionable carried on, unless the house reposed 
authority. Mr. Sheridan was very se- some confidence in the speech of 
vere upon the last speaker, observing his Majesty; and he cautioned the 
that we did not attack the fleets of house against pressing for the d&- 
Itussia, whom ministers could consi- closure of information* which came 
der no otherwise, than as principal, from secret sources, ft was absurd, 
then we fall foul on Denmark, who at he said, at this day to talk of abstract 
any rate was but an accessary. After- principles of right, when they were 
wards wc apply to Russia to mediate disregarded by the enemy, 
between us and Denmark, when we Mr. Windham was so old fashioned 
had committed an outrage beyond ail as to think rascality on the part of 
possibility of reconciliation. Such an enemy not a sufficient ground for 
weie the absurd measures pursued; us to violate the principles of honesty, 
and in the mean time Ireland was Such a depravity in the national, eba- 
Jieglerted, without any attempt to re- racter he looked upon as a dreadful 
candle that much injured country, symptom and forerunner of future 
on which subject lie pledged himself ruin. When bad actions proceeded 
to bring forward an early motion, from had principles, or the practice 
The address passed without a divi- from the theory, there was great 
sion. danger of honour and character never 

On the next clay, the report on the being recovered. The support given 
address was brought up in the House to bad principles in this house and 
of Commons, when Mr. Macdonald in the country, was impolitic as un- 
expressed his disapprobation of it, just. In the career of fraud and in- 
founded on the business at Copen- justice we should never overtake 
hagen, a measure in his opinion Trance, afld we should be like the 
louden with disgrace. The scrupulo- ass imitating the lion. Too little im- 
sity as to forms respecting peace was porlancc he thought had been at- 
iil contrasted witn the want of all tached to the preservation of the 
scruples in plundering the town of an national character; and the ruin c i 
ally. Mr. Fuller justified the busi- the country was not a greater evil than 
ness at Copenhagen. Mr. Hibbert the extinction of our reputation. Mr. 
lamented the want of disposition to M. Montague justified the Copen- 
negociate for peace, which he thought hagen business. Mr. W. Smith re- 
was desired by all parties, who were probated it: he had advised biscon- 
heartily tired of this fifteen years stituents not to petition; but if nego- 
struggl'c. Mr. M. A. Taylor repro- ciation had been refused from false 
bated the Copenhagen business, and notions of etiquette, he thought pe- 
rclatcd some facts relative to the tit ions ought to be promoted for 
Yorkshire petition for peace. This peace, and against the minister, 
petition he stated to be not so much Mr. Canning observed, that r the 
against the war as the orders of coun- ministers had never stated that their 
cii, which, in the opinion of the peti- information went to the precise 
tioners, had seconded and supported terms of the articles of Tilsit. Mr. 
the efforts of the common en«*my. He Whitbread took a view of the argu- 
wi&hed for another administration ca- meuts of the ministers: and the ad- 
pabie of managing the affairs of a dress was ordered to be presented, 
great nation, and likely to procure an On the most material point, the 
honourable, a secure, ana a lasting business of Copenhagen, we arc by 
peace. Mr. Eden enquired of mini- no means satisfied $ nor does it ap* 
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m if tfckt itiffletofly ioli<i reason* as to character at homfc ini abroad 
have bean given for refusing to ne- In the present critical time# vse 
g bciate. The question, however, agree with Mr. Windhadi* that the 
will probably be .resumed, and the ruin of the country will soon fok 
Station will anew in what state it is low the loss of its character. 


MEMOIRS OF REMARKABLE PERSONS. 


Angelica Kauffman. 

T HIS celebrated female artist died 
at Rome, on the 7 th of Novem- 
ber last, in tty* 67th year of her age. 
She whs a friendly, agreeable woman, 
her countenance ex pi ess ing no ge- 
ni us, but great good nature. By in-* 
defatigableindustry and good fortune, 
ihc acquired a property of two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, which she has 
foft to a relation, whom she had sent 
tor from Germany to attend her. Her 
bouse displayed much taste; a hail. 
Which is quite full of statues and 
busts, conducted to her apartment, 
where she had a choice little collec- 
tion of ancient paintings, carefully 
protected by silk coverings. Among 
these was, a St. Jerome, which, accord- 
ing to her account, was by Leonardo 
da Vinci. Among some fine heads, 
by Vandyke and Rembrandt, hung 
her own portrait, by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, and well known by the engrav- 
ing executed by BartolozA ; but age 
had entirely effaced all similarity be- 
tween it and the original. The fol- 
lowing are the piincipal perform- 
ances which this industrious artist 
had by her at the time of her decease : 
Tke Prophet Nathan leading David to 
express his opinion of the rich Man who 
hod robbed his poor Neighbour of his 
only Sheep, and exclaiming, “Thou 
art the man!” The figures are as 
large as Kfe, Nathan’s head very 
fine, and replete with manly dignity. 
This# without dispute, was the best of 
her historical pieces. She succeeded 
jn giving David a somewhat majestic, 
but yet ambiguous physiognomy, ex- 
actly each as the pious King may be 
suppose# to have had. He starts and 
drops with terror the harp on which 
be is playing ; but his motion appears 
in the picture rather a shrug of the 
shoulders, than a start. For the rest, 
this picture is in her ordinary ntan- 
pleasing aad elegant Her Hggar 


and Ishmael appears to be far inferior 
in merit; Hagar seems engaged in ft 
cold and ceremonious conversation 
with the Angel, whose extended arm 
is evidently faulty. In heroic suln 
jects, she was totally destitute of 
energy. The Departure of Coriolanus, ft 
scene from the French tragedy of that 
title, is represented with great ele- 
gauce. Her picture of Three Girfo 
singing from Notes , is very pleasing. 
Subjects of that kind seemed to suit 
her talents. Her forte appeared, how- 
ever, to lie in portraits. The whole- 
length Portrait of a Scotch Nobleman, 
in the picturesque habit of his nation, 
>articularlv attracted the eye. Beside 
lim is a lovely boy, completely naked; 
representing Bacchus ; but unfortur 
nately 1 extremely faulty. In some 
other portraits, in which she had con- 
fined herself to the heads, she had 
been uncommonly successful. Among 
the rest there was an unfinished one 
of Canova , the Statuary. 

She had been in England some 
years, and was, at an early period of 
the Royal Academy, elected an aca- 
demician. The late Mr. Alderman 
Boydell published a great number of > 
engraving* by different artists, after 
her works. Amongst these were The 
Flight of Paris and Helen, Venus pre- 
senting Helen to Paris , The Judgment 
of Paris , Papirius Pratt extatus, Achilles 
lamenting the Death of Pa trocl us, and 
Penelope awakened by Euryclta ; all of 
which were engraved by that excel- 
lent but unfortunate artist Hyland. 
He also engraved the picture of ftmen 
Eleanor sucking the poison out of the 
wound of her husband , King Edward, 
in the Jhdy Land , after this artist ; jk 
companion to it, of Lady Elizabeth 
Qrey< imploring Edward IV. for her 
Husband' % Lands, and her fine paintr 
mg of Venue Regina* Her portraits 
of the Duchess of Richmond, and of 
General, St&um&'e Daughter, 
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engraved by Ryland. Besides these, 
♦^alderman also published engrav- 
ings from several otner historical sub- 
jects, by Angelica, as Ariadne aban- 
doned by Theseus , Ulysses discovering 
Achilles , The Painting of Calypso 
and m Ulysses , Achilles discovered by 
Ulysses \ fleeter reproaching Paris, 

&C. &TC.‘ 

She painted for the Shah-spear c , pub- 
lished by Boydell, two pictures; the 
one representing Valentine , Protheus , 
Silvia, and Julia, in the 5th act of The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona; and the 
other, Diomed, Cressida , Troilus, and 
Ulysses, in the 5th act of Troilus and 
Cressida. These were engraved by 
Schiavonetti, in the dotted manner, 
a style of engraving which has done 
more to destroy the beauty of that ex- 
cellent art than any other thing which 
cpuld have been devised ; the stroke or 
line engraving being the only branch 
which can produce that effeet which 
historical subjects so much require, 
atid which a work, under the direction 
of the Rev. Edward Foster, entitled 
The British Gallery , has recently and 
happily for the arts in this country, 
shewn that that style does not want 
artists in London to execute it, if 
proper encouragement be shewn 
them. 

Angelica also painted a great num- 
ber of fancy subjects, particularly in 
ovals and circles : forms in which she 
seemed to delight; but which, pro- 
bably, were the means of confining 
her powers in a narrower compass 
than might otherwise have been the 
case. Alderman Boydell published 
upwards of Go plates from subjects 
painted by her. 

Angelica had resided at Rome 
some years, justly known and justly 
celebrated. The illness which pre- 
ceded her dissolution was long and 
painful, but it was sustained with pious 
fortitude and exemplary resignation. 
In Rome, where the love of the arts is 
the sole sentiment that has survived 
the shipwreck of its glory, the death 
of this distinguished person caused an 
universal sensation. People of all 
ranks were emulous to testify their re- 
spect for her memory. Her funeral 
obsequies were performed with de- 
corous pomp, and with more than 


usual solemnity. Several of the no- 
bility, more than one hundred eccle- 
siastics, in the habits of their several 
orders, and the members of oM the 
literary societies at Horae, walked, in 
the procession. The pall was sqp 
ported by young ladies, dressed in 
white, and immediately after ftp 
body, some of her best pictures Were 
displayed, borne upon the shoulders 
of the mourners. 

Wc have only to add, that the 
younger Gessner, who was at Rome 
in the summer of 1787>^ad then paid 
two visits to Angelica. “ She received 
me, says he, in the most obliging man- 
ner. She is indeed a woman endowed 
with singular talent, to which she 
joins the utmost diffidence. I saw 
at her house some beautiful portrait 
she gives a grace to the turn of hta r 
heads which seems peculiar to hersixf* 
her stile is delightful, and on tip* 
point she certainly deserves all 
praises which are bestowed on Mfi 
Yet, notwithstanding all myadixitri* 
tion for her talents, 1 do not think situ 
can be placed in the same class with 
our Graaf. Her heads of men, at least, 
cannot be compared with those of thkl 
artist, who touches them with such a 
bold and firm pencil, that his 
works partake of the beautiful cha- 
racter of Vjmdyck. A ngelica usually 
leaves them undefined, glazing them 
with soft and feeble tints, which in 
other respects produces an agreeabls 
effect, and succeeds admirably. I must 
confess, that in her female head*, it ii 
impossible to desire any thing more 
graceful or fascinating.’* 

In August, in the same year, S 
Gessner, the father, wrote to his sor 
at Rome, iu/brming him, that he hac 
received a most obliging and affec 
tiouate 'letter from the amiable An 
gelica, in which she acknowledged i 
would give her real pleasure to hi 
useful to the young Gessner. His fathe 
proceeds : — “ Do not neglect her, fo 
she is on all accounts a woman o 
very superior merit, and her sociei 
must be extremely interesting.” H' 
concludes by informing his sot 
that he had heard that Angelic 
shewed particular talents ou th 
harmonic*- 
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cc SEMPER 

t# Two Faces under a Hood." A Comic 
Opera, written by Mr.T. Dibdin; 
the Music composed by Mr. Shield. 
15s. * 

A S soon as it was known that Mr. 

Shield had consented again to 
write an opera, the expectation of the 
public was raised to the highest pitch. 
Much was expected from so great a 
master; and, considering as we do, 
that Mr. S. mftst certainly be deemed 
one of the best English composers of 
the present age (perhaps without an 
equal), we must confers that our cx- 
; pectations were highly excited; and 
|hat we, in common with others, were 
Hfeased with the idea of once more pe- 
rusing the pages of a favourite author. 
Shall we also confess — we must — that 
WC were in some measure disappointed 
when the opera made its appearance. 
Bill before we proceed to review the 
music, we find ourselves impelled to 
apologize for the musician, at the ex- 

police of the (we were going to say 

poet ; but the muses and all the powers 
of Parnassus forbid): we may say the 
M&rtinus Scribierus of the opera. — 
Poor Shield 1 what an Herculean la- 
bour thou must have had, to wade 
through such a mass of nonsense ; to 
gild such ordure; to prefix hai monv 
to such insipidity— We must excuse 
thee; and whoever of our readers will 
take the pains to wander.througlr the 
puddle of this writer’s brain, w 11 we 
think excuse thee too. When we read 
the Sonj? of “Go to bed Tom,” we 
thought it would have been quite as 
well if Tom had been abed, instead of 
wasting ink and paper in such bar- 
barous rhymes, destitute almost of any 
meaning - ; but perfectly free from any 
thing- approaching towards poetry. — 
Hear him : 

“ At noon when the trumpets so piercingly 
rung, 

They put im* in mind of my Ursula’s tongue; 
And at night your idea could ne’er be kept 
from 

This heait when the drums beat, go to bed 
Tom.” 

Again— take a whole song: 

1 once was cheerful as the spring, 

Knew neither sorrow nor (hsgraCc : 

But now, a lamentable thing, 

1 fell in love, and lost my place. 


fidrus. 

1 being on an errand sent, 

My true-love call'd, 1 wanted gwce\ 

And though I own I should have went, 

1 staid behind, and lost my place. 

Ye ladies' maids, ye great men too, 

Don’t ropy me in any case, 

But do whateVr you’re bid to do, 

Unless you’ve got another place. 

We will not trouble our reader* 
with any more of the “Beauties” of 
this author ; if they choose to read the 
piece, they will discover quantum stiff. 
of the most unintelligible jargon that 
ever “stained fair paper.” 

To give Mr. Shield his due, we are 
obliged to say, that the music in gene- 
ral is very far superior to the words i 
(we cannot prevail upon ourselves to 
call it poetry, it would be a profana- 
tion of the term). The overture con- 
tains some bold and masterly modu- 
lation; the first and second movements 
wc consider as being by far the best: 
in the rondo we do not perceive any- 
thing particularly new. 

The Blast of War , sung by Mr.Inclc- 
don, possesses much merit, and is 
written in Mr. S.’s own stifle. The 
polaeca. Aid me Venus, Loves, and 
Graces, sung by Mrs. Dickons* is well 
conceived, and we have no doubt will 
become a favourite with the public. 
Welcome Freedom , welcome Pleasure, 
sung bv Miss Bolton, is also a very 
pleasing melody, and possesses much 
merit. Then pr if thee no more come 
to woo, sung and composed by Mrs. 
Dickons possesses much pathetic 
simplicity, and will gratify those 
who are fond of the > of ter kind of 
music. Of the humorous songs, 
those assigned to Mr. Fawcett, viz. 
Sorrow's a snivelling Boy , and A vert/ 
m err a Hey down derry , Src. arc the best, 
and we doubt not will find their way in- 
to convivial societies. There are also 
one or two glees, which we are inclined 
to speak well of, but our limits will not 
permit us to, enter into further parti- 
culars: |3eihaps, at a future time, we 
may notice some other of the songs* 
&c. The accompaniments for the 
piano forte, &c. are well arfiiiged # 
and display the hand of a master. 
We wish we coujd have given to the 
whcle piece our unqualified appro- 
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baftion; had it been the production of 
a meaner pen, wc should perhaps have 
said more in its favour, but coming 
from the quarter it does, we expected 
something greater than usual; per- 
haps our expectations were raised too 
high* Z. 


u Ye Banks on which wr oft have stray'd." 
The favourite Duet, sung by Mr. 
Braham and Miss Lyon, in the Opera 
of Lionel and Clarissa; written by 
IL Siddons, Esq. The Accompani- 
ments and Arrangement by J. Ad- 
dison. Is. 

We notice this duet merely to prevent 
our readers from throwing away their 
shillings for an old thing with a new 
name. “ Ye Banks on which wc oft 
have stray’d, 11 is the old song of 4< Ye 
Banks and ye Braes of Bonny Poon," 
well known to our fathers, very indif- 
ferently arranged by Mr, Addison. 

Upon the words of this duet Air. TI. 
Siddons has as little claim as he had 
to those of the u Mischievous Bee.V 
|>ut he is determined to be an author ; 
but really such authorship is truly 
pitiful. But our readers shall j udge : 

The old song, as written (we believe) 
by Burns— 

1 . 

Ye banks and braes of bonny Boon, 

How can ye bloom so fresh and fair, 

How can ye sing ye little birds, 

While I’m waeaml full of care : 

You'll break my heait, ye little birds. 

That wanton through the flowVmg thorn. 
Ye mind me of dt'ppired joy*— 

Departed never to return, 

2 . 

Qft have I roam'd, by bonny Poun, 

To see the rose and Woodbine twine, 
Where ilka bird sung o'er its note, 

.And cheerfully 1 join’d with mine. 

Wi hcartsome glee I pull'd a rose, 

A rose out of yon thorny tree : 

But my false love has sytol'n the rose, 

And left the thorn behind to me, 

The new song, written by H. Sid- 
dons, Esq.- 

Ye banks on which we oft have stray’d, 
Why do ye bloom so freshly fair, 

Why do ye chau^t ye plumy choir, 

And l so weary full of woe : 


Thou’lt break my heart, oh songstress sad. 
Thus warbling through theflow’ry thorn. 
Thou mind’st me of departed joys. 
Departed never to return. < 

2 . 

Oft have wc rov’d with holiest truth, 

To see the modefct woodbine twine, 

And evVy bird that sung of love, 

Wak’d ev'ry soft dear hope of mine : 
Clarissa, as 1 pluck'd the rose, 

Full sweet upon the thorny tree, 

1 thought not Passion's leaves would fade, 
And only leave its thorns with me. 

We really can hardly tell which 
is most lo be admired, the modesty 
or the taste of Mr. Siddons.— 
We beg pardon, we mean II. Sid- 
dons, Esquire! — By the bvc, what 
with journeymen authors, dirty bar- 
risters, and, lastly, players, whoip 
every butcher’s boy may purchase 
the liberty of hissing out of his pr#* 
scnce for sixpence , \ve are so over- 
run with Esquires, that we are con- 
tinually reminded of Mr. Windham 4 ^ 
expression respecting Volunteer Co- 
lonels; for we positively cannot *pi| 
out of our windows without «plttfh£ 
upon an Esquire, T. 


“ Thine am J, my faithful Fair** A 
Canzonet, by John Whitaker ; the 
W ords by the Author of the Thorn. 
Is, (kl. 

41 Love and Pity" A favourite Song, 
by John Whitaker; the Words by 
Shenstonc. is. (id. 

Of Mr. Whitaker’s compositions in 
general, we have before expressed our 
opinion ; and we are happy that it is 
in our power again to bestow the meed 
of our unqualified praise. “Thine 
arn I” is indeed a most charming 
canzonet ; the melody is at once ex- 
pressive and elegant, and the accom- 
paniment is very skilfully arranged.— 
“ Love and Pity” is a song of great 
intrinsic excellence; the symphony 
to which is, we think, equal to any 
we have seen of Mr. Whitaker’s. If 
none but such composition', as the^e 
came before us, how delightful would 
be the office of Reviewer. T. 
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tO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Enough has been said about the expression of Gray ( furrow ) ; the communications 
of our correspondents in the present number amply explain his meaning : 44 Vindicator’* 
must therefore excuse us from inserting Ins letter upon this subject. 

li J u veins” has been received 

“ I- K.” from Kingifand shall be attend' d to, perhaps, in some future number. 

The work mentioned t >y “ Mr. \V. Keegan 1 * we do not remember to have received * 
and vrk must decline his offer of sending it, as the time elapsed necessarily precludes it 
from appearing in a review of were books, 

“ Lauretta” shall appear next month. 

Many other contributions have been received, which w.ill be attended to in due 
time: we must only entreat the patience of our correspondents. 


* BOOKS PUBLISHED JANUARY 1808 . 

As this Department will be of great Importance to Authors and 
Booksellers, as well as to Literature in general , it is requested that 
Notices of Works may be forwarded as early as possible (free of Postage) , 
which will be regularly inserted . 

architecture. The Merchant’s and Tradesman's 

iT'SSAYS of the London Arc in'- Pocket Dictionary. By J. J. Maxwell, 
JEd tectural Society, with 4 plates, 6s. 6d. 

royal octavo, 7s. boards. The Doctrine of the Greek Article, 

agriculture. applied to the Criticism and the 11 - 

Letters and Papers on Agiiculture, lustration of the New Testament. By 
Planting, &c. selected from the cor- T. F. Middleton, A.M. 14 s. 
mpondence of the Bath and West of miscellanies, 

jEngland Society, vol. 11. 8vo. 7s. 6d. Stories of Old Daniel, or Tales of 
biography. * Wonder and Delight, Ss. 6d. boards. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings Tales of the Passions; in which is 
of George Buchanan. By David attempted an Illustration of their 
Irving, A. M. 8vo, 8s. Effects on the Human Mind. By 

Memoirs of the public Life of the George Moore. 8\o. 
late liight Hon. C. J. Vqx. By II. Hovlc’s Game of Chess; including 
Fell. 4to, ll. 11s. 6d. his Chess Lectures, with selections 

Memoirs of Sir Thomas More, with from other Amateurs. 2s. 
anew translation of his Utopia, his A Letter to the Rev. J. Owen, A. M. 
History of King llichard III. and his in reply to the brief Strictures on the 
Latin Poems. By Arthur Cayley, the Preface to Observations on the pre- 
Younger, Esq. 2 vols. 4to. 2l* 2s.* sent State of the East India Com- 
drama. pany; to which is added a Postscript, 

Faulkener, a tragedy* as performed containing Remarks on a Note pi inted 
at Dfury-Lane. By W. Godwin, in the Chiistian Observer for Dec. 
gs. 6d. 1807. By Major S<;ott Waring. 3s. 6d. 

Illustrations of Shakspeare and of A Letter to J. S. Waring, in 
ancient Manners, with Dissertations refutation of his Observations on 
on the Clowns and Fools of Shaks- the present State of the East India 
peare; on the collection of popular Company, with prefatory Remarks on 
tales entitled, Gesta Romanorum ; the pretended alarming Intelligence 
and on the English Morris Dance, lately received from Madras, of the 
By F, Douce. 2 vols, 8vo t il f us. 6d, assumed general Disaffection amongst 
education. the Natives, &e. with Strictures on 

A familiar Treatise on Perspective; his illiberal and unjust conduct to- 
designed for Ladies, and those who wards the Missionaries in India. 2s. 
are unacquainted with the principles A short Address to the Most Rev. 
of Optic* and Geometry, By W. Hon. Wm, Lord Primate ol Ireland, 
Daniel, 5 s. recommendatory of some Commutu- 

Yc.uth’s Historical Guide; tqge- tlon or Modification of the Tythes of 
ther with Evidences of the Christian that Country } witji a few lemarks 
Religion. By J. Sabine,^ lfcmo, 4 s, on the present state of the Irish 
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Church. By the Rev. H» B. Dudley. 
ls.6d. 

Education of the lower Orders. 
A second Letter to Mr. W hi thread: 
containing observations on his bill 
.for the establishment of parochial 
schools in South Britain; also sup- 
plementary observations on the reli- 
gious systems maintained by the 
Monthly and Critical Reviewers, in 
their strictures on the author’s first 
letter to Whitbread. By John Bowles. 
3s. 6d. 

The Origin of Naval Architecture: 
a Discourse adapted to the general 
Fast. By Philo pheros. Is. 6d. 

The Satires of Juvenal. Tianslated 
and illustrated by F. Hodgson, A. M. 
4to. 2l. 

Mr. F. Plowtlen’s Refutation of the 
Charge of having im providently and 
maliciously ad\ ised the Prosecution 
of the King v. Graham. 3 s. Gd. 

Practical and descriptive Essays on 
the Art of Weaving. By J. Duncan. 
Part I. 7s. 

Commerce defended; an answer 
to the arguments by which Mr. 
Spence, Mr. Cobbett, and others, 
have attempted to prove, that com- 
merce is not a source of national 
wealth. By J. Mill, Esq. 4s. 

MILITARY. 

Military and Political Considera- 
tions relative to Great Britain and 
her Orieutal Colonies. By Major- 
General Sir G. B. Broughton, Burt. 
10s. 6d. 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. 

Remarks on the Reform of the 
Pharmaceutical Nomenclature, and 
particularly on that adopted by the 
Edinburgh College: read before the 
Liverpool Mtdical Society. By John 
Bostock, M. D. 2s. ' 

NAVIGATION. 

A Supplement to the Practical 
Seamanship. By R. H. Gower. 8vo. 6s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. . 

, A Natural History of Birds: in- 
tended chiefly for young persons. By 
C. Smith. 2 vols. i2mo. 7s. 

NOVELS. 

Le Due de Lanzun. Par Madame 
De Genii*. 2 vols. 8s. 

Vicissitudes of early Life, or His- 
tory of Frank Neville : a satirical tale. 
By D. Lawler. 2 vols. 

The Unknown, or the Northern 
Gallery. By F. Lathom. S vols. 


Tales of former Tima. By A; St* 
John. 0s. * 

POLITICAL. 

The Orders of Council, anl! in- 
structions for imposing the* rettfic- 
tions of blockade, and for reguiat&if 
the navigation of the sea, add th* 
importation and exportation of 
chandizc. 12 mo. *5s. 

The State of Britain abroad and at 
home, in the eventful year 1808. By 
an Englishman. 2s. 

The Six Letters of A. B. on the 
differences between Great Britain and 
the United States of America; witty 
a preface by the Editor of the Mortii 
ing Chronicle. 2s. N 

A Collection of the State Papers 
which have appeared relative to the 
Danish and Russian wars; with pre- 
fatory remarks. 2s. 6d. 

Letters to the King on the State of 
the Established Church of England* 
is. (id. 

Observations on the ‘ Americttyi 
Treaty; in eleven letters first pub- 
lished in the Sun under the signature 
of Dccius. 2s. 6(1. 

Considerations on the Causes, Cjfe- 
jects, and Consequences, of the pre- 
sent War. By Wndu Roscoe, m 
2s. 6d. : 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A brief Statement of the present 
System of ^ythes in Ireland; with 
a plan for its improvement. ByJ. 
Mason. Is. Gd. 

POETRY. 

Juvenile Poems. By T. R. Robin- 
son. With an account of his Life. 
By a Member of the Belfast Literary 
Society. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Edwy and Elgiva, and Sir Everard* 
Two Tales. By the Rev. R. Bland. 7*. 

Scottish, Historical, and Romantic 
Ballads, chiefly ancient ; with expla- 
natory notes and a glossary. By $. 
Finley. 14s. 

RELIGION. 

Sermons on the practical Oblige# 
tions of a Christian Life, for the use 
of Families. By the Rev. T. Robert* 
son, L. L. B 16s. ' 

Siictures on Subjects chiefly re# 
la ting to the Established Religion and 
the Clergy : in two Letters to his par 
tron, fiotji a Country Clergyman. 
Ss. 6d. 

The Manual of Prophecy. By the 
Rev. E, Whitaker. Ss. 6d. 

K2 
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Report of Diseases. 


A Sermon preached at the Cathe- 
dral Church of Winchester, Nov. 10, 
1807. By the Rev. F. lTemongJcr* 
Is. 6d. 

The Hopes of the Righteous in 
Death: illustrated inti funeral Sermon 
preached at the Parish Church of 
Horningshafti. By the Rev. F. Skurrev, 
A.M. is. 

Short Remarks on the alarming In- 
crease of Dissenters. By W. C.F. Is. 

A Sermon on the Duty and Expe- 
diency of translating the Scriptures 
into the current languages of the East, 
for the use and benefit of the natives. 
Preached before the University of 
Oxford, Nov. 29* 1807. By the Rev. 
JE. Nares, A. M. 3s. 6d. 

Posthumous Essays. By Mr. Abra- 
ham Booth. 2s. 8d. 


TOPOGRAPHY. « 

A Topographical Dictionary * ! df 
England. By N. Carlisle. 2 vols. 4to < 
51. 5s. 

A Topographical Dictionary of the 
United Kingdom. By W. Capper. 
8vo. accompanied with Maps of every 
County in England, ll. 4s. 

The Sixth Portion of Mr. NicholV 
History of Leicestershire, containing 
the Hundred of West Goscotcw Folio, 
68 plates. 

The Seventh and last Portion of 
this comprehensive work, containing 
the Hundred of Sparkenhoe, will be 
published as speedily as the nature of 
so laborious an undertaking will per- 
mit. The plates for it (unless any 
additional ones should hereafter be 
added) are all engraved. 


REPORt OF DISEASES, 

In the public and private Practice of one of the Physicians of the City Dis- 
pensary, from the 20th December, to the 2Uth January, 1808. 


C atarrli us 26 

Cynanche 6 

Phthisis Pulmonalis. 5 

Asthma 3 

Rheumatismus 7 

Feb r is... .. 4 

Paralysis . • 4 

Dyspepsia 8 

Hypochondriasis 6 

Amenorrhea 5 

Menorrhagia 3 

Lcucorrhuca 4 

Hysteria 2 

Diarrhoea. 6 

llvdmps.....< 3 

Morbi Outanei 5 

Morbi Infantiles 8 

Asthenia 20 

€t Dropsies and Asthmas, and joint-rucking 
Rheums.'* Milton. 


O F all the causes of disease, there 
is none, perhaps, which ope- 
rate more frequently, or is more se- 
rious in its consequences than cole’, 
or the undue operation of atmospheri- 
cal temperature. The foregoing list 
contains a considerable number of 
diseases which arise fiom this source, 
as may be naturally expected at this 
season of the year. 

Rheumatism is one of these dis- 


eases, and ainongf the number of this 
class, is a case which bad been of 
four year's standing. The patient 
was first affected in the extremities, 
after Washing clothes in a cold damp 
cellar. Every succeeding winter the 
malady became not only more severe, 
but also more general, till at last she 
complained of acute pain over almost 
the whole body: — had nearly lc*t 
the power of motion — was extremely 
weak and emaciated — had little or no 
appetite — in short, e\ cry function was 
greatly impaired; and withal, she was 
afleefed with dianhoea. She bad ap- 
liecl to a vaiicty of practitioners, 
oth quacks and regulars, and their 
prescriptions weie chiefly diiected to 
the local affection, or the pained parts. 
The cure was effected, however, by 
dietetic and medicinal agents, direct- 
ed so as to restore the energies of the 
constitution. 

Many diseases assume a local form, 
which cannot be cured by local appli- 
cations. Such diseases afford a rich 
harvest to the quack and the empiric. 

J. Hardman. 

Old Broad Street * 

Jan. 23^ IM- 
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HISTORICAL 

DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 

Marriages and Deaths in and near 
London. 

M ARRIED.] On the jOth, Wil- 
liam Frend, esq. Fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, and Actuary of 
the Iiock Life Assurance Company, 
to Miss Blackburne, daughter of the 
Rcv.F. Blackburne, and grand-daugh- 
ter of the late venerable and learned 

Archdeacon Blackburne.- At the 

house of H. M. Hoare, esq. of York- 
place, the Right Hon. Lord Keith, 
K.B. &c. Src. to Miss Thrale, eldest 
daughter of the late H. Thrale, esq. 

Died.] Lord Trafalgar, the only 
son of Earl Nelson, of a tvphus fever. 
He was an amiable and promising 

youth. At his house, in Coleman- 

rtreet Buildings, the Rev. John New- 
ton, rector of St. Mary Woolnofh, 
Lombard-street, and St.Mary, Mount- 
haw. Mr. Newton, who was born in 
1725, was originally bred to the sea; 
and after heing the curate of Olney, 
Bucks, and the friend of Cowpcr the 
poet, he was during many years dis- 
tinguished as one of those persons- 
who stiic themselves Evangelical 
Preachers. Mr. Newton had pub- 
lished his own life- down to 1763, and 
an account of what is called his con- 
version. Fie bore an excellent cha- 
racter; and from a publication of his, 
addressed to his wife, entitled Cardi- 
phonia , he seems to have been one of 
the most affectionate of husbands. 
Though Mrs. Newton died many years 
since, it seems, he never indulged a 
thought of altering his condition.™ 
At Chingford Lod^e, Epping Forest, 
in his 6pth year, Mr. John Hamilton 
Moore, late teacher of navigation on 
Tower-hill, author of Moores Navi- 
gation , Seaman's Daily Assistant , The 
Monitor , &c. He was born at a vil- 
lage near Edinburgh, and brought up 
by an aunt till about eight years of 
age, when he was taken by his father, 
a bleacher, to near Londonderry, 
^le was afterwards sent to Monaghan, 
under the celebrated Mr. Ballenffaq, 
to study the mathematics. Havfng 
finished his education, he entered as 
a cadet in the Plymouth division of 
Marines, and served on board Com- 
modore Elliot's ship, the Brilliant, 
when that officer took ^ buret. After 
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he got his discharge, he turned Wi 
mind tostudy.andsustamcd various re* 
verses of fortune before he become one 
of the teachers at the late. Mr- Web* 
den’s at Hounslow, where he oompiled 
his Epitome of Navigation, a lasting 
memorial of his knowledge in that 
science. After Mr, Moore settled in 
London, by his perseverance and in- 
dustry he caused the best charts to 
be published, that had ever been done 
by any individual in tins or any other 
nation. When Lord flowe was first 
lord of the admiralty Mr. M. was of 
great use to him, in getting a survey 
of the coasts and harbours of Great 
Britain delivered to every captain of 
the navy, in the same manner as other 
stores : notwithstanding which, when 
government were lately applied ft>, 
hone of them knew him but Lord 
Spencer, to whom he some time since 
dedicated a new edition of his Naviga- 
tion. The Rev. Samuel Henshall, 

M.A. rector of St. Mary, Stratford, 
Bow, to which he was presented by 
Brazeno.se College in 1802. He was 
supposed to have been one of best 
Saxon scholars in the kingdom. . Re- 
sides his History of the County of 
Kent, and a Dissertation on the Laws 
from Edward the Confessor, to the 
Reign of Edward the First* &c. &c. 
he published u The Saxon and Eng- 
lish Languages, reciprocally illustra- 
tive of each other; and the Impracti- 
cability of* acquiring an accurate 
knowledge of Saxon Literature 
through the medium of the Latin, 
&c." 

Died some time since at Mutturiah, 
East Indies, aged 28, Lieutenant Fran- 
cis Lodge Morres, of his Majesty’s 
22d regiment of foot, third son of the 
late Rev. Redmond Morres, rector of 
Clonmeer, in the coupty pf Cork, by 
Mary, only daughter of the late Ed- 
ward Dalton, of Deer Park, coupty of 
Clare, esq. niece of the last John, 
Lord Eyre, nephew of the present 
Lord Frankfort, and on the father'd 
side also related to Lord Vise. Mount* 
morres. Sir William and Sir John 
Morres, baronets. In this truly wo N 
thy young man were centered' every 
qualification necessary to fond thh 
meritorious officer, the complete gea- 
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tlrman, and the truly faithful and 
affectionate friend : as a soldier, brave, 
humane, and resolute; as a friend, 
faithful, sincere, and affectionate ; 
as an acquaintance, mild, affable, and 
unassuming. Possessed of such vir- 
tues he enaeared himself to all classes 
of society, and died most sincerely 
regretted by all his acquaintance, and 
in particular by the noble family on 
whom he reflected so much honour as 
a relative. 


Be ply to the t English Declaration. 

The Moniteur of Jan. 7, contains a 
translation of the English Declaration, 
in answer to that of the Emperor of 
Russia, with a marginal commentary. 

On the following passage in the 
second paragraph of the Declaration, 
“ His Majesty was not unaware -of the 
nature of those secret engagements which 
had been imposed upon Russia, in the 
conferences of Tilsit, (l). 
the Moniteur says 

(1). “We are authorized to declare, 
that no secret engagement was formed 
during the conferences at Tilsit, of which 
England could complain, and which con- 
cerned her in any way. Why does not the 
Cabinet of London make known those 
sedret engagements which are contrary to 
the interests of England, if it be acquainted 
with them ? Its Manifesto would in that 
case be unnecessary ; and the mere com- 
munication df those secret articles would 
justify its conduct in the eyes of Europe, 
and redouble the zeal and energy of every 
English citizen. But it is the custom of 
this Government to set out with a false- 
hood, in order to authorize its acts of 
injustice, and in the endeavour to vindicate 
those vexations which it causes all the 
rations of the world to suffer alike. When 
it was deemed adviseable not to execute 
that article of the Treaty of Amiens which 
required the evacuation of Malta, the 
King was made to declare, in a Message 
to Parliament, that all the French ports 
were filled with vessels ready to effectuate 
a descent upon Eng 1 and, and all Europe 
knows whether there was then the least 
armament in the ports of France. When 
the Cabinet resolved to seise a few millions 
of plagues which four Spnmshir spates were 
bringing from the continent of America, 
it told a lie equally gross, in order to justify 
the most scandalous aggression. When, 
finally, it wished to excuse the inexcusable 
expedition against Copenhagen, it had re- 
course to watmeition* whose falsehood is 
evident to all Europe. 

Hut if the former denial of Russia and 


France— if the experience, so often re- 
newed, or the falsehood of English asser- 
tions— if the chlHenjje which is given to 
publish any secret article of the Treaty of 
Tilsit, which should be contrary to the 
interests of England, are not sufficient to 
convince every impartial man ; a very f£w 
reflections will prove that England doestlot 
believe in those secret engagements formed 
by Russia against her. 

“ If, in fact, the Cabinet of London did 
believe in the existence of such engage- 
ments between France and Russia, why 
did it not, at the very instant that it made 
that discovery which induced it to attack 
Copenhagen, assail the Russian squadron 
in the Mediterranean, instead of permitting 
it to clear the Straits of Gibraltar? Why 
did three Russian vessels, which were 
coming from the North Sea, pass through 
the English squadron which was blockading 
Copenhagen > Why, if secret stipulation* 
had been made at Tilsit to the disadvantage 
of England, did the Cabinet of London 
have recourse to the mediation of Uusfc'a# 
in order tp conciliate its differences with 
Denmark ? Let these Ministers be at least 
consistent with themselves, and let them 
not assert, a few pages lower, these very 
words—* But imtil the Russian Declaration 
was published (that is until November), His 
Majesty had no reason to suspect that any 
opinions which the Emperor of Russia might 
entertain of the transactions at Copenhagen, 
could be such as to preclude IJis Imperial 
Majesty from undcrf< • >ng, at the request of 
Great Britain , that same office of Medi- 
ator.' Thus the English have recourse ta 
the mediation of Russia, in order to come 
to an arrangement with Denmark, more 
than three months after the Treaty of 
Tilsit ; and they pretend, as we shall .see 
still farther down, that they undertook the 
expedition against Denmark, only to * op- 
pose the execution of the arrangements at 
Tilsit , and to defeat one of the objects of those 
arrangements.' They seized Danish vessels, 
on account of arrangements which the Em- 
peror of Russia had made at Tilsit; they 
permitted the vessels of the Emperor of 
Russia to pass freely; they were at peace 
with Russia, for they had recourse to her 
mediation ; it is hence not true that they 
then believed that Russia had formed ar- 
rangements against them ; it is hence not 
true, that they now believe in the exist- 
ence of those arrangements. How is this 
unhappy nation fallen ." By what miserable 
ee' 3wels are her affairs directed! Her Mi- 
nisters, in framing a Manifesto of a few 
pages, have not good seme and rejection 
enough ter avoid contradictions thus gross.’” 

“ But his Majesty had entertained the 
hope, that a review of the transactions qf 
that unfortunate Negotiation, and a just 
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•estimate of it* effects upon the glory 
t>f the Russian name, and upon the 
interests of the Russian Empire, -would 
have induced his Imperial Majesty to ex- 
tricate himself from the embarrassment 
» of those new counsels ancl connections, 
wjrich he had adopted in a moment of 
despondency and alarm, and to return to 
a policy more congenial to the principles 
which he has so invariably professed, 
and more conducive to the honour of 
Ids crown, and to the prosperity of his 
dominions.'* (2). 

(2). “ The good faith of the Cabinet of 
London shines forth here in all its bright- 
ness ! It is hoped that the Emperor of 
Russia, having formed engagements op- 
posed to England, would fail in keeping 
them almost immediately. Doubtless the 
English Government judges according to 
its own feelings. It reveals its secret to all 
the world. The treaties which it signs are 
made only for the occasion ( sont ties actcs 
■ecer/fue/s ) ; the obligations it contracts are 
but simulated engagements, which it vio- 
lates or keeps according to its caprice or 
interest. We repeat it ; the Emperor of 
‘Russia signed nothing at Tilsit* which was 
contrary to the ir/erest of England; but 
if he had done so, his character, his loy- 
alty, did not authorize England to think 
that he would have at once violated his 
engagements. We shall not lay any stress 
upon the tone of all this paragraph, in 
which Russia is represented as u yielding in 
o moment of despondency and alarm!” The 
Russians will answer it better than our- 
selves. We will only observe the difference 
which subsists between the declaration of 
Russia and the answer of England. We 
find m the first, tbe noble language of a 
Prince who respects supreme rank and the 
dignity of uathms, and who, if he speaks 
of facts shameful to a State, does it only 
because he is compelled to unfold the 
reasons ofhis complaint. We see, on the 
contrary, in the Answer of England, the 
gross insolence of An oligarchic club, 
which respects nothing, which seeks to 
humiliate by its expressions, and which, 
for want' of good reasons, has recourse to 
calumnious imputations and insulting sar- 
casms." 

“ His Majesty had much cause for 
Suspicion, and just ground of complaint. 
But he abstained from the language of 
reproach. His Majesty deemed it ne- 
cessary to require specific explanations 

• with respect to those arrangements with 
France, the concealment of which from 
his Majesty could not but confirm the 
impression already received of their cha- 
racter and tendency. But his Majesty, 
nevertheless directed the demand of that 

* explanation to be made, not on ly without 
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asperity, or the indication of any hostile 
disposition, but with that cotetdenu* 
regard to the feelings at>d situation of 
the Emperor of Russia, which resulted 
from the recollection of former friend- 
ship, and from confidence interrupted, 
but not destroyed." (3). 

(3) . “ Two great nations, equal in 
power and courage, were shedding torrents 
of their purest blood for the sole interest 
of the oppressors of the seas. These cala- 
mities touched the two sovereigns ; they 
were desirous to put an end to them ; and 
the Emperor of Russia, though animated 
by so powerful a motive, wfcs desirous that 
England should be sensible of the effects 
of his ancient attachment, and required 
that France should accept his mediation; 
a condition which the generosity of the 
Emperor of Russia rendered less unpleasant 
(mains pcnihle ) to the Emperor of the 
French Still it might well be so, since 
the mediation he was called upon to accept 
was that of a Prince so recently reconciled 
to France, and this mediation being So 
proposed, and so admitted, England, in- 
stead of accepting it with eagerness, an- 
swered so great generosity by insulting 
distrust. She required that the Secret 
Articles of the Treaty of' Tilsit, which ‘ 
concerned her, should be communicated 
to her. She was answered that there were 
no secret articles which concerned her; and 
doubtless, in order to dissipate so odious 

a suspicion, the Emperor of Russia, who . 
was always earnest to.ieave the door open 
for negociatifcn between France and Eng- 
land, ought to have expressly fabricated 
such articles. He had no right to expect 
that such g merous cares should be so ill 
rewarded. In. truth, it is hard to carry 
fuither the forgetfulness of all decency, all 
feeling, and all reason." 

“ His Majesty willingly does justice 
to the motives which originally engaged 
Russia in the great struggle against 
F ranee. 1 1 is Majesty avows with equal 
readiness, the interest which Great Bri- 
tain has uniformly taken in the fates 
and fortunes of the Powers of the Conti- 
nent. But it would surely be dhftcult 
to prove, that Great Britain who was 
herself in a state of hostility with Prussia, 
When the war broke out between Prussia 
and. France, had an interest and duty 
more direct in espousing the Piussian 
quarrel, than the Emperor of Russia; 
the Ally of his Prussian Majesty, the 
Protector of the North of Europe, and 
the Guarantee of the Germanic Consti- 
tution." (4)."* 

(4) . c< The Ministers of London, have, in- 
deed, a strange lack of mcrtiory. .If they 
wished to persuade Europe that they were 
not in connection with Russia when the 
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'waV broke out batmen Fiance and Prussia, 
they ought to efface from the memory of 
everyone, and withdraw from ail the pub- 
lic documents, the pieces which they pub- 
lished on the events of 1805. Those 
pieces, published by England, have made 
known that the Cabinet of London, in 
order to turn aside the temper winch was 
gathering at Boulogne, formed a treaty 
with Rusiia and Austria It was contrary 
to the opinion of Prince Charles, and all 
men of intelligence, that an Austrian army 
precipitated itself upon the liler. The 
faction winch the English Government 
had then at, Vienna, did not examine 
whether it suited the powers of the coali- 
tion to wait till the Russian troops were 
united to those of Austua. This delay of 
three months was alatming to England j 
the long nights of autumn tin eat. ned her 
with too groat a danger, and Cobenuel 
sent the note which determined for war, 
Stt the very moment when the army of 
Boulogne was embarked j and the destiny 
Of Mack was decided at Uim, while the 
Russians were still m Lola. id. While 

England can be answered by fact;, thus 
public, how should she deny that it is for 
her, and her alone, that Austria and Russia 
have made war! Austria did not delay 
Concluding peace ; Russia remained at war 
with France. Afterwards, a Russian Plc- 
nipotentiaiy signed a treaty of peace at 
Paris. Russia did not ratify it ; for the 
sole reason, that having, in conjunction 
with you, made war, it was in concert with 
you that she wished to make peace. Thus, 
after having mad.; war for England, it 
was still for her sake that Russia did not 
make peace ; it wa& for her still that Russia 
continued the war It was .not for Prussia, 

for Russia owed nothing to that power, be- 
cause Prussia, after having signed at Berlin 
a treaty of co-operation, caused it to be 
almost immediately disavowed at Vienna, 
separated herself from her allies, and con- 
cluded apart her arrangements with France. 
The possession of Hanover, so desired by 
Prussia, was not only not intended by 
Russia, but even against her interests and 
her will. It is further an historic truth, 
that Prussia was induced to take up arms 
on the report of the treaty of peace signed 
at Paris by M. Doubril, and in consequence 
of assurances given by the Marquis de 
Lucchesini, that by a secret article of that 
treaty Poland had been ceded to the Grand 
Duke Constantine. This inconceivable 
Cabinet of Berlin, after having deceived 
the whole world, was at length caught in 
her own toils. It is hcncc-true, that when 
, Prussia took up arms in 1806, it was at 
' the s.ime urne against France and against 
Russia j it is not loss true, that afttsr the 
batik of Jena had .already destroyed the 


Prussian army, and the French were a£. 
ready at Berlin and on the Oder, there ana' 
still no treaty between Prussia and Russia. 
Russia was obliged to inarch to the Vistula, 
on accouut of the war in which she was 
involved with France since 1805, and in 
order to defend herself. This confounding 
of the most recent events, this ignorduce 
of the occurrences of our own limes, is 
worthy of the present Ministers of Eng- 
land. Tlieir whole conduct, finally, un- 
folds the selfishness and machiavchsm of 
this Cabinet.’' 

“ It is not in a public declaration tlut 
his Majesty can discuss the policy of 
having, at any particular period of the 
war, effected, or omitted to effect, dis- 
embarkations of troops on the coasts of 
Naples. But the invance of the war 
with the Porte is still more singularly 
chosen, to illustrate the charge against 
Great Biitain, of indiffereuce to the 
interests of her Ally; a war undertaken 
by Great Britain at the instigation of 
Russia, and solely for the purpose of 
maintaining Russian inte.ests against the 
iufluencc of France.” (5). 

(5). Therefore, the Emperor of Russia 
ha* no right to complain that the Cabinet 
of London should employ the forces of 
Britain for ihe sole profit of England, while 
he himself was actually engaged with the 
French army. If the English squadron, 
which forced the Dardanelles, had chosen 
to unite with the Russian squadron; if it 
had taken on board the 10,000 men which 
were sent to Egypt, and united them to 
the 12,000 Russians at Corfu, ihe attack 
upon Constantinople would have been an 
effectual diversion for Russia. The con- 
duct of England was in a spirit totally 
opposi e to this t after having sustained an 
indelible di^gtace before Constantinople, 
she made an expedition to Egypt, which 
did not deprive the Grand Vizier of a 
single man, and which had nothing iu 
common with the quarrel in which she had 
engaged Russia. 

“ Therefore the Emperor of Russia is to 
ascribe the whole blame to himself, since 
he would not wait for the succours which 
England was disposed to grant him. But 
these succours ought to have been sent 
while Dantzick was yet in the possession of 
Kalkreuth. If to the 12,000 men which 
lay down their arms and capitulated in ihe 
streets of Buenos Ayres, England had 
joined the 15,000 men which have since 
set Copenhagen in flames, these forces 
would not, it is true, have afforded a 
triumph to the arms of B.itain— France 
was in an attitude of defence : she respected 
England enough to expect greater efforts 
—but Russia would not have been able tQ 
complain. It was of Uttle moment te $he 
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Cabinet of London, that two nations of the 
Continent were massacreing each other on 
tfte Vistula ; the treasures of Monte Vi- 
deo and Buenos Ayres excited her cupi- 
dity, and Dantzick received no succours. 

41 His Majesty, as his Ministers affirm, 
Inode the greatest efforts to fulfil the expecta- 
tions rf his Ally. And what have been the 
effects of these great efforts ? The arrival 
of 6000 Hanoverians at the Isle of Kugen 
in the month of July* that is, a month 
after the contest had been terminated. 
Was it not evident that so wretched an 
expedition was conceived for no other 
purpose than to occupy Hanover, in case 
the Kussian army had been victorious ? Is 
it not evident that it arrived at Kugen 
only for English objects? Is it not evi- 
dent, that if the French army had been 
victorious, the aid of GOOO men would 
have produced no effect ? Is it not evi- 
dent, that by the month of July the 
French army must have Ween either vic- 
torious or beaten ? Is it not evident, that 
the 20,000 Spaniards, and the 40,000 
Frenchmen from the Army of Italy, (of 
which a part had been placed at the dispo- 
sition of France, by the security given her 
through the expeditions to Egypt and 
Buenos Ayres), joined to the 24,000 Dutch 
troops who were at Hamburgh, would, by 
the month of July, form an army more 
than sufficient to render futile all the efforts 
of England ? 

“ It was not, therefore, in the month 
of July that succours ought to have been 
sent; it was in April. But the Hanoverian 
Legion was not then formed ; and till the 
Ministers had it in their power to set in 
motion this mass of foreign deserters, they 
had only national troops at their disposal, 
and we will state why they did not choose 
to employ these. The 15,000 men of 
Buenos Ayres, joined to the 15,000 British 
Militia, might have furnished in the month 
of April, an army of JO, 000 English. 
That, however, did not suit the Cabinet 
of London: the blood of the Continent 
alone must flow for the defence of Eng- 
land. Whoever reads attentively the de- 
bates of Parliament, will find there the 
developement of this policy, and it is this 
policy alone which Russia justly complains 
of. Shre had a right to'see 40,000 English 
land, in the month of April, at Dantzick, 
or at Stralsund. Has England doue 
so ? No ! Was she able to do it ? If she 
answers in the negative, she is then a very 
weak and miserable nation, and has little 
title to make so great demands upon her 
allies. But what was wanting in the Mi- 
nisters Was inclination; they wish only for 
piratical operations; they Calculate the 
results of war at so much per cent ; they 
think ohly of profit ; and the fields of 
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Poland presented nothing but danger and 
glory. If England had at last taken pelt 
in some battles, English blood mutt haw 
been spilled ; the people of Great Britain* 
upon learning the sacrificed which war 
requires, would have wished for flpfccej 
the mourning of fathers, the mothem 
weeping for their children fallen in the field 
of honour, might perhaps have produced! 
even in the hearts of those Ministers, the 
same sentiments which a Wg war has in- 
spired in the French, the Russians, and 
the Austrians The British Cabinet, in 
its turn, could not prevent itself from 
feeling a horror at perpetual war, or else 
the men of blood who compose it would 
be execrated by the people. The land 
war is not like a war by sea ; the strongest 
fleet docs not require rop$ than 15,000 
men, abundantly supplied with provisions* 
and having no privations to suffer. The 
greatest sea fight is not equal to a skirmish 
at land, and costs but little blood or team* 
France, Austria, and Russia, employ i)|, 
war armies of 400,000 men, who are ms* 
posed to all sorts of dangers, and who ant 
daily fighting. The desire of peace arises 
even in the bosom of victory ; and in So- 
vereigns, the fathers of their subjects, it 
finds a place among the dearest sentiments 
of their hearts. Of all the forms of go* 
vernment oligarchy is the most severe; 
even that, however. Is inclined to peace, 
when war costs so many victims. Tb« 
system which influences Eng! and not Us 
support her Allies is the consequence cl 
her selfish ne^, and the effect or the bar- 
barous maxim of perpetual war. The 
English people do not revolt at this idea, 
because care is taken to remove from them 
the sacrifices of war. It is thus that, 
during four coalitions, we have seen Eng- 
land laugh ar the sight of the misfortunes 
of the Continent, feed its commerce with 
human blood, and make a sport of the 
scenes of carnage in which they took no 
share. She will partake again of the 
esteem of Euiope— she will be worthy of 
having allies, when she shall present her- 
self in battle array with b0, or 100,000 
men: then, whatever might be the event, 
she would not wish for a perpetual war ; 
her people would not submit to the ca- 
prices of an inordinate ambition ; her allies 
would not be her victims. It is in fighting 
with one another, tnat the Russians, the 
Austrians, and the French have learned to 
esteem each other; it is in fighting that 
they have made hostile aud cruel passions 
yield to the desire of peace. England has 
acquired her superiority on the seas by 
treachery, it Tmiiou, and in La Vendee. 
To the convtlsious which she has stirred 
up, she has only opposed a few ships of 
the line, and some thousands of men. She 
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neither experienced the want<>f peace, 
the bloody losses of war. But it is 
natural that the Continent should wish for 
peace, and that the Continental Bowers 
should hold the policy of England in 
horror ” 

* The vexation of Russian commerce 
by Great Britain is, in truth, liule more 
than an imaginary grievance. Upon a 
diligent examination, made by his Ma- 
jesty’s command, of the records of the 
British Court of Admiralty, there has 
been discovered only a solitary instance 
in the course of the present war, of the 
condemnation of a vessel really Russian : 
a vessel wMch had carried naval stores 
to a port of the common enemy. There 
are but few iustahces of Russian vessels 
detained, and none in which justice has 
been refused^o a party regularly com- 
plaining of such detention. It is theie- 
fore matter of surprise, as well as of 
concern to his Majesty, that the Empe- 
ror of Russia should have condescended 
'"to bring forward a complaint, which, 

" as It cannot .be seriously felt by those 
* in Whose behalf it is urged, might 
'appear to be intended to countenance 
'those exaggerated declamations, by which 
France perseverihgly endeavours to in- 
flame the jealousy of other countries, and 
to justify her own inveterate animosity 
against Great Britain (0). 

(§). “ It js true that the Admiralty 
Court has only condemned one Russian 
drip, but this" argument is not lestffalla- 
:iops; more than one hundred Russian 
drips have been obliged 4b change the 
course of their voyage, have been subject 
to odious searches, and been detained in 
England. Since the Manifesto of the Ca- 
binet of London, more .thatv twelve of 
those ships whicn were detained at the 
time that the Rushans fought for the cause 
of England, have been already condemned. 
It is not then to the Admiralty Court that 
application ought to have been made to 
verify the occasions of Russia’s complaints. 
It is the registers of the cruizers at sea, 
apd of the Commanders of the ports, which 
ought to have been consulted It is a 
strange manner of proving that one 1ms 
done no wrong to seek the proofs of those 
wrongs where they do not exist ” 

“ His Majesty did not refuse the 
mediation of the Emperor of Russia ; 
although the offer of jt was accompanied 
by circumstances of concealment which 
might well have justified his refusal. 
The art Rios of the i reaty of Tilsit were 
not communicated to his Majesty : and 
specifically that article of the Treaty, 
in virtue of which the mediation was pro- 
posed ; and which prescribed a limited 
time for the return of his Majesty’s an- 


swer to that proposal. And his Mqfftty 
was thus led into an apparent com- 
pliance with a limitation so o ffenaHte 
to the dignity of an independent So- 
vereign. But the answer so rdtoroed 
by his Majesty was not a refusal, It 
was a conditional acceptance. The con- 
ditions required by his Majesty were— a 
statement of the basis upon which the 
enemy was disposed to treat, and a Com- 
munication of the articles of the Peace 
of Tilsit . The first of these conditions 
was precisely the same which the Em- 
peror of Russia had himself annexed, 
not four months before, to his own ac- 
ceptance of the professed mediation of 
the Emperor of Austria. The second 
was one which his Majesty would hove 
had a right to require, even as the 
Ally of his Imperial Majesty *, but 
which it would have been highly im- 
provident to omit, when lie wa* invited 
to confide to his Imperial Majesty the 
care of his Honour and of his In- 
terests.” (7). 

(7). (f Sophistry and hypocrisy add to 
the sentiment of disgust which is felt at 
reading such absurdities. However hor- 
rible the principle of perpetual war may 
be, it would be less shameful to avow it : 
there is a sort of greatness in boldly pro- 
claiming crimes. England says, that she 
lias not refused the mediation offered by 
the Emperor of Russia; and yet the very 
day that her note appeared in answer to 
that offer, her troops entered Copenhagen, 
declaring, in this manner, war, not only 
against Russia, but against Austria, and 
the whole of the Continent. Her answer 
to the Cabinet of St. Petersburgh was read 
by the light of the conflagration of Copen- 
hagen. And what was that answer? That 
England wished to know the bases of the 
negociation — How wretdned a shift, when 
the q it* -at ion involved such important .in- 
terests l Lord Yarmouth and Lord Lau- 
derdale knew those bases : let it be asked 
of them; whether they believe France- 
wished for peace. ' The most desirable 
basis was disclosed in the notes of Russia, 
since she offered her mediation lor a 
just ami honourable peace. England, de- 
manded a guarantee, and the Emperor of 
Russia offered his. * Was there on earth a 
guarantee more powerful and mare au- 
gust r As to the communication of the 
Secret Articles concerning you, what right 
had you to' ask for them, since none such 
existed? What was your real intention? 
To refuse the mediation. • Yo\i have re- 
fused it; and the hand which signed the 
refusal was then reeking with the blood 
of Danes, the dearest and oldest it>f ihgf 
Allies of Russia,” 

“ The complete abandonment of tfya 
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interests of the Kmg of Prussia, (who (9), u This paragraph cohtatRp 
9 had twice rejected proposals of separate false assertions. No new CQAtK&hiftiRM 
•peace, from a strict adherence to his en- have been laid upon the Prussian State* | 
gageraent* with his Imperial Ally), and but those which had been imposed d*rtt»$ 
3ie character of those provisions, which the war were to be discharged. All tins 
the Emperor of Kussia was contented countries between the Ntcmen and &fe* 
to make for his own interests in the ne- V istula, forming a population of more 
gpciatious of 1 llsit, presented no encou- than a million, have been evacuated * 
raging prospect of the result of any the rest has not ; and the reason it has no* 
exertions which his Impernl Majesty «, because the Treaty has not fixed thd 
might be deposed to employ m favour period for its evacuation . because the 
of Great Britain.’* (8) prelunmaiy arrangements with the King 

(8). “ Prussia had lost all its states of Prussia are not yet terminated ; because 
Mcmel was on the point of being taken the expedition to Copenhagen has recently 
from its Sovereign, i he Cabinet of Lon- thrown more uncertainty mto the affairs 
don was one of the causes ol this unfor- of the North of Europe*, because the 
tunate situation, since it had been one of Prussian Minister (who, according to the 
the causes of the war, by insinuating to ancient policy of his Cabinet, has, by per* 
Prussia that France intbnded to resore fidious commumcvtions, given such good 
Hanover to the King of England Is it by information to the British Cabinet) is stilt 
the assistance of England that the King of m London j because English vessels h«v* 
Prussia has been extricated from a desperate been received at Memei ; because, m fthort f 
situation * It was the Emperor of Kussia, in the txtraordmar) circumstances m whttfl 
who fought for him, and caused the re- the acts ol injustice on the part of Gxfdt* 
storation of his Crown. This is a strange Britain have placed Europe, Russia add 
manner of abandoning lus Allies The France must understand each other ('mb 
old Allies of England would be very a s' t ntendre ) As to the death of im$£» 
happy, if they had only to complain of viduals, subjects qf hrt Prussian Majetty* 
being abandoned in the someway. It is and the sui render qf Prutttan fortretsetwhhk, 
certain, that France did twice propose to tould not be reduced dieting the war 9 these 
Prussia a sepaiate peace ; but it was well assertions are altogether uninteUigHift* 
understood, at a time when she had not France has, on the contrary, restored two 
tlie geuerous interposition of Russia in more fortresses to Prussia, Cosset and 
her lavoui, that flu Prussian territory was Grata. The French make war loyally, attd 
not to have been evacuated until the Eng- certainly do not put to death ihc peaceful* 
Jjsh should have made peace ” subjects of conquered countries. They do 

H It is not, while a trench army still not seize the property of individuals j they 
occupies and lays waste the remain- protect it. Plople of the Continent, read 
ing dominions ol the King of Prussia, the maritime code of England, and you 
m spite of the stipulations of the Prus- will see what her code oil laud would be 
sian treaty of Tilsit ; while contnbii- were she as powerful there as she is oft 
tions are arbitrarily exacted by France the ocean. 5? he does not seize merely the 
from that remnant of the Prussian mo- ships ot the Princes with whom she is at 
narchy, such as, m us entire and most war, but also of merchant vessels which 
flourishing state, the Prussian Monart hy transport private property. There is not 
would have been uuable to discharge; difference m the tye of equity between 
while the surrender is demanded, m magazines of merchandize belonging to 
time of peace, of Prussian fortresses, individuals in conquered countries, and 
which had not been ’reduced during the the goods of traders which are stored In 
war; and while the power of frame merchant vessels. According to the re- ^ 
is # exercised over Prussia with such Unions of equity, there is no difference 
shameless tyranny, as to designate, and between merchant vessels and convoys of 
demand for instant death, individuals, good* transported by land from Hamburgh 
subjects of his Prussian Majesty, and to Berlin, or from Ineste to Germany; 
resident in his dominions, upon a charge and have the French armies been ever 
of disrespect towards the french Go- known to ai rest such coin oys ’ Have fire 
vemment —it is not while all these not seen Lord Kt ith attempt to seize, at 
things are done and suffered, under the Genoa, vessels which were in port, and 
eyes of the Emperor of llussta, and goods which were in the possession of the 
without his interference on behalf of his merchants of tKat city ; He did but apply 
Ally, that his Majesty can feel himself on land the principles of the maritime cn le 
called upon to account }o Europe for of f upland The Austrians and Prince da 
having hesitated to repose an unconditi- Von HohenzoMern, who commanded them, 
on& confidence in the efficacy of his were indignant at such oppression : tyiey 
Imperial Majesty's mediation.” (9). refuted them* and the battle of Mai eng* 
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bringing, a fqw days afterwards, the French 
intoGehoa, also brought back the security 
jaf private property. Whence, then, docs 
'$6 different a conduct arise ? The one is 
'the result of the atrabilirious and unjust 
policy of England, and the other of the 
liberal policy and civilization of France, 
ft on her part, she were mistress of the 
ieas, she would be seen attacking none 
l»ut armed vessels ; she would be seen even 
protecting the property of the subjects of 
those states with which she might be at 
war* If we wish to compaie the spi it of 
liberality and the civilization of the two 
nations, we should take as the terms of 
this comparison the French code of war 
dn land, ahd its application to individuals 
and property, and the maritime code of 
ttye English and its application to the in- 
dividuals and property that are found on 
the ocean. 4 * 

44 But what motive could have induced 
the Ministers of London to mention 
Prussia in this Manifesto? Is it the inte- 
rest of Prussia! But if tjie interest of 
Prussia touched them, they would have 
accepted the mediation of Russia. Why 
do they publish at this hour this indiscreet 
paragraph,' which clearly shews that the 
$pim which has already caused the Cabinet 
bf Berlin to take so many false steps, is yet 
Sn motion? is it to be useful to Prussia, 
and to conciliate for her the interest of 
France, of which, under the present cir- 
cumstances, she stands in so great need ? 
France has evacuated many countries, Eng- 
land not One: and the preliminary basis 
6f all these* negotiations was* the uti possi- 
detis. When the French treat with their 
enemies, they either change the govern- 
ments guilty of having united with Eng- 
land against the interests of the Continent, 
or if they evacuate a conquered country, it 
is in consequence of a durable peace, ail 
the conditions of which are observed ; and 
4is they are never seen to attack their allies 
without a declaration of war, or treache- 
rously surprize their capitals, so they are 
never seen to quit a fortress before its fate 
has been determined by negociation. The 
English attack for the sake of plunder, and 
fetire when they have burnt and pillaged all 
before them. This war is well suited to 
them, for it is a wat of pittites. When 
they once entered Copenhagen, they should 
have remained there until peace was con- 
cluded. Nothing could equal the infamy 
of their attack, but the dishonour of their 
disgraceful flight. 

** But' if it were true that the French 
have exacted a little from' their enemies, 
why should they not in fact > They have 
800,000 troops, and they are ready to make 
every sacrifice to double their force, if it 
should be necessary j not that war is tkeir 


natural trade, and that they do not sensibly 
feel the sacrifices which they make in with- 
drawing sq many hands from the cultiva- 
tion of their so fertile soil. In possession 
of a fine country, they wish to addict them- 
selves to the conquests of commerce and 
industry; but your tyranny will not suffer ' 
them. You have roused a giant, who, 
having roused, you continue to irritate in- 
cessantly. During fifteen years, your in- 
justice has only tended to add to his energy 
and power, which your perseverance 111 
your tyranny will still increase. He not 
only will not lay down his arms, but lie will 
augment his farce until he has conquered 
the liberty of the seas, which is his first 
right, and the patrimony of all nations. If 
the afflicting consequences of war are pro- 
tracted, if the French troops continue a 
burthen to the territories which they oc- 
cupy, you are the cause. All the calami- 
ties which oppress Europe, proceed from 
you alone. These great questions are not 
to be resolved by diplomatic common-places. 
When you are disposed to make peace, 
France will be ready to make it. Of this 
you cannot be ignorant ; you well know 
it. An anecdote generally known may be 
quoted in support of this assertion : When 
the Imperial Guard set out. for Jena, and it 
was known that the Emperor was to join 
the army a few days after, Lord Lauderdale 
asked M. Champagny, whether, if Eng- 
land made peace, the Emperor Napoleon 
would consent to stop and countermand 
the march of his troops against Prussia. 
The Emperor replied in the affirmative. 
With one word you could have saved Prus- 
sia. By preventing the fall of ihis power, 
yon would have maintained on the Elbe 
that barrier so necessary to your dearest in- 
tercst*., the re-establishinent of which in 
future is impossible.’* 

4 * But while the alledged rejection of 
the Emperor of Russia’s mediation be- 
tween Great Britain and France is stated 
as a just ground of his Imperial Ma- 
jesty’s resentment, his Majesty’s request 
of that mediation, for the re-establish- 
ment of peace between Great Britain 
and Denmark, is represented as an insult 
^vhich it was beyond the bounds of his 
Imperial Majesty’# moderation to en- 
dure.” (10.) 

(10.) 44 The Emperor of Russia must 
necessarily be offended at the communi- 
cation that Mr. Canning made to Mr. Ryder 
(M. Hist,) and in which the English Minis- 
ter declares himself certain that Russia 
would guarantee Denmark from the just 
resentment of France, if after having suf- 
fered its independence to be violated, 
and its fleet to be 'carried away, Denmark 
should constitute itself into a British pro- 
vince. This falsehood had no effect but to 
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^rritate tfce Prince Royal : it eouty not im- 
pose upon any body. England wished 
Itussia to guarantee Denmark from the re- 
sentment of France, at the time when she 
declared that she offered violence to Den- 
mark only to guarantee herself from the 
secret engagements contracted at Tilsit, bv 
the Emperor of Russia It i& really hard 
to determine which is the most rem irk able 
in this instance the bad reasoning, or tl e 
immorality, of the Cabinet of London ” 
t( But, until the Russian Declaration 
was published, his Majesty had no reason 
to suspec t that any opinions whuh the 
Emjcror of Russia might entertain of 
the transactions at Copenh* gi n i mild be 
such as to preclude his lmpen il M ijcsty 
from undert iking, at the icque>t of 
Groat Britain, that same office of mtdi 
ator, which he had assumed with so 
much alacuty on the behalf of France 
—-Korean his Majesty forget that the first 
symptoms of rtMvini, confidi nec, suite 
the peace of 1 ilsit, the only prospect of 
success in the en lcavours of his Majes- 
ty’s ambassador to restore the ancient 
good und rsturid mg between Grtat Bri- 
tain and Russia, appeired, when the in- 
telligence of the siege of Copenhagen 
had been recently rectned at St Peterv- 
burgh” (11 ) 

(l l ) “If the Fmperor of Russia has 
shtiLi* Fn gland the first symptoms of re i u - 
tng confident e after the Peace of Tdstt, it is 
not consequently true that he his con- 
cluded at Tilsit secret arrangenn nts, which 
places him at enmity w*th 1 upland Jf 
tho>e demonstrations have takt n plate at 
the moment when the imestmeiit of («- 
pen Ingen was known at St Retersburgh, 
it was not because the Emperor of Russia 
fi.lt no resemmuit , it was because he felt 
some hopes of softening the ferocity ot 
England by gentle measures, it was be- 
cause he wished to interfere to save his un- 
fortunate Ally , it was because, iguor ml of 
the causes of the Expedition to Copenhagen, 
knowing that he had given no pretence for 
it directly or indirectly, he was able to per- 
suade himself for some time that I nglnnd 
had some reasons to induce her to take so 
important a step lie was, however, bet- 
ter informed by the communications of the 
Prince Royal, by the commumc itions of 
England herself, by the Manifesto of the 
English General, which explained the odi- 
ous pretensions of his government; and 
then he demanded that the attack of Co- 
penhagen should cease Fngland answeied 
him by setting Copenhagen in flames and 
cai tying away the fleet” 

“ After this operation, the most fatal for 
Fngland of all the enterprises which she 
has ever undertaken, she had only two 
courses to pursue . either to continue to 


occupy Copenhagen, *nd that 
do, or to evacuate Copenhagen, t 
quence of which she knew would oh, that 
the Sound would be for ever shut agjdpt 
her. p She then had the meatiness toWfd 
recourse to the mediation of Russia. *Hft« 
lud open her character; she thought 4$k# 
could impose upon the Emperor Ale#' 
ander, but she could obtain nothing by ft 
pre reeding ruidcred odious by this vtffy 
opinion Russia replied to her with sfleneft 
of contempt, and by fortifying Cronstadt 
and h< r coasts This proceeding of Eng- 
land, then, proves one thing namely, th*t 
she did not think that Russia had formed 
scant engagements at Tihnt, contrary to 
luir interests 'Ibis truth, established in 
so many ways in these notes, overturn# all 
tin scaffolding of the b nglidt Manifesto/’ 
u The inviolability of the Baltic sea, 
and the reciprocal guaiantu s of the 
powen> that border upon it, guirantees 
said to have been contracted with the 
knowledge of the Bntish government, 
are staged as aggravations of Ins MajcsWIs 
proceeding', in the Bijtic Jt cannot W 
intended to rf prt si nt his M ljesty as Jury- 
ing at any time acquit seed in the pftft* 
ctpl s upon which tlu* inviolability of 
the Baltic is maintained, however hit 
Majesty may, at particular periods, hate 
forborne, for special reasons, rnfftteefeing 
his conduct at tho time, to act in 
diction to them Such forbearance never 
could have applied but to a* state of 
peat*, and real neutrality in the North ; 
and his ^jfajesty mo^t as-uredly could 
not be exputed to lecui to it, after 
J ranee has bLUi • offered to establish 
h* rself m undisputed sovereignty along 
the whole toast ot the Baltic sea, from 
Dantnc to f ubet ** ( 12 ) 

(12 ) 44 Why snoulcl not Fngland con- 
sent to thp invi liability of the Saint* If 
it be not an end >* <1 sea, why do the Eng- 
lish vtssels pay toll at Llsimur!” 

44 Nor can his Majc>> v conceive, that 
in proposing to the Prince Royal terms 
of peace, such as the most succr ssful w’ar 
on the part of Denmark could hardly 
have been expected to extort fiom Great 
Britun. his Majesty rendered himself 
liable to the imputation, either of exas- 
p< rating the resentment, or of outraging 
the dignity, of Denmark ” ( 13 ) 

(n ) 44 I urojie will judge whether these 
conditions arc such as Denmark could hardly 
obtain by the most successful war England^ 
required, 

1 1 hat the Danish Navy should be given 
tip to her in deposit till j>eace 

2 That the just indignation produtM 

by the attack upon Copenhagen, should 
give way to f lendJy sentiments towards 
England. * 
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3, That the Danish Array should take 
Wit against France, and carry on the war 
la* England. 

^We should add to all the advantages 
offered by these fige terras granted by Eng- 
M the loss of the Danish possessions in 
Oermapy, which France would have seized, 
end upon which territories she would have 
fce&teu the English, if she allowed them to 
land there. 

"We should in vain look for the traces 
of any calculation, for any appearance of 
reason ito such arguments.— •The fact is, 
thht the Eritish Councils are guided by pre- 
cipitation aud ignorance, and that in what 
the government &ys, does or intends, no 
objects, view, or motive can be discovered.” 

“ His Majesty has thus replied to all 
the different accusations by which the 
Russian Government labours to justify 
the rupture of a connexion which has 
subsisted for ages, with reciprocal advan- 
tage to Great Britain and Russia ; and 
attempts to disguise the operation of that 
external influence by which Russia is 
driven into unjust hostilities for interests 
not her own.” (14 ) 

(14.) “ So that Russia has no interest in 
going to war with England ; for the inte- 
rests of commerce and navigation concern 
not live Russians. They have no interest 
in the independence of' the Baltic; for an 
order of the English Council has stripped 
the. Baltic of its independence, and another 
j>rdcr of the same Council might decide 
that they had no interest in the navigation 
of the Neva. The object which all the 
powers propose to themselves^ in re-esta- 
blishing the liberty of the seas, and restor- 
ing peace to F.urdpe, is an object foreign to 
Russia. Russia, for the last hundred years, 
has derived such advantages from her con- 
nection with England, that .she has nothing 
further to wish for. These great advan- 
tages consist in a Treaty of Commerce, 
which has fettered ami ruined the industry 
and commerce of Russia ; but since this 
T reaty lias eminently contributed to the pros- 
perity of England, what signifies if it has ail 
• the effects upon Uuv<ia of a perpetual 
frost ” 

i( The termination of the war with 
Denmark ha» been so anxiously sought 
by his Majesty, that it cannot be ne- 
cessary for his Majesty to renew any pro- 
fessions upon that subject. But his Ma- 
jesty is at a loss to iceoAcile the Emperor 
of Russia's present anxiety for the com- 

F letioix of such an arrangement, with his 
mperial Majesty's remit refusal to 
contribute hih good offices for effecting 
it.” (15.) 

(13.)* %< His Britannic Majesty labours 
here uvular a great embarrassment, and his 
Council is not fruitful in expedients. 


France, Austria, Russia, require, that thar 
Danish fleet should be restored ; that repa- 
ration should be made to the Prince Royal V 
that the English people, following the ex- 
ample of the Romans upon a similar occa- 
sion, should surrender into the handsof the 
Prince Royal the person who advised the 
expedition against Copenhagen; that tjie 
houses destroyed in that city should be re- 
built at the expence of England; and 
finally, that his Britannic Majesty should 
disavow .the outrage offered to ail Sove- 
reigns. This is far distant from the pro- 
posals made by England.” 

“ The requisition of his Imperial Ma- 
jesty, for the immediate conclusion, by 
his Majesty, of a Peace with France, is 
as extraordinary in the substance, as it 
is offensive iu the manner. His Ma- 
jesty has at no time declined to treat 
with France, wiien France has professed 
a willingness to treat oil an admissible 
basis. And the Emperor of Russia can- 
not fail to remember, that the last nego- 
ciation between Great Britain and France 
was broken off upon points immediately 
affecting, not his Majesty's own interests, 
but those of lu» Imperial Ally. ‘But his 
Majesty neither understands, nor will 
he admit, the pretension of the Em- 
peror of Russia, to dictate the time, or 
the mode, of his Majesty’s pacific nego- 
tiations with other powers. It never will 
be endured by his Majesty, that any 
Government shall indemnify itself for the 
humiliation of subserviency to France, 
by the adoption of an insulting and 
peremptory tone towards Great Britain.” 
(IG.) 

(lfi.) “ When a person eudeavours to 
suppott a cause which has neither truth 
nor justice in it, he should do it with abi- 
lity, and there is no ability displayed in the 
remarkable assertion contained in the fol- 
lowing paragraph; 4 The last negociation 
between France and England was broken 
off upon points immediately affecting, not 
his Majesty’s own interests, but those of 
his Imperial Ally.* People of Europe, hear 
this. It was not France which opposed 
peace ; it was not the important interests 
of England which prevented it ; it was 
Russia alone which then threw obstacles in 
the way. Well then, when this obstacle no 
longer exists, why does England object to 
peace ? Why does she, in place of nego- 
ciating, ask upon what basis France is wit- 
ling to treat ? Why does she violate the 
flag of every nation f Why does she main- 
tain the whole world in that state of irrita- 
tion and violence which oppresses all na- 
tions, and is a burthen to all sovereigns ? 
livery Englishman should blush at being 
governed by such men. 

“ We shall make uo observations upon 
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tj*e sentence which concludes this para- have the right to say on 


graph. ln».ulting language from one so**- becomes them to be your entoie^ VW4 
reign to another is degrading only to him trai. Vow, you proclaim anew the,pmw$ggi$ : 
who makes use of it. The Emperor of qf your maritime laws. Weil mftVjfill 1 , 
Russia will despise the insult of England, opposition of principles will not 
but the Russian nation will not forget it. pediment to the re-establish ment of peritefc 
* What the Manifesto would have lost by They have on neither side any e6ted$itteiP i i' 
the* suppression of this phrase arid many ing peace— they have no applicMkHl 
others, is not perceived. F ranee and Russia cept when you are at war with a raaritlmte' 
have the highest esteem for each other, power, but in that case each goverttrod^’ 
Their union is the despair of England, and has the right and power to consider’' the 
it will be fatal to her. The expedition first violation of its flag as an act of be*, 
against Copenhagen should not have been tility. The circumstances in which jam 
undertaken. Negotiations should have been will then find yourselves* will determine 
opened for peace, so much the more easy your conduct then. If it.is with Fianete 
to be concluded, as, according to the Eng- tli^t you are at war, you will not judge hot 
iish Ministers, “ it was only broken off a power sufficiently feeble to render It in* 
upon points immediately affecting the in- different to you whether you draw (Abe* 
terests of his Imperial Majesty.” enemies upon you, and you will sheweumte 

“ Hie Majesty proclaims anew those consideration for the rest of Europe. You 
principles of Maritime Laur> against which did not venture to insult the flags of ecerfi 
the armed neutrality under the auspices power, till you had the address to arm jdt 
of the Empress Catherine was originally the Continent against France. It was tbit, 
directed; and against which the present your maritime principles were chang 
hostilities of Russia are denounced. — . and they became more unjust and ni 
Those principles have been recognised and violent, m proportion as your Coutiuei 
acted upon in the best periods of the connections became more contracted 
history ofEurope ; and acted upon by no your Allies maintained with more diff 
power with more strictness, and severity the struggle in which you had eu_ _ 
than by Russia herself, in the reign of the them. It was thus that when RustSft *rbt 
Empress Catherine. Those principles it obliged to collect all her force agaifWttfc# 
is the right and the duty of his Majesty French in Poland, you violated her dfog^ 
to maintain ; and against every confe- and refused her, iu respect to her Gm&ifiJ? 
deracy his Majesty is determined, under cial Treaty, concessions which you AMftt 
the blessing of Divine Providence to yourselves disposed to grant when she had 
maintain them. They have ut all times no longer any enemies to combat- YW 
contributed essentially to the maritime power powers of tje Continent, in proclaiming 
qf Great Britain .” (17.) anew the principles of the arnted neutwtStfy 

(17.) ** That which has maintained the do but announce the maxims upon wlwrih 
maritime power of England has not been ty- they purpose to act in the next maritime 
rannical principles or maxims, hut the po- war. You cannot prevent their directing; 
iicy, the energy, the good sense, and the their policy as they understand it— they ex- 
prudent conduct of your ancestors: it is ercisc in this the right which appertains tte , 
the divisions which they have often had all governments, and to the usurpation of 
the address to scatter on the Continent, which they would have nothing to Oppose 
That which will essentially contribute to but the ultima ratio regum. On yens? part, 
its destruction is the thoughtlessness, pre- you proclaim the principles of your mart* 
precipitancy, violence, and silly arrogance time laws % that is, the rtaxims which yot| 
cf their successors. The Emperor of Russia will employ in your next war. The Conti- 
wishes for a maritime peace. Austria, nent has no interest in demanding front y*jw 
France, and Spain participate in these sen- either declarations or renunciations. D*. 
timents. You have declared that the nego- clarations would have no effect, from the* 
cintion with France 1 was only broken off moment you might think you could forget 
upon points affecting the interests of Russia. 9 them with impunity. Renunciations arte 
Wherefore then, we again ask, do you con- without an object, since’ we cannot re- 
tinue the war ? Why, it is because yoq do no mice what we do not possess. If wt 
not wish for peace.” judge of what yon will do, by what ywi» 

“ It is because you do not wish for peace have hitherto done, we conclude/thal* 
that you raise 'useless questions.' trance, you will not require ftwnfbc power! of 
Austria, Spain, Holland, Naples, say, as the Continent either declaration or ret iuri- 
weU as the Emperor of Russia, that they elation*, and as they will demand none front’ 
proclaim anew the principles qf the armed you, there i* hence, no question to disemuy 
neutrality. Those powers* have doubtless no difficulty to resolve; there Is nothing: 
the right to declare the principles winch ‘which can retard for a day the blowings of; 
are to he the rule of their poii< y $ they peace. If, however, you should raise th& 
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{grange and wove! pretension of Imposing seized on St. Peterrirorgb, Farts, Vienna* 
vifmti France, and the other powers of the and Madrid. But if this be not at the hpt- 
cootioent, by an act of your win alone, the tom of your sentiment, there is no further 
obligation of subscribing to your maritime obstacle to peace : for, according to your 
liWs, this is as if yon were to require that own expressions, negotiations were broken 
♦he Legislature and Sovereignty of Russia, of on point s which touched immediately not % 
France, and Spain should bu transported the interests of his Britannic Majesty , but 
to jfrftmrio#!— hi fine prerogative for your those his Imperial Ally ; for the Impe- 
paritament. It would be the same as if rial Ally of his Britannic Majesty has in- 
post were to proclaim everlasting war, or formed you, that peace is henceforth the 
M If you wCre to fix as the termination of principal end of his wish, the principal ob- 
the moment when you should have jectof his interest.’* 

•PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


BERKSHIRE. 

D IED.} At Windsor, Mr. Cope, 
second cook to liis Majesty, a 
person who well deserves to be re- 
corded in the annals of literature, for 
mving higlily conti ibuted to the per- 
fection of the immortal epic poem. 
Aft Lousiad. Mr. Cope being strongly 
inspected of having afforded Peter 
fWdar every information of tlic tra- 
ftttfe and actions of the little hero of 
the piece, he underwent a formal ex- 
amination; and not being wholly ac- 
quitted of the charge, he suffered for 
several years in his culinary prefer- 
ment before he attained the situation 
of second cook. But since his pios- 
pects at court had finally closed, the 
poet made no scruple of acknowledg- 
ing the source that gave fciith to that 
Unrivalled production. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

A melancholy accident happened 
on New year’s day, at the church of 
Paimwick. As the bell-iingers were 
ringing in the new year, one of the 
hells broke from its station, and foie- 
ing its way through thiee doors, fell 
among the ringers. One man was 
kilted pn the spot, and several others 
were dreadfully bruised and wounded. 

Died . ] Mr. J Lewis, an eminent 
hosier of Tewkesbury, in the storm of 
Tuesday, Dec. 8. He was found frozen 
to death on Wednesday morning, on 
the Severn Ham, in the vicinity of 
that town. He had walked to Bush- 
ley on Tuesday morning to visit a 
"Iwftd; and on his loturn about five 
o'clock in the evening, it is supposed 
he was overcome by the inclemency 
of the weather, and* the obscurity of 
the path, and peiislicd within a snort 

distance of his house. At his house, 

at Painswick, the Rev. C. Winter, 
agctUte, who Lad been minister of the 


dissenting congregation in that town 
nearly twenty years; a man whose 
memory will continue to live in the 
hearts of all that knew him, and whose 
piety and benevolence were not only 
commensurate with his days, but in 
their effects and consequences will 
long survive them. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

The Portsmouth and Portsea Ladies* 
Benevolent Society for relieving the 
wives of soldiers and sailors, and other 
necessitous persons, in sickness and 
1> ings-in, lias published a report 
highly gratifying to every benevolent 
mi ml. In less than five weeks its cha- 
ritable intentions have been exercised 
upon hfty-four cases. Twenty of 
these have been discharged, one is 
dead, fiv e have been dismi^ed as im- 
pioper objects, and twenty-eight re- 
main upon the books. Above forty 
ladies have undertaken the office of 
visitors, who minutely examine the 
circumstances of the objects they at- 
tend, and order such relief as may be 
thought necessary. As far as their 
authority and influence extend, the 
mk iety, it appears, wish to combine 
induction to the minds, with relief 
to the bodies of the poor; it therefore 
requires all persons receiving the be- 
nefit of the charity, to attend divine 
woi ship, if able.to leave their habita- 
tions. The matrons are authorised to 
rcc ci v o any article of clothing, which 
c haritable persons may be pleased to 
favour them with for the use of the 
poor. 

Dud.] Lady Frances Tolleraache, 
sister to the Earl of Dysart, at her cot- 
tage, in the Isle of Wight. ’ Lady 
Louisa Mauners was with Lady Fran- 
ces during the greater .part of iiec ill- 
ness. 
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• Lancashire. . tie was educated at Barnstaple school* 

Mr. Oaltborpe has obtained the gold and was admitted a commoner ofrEat*. 
medal from the Society of Arts* for eter College in ,1768; In Octobfft 
the cultivation of spring wheat, on 1806, he was advanced Hr tlio office of 
eighty-two acres, fourteen perches of vice-chancellor of the university *$; 
3and, iuGosberton-fen, in this county. Oxford; to which he was also again 
The; wheat which was the horned, or nominated and admitted at the expi^ 
rough eared sort, was sown, broad ration of the year ip October last; 
cast eight pecks per acre, between the His remains were followed to th$ 
1st and 14th of April. Mr. Calthorpe place of interment by the heads of 
has known wheat sown with great sue- houses and proctors* .After leaving a 
cess as late as the 20th of May. Part few legacies of no considerable amount 
of the land in question is moor upon to his friends, he bequeathed tbe whole 
clay, and the rest moor upon sand, residue of his property tfi Exeter Col- 
and is in a high state of cultivation, lege Mr. Alderman Metcalfe, of 

The produce was 4 to quarters, l cwt. Woodstock, in the 90th year^oEhW; 

1 stone, which sold for 10084 Us, 6d. age. He lirst served the office of. 
The expenses, not including rent and mayor of that borough in 1754; the 
tythes, amounted to 2G i i/. 15*. The last and ninth time was in the year, 
grain weighed 57lb. by the Winches- 1804, an interval of fifty years, whict^ 
ter bushel. perhaps is unprecedented in the an*; 

Norfolk. nals of corporations. To the last her 

'Died.'] At Norwich, ai;o<l 77, Mr. John Preserved l.is faculties entire; and* 
Snell, commonly called Dr. Snell, fc " n ‘° mhs b . efore b,s d ? at \ 
much celebrated in that city as a for- "' alk 1 ! rce or four miles with the 
tune-teller, and formerly of Bury, ? te P a 3. OUIl g n J an * ^ ' ^as 
where he practised quackery of the in £ ex ercise, indeed, that he, ill a" 
very lowest kind, administering alike F rea \ mea £U r e* ascr }hed his 
to the diseases and vices of his misera- ant ^ l 111 * longevjt}'* - r 


ble patients. At his villa, at I,eis- 

ton, of a rapid decline, aged .59, Cap- 
tain William Basham, of the East 
Suffolk Militia, (brother to Mr. ('has. 
Basham, of Norwich) in which corps 
he had served with honour to himself 
and credit to the regiment upwards of 
thirty years, twenty-eight of which he 
had been adjutant. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Died,] Collercoats, near North 
Shields, John Rumsaj, mariner, aged 
115. He served in the capacity of 
cabin-boy on board one of the ships 
in Sir George RooKe's squadron, at 
the taking of Gibraltar, in 1704. He 
retained his faculties in full perfec- 
tion till within a few days of-his death, 
nor did his great age in the smallest 
degree damp liis lively spirit?, or shade 
his blythe countenance; ami his so- 
ciety was eagerly courted by the young 
and gay in the neighbourhood, whom 
he never failed to gratify with a merry 
song of a good old story. 

OXFORDPHIftR 

Died.] At Oxford, th tKe&Jth year, 
of his age, the Rev. Usury fft&bards, 
1).D, rector of Exeter Collate, and 
vice-chancellor of that university. 
Universal Mag. Vql. IX. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Died.] At Bath, the Hon. Wm* 
Monson, uncle to the present tdi$ 
Monson, and M.P. for the city ofLSa-* 
coin. He was colonel of the 76th regi- 
ment of foot, and served several years 
in the East Indies, where he repeated^ 
ly fought and Jjlcd in the service of bit 
King and Country. His death wiU 

E robably occasion another contest at 

ancolti. II. Bright, esq. mayor of 

Bristol. At Bath, in her 65th year# 

Mrs. Minshall, wife of John Minshall, 
esq. of Swansea* sistefr to th</ late jyprd 
Craven, and aunt to the present earl* 

SUSSEX. ^ 

Died.] At Brighton, in the l?th 
year of her age, Miss Scott, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Scott* miuiatnte 
ainter. Her death was occasioned 
ya consumption, which for several 
months she bore, with the mostexeiiK 

f larv patience, and pious resignation* 
u Mav, 1806, the Sodety of* Arts, Ire* 
AdelpU, voted to her, their Greater 
Silver Pall at, for a drawing of the VfK 
gin and Child, which premiuha she re- 
ceived from the hands of his Gfacar 
the Duke of Norfolk* the pffesideot* 
Prom the tpecimins of her abilities iu 
M 
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drawing, it was hoped by her family letter, recommending to the choice df 
and numerous friends, that she would the dean and chapter the Right Rev. 
have arrived at great proficiency in Father in God the Bishop of Gaoler, 
that delightful art. But now, alas ! The dean having collected the votes 
they have to deplore the loss of an in- of the chapter, declared Dr, Edward: 
genious, most dutiful, sincere, and af- Venables Vernon, Bishop of Carlisle, * 
fectionate girl* Her brother, who to be chosen archbishop, 
possessed a similar talent, died of the Died. 1 A few days ago, Mr. Robert 
same complaint, on the 5 th of No- Hargraves, of Linton, near Skipten, 
verober last— —At Petworth, in the one of the proprietors of the extensive 
64 th year of his age, Mr. W. Andre, worsted manufactory at that place. He 
irfco had long resided in a medical was a benevolent man, and a good ^ 
capacity, in the house of the Earl of Christian ; and his death is universally 

Egremont. During the last summer lamented. At Blyth, Yorkshire, of 

be had been afflicted with a violent a paralytic stroke, while attending 
nervous fever, owing to an anxious forenoon service iti the church at that 
and fatiguing attention to a poor man place, Mr. Milburn, aged 56; many 
who had met with a very dangerous years agent to Sir M. W. Ridley, Bart, 
accident. The fever left him greatly The whole congregation were thrown 
debilitated both in body and mind, into confusion by this melancholy 
and notwithstanding the kind atten- event; the officiating clergyman had 
•t*on of his friends, the latter affliction but just delivered his text at the time, 
increased upon him to such a degree, and no more service was proceeded in. 

that ill a fit of melancholy despon- At Doncaster, aged 57, H.Moyes, 

. depey, taking advantage of a short ab- of Edinburgh, Doctor in Medicine, 
settee of bis attendant, he put a period He was delivering a course of lectures 
to bis existence, by dividing the bra- there on natural philosophy, but being 
ChiaJ artery of his left arm. The eo- seized with a complaint at the stomach", 
roner’s inquest was taken the following a short indisposition deprived the 
day, when the jury, without a mo- world of this learned and truly valu- 
siept's hesitation, brought in a verdict able character, 
of Lunacy; and he was buried at Pdt- Unfortunately drowned off Biddc- 
drorth, with that respect due to his skill ford, the Rev. George Hay Drum- 
and integrity, * mond, vicar of Broth worth and Haw- 

YORKSHIRE. marsh, formerly of Doncaster. He 

. On Wednesday, Dec. 9 , the cere- was in the 45th year of his age, ami 
fciony of the election of a new Arch- the youngest son of the late Archbi- 
fiishop commenced, between the pre- shop Drummond, and unde to the 
scribed hours of eight and ten in the present Karl of Kinnoul. His port 
morning. It begun by thechoiristers folio, with several letters and 260 
ehaunting the Litany, and the Hymn drawings of the various places he 
At Veni creator,” The members ot the had visited, were washed on shore, 
chapter then withdrew from the choir He was of Christ Church, Oxford, 
ro tne chapter-house, and after citing A. M. 1782, and had considerable 
canons to appear, the King's Conge church preferment: he published se- 
d’Elire was read, and his "Majesty’s veral sermons. 

PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER WORKS, 
and BREWERY SHARES, fee. &c. 

January $1 , 1808. 

London Dock Stock, 1 10*’. per Cent. Globe Fire and Life ditto, 111/, per cent. 

East-lndia ditto, 123/. par Cent. Albion ditto ditto, 3$ per cent. prem. 

W$st-India ditto, 145/ . per Cent. * Hope ditto ditto, 10 s. to 15r. prem. 

Commercial Dock Sharps, 1 25/. cent. Rock Life Assurance, 5s. to Os. prem. 
Grand Junction Canal, 91/ per share. East London Water-work*, prem. 
Grand Surrey ditto, 45/. per ditto. West Middlesex ditto, 20/. prem. 

imperial Fire Insurance, 11/. per cent. -South London ditto, 55/. prem. 

•par*. 

' ' L. Wolfs and Co. Canal 9 Duck, 4* Stock Brokers* 
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* ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES. 

Dec. 26, 1807, to Jan. 10, 1808, inclusive. 

[Extracted /ram the London Gazette The Solicitors' Names are between Parenthesis, 


A MES J. Swan -lane, Rotherhithe, 
dealer (Br6wri$ Blackman - street ). 

' Baxter P. Southampton-buildings, ma- 
riner (Palmer and Co. Copthall-court). 
BfOsterT. Liverpool, stationer (Wadeson 
and Co. Austin Priors). Bland T. jim. 
Markct-brough, wine-merchant (Marget- 
son, Kirl^by). Bibliop W. Staplehurst, 
sadlcr (H ulme, Bt unswick-«.quare). Berry 
T. Fleet* street, mercer (Robinson and Co. 
New-square). Barringer G. jun. Brixton- 
Causeway (Cross, King street). Barton H. 
Manchester, dyer (Chesshyreand Co. Man- 
chester). BurdettJ. Newgate- street, ware- 
houseman (Swain and Co. Old Jewry). 
Bowgui T. Little New-street, plaLtcrer 
(Lee, Castle-street). 

Chard J. Anchor and Hope Alley, 
painter (Dawne, Ilemietta-street). Cox 
W. sen Chichester, dealer in earthenware 
(Wilson, King’s Bench Walks). Chowne 
W. Exeter, linen-draper (Anstice, Inner 
Temple). 

Dingle T. Exeter, baker (Williams and 
Co New-square). Davis S. Bury street, 
merchant (Palmer and Co. Coptliall-couit). 
Dixon G. Lancaster, glover (Berry and Co. 
Bucklersbury). 

Fisher T. Ramsgate, grocer (Benbow 
and Co. Stone Buildings. Ferguson D 
Greenock, ship-owner (Wild, jun. Castle*, 
street). Flack J. London -road, coach- 
smith (Tlieakston and Co. Church-street). 

Gregg W. James* street (Johnson, Char- 
lotte-street), Gaskill T. and G. Lancaster, 
liueu-drapcrs (Baldwin, Lancaster). 

Hodson F. M. Manchester, calico-print- 
er (Bousfield, Bouverie-street) Howell J. 
Eglwysilan, shopkeeper (Price and Co. 
Lincoln's Inn). Hcwlings A. Duke-street, 
corn-merchant (Rogers, Manchester-build- 
ings). Horrocks J. Bolton, muslm-ma- 
nufacturer (Stanley, Gray’s Inn). Hol- 
tham J. Glocester, wine-merchant (Chil- 
ton, Exchequer Office). Higgs W. Bris- 
tol, coal-merchant (Vizard* Gray's Inn). 
Hope W. Brampton, manufacturer (Moun- 
scy, Staple Inn). Hcskin J. Liverpool* 
straw hat manufacturer (Windle, John- 
street. 

Juxon F. and C. Birmingham, brass- 
founders (Carter, Staple'-s Iiju). Jones B. 
Rotherhithe- wall, tobacconist (Alcock and 
Co. York-street). 

Kidd J. Newcastle -upon -Tyne, mer- 
chant (Atkinson, Chancery-lane). 

Lawrence J. Stainground, tanner (Hurd, 
King's Bench Walks). Lockier T. Upper 
Thames-stree*, merchant (Dennetts and 
Co. King's Amis Yard). 


May S. and Spboner J. Great 
street, haberdashers (Drake, Old Fish-str.) 
Macaulay J . Whytock P. aud Duncan J. 
Liverpool, merchants (Blakelock, Temple). ' 
Matthews T. Bridges street, linen-draper 
(Harman, Wine-Office couit). Man vrariqg 
E Welclose-sq. tallow-chandler (Ailing-* 
ham, St. John’s-square). Moss D. Ratcli#- 
Ilighway, linen-draper (Bell and Co. Bow- 
lane). Morgan J. Eufielfi- Highway, far** 
mer (Platt, Tanfield-court). Moore J. 
Great Russell street (Adams, Old Jewry). 

Nicliolls W. Minchinhampton, clothier 
(Sheppard and Co Bedford- row). 

Pearson P Pen nyb ridge, flax -spinner 
(Baxters and Co. FurnivaPn Inn). Payne, 
R. J.. ’Change-alley, hatter (Godiuon<j| 
New Bridge street). Pipper J. Chewatolftrt, ' 
colnurman (King, Took’s-court), Kemp,. 
T. Starcross, painter (Williams and 
Ncw-square). Paine W. Manchester, ma- 
nufacturer (Milne and Co Old Jewry). 
Fijnblott J. Macclesfield, grocer (Bell amt 
Co. Bow-laue). Paton J. Bow Church* 
yard, warehouseman (Warrant], Castlo* 
court,) 

RusscllT. Pershore, saddler (Knight and 
Co. Hare-court). Regnart C. Cleveland*, 
street, mason (Law, New - square). 
Russell T. of Bengfrorth, saddler ( Bous- 
field, Bouvene-street). Road J. ltlack- 
man-street, linen-draper (Sweet, King’s 
Bench Walks). Richardson W. and Bell 
C. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchant (Flex- 
ney, Cliancery-lane). 

Smith W. Cheapside, warehouseman 
(Gregson and Co. Angel-court). Sum- 
mers S. Milk-street, ribbon-manufacturer 
(Baxters and Co. Furnival’s Inn). Sta- 
pleton J. Newington - common, dealer 
(Tebbutt, and Co. Gray's Inn). 

Taimer B. Dartmouth, ship-builder 
(Lamb, Aldersgate-street) Thorp l. and 
Paul W. sen. Reddish-mills, calico-printers 
( M ilne and Co. Old J e wry ) . Tankard W . 
Bristol, cabinet-maker (Rennet, Doan’s* 
court, St. Paul’s). Towsnn G. Bath, 
draper (Sudlow, Monument-yard). 

White W. Birmingham, tailor (Con- 
stable, Symond’s Inn). Wright W. 
Queenhithe, merchant (Sweet, Temple). 
Watson W. Great Carobridge-street, builder 
(Wilde, jun. Castle street; Walters H 
Bristol, -earthen ware- man (Vigard, Grfcy’a 
Inn). 

Yeats T. London, merchant (T.ylot, 
Sou’hampton-bu.ldmgs ). 
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MONTHLY REPORT OF THE STATE OF COMMERCE. 

London, Jan, 90, 1808- 

daily expect to inform our friends of the result of the Board of Trade’s nego; 

W elation with the ‘Portuguese Ambassador, respecting that valuable trade with 
the Brazils, which must be valuable to this country, as it will open a new market for 
the goods our merchants and manufacturers were disappointed in selling at Buenos 
Ayres; for those settlements belonging to Portugal will take from us all kit)ds of 
Woollens, printed cottons and calicoes, hardware of Birmingham and Sheffield, earthen 
wares, jewellery, sadlery, and, in fact, all sorts of our manufactures usually shipped 
fco the West Indies; and, in return, they will send us the finest cotton wool in the 
world (called Pernamhucco and Maranham ), of which article they usually shipped off 
iso less than 14^,000 bags annually to Lisbon and Oporto, amounting to upwards of 
two millions sterling' all of which mint now come to Great Britain, as likewise large 
•quantities of the finest kind of sugar, tallow, hides, and, not the least valuable of all, 
large quantities of their precious n'utals, &c. 

We have the satisfaction to announce the safe arrival of a fleet of Indiatnen, viz. 
the Cirencester, Albion, Marquis of Fly, Royal Charlotte, Glatton, Perseverance, 
.Neptune, Anniston, Thames, and Fort William, from China ; Carmarthen and 
Travers, from Bombay: whose cargoes consist of 107,020 chests of tea ; 209,920 pieces 
#f nankeens; 3,447 bags of sugar ; 994 bags of saltpetre, and 35,645 lbs. of raw silk; 
1>es»(les several parcels of goods, the particulars of which are not known. The cargo of 
Earl Spencer is not included in the foregoing, the invoice and bill of lading having 
liQt yet been received. The East India Company have declared for sale the under- 
mentioned goods, viz. 

TEA SALE, on Monday 7th Match next — Prompt, 3d June following. 


Tea, Boltea 500,000 lbs. 

Congou, Campoi, Souchong, and Pekoe 4,f>00,000 

fiinglo and Twankay i . . . . 900,000 

Hyson Skin 100,000 

tly$on . ......... . f . * 300,000 


Including private trade - 6,400,000 

\ SPICE SALE, on Friday 1st April next — Prompt, 1st July following. 

Company’s Cinnamon 1 70,000 lbs. 

Prize Cloves 15 OOO 

■ r Nutmegs , 45,000 

— — Mace 9,000 


No more of the prize spiCes, captured in the ships Pallas, Victoriana, apd Batavia, 
will be sold until September sale, 1808. 


PJECE GOODS, on Wednesday 17th Feb. next — Prompt, 17th June following. 

Company’s Surat prohibited goods 5l,396 pieces. 

And on Wednesday 30th March next — Prompt, 29th July following, 

Coast Calicos • . 273,00ft pieces. 

Coast, prohibited , 19,224 

Subscription, prohibited .11,996 


304,228 pieces. 

Russian articles of every kind have risen considerably in price, particulatly tallow, in 
consequence of which ouf town chandlers have laid an adyanic on capdles, soap, &c. 
This, however, wiil be of short duration, as the immense quantities which may be ex- 
pected from South America will bring that article to its level. The West India market 
continues very dull for sugars, coffee, cotton, A*c and the quantities laying on hand of 
the West India merchants is truly distressing We, however, expect that, at the 
present meeting of Parliament, their petition f handed in last July) may be attended to; 
and should not, the consequence must end with many respectable merchants in 
b&nkruptcy. 

The wotjllon ^nd cotton mamilVtnres are exceedingly dull in the West of England, 
At Lancashire, Yorkshire, Ac. owibg to the want of an export to the continent; bmy 
f**! the flags of truce may remedy the evil, time only can tell, but we believe a peace 
fhtfch wished for iri every manufacturing town throughout the United Kingdom. 



AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

*A LL Hie crops on the ground hate a flourishing and 

j\ r yc tateto, rape, and the artificial grasses. Considerate q&ftrititrti 4# l*n4 kt**U» 
preparation for spring wheat, and a greater breadth of baft# than usual wd* fets sewf, 
from the scarcity of seed pease, which, for podding, have been sold as high a» Jp* 
bushel Bean-planting is going oil with much expedition, and die land* in gen*r«fya|p 
both ui a good state of forwardness, and in good order for the Lent sowing g 
There ha/e been occasional losses of the Dorset lambs trom the snow, alt *&*}* 
ought to be charged to negligence, since they who keep Dorset ewes hate U in ih#r 
power to take measures for their security in lambing time. As much stock abroad 
dunng this, as many late winter, and chiefly at waste, as grass is very short. 
aho shod , hay , deai , and ml cake as high as seventeen guineas per thousand. Cows, 
indeed all live stock in phnty, but much in low condition, and a scarcity o£ good At 
aitu le**, u hu h will peril ips be more the case a*< the spring advances Good nag horses* 

b we set m at a very high spring price, and will be very dear ^liere « great plenty hf 
com m the country, tnd a \a*d extent upon the ground, added to a very great stock of 
foreign coin ind flour, m the London warehouses, and in various parts Much damage 
has bun done to the Dims on the Southern coisis by the late gales 

Southfield — Beef, bs to b^ 2d , mutton, bs to bs 4d , house lamb, 61s , real, 5s 6d. 
to K , pork, 4s. bd tj *>*■< bd , bacon, bs , ln*h ditto, 3s to 5s $ fat, 4S St d., 
skint, 20s to2 r >s 

Middlesex , Jan 2b " 

average prices OF CORN, I 

Bv till Winchc^tcrQuai tei of 8 Bushels, and of OAI MEAL per Boll of UOlbg. 
*A\ tidupois from the R et urns received in the Week ended Jan. 16, 180$. 


INLAND COON I I LS. 


MARITIME COUNTIES. 
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Average of England and Wales 
Wheat bH*. ltd , Rye 45® lid , Barley! 
J8s. 7d , Oats 29s 9d , Beans|| 
55s 9d , Pease b7s 2d , Oatmeal 
48s 6d 


Tssex 

Lent 

Sus (x .... 
[Suffolk .... 
Cambridge . . 
Norfolk .... 

I mcoln .... 

York 

Durham .... 

Northumberlind 
Cumbeiland 
Wistm irlind 
L auc is er • • 
IChiatir ... 

I lint ...... 

Denbigh •• 
Vnglc^ea 
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BILL of MORTALITY, from DEC. 22, 1807, to JAN. 10, 1808 


CHRISTLNXD 

Males 925 ? 
Female® 900 \ 1825 


suaiED 

MUm, 9*6! 
t t-males, 888 j 


1864 


Whereof have died under t» o years old 987 ^ 

Peck I oaf, 3s 9d 3s 8d >s fid 3s 8d. 

Spit, 20s. per bushel, 4} pci lb. 
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2 and 5 - 216 
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5 and 10 - $7 
10 and 20 - 46 
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>20 and 30 - 102 
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« 

40 and 50 - 182 

J 

50 an*i Q0 - 180 


60 and 70 
70 and 80 
80 and 90 
90 and 100 
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- 44 
■ $ 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, DECEMBER. 1807. 
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greatest, least, and Aean State of the JBarometer, Thwi fcxflftete** and 
fl/grometer, and the Quantity of Rain, in the Ycuf 1807* f ^ 
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Remarks on the Weather in 1307* 

January. No snow, and but little rain ; slurp frosts were frequent, but none coi* 
tinned three days. The barometer on the 2d and 28th uncommonly high.-^-Feinuwy 
{Seasonable; a storm of wind and snow on the 18th did much damage —March* Verj 
cold ; the mean height of the thermometer nearly a degree less than that of January 
—April. Cold and hot alternately; the range of the thermometer was 42 degrees 
and on the 27th it rose fiom 50 to 73 — May. Kamy and warm; the tliermomete 
on the 25th at 82. — June, Thunder, hail, and rain in the first week ; the remaindq 
fine, and temperate.— July. Hot, and but little rain ; the thermometer on the 22i 
at 84 — August. The thermometer not so high as last month by six degrees, bu 
the mean heat was rather greater, and rain frequent. Corn harvest very abundant 
and reaped at little expense — September, Rainy and cold. — October. Fine, ii 
.general, and not colder than last month —November. Rainy, and much snow if 
the latter half; stormy on the 20th — December . Little min, but much snow of 
the 8th, ahd frequent frosts ; mild and windy toward the end. 

This year is remarkable for March (as last year) being the coldest month ; for th 
great range of the thermometer in April; and for a small quantity of mm.. Thi 
hottest day was the 2 % d of J uly, ai*d the coldest the 8th of December. x 
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Ctty Lottery Tic&ete 7/ 14$ * EDWARD PORTlIsE, Stock broker, iso. 13, CornhJE 
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* “ We shall nevei envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in uny other 
cause, if wc can be numbered among the writer* who have given ardour to virtue, 
and confidence to truth.”— D r. Johnson. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


John Philip Kemble, Esq. 

O F the fame bestowed by the 
stage upon its votaries, it may 
more truly be said, than of any other, 
that it is “ a fancied life in other’s 
breath it exists only in individual 
recollection; its honours and its glo- 
ries are recorded by nothing that lives 
after them. The poet and the sculp- 
tor twine, themselves, the garland 
that blossoms when they are no more, 
that gathers accumulated lustre in the 
lapse of ages : but the actor cannot : 
with the generation that beholds him 
he is celebrated: but to the succeed- 
ing ones his name alone is transmitted, 
while the foundations on which that 
name is reared have perished for ever. 
It is not in language to convey an 
adequate conception of those powers 
which, when beheld, exalt the mind 
to gaiety, or sink it into anguish,, call 
forth tears from the sternest hearts, 
and mould our feelings into whatever 
shape they will. It is impossible to 
picture to our minds the efforts of 
Gfarrick from all the laboured at- 
tempts that have been made by wri- 
ters, who themselves have seen him. 
Their epithets of admiration, their 
methodical disquisitions, their lavish 
praises, are words ’without ideas : we 
can, indeed, conceive a great degree 
of excellence $ but ajl the gradations 
of that excellence, all its various 
forms, must be felt, may be remem- 
bered, but can never be described. 
So, to a future age, language must 
fail, when it would seek to pour tray 
the Octavian, Coriolanus, Zanga, and 
Hamlet of Kemble. 

This distinguished tragedian was 
born at Prescot, in Lancashire, in the 
year 1757. He was sent early to 
a catholic school in Staffordshire, 
(though never designed by his father 
for a priest, as hasBeen said) whence 
Universal Mag. Vol. IX, 


he was afterwards removed to an 
English college at-Doitey. It is said, 
that while here, he became noticed 
for a remarkable power of memory, 
and an elegance and propriety of elo- 
cution. But the confinement of a 
college life becoming irksome, more 
especially to one who had already im- 
bibed a strong predilection for the 
stage, young Kemble left Douay be- 
fore he was twenty. 

Mr. Kemble’s first appearance on 
the stage was at Wolverhampton, in 
the character of Theodosius in the 
Force of Love. He next acted at 
Worcester, and afterwards joined Mr. 
Younger at the theatre-royal in Man- 
chester, and from that time rapidly 
improved in his profession. * It wap 
about this period that he produced 
Belisarius , a tragedy; and^a poem 
called th & Palace of Mersey: not the 
Palace of Mercy , as it is uniformly 
called. It was a supposed assem- 
blage of the river goas, &c, of the 
Mersey. 

Like every man who makes the 
world his home, and erects the fa- 
bric of his own fortunes, Mr. Kem- 
ble has been made the hero of some 
extraordinary adventures, which wife 
forbear to repeat, because so few of 
the anecdotes respecting public cha- 
racters have any foundation in truth* 
Isaac Reed observes, with great just- 
ness — “ I know not from what cause 
it has arisen, but I think I have ob- 
served a more than common degree 
of inaccuracy in facts and dates rela- 
tive to the stage, as often as they be- 
come objects Tor the memory to ex- 
ercise itself upon.” A celebrated 
person, in fact, becomes a mark for 
every man to shoot at : wit and ma- 
lice, envy and mirth, vanity and false- 
hood, all concur in one common war- 
fare : their victim must often smart 
N 
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beneath their attacks : but, as the carder wc are every month called 
Scythian ambassadors said to Alex- upon to declare them. ¥ 

ander, ,f we are all face,” so ought Mr. Kemble remained at Drury- 
the objects of public scandal to say to lane theatre from this period, till 
their antagonists. In custom resides within a few years. In that long 
a balm for many evils that afflict us course of time he continued to sup- 
'sorely when we first encounter tbeffl. port all ihe leading characters in tra- 
H is next progression was to join gedy, aided by his sister’s efforts, and 
Mi\ Wilkinson at York, who being mutually illustrating each other, 
appointed manager at Edinburgh', They who have seen him and Mrs. 
took Kemble with him. In this Siddons in Macbeth , Venice Pie- 
capital he was received with as much served, Isabella , &c. have seen such 
liberality as is usually found in perfection as a future age can only 
Scotchmen : h£ delivered a lecture guess at, unless another Siddons and 
on oratory, which redounded to his another Kemble should arise togc- 
fame as a literary character. In ther. 

l?Sl, he went to Dublin, and joined In 1/8/, Mr. Kemble married hi* 
the company in Smock-alley, then present wife 5 and respecting which 
under the management of Mr. Daly, marriage a most unaccountable fic- 
Here he made his first appearance in tion lias been propagated, at once in- 
Hamlet , and greatly distinguished jurious to the feelings and to the cha- 
liimself. He also performed the raefer of Mr. Kemble. The story we 
Count of Narbonnc, in Jephson’s in- allude to is well known: it relates to 
sipid dialogue so called, which had a supposed gratuity otic red to Mr. 
an extraordinary run ; and the author Kemble by Lord North, if he would 
expressed in the strongest manner marry any woman within a limited 
his sense of Mr. Kemble’s excellent time to prevent a union with his own 
performance. daughter, who had conceived an af- 

The wanderings of a provincial ac- lection for him. That this calumny- 
tor are only circumvolutions round a is utterly false might be inferred from 
centre to which they finally tend, its discordance, being related in every 
London is looked forward to as the work which we have seen in a dift'er- 
crown of their labours, the estimator of ent manner. Bui, independently of 
their merits, and the tfewartjpr of their surmise, we can take upon ourselves 
talents. But the hopes that cheer us to affirm, that the whole is so cora- 
in our path are often but an ignis pletely devoid of truth that Mr. 
fdluus , which leads us on with deln- Kemble never spoke to Lord North 
sive splendor, till we sink into the in his life, nor with his daughter till 
grave and then confess their vanity, after she was married. When w* 
Spes est eapectdtio boni futuri, says find such gross fabrications given to 
Cicero; and this expectation, when the world with all the solemnity of 
the companion of real desert, rarely truth, it teaches us a caution in be- 
deceives us. Mr. Kemble appeared lieving the thousand anecdotes (as, 
before a London audience in 1784, they are innocently termed) of pub- 
andfrom that time succeeding years lie characters. 

have reaped for hint succeeding ho- Mr. Kemble has occasionally, it 1 $ 
nours. said, performed in operas; but not 

The character he chose was Ham - with much celebrity we believe. 
let, one certainly that requires a rare When rehearsing his part once in 
pouibi nation of qualities to represent Rickard Cueur de Lion, and attempt- 
lt truly. From Mr. Kemble s deli- ing his song, Mr. Shaw, the leader 
neatian of it, the strongest hopes of the band, exclaimed, “Oh, Sir! 
were formed of his future excel- how shockingly you murder the time!" 
lenee ; and his Hamlet of the pre- “ if I do/’ replied Mr. Kemble, “ I 
sent day must rank as the most per- am not so merciless as you, who are 
feet picture which the stage can boast always beating it.” 
of We shall not here stop to emi- On the secession of Mr. King in 
. tiierate Mr. Kemble’s professional ex- 1 788, he was appointed stnge-ma- 
•oflencies: in our Theatrical Re~ nager at Drury-lane, which situation 
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lie resigned in 1796, and resumed it Besides his excellence in thestand- 
sigain shortly after till the year 3 801 . ard characters of! the drama, fate 
tDuring his management ne revived been the entire support of many new 
many excellent old pieces, and made ones ; and his genius thus called 
•judicious alterations in most of them, forth, )ias stamped a sort of jndMdtf* 
In 1786, he produced a farce, called ality upon them, fronfwhich 110 fty* 
th § Project) in 1788, another, called ture actor can safely depart. Such are 
the Pannrl , taken from the comedy Holla, the Stranger, Penruddock, and 
of Its well its no worse; and in 1789, last, not least, Oct avian * 
the Farmhouse, taken from the Cus- Nature has been highly liberal in heflt 
tom of the Manor. Pie altered Mrs. endowments towards Mr. Kemble. 
Behn’s comedy of the Rover in J79O, To a noble, dignified, and expressive 
and called it Love in many masks ; and countenance, is ad ded an elegant and 
translated from the French, a hi usi- interesting person ; and by a constant 
cal romance, called Lodoiska, in perseverance he ha$ himself united to 

which was very popular. these a gracefulness of deportment, a 

But Shakspeare is the author whom purity of action and attitude, which 
Mr. Kemble has studied with a lo- excel every thing the modern stage 
ver’s fondness and a scholar’s accu- can boast of. hr private life he is 
racy. His professional knowledge, his polite, affable, and communicative; 
literary attainments, arid his critical his conversation is that of a gentje- 
skill, enabled him, more than any man and scholar, 
man, to do justice to our immortal The portrait which accompanies 
bard. He has adapted several of this brief memoir is a most perfect 
Shakspcare's plays for representation, likeness of Mr. Kemble off the stage; 
with a most nice judgment and much of Mr. Kemble in fact in a room, 
labour. He has preserved every We are indebted for it to the obliging 
thing of Shakspeare; but has given liberality of Sir Francis Bourgeois. 

to the efforts of his genius that form „ ' 

which may best accommodate him to A Vindication of the first Lordly yt- 
rnodern taste, and rescue some of his telton and Mr. Garrick from 
finest effusions from the solitary en- the Censures of a late Editor . 

j fiymen t of the scholar. But cl a- Sir, 

niour has pursued him even here: IVJOTJV'ITHSTANIXING the 
witlings have yelped, and critic curs TN very favourable opinion which 
have snarled: Mr. Kemble, how- you have given of Sim’s Life of Mr. 
ever, has that manly confidence in his Mickle, prefixed to the new edition 
own powers, which renders him in- of his poerps, in some of your former 
capable of swerving from the petty numbers, I cannot help agreeing with 
attacks of such minute enemies. If the reviewer of that article in the 
any one wish to be at once con- British Critic for June last, when 
vinced of his great judgment in he says, “ We are sorry to say, that 
his emendatory labours, let them it places the character of one great 
compare The lempest , as now acted, man, at least, in a very contemptible 
with the Tempest as altered by Gar- light.” One of these great men, at 
rick. In the latter, Prospero is trans- least, deserved treatment very differ- 
tbrmed into a man of demi-semiqua- ent from a minister of that religion, 
vers, and the whole piece is full of whose chief characteristics are cha- 
the fantastic fopperies and incongru- rity and forgiveness. I am truly 
eras absurdities of a modern opera ! sorry, Mr. Editor, to see transactions, 
In 1802 , Mr. Kemble quitted which had been buried for nearly 
Drury-lane, and made a short tour half a century, now invidiously 
upon the continent. After his re- brought to light, with a view to ex- 
turn he purchased a share of Covent- Dibit as an unprincipled, unfeeling, 
garden theatre, for which he paid shuffling, courtly sycophant, a per- 
twenty-five thousand pounds; and sonage who stood foremost in the de- 
on the commencement of the year fence of revelation, and, if we maybe- 
1803 , he accordingly assumed that lieve the testimony of two eminent 
power which he has field since, contemporary authors, in the caust? of 

N 2 
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humanity and benevolence.* The “ Oh, may that man that hath the Musi* 
Monthly Reviewers, m their criti- scorn'd, » 

dsms upou the first edition, very rt Alive, nor dead, be ever of a Muse 
properly observe, “ that Lord Lyttel- adornM 

ton could not provide for every one There is no unprejudiced friend of 
whom he wished to patronise, and that Mr. Mickle's, I believe, but must 
Mickle never complained.” On the candidly allow, that the judgment 
contrary, Mr. Ireland, in his anec- passed upon his tragedy by Mr. Gar* 
dotes profited to that edition, says, rick was perfectly just, (though the 

Mr. Mickle always spoke of Lord piece was so warmly patronised by 
Lyttleton with a respect bordering noth the Wartons) ** Notwithstancf- 
upon reverence.” Would it not ing there are many, many beautiful 
have been more candid, much more passages, it wants dramatic art, and 
becoming the Christian and the cler- cannot be made fit for the stage with- 
gyman, instead of exposing a great, out new modelling and there is no 
not’ to say, a venerable character to one, I conceive, who has read the 
undeserved contempt and ridicule, to Life of Mr. Cumberland, who, to 
have adopted the more liberal opi- use Mf. Sim’s phraseology, “ knew 
man' of the immortal Cervantes, Mr. Garrick intimately, and knew 
* € Those incidents, which neither him long,*’ but would wish that the 
change nor affect the truth of his- extract of a letter to Mr. Boswell had 
tory, ought to be omitted, when they been suppressed, which not only 
tend to depreciate a great character r’ charges Mr. Garrick with great du- 

I am not so indiscriminating an plicity in some money transactions 
admirer of elevated rank as to cen- between the poet and the player, but 
sure Mr. Sim for his animadversions introduces a conversation, in which 
on the conduct of a northern peer, an intimate friend of Mr. Garrick’s^ 
(whose taste, liberality, and feelings after hearing Mr. Mickle’s account 
sefem to be nearly upon a level) though of this affair, is said to have called 
they might have been expressed with 'Mr. Garrick a d-d s— — 1. Be mor - 
less asperity : his grace is still living, tuu nihil nisi bonum. 
and may, if he chuse, apply for legal I cannot conclude without observ- 
redress. As to poetical redress, the mg, that Mr. Sim appears to be much 
following is, perhaps, all hfe has any more disposed tb censure than to 
reason to expect praise, as he has not taken any "notice 
— 4 — of the very elegant present from Mr. 

# Thompson, after invoking those Mortimer to his friend, of the fronds-* 
generous minds, piece to the second edition of the 

« Whose active search Lusiad, designed and engraved by that 

Leaves no cold wint’ry corner unexplor’d, eminent artist, (though recorded by 
Like silent working Heaven, surprising oft Mr. Ireland) : out of gratitude for 
The lonely heart with unexpected good, which Mr. Mickle honoured his me- 
' ad ds, mory by writing an epitaph, which 

T hese are the sacred feelings of thy heart, does equal credit tb the poet and the 
' heart » inform’d by reason’s purest ray, painter. Your’s, &C. 8ENEX. 
O LvttSlton, the friend!” r * 

Fielding, in his dedication of Tom On the Use of Carrot Tope as food 
Jones to Lord (then Mr.) Lyttelton, for Cattle, 

after acknowledging that he partly Sil, 

owed his existence to him, during a HPHE suggestiops on this subject 
great part of the time jn which he A by Mr. Eldricjge, in your last 
was employed in composing that just- number^ p. 5$, are practical attd well 
Jv celebrated performance, adds* 41 If intended, and by no means to be con* 
there be in this work, as some have demned, merely bedause objections 
been pleased to say, k stronger pic- to them may be started. He disco* 
ture of a truly benevolent mind than vers a laudable zeal for a very im* 
is tp be found in any other, who, that portant object : the means of keep* 
kifews you, will doubt whence that mg cattle full-fed throqghout all Bea* 
benevolence has been cbpied.” sons. 
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• The good quality of the carrot top, quality of the carrot top is pawed* 
aftd that it is readily eaten by all and whenever the summer waojt m 
kinds of live stock, are drcumstahces green meat may predominate* me 
sufficiently well known ; and doubt- shall be warranted in ^aorifiriog a 
less, when a person is in the predica- portion of the winter crop of iDpty* 
ment of Ending such a measure ne- Mr. Eldridgealso adverts to the 
cessary from bemg deficient in sum- cellence of the carrot tor fattening 
mer food for his cattle, he would ex- beef and mutton. It is indubitaUOf 
perience a most beneficial resource in and were I guided by my own palate^ 
adopting Mr. Eldridge’s plan, and I should earnestly wish that carrots 
twice mowing the tops from his car- and other good articles might super- 
rot crop, whether to the extent in sede the use of gross oil cake, which 
point ot quantity, which that gentle- produces rank, loose, gnd unsavouiy 
man supposes, I am unable to war- flesh, filling the dishes and. plate* 
rant. ' with white tallow spots, resembling 

Nor can I, at any rate, warrant, those upon a candlestick. But oil cakes 
that depriving carrots of their tops do the business quickly, and spam 
during vegetation, would not injure the new fancied trouble of raisW 
the roots. In fact, I am of a directly cattle crops ; the meat fetches a full 
opposite opinion, from analogous ex- market price ; and provided there be 
perience. The larger Vegetables, plenty, John Bull is not fastidious at 
particularly those, the value of which to enquire upon what it has been fat- 
resides in their roots, differ greatly tened. I am yet inclined to suppose, 
from the grasses in this particular, that the simplicity of the process, qf 
and indeed are essentially injured by merely purchasing the cakes at4 
being deprived of their leaves and carting them home, weighs with tite 
stalks. Nothing can be more evi- feeders; and I will venture to say* 
dent in speculation, than tliat by cut- that beef and mutton may be fattened 
ting off the top of the growing carrot, to an equal weight at less expense, 
you take from the root something with articles grown upon the farm* 
which would, in the natural process As to the quality of the meat, on a 
of withering, ultimately centre there; comparison, no difference of price 
and you rob the root still more by en- would briqg the two species upon a 
couraging a superfluous vegetation of level. 

branches or top, as appears probable I rejoice, Mr. Editor, to see now 
by the exhausted state of roots left to and then an agricultural dish in your 
vegetate for seed. A farther and literary bill of fare. Jt will encou* 
very heavy damage might ensue, per- rage and increase the number of your 
haps even to the destruction of the country readers, to find that you aj$ 
crop, in a dry season, from laying bare not unmindful of the cause of hus- 
the crown of the root, and depriving bandry— the good old cause; bf 
it of that moisture from the air, which which at last, without any question, - 
it is the chief function of the leaves we must cither stand or fall, 
ond branches to attract. On the I am. Sir, &c. 

other hand, in seasons of extreme hu- Somer's-Toum . John Lawrekc** 

midity, to leave the root unprotected - 

by its full natural covering, would Church Steeples in Scotlak?. 
be to expose it to the risk of becom- Sir , 

ing spongy and unsubstantial. Mr. HPRAVELLING lately through 
Eldrioges experiment of leaving one 1 some of the southern towns of 
bed orcarrots uncut, not merely from Scotland, 1 perceived a thing of whi<Jb 
its being a single instance, is obviously 1 should be glad to know the mason, 
indecisive, f have elsewhere noticed ,and likewise whether it be usual m * 
the experiment of making hay from any other country. The steeple if 
carrot tops, which did not sue- the church at Selkirk, and in otfyer 
ceed on a late trial, although' former towns, is generally some distance 
experiments had been stated as fa- from the church, and placed usually 
vourable to such practice. In fine, I upon the town-house. I enquired of 
apprehend the case I have put above several persons about it, but they 
sets the question at rest— the good could not assign the cause of' a dr- 
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fcnmstancc apparently so singular. 
Jf » therefore, I can obtain the desired 
information from any of your corres- 
pondents, through the channel of 
your Magazine, 1 shall feel much 
gratified; and remain, v 
Carlisle , Sir, &:c. 

Jan. 27> ISOS. ■ Viator. 

Thoughts on the Religious Sen- 
' Timents desirable in an English 
Sovereign. 

Sir, 

A MONG those due acquirements 
of a destined ruler which stand 
foremost for consideration, opinions 
on religion will ever be placed by the 
judicious of all classes. Those ac- 
cordingly who have written on this 
important subject, bestow a great 
portion of time and labour on a de- 
partment so evidently essential to a 
profitable discussion of theilr theme, 
in differing from the sentiments of 
those well-intentioned persons, who 
have come before the public on this 
question, 1 fed that I am treading on 
tender ground. Enthusiasm on one 
hand, and interest on the other, must 
be ready to raise the cry of obloquy 
against the man who dares arraign 
the beatific visions of their rapt fan- 
cies. Re it so : we are all liable to 
mistakes; and if the render do not 
attribute the error into which I pos- 
sibly may fall, to intention , I am per- 
fectly content. 

“ Pious sovereign.?/’* says the au- 
thor of Hints towards forming the 
Character of a Young Princess, “ are 
at all times the richest boon which 
Heaven .can bestow on a country.” 
If, by pious, were meant, in this 
place, that revereutial regard of the 
deity which induces habits of moral 
decorum ; that perfect respect for the 
established religion of his country, 
which compels, on principle, an at- 
tention to the ordinances of the 
church ; I would readily agree with 
Mrs. Hannah More on the propri- 
ety of cultivating, without reserve, 
such sentiments in the bosom of an 
apparent heir to the crown. But, 
from that long exposition of the wri- 
ter's sentiments which follows, (and 
which can be inserted only in indirect 
recommendation to . the exalted cha- 
racter concerning whom she is writ- 
ing) it appears that .the authoress 


would describe, under the designa- 
tion of that piety which is desirable 
in a prince, an enthusiastic and un- 
limited attention-in constant thought, 
in perpetual act— to the rituals ot re- 
ligion-advice that would be more 
properly applied to the noviciate j of a 
catholic seminary, or a student at 
Hoxton, than to the personage des- 
tined for extensive speculation and 
worldly activity. ff That life/* says 
a great moral and Christian writer,* 
“ is the most acceptable to God 
which is the most useful to man.” 
Tt is the hard fate of princes, amid all 
the splendour of their courts, amid all 
the whispers of adulation which as- 
sail their ears, to be unable to tread 
with undeviating steps that path 
which a correct judgment and uni- 
form simplicity of taste might pre- 
scribe. Individual opinions must be 
occasionally sacrificed to the jarring 
interests of society at large. It must 
necessarily be so, when the good of 
the whole is to be studied, in con- 
tempt of personal gratification. Is it 
wise, then, to permit any one sect 
(however plausible their arguments, 
or highly stationed their power) to 
engraft immoveably their set of opi- 
nions on the master-spring of the po- 
litical machine? From whom is tole- 
ration to be expected, but from the 
man whose expansive mind compre- 
hends the whole interests of a thou- 
sand branches from the original stock, 
with the eye of a tutelar father, ra- 
ther than attaches every thought to 
one with, the fondness of a partizan ? 
Does piety, in Mrs. Hannah More’s 
sense, produce toleration? Does it 
nurture that large sense of general 
welfare, which * inclines the noble 
mind to yield religious points to the 
wishes of a part where policy suggests 
the measure, and the moral good of 
the whole is not implicated? Mrs. 
Hannah More is a very pleasing wri- 
ter, and if she were dictating to the 
expectant of an archbishopric, she 
wpuld write with good sense as well 
as much elegance. 

.Conceiving the term pious to de- 
scribe a person, the business of whose 
life is prayer ancl worship, rather than 
him who merely regulates his general 
conduct by an habitual reverence for 

* Johnson. 
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religion, I do not' hesitate, Sir, to say, 
in direct contradiction to the presumed 
author of the 4i Hints/* that pious 
princes, so far from being “ the rich- 
est boon which Heaven can bestow 
on a country/' have been uniformly 
found to plunge nations in discord,, 
bloodshed, and misery ! Our J-fenry 
the sixth was a truly pious man . The 
lessons of his ghostly preceptors he 
took most kindly to heart. If they 
did not write, they talked to the same 
effect with Mrs. Hannah More. 
Rich courtier echoed the dulcet te- 
nets, and Henry became “ s/ pious 
prince V* As memorials of those 
many hours dedicated by Henry to 
pious meditations, while grievances 
of all kinds (and the intrinsic inter- 
ests of rel igion therefore not excepted) 
called for impartial consideration, 
there exist, in various historians, 
very minute accounts of battles, in 
which father fought against son, and 
brother drew the blood of brother ! 
together with an authentic detail of 
the deposition of the abstracted sove- 
reign, after the happiness of his peo- 
ple had fallen a wreck before the 
footstool of his throne ! 

Queen Mary was a very pious prin- 
cess, (since she attended most rigidly to 
the rituals of worship as then in prac- 
tice). Without presuming to enter 
into historical controversy, I hope I 
may be allowed, in common candour, 
to say that Queen Mary’s piety might 
have sat very innocently on her in a 
private character. Her only failing 
appears to have been a bigotted ana 
personal love for one form of wor- 
shop, to the exclusion of all regard 
for any other. She fell on unfortu- 
nate times, and her. advisers (with a 
persecuting spirit which never can 
revive in such extremities) prevailed 
on her to add her power to their 
wishes. 

James the second may be certainly 
called a pious prince ; and a rjch boon 
he assuredly was to the country, in 
producing the revolution. But such 
perilous boons must ever be looked 
on with trembling apprehension. 

may be curious, on the other 
hand, to remark, that Very great bles- 
sings have been entailed on thfeir 
country by such- princes as never can 
be deemed pious, in Mrs. H.Mpre's 
sense, though charity inclines us to 


hope they possessed that saving clause , 
of religious veneration for the, deity, , 
which rendered their prayers aeeep* 
table; and it is ccVtain, thatifaejr’ 
paid that attention to public worship*/ 
which their high situation, indepen- 
dent of every other claim, rendered 
so imperiously necessary. 

Had Henry the eighth copied the 
sixth sovereign of his name, on what 
foreign coast, and to what distant ora, 
would our glorious reformation have, 
lingered, before that truly t€ rjch 
boon” shed its temperate lustre over 
our pious cloisters ? Nay, bad he even 
possessed the narrow, injudicious.^ 
impolitic notions of the otherwise 
kingly father of the ill-instructed 
Harry the sixth, he would have em- 
ployed those hours in preparing the 
rod of wholesome admonition for ano- 
ther Band of Lollards , which were 
so wisely dedicated to the emancipat- 
ing of the long-subjected huma|i 
mind. „ 

1 should very unwillingly be deem- 
ed the advocate of profligacy or irre- 
ligion, but I must venture to observe, 
that if Charles the second had im- 
bibed the narrow and partial views of 
his brother and successor, whatever 
sect or establishment liis bigotry 
might have favoured, he would never 
have been able to restore the throne 
of his forefathers to the secure seat 
which it afforded him through a long 
and (as to a religious cabal) compara- 
tively quiet reign. When we reflect 
on the distracted state in which he 
found the country j when we figure 
the height to w r hich the well-mean mg, 
but enthusiastic, pious of all denomi- 
nations had carried religious differ- 
ences, we can scarce avoid surprise at 
the ease with which the imparl iaiifiy 
of this (in many respects too blarnea- 
ble sovereign) so far reconciled all 4 
contrarieties of opinion, as to prevent 
thdir coming to an open rupture* 

Sir, it appears from all historical 
intelligence, and from all probably 
calculation, that the confined and 
fervid spirit which this writer would 
recommend for cultivation in the bo- 
som of a sovereign, is not the reli- 
gious sentiment befitting a prince. 
A respect for the establishment is in- 
stilled, by Jhe oath administered dt 
his inauguration. In the breast of a 
good king, that sacred obligation {in- 
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dependent of personal conviction) 
will assuredly exhibit the necessity 
of unostentatious respect for the re- 
gularity of public worship: let those 
who would step beyond the tempe- 
rate doctrine of this admonitory re- 
straint, believe it their duty to expa- 
tiate on the virtues of general chanty 
and general toleration. Since, as I 
take it, it is not so much the province 
of a British sovereign to make his 
own belief a model tor that of his 
mbjects, as to guard, with a paternal 
hand, their Ui'.tinctions of opinion 
|rom annoyance, and their dissen- 
tious spirits from militating against 
the common welfare. 

1 am. Sir, yours. See. 
Hmover-syuare. A. Z. 

To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 

Sir, 

I AM glad you inserted mine, to 
clear up an unpleasant mistake; 
aaad if Mr. B. will take -a (hearer, or a 
•fliee of my landlady’s round, with 
rame on any market-day at Morpeth, 
will find me at the Nag’s Head at 
one o’clock, the dinner hour. 

Being a fond admirer of our Eng- 
hsia classic, Gray, I send you a shil- 
ling’s worth of postage, in order to 
imadicate’ his fair fame. He is hot 
iafifoliible, indeed : Gray has ble- 
mshes, but very few. Your corre- 
spondent Aristarchus, in your num- 
ber for December last, is rather un- 
fortunate in his censures of Gray. 

11 Say, Father Thames, .‘ire &e. 

* * * 

I t'ho foremost now delight to cleave, 

Tim captiv" linnet wh'ch enthral.’' 
Mature reflection may convince 
Aristarchus, that which is here pro- 
per, being demonstrative as “ which 

of them’* “ delight and enthral” 

may be singular in the potential mode 
of using those verbs. Your corres- 
pondent probably is not accustomed 
to see any but rosy milkmaids and 
tmy -swains, and therefore attaches 
the colour of the rose to “ buxom.” 
Now did he live near me I could 
shew him any day ol the week lads 
and lasses of the mine , with health 
and strength, buXom and gay, with- 
out a tint of either the rose or the 
lily. I>r. Johnson defines buxom. 
** obedient, gay, lively, wanton, jol- 


ly,’* not a word of rosy; and inven- 
tion \\e defines “excogitation, or tjie 
power of producing something new 
why then should not the poet call that 
inventive faculty “ ever new?*’ 

“ Old poetic mountain.*’ May not 
a mountain, by a figure, be called old, 
which has been celebrated in ancient 
poetry? the adjunct is prefixed to 
“poetic,” not to mountain.” 

Your correspondent says, “ I do 
not srop to point out beauties, be- 
cause that has been done usque ad 
nauseam I wonder Aristarchus 
does not content himself with the pro- 
ductions of some minor poet, if the 
beaut ies of Gray make him sick. I 
thank him for calling me down to 
earth again from the upper regions, 
by his critique upon Gray’s lines on 
Milton’s bl indues : 

“ Blasted with excess of light,** 

And “ closed his eyes in end less night ** 

Aristarchus has prefixed “ and y to 
the second line, as a voluntary to con- 
nect the lines. The remark is just 
that truth and metaphor cannot be so 
closely united. And yet “ silly” as 
this “ attempt’* is called by your cor- 
respondent, I honestly confess that I 
have read it over and over again, not 
only without nausea, but with de- 
light. It w as but the other evening 
that, in reading these lines, I laid the 
book down aud traversed my room, 
repeating them to myself with enthu- 
siastic admiration of the powers of 
Gray. The defect of judgment here 
was* entirely forgotten. Nay, I ven- 
ture to assert, that the man who reads 
them unmoved, has not a dormant 
e.u it ability, or single spark of poetic 
fire within him. 

Next month I will send you more 
notices of Gray : such indeed as have 
already been given to the world, but, 
considering that the pamphlet whence 
the selection shall be made is little 
known, you may perhaps think them 
deserving a place in your next num- 
ber. I remain your 

constant reader, 

W.K. 

N.B. I request that the initials 
only may be given, for fear of alarm- 
ing my numerous friends and rela- 
tions of the same name. 

Prom the Farm , 

Feb . 12, 1608* 
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Observations on the Poor Laws. 
By the Rev. Joseph Townsend, 
Hector of Pewsey. 

1 7*OR more than two hundred 
. years we have incessantly been 
striving to ameliorate the condition 
of the poor. Yet their distresses 
have constantly increased in propor- 
tion to the sums of money collected 
tor their relief. 

Till of late years these sums were 
inconsiderable : but within the last 
fifty years they have been rapidly 
augmented ; and in the same propor- 
tion the manners of the poor have 
become depraved, and their morals 
exceedingly corrupted. 

These effects must, in great mea- 
sure, be attributed to the operation of 
our Poor Laws, which, however wise 
in their origin, arc not suited to the 
present condition of our nation . Nay, 
so lar are they from answering ifie 
benevolent intentions of the legisla- 
ture, that they increase the evils they 
mean to remedy, and aggravate the 
distress they were intended to relieve. 
To'the superficial observer these laws 
may appear beautiful ; but both in 
their principle and operation they are 
oppressive, impolitic, absurd, unjust. 

I. They are oppressive and unjust, 
because tney invade the right ot pro- 
perty by establishing the worst possi- 
ble community of goods. For, by 
these Jaws the lazy, the prodigal, and 
the vicious, with their children, must 
be t first clothed and ted, before the 
proprietor ot houses, lands, or stock 
in trade, can enjoy the fruits of his 
industry and savings. 

it is now no longer lawful for a 
man “ to do what he will with his 
own.” He may plpugh and he may 
sow; but he can have no certainty 
that he shall reap. He may plant, 
but others claim the fruit before him. 
He may build; but strangers, under 
the sanction of the .laws, come and 
occupy his dwelling. 

Sic Vos non vobis ui<bficatis Av<*<», 

Sic Vos non vobis mcllificatis Apes, 

Sic VoS non vobis Vellerafortis Ovcs, 
Sic Vos non vobis .fertis Araua Boves. 
Thus the laws which should protect 
property are so unjust as to invade 
it. 

When the French people first de- 
clared in favour of equality, it excited 
universal indignation on this side the 
Universal Mag. Vol.JX. 


water. But they never dreamt of 
any thing so iniquitous as a new and 
equal division of property. Had they, 
however, entertained such a thought, 
and had they carried that thought 
into effect, the evil would have been 
limited and transient; it would have 
even vanished from the sight, when 
compared with the dire and perma- 
nent effects produced by our Poor 
Law r s. For these give to idleness 
prodigality and vice, not equality , but 
priority of claim to the fruits of in- 
dustry against the rightful owner. If 
any one suffer want, it must be the 
sober, the virtuous, the parsimonious, 
the laborious ; not the indolent, the 
profligate, the spendthrift. Happily, 
however, for the interest of huma- 
nity, England is the only country 
upon the face of the globe, in whicn 
such injustice has ever been sanc- 
tioned by the laws. 

II. These laws are impolitic, be- 
cause they check the exertions of in- 
dustry, they offer a premium to indo- 
lence, and lessen the quantity of pro- 
ductive labour. 

It is the desire of bettering his con- 
dition, and of securing himself from 
the apprehension of wanting either 
the necessaries or the comforts of life, 
which is the spring of action to man- 
kind. Wl^ite\er therefore tends to 
weaken and destroy this spring 
should be considered as. impolitic.. 

They who have either landed or 
monied property, should hate that 
property secured to them; and they 
who have no other property but the 
strength of their arms, should be ex- 
cited to industry, to sobriety, to vir- 
tuous conduct, to provident economy, 
and to subordination, both by the 
hope of gain and by the fear of want. 
But this nope is checked, and this fear 
is banished, by our laws. Hence it 
is that our common people are mope 
idle, drunken, vicious, improvident, 
and insolent, than the great mass of 
labouring poor in other countries. 

In Scotland, a collection is made $t 
the church' doors every Sabbath for 
the relief of the poor, and the amount 
is distributed according to the discre- 
tion of the minister and the deacons 
of the church. This perfectly agrees 
with the apostolic regulation, ‘*Qn 
the first day of the week let every one 
of^ou lay by him in store as God 
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hath prospered him. Everyman ac- 
cording as he purposeth in his heart, 
SC let him give not grudgingly or of 
necessity, for pod lovetn a cheerful 
giver.'* — I Cor. ch. l(j, v. 2. 2 Cor. 

ch.t), v. 7. 

This practice is wise and politic. The 
sum to be distributed is limiled,and ad- 
mits of distinctions in its distribution. 
It is given to the most worthy among 
the indigent, and therefore pro\es a 
powerful encouragement to industry, 
to sobriety* to economy, to subordi- 
nation, and to every social virtue. 
Those are distinctions unknown to 
our poor laws, which disregard the 
moral character, and confine the at- 
tention of the magistrate and of the 
pari»h officer to the wants of the ap- 
licant, however these wants may 
ave been pi educed. No encourage- 
ment is given to virtue, no punish- 
ment held forth for vice. Should any 
man have wasted the inheritance of 
his father, have reduced himself by 
ViCe to poverty, have rendered, him- 
self unworthy to be trusted, being at 
the same time unqualified for the 
laborious paits of the trade to which 
lie may have been originally bred, 
and for the works of husbandry ; yet 
all his wants must be supplied ; he 
must be lodged, clothed, and fed by 
the Labours and at the expense of the 
sober, of the industrious* and of the 
parsimonious 5 and if he should 
choose to marry, his children, how- 
ever vicious, must first be clothed, 
before the children of those by whose 
labour and from whose gains these 
profligates are clothed and led. 

Undistinguishing benevolence de- 
feats its own purpose, and is produc- 
tive of the greatest evils. For, “ if 
the manner in which relief is given is 
not a spur to industry, it becomes a 

f remium to sloth and profligacy 
t is well known, that in our manu- 
facturing parishes/ a man in three 
days may earn sufficient to maintain 
himself and family for seven days. 
But, in consequence of having no- 
thing to tear from poverty, he makes 
no prbvision for the future, he loses 
three or four days labour in every 
week, and spends that money at the 
alehouse, which should have been 
treasured up for his relief in seasons 
of distress. . , 

The evil, however, does not find 


its termination here. He acquires 
habits of dissipation and extrava- 
gance, becomes vicious in more 
ways than one,, brings on disease, 
hastens decrepitude, prematurely dies, 
and leaves a family behind him as a 
burthen to the parish. 

Such is the encouragement held 
forth by our poor laws to industry. 

I II. Our Poor Laws are absurd, be- 
cause they attempt that which , it is 
evident, can never be accomplished. 
They say that no man shall want. 
But in every state, as population in- 
creases, either some must want, or 
all must starve. 

It may be assumed, as an axiom in 
political economy, that animals have 
a tendency to increase their numbers 
in exact proportion to their quantity 
of food. 

Every fanner feels the force of this 
axiom. He knows, that according to 
the extent of his pasture he may in- 
crease his flocks. But his pasture 
being limited, he is obliged to limit 
the number of his breeding stock, or 
they would devour the whole produce 
of his land, and die themselves for 
want of food. Two rabbits are suffi- 
cient to stock the most extensive 
warren. 

Jn the year 1796, the cochineal in- 
sect was introduced on the coast of 
Coromandel from the Brazils. It 
was considered as a great acquisition, 
and much care was taken of it at 
first It would feed on nothing but 
the common native opuntia, which 
is generally used for hedges all over 
the country. In a short time the 
insect increased to such a degree as to 
destroy all the opuntias in the Car- 
natic j and so complete was the ha- 
vock, which this voracious creature 
made, tlxat the remaining stumps of 
the hedges in which it nad settled 
looked as if they had been consumed 
with .fire. Nor was this allj for 
when our army was in Mysore, in 
the year 1 799, the natives mentioned, 
what appeared to them very astonish- 
ing and unaccountable, that all their 
opuntias had about the same period, 
been entirely consumed. In this 
manner a small , insect introduced 
from the Brazils, for the laudable 
purpose of establishing a cochineal 
manufacture, wasted and destroyed 
in the short period of three years al- 
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Uiosf all the opuntias of the southern 
peninsula of India. 

Jt is impossible to conceive a fact 
more illustrative of the axiom in 
question, than this rapid increase of 
the insect, to which we are indebted 
for our scarlet die. 

The subject is important, and can- 
not he too much attended to, in order 
to remove our prejudices and to esta- 
blish just principles of political eco- 
nomy. I must therefore in treat my 
readers to consider what is related of 
tiie dogs in Turkey. They are no 
man's property, nor are they per- 
mitted to enter the habitation of a 
lurk , but range the streets in perfect 
liberty. Here their numbers are li- 
mited, by the quantity of food they 
may chance to meet with, either in 
the streets or in the burying grounds, 
Their provision is therefore scanty, 
and they appear half starved. In 
some quarters of the towns they, for 
a time, enjoy a more ample supply 
by the charity of such Turks as, by 
will, have left legacies to feed the 
dogs which frequent their districts. 
In these the dogs become more nu- 
merous, and bear exact proportion to 
their increase of food. 

In the human race the same law 
prevails. Hence it is, that hunting 
nations are the most limited in num- 
bers. Dr. Franklin informed Dr. 
Darwin, that one family requires a 
circle of five miles diameter, that is 
1 0,000 acres, to supply itself with 
game. To relieve their wants, as 
their numbers increase, they nevei 
fail to make encroachments on the 
hunting ground of the surrounding 
nations. Hence their wars are fro 
uent and bloody. Of such con- 
icts we have in our island a memo- 
rable example upon record, in the 
well-known song of Chevy Chase. 
In North America, the various na- 
tions, which inhabit those extensiv e 
wastes, have no other cause for war . 

Nomade nations may be more nu- 
merous than hunters, because their 
food is more abundant. Thirty acres 
in pasture will yield more sustenance 
than 10,000 acres allotted to the 
chace. Yet even nomade nations 
feel themselves straitened, and strive 
incessantly to extend their pastures. 
This proved a source for strife be- 
tween the herdsmen of Abraham and 


of Lot. These patriarchs had flocks, 
herds, and tents, which increased 
progressively, till the land was hot 
able to bear them. Emigration was 
the consequence} and Eot, finding 
the plain of Jordan well watered apd 
un occupied , took possession . Gen .13. 
Had this plain been occupied, and no 
other pasture land unoccupied, he 
would have sought a settlement by 
arms. 

Among the Tartar hordes, ns 
among the Kalmucks, the Mongols, 
the Buriates, and thq Kinguir Cos- 
sacks, a mortal enmity subsists, che- 
rished incessantly by want of more 
extensive pastures to meet their in- 
crease of population. For this rea- 
son, they have, from time to time, 
sent out numerous swarms to the 
southern provinces of Europe, and of 
Asia, and even of North America. 

When nomade nations turn to agri- 
culture, the boundaries of famine are 
immediately removed, the fruits of 
the earth become abundant, and the 
papulation listens to keep pace with 
this increase of food. Under tillage, 
five acres of good land may be suffi- 
cient for one family. Therefore the 
population of a country may arrive 
at this proportion without suffering 
want. Beyond this proportion the 
inhabitant feel a pressure, which 
they become impatient to remove. 
Not therefore finding sufficient ali- 
ment for the increasing multitude, 
they have constantly invaded with an 
armed force the possessions of their 
neighbours. 

Thus, about two centuries after the 
Israelites had established themselves 
in Canaan, the Midianites and Ama- 
Jekites came upon them like locusts, 
botli they and their camels without 
number to devour the fruits of the 
earth, leaving no sustenance for 
Israel, neiiher sheep, nor ox, nor ass. 
(Judg.vi. I — 4.) 

In the result the invading army 
lost 120,000 men, who drew the 
sword. fJudg. viii. 10}. Thus their 
numbers were diminished, and this 
was precisely the same as if their 
food had been increased. 

In the present day, the Tatar V of 
Ufa and tlie Bashkirs, who live by 
tillage, when they have exhausted 
the soil in one district, wander in 
search of more fertile spirts, that they 

O 2 
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may find provisions for their increas- 
ing multitudes. (Pallas Voyage, Tom. 
II. p.6 & 80.) 

A curious lact has been recorded 
by CJavigero, a native of Mexico. 
He informs us, that Anahuac was 
peopled first by the Chiapanese, then 
A. D. 648, by theToltecas, after they 
had wandered 134 years. These 
tribes were succeeded by the Cheche- 
mecas, A.D. 1 1 70. Eight years after 
this came the Nahuattacas, conducted 
by their chiefs ; then the Acolhuas ; 
and finally, ^wentv years after them, 
the Mexicans. Tnese last, in their 
peregrinations, arrived A.D. 1 1 96, at 
Tula, where they remained nine 
years. From thence they removed 
to Trompanco, and A. D. 1245 to 
Cbapoltepee. In 1262, they came 
to Acolco, in 1 314 to Colhuacan, and 
about A. D. 1325, they laid the foun- 
dation of their city. 

It appears by the most authentic 
records, that all nations have increased 
their population to the full extent of 
their ability to feed their increasing 
numbers; after which, when occasion 
offered, they issued forth to seek new 
settlements by arms. 

From Caesar’s Commentaries, we 
learn that all the irruptions of the 
Gauls originated in want of food. 
They increased and multiplied, till 
they felt themselves straitened and 
distressed for want of sustenance; and 
then they issued forth in search of 
more extensive boundaries, or more 
ferti le lands. From the year of Rome 
365, to the year /OO, they were de- 
feated more than sixteen times by the 
Homans, and lost in battle more than 
one million of their men. The end 
they aimed at, however, was attained, 
because by the diminution of their 
numbers tne proportion of food for 
' the survivors was increased. 

In favourable circumstances, the 
human species doubles its numbers 
in given periods. In £urope, it has 
been said by our best writers on po- 
litical economy, it requires five hun- 
dred years to double the population. 
But, in the back settlements of Ame- 
rica, where all have plenty of provi- 
sions, and where consequently most 

n le marry young* the inhabitants 
le their numbers in fifteen years. 
To understand this matter, let us 
suppose one male and one female to 
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be cast on a desert island, the man 
aged 21, the woman 19. Of ttyeir 
offspring let us suppose four to live 
for breeding stock, two boys and two 
girls. Ana, in conformity to this 
statement, each successive couple 
may have a like number of children 
allotted to them. We shall suppose 
these to live, on the average, sixty 
years ; but our calculation will not be 
much affected should we give them 
only fifty years. After the example 
of their progenitors, the men are to 
many at 21, the women at 19. 

Now, on these suppositions, we 
shall have, at the end of sixty-seven 
years, twenty-four persons; but in 
12 Q they will be 208, that is, they 
will be found at this time to have 
doubled their numbers nearly every 
fifteen years. 

It is remarkable, that the Israelites 
in Egypt doubled their numbers 
every twenty-seven years. 

Wargentin makes a calculation, 
that Adam and Eve, before their 
death, might have seen two hundred 
and fifty millions of their offspring. 
(Act. Stock 1 755, p. 1 1 .) 

Supposing this offspring to have 
doubled every twenty years, in six 
hundred years they would have been 
two thousand millions; so rapid is 
the progress of population; 

But still the population of every 
country will find limits, because the 
quantity of food is limited. 

In my observations on the Poor 
Laws, published in the year 3/85, 
and in my Spanish Travels, I endea- 
voured to establish the principles of 
population, and to point out th$ 
usual causes of depopulation. 

[7o he concluded in our next*'] 


On the Origin of Language. 

SiR, 

I T has long been disputed, and as a 
subject not susceptible of demon- 
stration must ever continue to be so, 
whether language be of divine or hu- 
man origin t It is a topic which has 
employed the ingenuity of many; 
and every one has imagined his own 
theory to be right. Amidst such a 
diversity of opinions, and merely as a 
matter of speculation , perhaps the 
following theory may not be unwor- 
thy of your attention. That it is 
original in one sense I can safely 
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aver, for I b&m never seen the idea in 
ary writer: but that no other writer 
has had the, same thoughts I am not 
so well prepared to affirm. 

The most general idea is, that lan- 
guage is the gift of the creator ; but 
then it has been found impossible to 
conceive how language could have be- 
come general, unless we suppose that 
God bestowed distinct languages upon 
■different nations. Society could not 
precede language, for how could a 
sufficient number of individuals be 
influenced by that similarity of motive 
and that correspondence necessary to 
induce them to coalesce? As a uni- 
versal language therefore does not 

re vail, the variety of them may per- 

aps be accounted for in the follow- 
ing manner: 

Mankind, in the primitive ages, 
we r e divided into distinct tribes or 
families, and as they lived by hunting 
or pasturage they were, of course, 
frequently separated from each other. 
Is it difficult to conceive that these 
tribes, thus separated, would, each of 
them, form a rude kind of speech 
enabling them to follow their pursuits 
with conveniency, and that they would 
assign arbitrary denominations to the 
objects they most frequently saw or 
most frequently handled ? But, as 
they were divided one from the other, 
it is obvious they would diflrer great- 
ly, if not entirely, in the conventional 
terms which they had adopted to ex- 
ress their ideas. Now, language 
eing the great medium by which h u- 
man intercouse is carried on, these 
different tribes or families having 
thus created to themselves each their 
peculiar dialect, would find an insu- 
perable bar to their future coalition : 
their language would necessarily dis- 
unite them, and by degrees the idea 
of association would be lost : each 
tribe would intermarry with each 
other, enlarge its numbers, and pro- 
pagate their own peculiar dialect: 
they would become more and more 
distinct from habits, customs, and 
manners, their own growth ; and, at 
length, begin to view other tribes as 
a different race of beings. Pursuing 
this idea, I can imagine that I behold 
in this early, though accidental sepa- 
ration of primitive mankind, the em- 
bryos of kingdoms, discriminated as 
we now fiud them by language and 


by habits* How, otherwise,, can it 
be that a mountain or a river divides 
two nations that have no one point in 
common ? 

Such, Sir, is the rude oufline of 
an idea, upon which 1 could build sin 
extensive theory : its obvious sim*, 
plicity is such, that it may perhaps 
have suggested itself to others $ but 
as I before stated, at this moment I 
know of no competitor, and therefore 
it is my own. 

I remain, &c. 

Jlchester , Feb. Q, 1808 .^ X. Y. 

An Account of the Commekcb of 
Fkance ufith Gu km any, the Aus- 
trian Possessions in that Coun- 
try and in Flanders, and with 
Poland and Prussia. 

A T the conclusion of Louis XIV/s 
reign, the imports into France 
from all these countries amounted to 
the sum of nine million francs, di- 
vided into three grand classes, viz. 
1st, Manufactures to the value of 
3,700,000 francs. 2dly, Raw mate- 
rials, 3,000,000. 3dly, Wines, eat- 
ables, &c. 2,300,000 francs. At the 
time of the revolution the imports 
amounted to about 64 million francs, 
viz. 1st, Manufactured goods, such 
as linens and Flemish laces ; ribbons, 
mercery, and hardware, from Ger- 
many, 31 million. 2dly, Raw mate- 
rials, especially coal, from Austrian 
Hainault; flax, hemp, and flax and 
hemp-seed, .from Flanders * wool, 
hemp, copper, pewter, and pot-ash, 
from Germany, Poland, and Prussia, 
19 million. 3d\y, Vegetables, wines, 
(those of the Rhine ih particular) 
and German and Flemish cattle, 
1 3, 700, OOO francs. 

The exports for the said countries, 
at the end of the reign of Louis XIV. 
amounted to tire sum of 14,100,000 
francs, forming three classes, viz. 
1st, Manufactories 5,100,000 francs. 
2diy, Raw materials 2 million. 3dl'y, 
Wines, brandies, minerals, fruits, 
&c. 7 million francs. At the time of 
the revolution the exports were com- 
uted at 95,600,000 francs, and may 
e divided into five classes, viz. 1st, 
Manufactured articles, particularly 
silken stuffs, embroidered with gold 
and silver for the sovereignties' and 
principalities of Germany and Poland ; 
and lawns and woollen stuffs for the 
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hereditary possessions of the House of 
Austria in Germany and Flanders, to 
the value of 39 , 100,000 francs. 2dly, 
Raw materials, such as wool and 
coal, for Austrian Flanders and Ger- 
v many, to the value of 1 2 , 900 , 001 ) 
francs. 3dly, Wines and brandies for 
Flanders, Germany, Poland, and 
Prussia, 10 million. 4thJy, Colonial 
produce, such as sugar, coffee, See. 
destined for the states of the House 
of Austria, and for the ports of the 
king of Prussia at the entrance of the 
Baltic, 22 million. 5thJy, Animals, 
vegetables, a*nd minerals, for Flanders 
and Germany, 1 1 million francs. 

From the foregoing analysis of their 
commerce, it will appear, that France 
derives the greatest advantage from 
her intercourse with Germany and 
Poland, for to these countries the 
French send the productions of their 
own soil, and in return receive raw 


certainty. Hence we are led to itea- 
gine that France, and Austria carped 
on in Flanders and Germany, a pretty 
equal traffic. In fact, the Austrian 
power possessed in the linen clothes 
of Flanders a considerable advantage 
over France j but the latter made up 
for this by her supplies to Austria of 
wines, brandies,, and of colonial pro- 
duce; the value of which latter is 
computed at 15 million francs an- 
nually. It is however, certain that 
French industry is not, nor ever has 
been, materially benefited by the 
commerce carried on with Austria. 

The traffic between Germany and 
France is carried on by means of the 
rivers Rhine, Moselle, Meuse, Sc c. 
through Alsace, and by way of Hol- 
land and Prussia. 

Gray a 7 id Cicero. 

Sir, 


materials, whicli afford subject for 
the exercise of their industry, in ad- 
dition to which, a balance is paid to 
FrOncg of from 20 to 25 million 
francs per annum, in cash . This sum 
only includes the balance paid by the 
princes of Germany, Poland, ana the 
Austrian possessions; but the total 
balance paid to France by all the 
countries of whose commerce we 
treat, is computed at 31,600,000 
francs annually. There is ‘every reason 
to think, that Prussia, which daily 
extends its maritime concerns, is the 
carrier between Germany and France, 
supplying the former with the wines 
and colonial produce of the latter. 
As to the hereditary possessions of 
the house of Austria in Germany and 
Flanders, it is probable that the ex- 
changes between them and France 
are nearly on a tooting of equality at 
this epoch, although the apparent re- 
sult of the mutual traffic is, that 
France is the debtor to the amount of 
one or two million francs annually ; 
for it is to be remarked, that Joseph 
II. eager for every kind of success, 
rigorously prohibited the importation 
of foreign manufactures. In conse- 
quence of this prohibition, the French 
commerce with the states of that 
monarch, for some time was carried 
on in an oblique direction, and the 
result was that the real balance exist- 
ing between the two countries could 
not be ascertained with any degree of 


T HE merits of Gray’s poetry hav- 
ing been much agitated lately in 
the pages of the Universal Magazine, 
permit me to point out the probable 
source of one of his most beautiful 
images. In the Progress of Poesy” 
are the following exquisite lines; 
speaking of Dryaen’s lyric produc- 
tions, he says. 

Hark ! his hands the lyre explore ! 

Bright eyed fancy hovering o’er. 

Scatters from her pictur'd urn 
thoughts that breathe , and words that burn. 
Cowley has a line, 

u Words that weep, and tears that speak,” 

from which Gray has been said to 
borrow the idea iu the last line of the 
above quotation ; but I think we may 
trace it to a higher source; at least 
one part. Gray was .an enthusiastic 
admirer of classical learning, and 
from the expression “ faces dicendi,” 
of Cicero (Orat. ii. 5.) I think he 
borrowed his idea. Gray’s phrase, 
indeed, may be considered* as a beau- 
tiful and poetical translation of that of 
Cicero’s. 

Permit me, Mr. Editor, to take this 
opportunity of returning my thanks 
for your insertion of my letter respect- 
ing the word “ furrow,” in the above 
author. It has produced several letters 
from your intelligent correspondents : 
but Metaphor in your last number, 
has clearly, though ironically, illus- 
trated the passage and cleared every 
difficulty. I can forgive him the sar- 
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c&m contained in his first paragraph, to answer that book was out of his 


in consideration of the acquisition of 
a new idea* He has satisfied me as 
to the meaning of Gray j but I am 
still persuaded that the word furrow 
lias some local or provincial meaning, 
distinct from its usual one. About 
that’, however, I am not now very so- 
licitous. Gray is vindicated from er- 
ror, and I hope Mr. Park will see the 
letter of Metaphor, and be ashamed 
of his own error, in wantonly substi- 
tuting another word in his edition of 
the poets, without assigning any rea- 
son for the alteration* 

I remain, &c. 

Bath , Feb . ?, 1808 . H. G. 

Memoirs o/'Henry Kirke White. 

[Concluded J )om p. 3.*> ] 

T HE poems, however, which had 
been thus condemned, attracted 
the notice of Mr. Southey ; and some 
of his friends, to whom he shewed 
them, were also struck with their me- 
rit. This induced Mr. Southey to 
write to him a letter of encourage- 
ment, and ottering to assist him to the 
utmost of his power, should he print 
another volume by subscription. This 
letter Henry answered in a grateful 
manner, and expressed to Mr. Southey 
all the grief and disappointment which 
he felt at the cruel, unjust, and igno- 
rant criticisms of the Monthly Re- 
view. Henry knew not how little 
influence reviews have with men of 
real judgment ; and fancying that the 
Monthly, because the oldest, was 
therefore the best, he felt as if all his 
hopes were cut off by its censure ; but 
Mr. Sjouthey’s kind and friendly as- 
surances revived them, and probably 
taught him to return* to a proper esti- 
mation of his powers. 

About this timeMr.Pigott, the cu- 
rate of St. Mary’s, Nottingham, hear- 
ing that the bent of Henry’s religious 
opinions was towards deism, * sent 
him, by a friend, Scott’s Force of 
Troth, and requested him to read it 
attentively, which he promised to do. 
Having looked at the book, he told 
the petison who brought it to him, 
that he could soon write an answer to 
it; but about a fortnight afterwards, 
when this'friend enquired how far he 
had proceeded* in his answer to Mr. 
Scott, Henry’s reply was in a very dif- 
ferent tone and temper. He said, that 


power, and out of any man’s, for it 
was formed upon eternal truth ; that 
it had convinced him of his error; 
and that so thoroughly was* he 
impressed with a sense of the impor- 
tance of his maker’s favour, that he 
would willingly give up. all acquisi- 
tions of knowledge, and all hopes of 
of fame, and live in a wilderness uu- 
known, till death, so he could insure 
an inheritance in heaven. 

From this time religion occupied 
much of his attention ; and as a per- 
son of his ardent temperament could 
embrace nothing cold, he soon be- 
came enthusiastic upon the subject. 
His letters are full of piety ; in some 
instances, indeed, they struck us as 
being tinctured with a certain religi- 
ous cant, which seems to be insepara- 
ble from an inordinate adoption of re- 
ligious ideas. Henry now resolved to 
give up all ideas of the law, and at all 
events, to become a minister of the 
gospel, if not of the established 
church, among the dissenters; but 
the former was his preference. He 
of course wished to place himself at 
one of the Universities, if possible. 
The gentlemen to whom he was arti- 
cled, willingly and liberally consent- 
ed to give lum up the remainder of 
his time (though lie was now becom- 
ing of great use to them) whenever 
they saw a rational prospect of his ul- 
timate success in getting into one of 
the Universities. After some exer- 
tions the difficulties seemed so great 
against him, that he finally relinquish^ 
ed the hope of succeeding, and the 
Jaw became again his apparent desti- 
nation, To recover, therefore, the 
time that he had lost in preparing 
himself for College, he returned with 
redoubled ardour to his legal studies ; 
he would not, he told his mother , u be 
a viediocrc attorney.” This severe ap- 
plication injured nis health, for he 
scarcely allowed himself the needful 
hours of rest; he became pale and 
thin, and at length had a sharp fit of 
sickness. On his recovery be wrote 
the following exquisitely beautiful 
lines in the church-yarn of hit fa- 
vourite village: 

Here would I wish to sleep.— This is the 
spot 

Which l have long mark’d out to lay my 
hones in ; 
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Ti^d out and wearied with the riotous Endear'd to, it by time. And who wotfid 


world. 

Beneath this yew I would he sepulchred. 
It i * a lovely spot ! The sultry sun 
From his meridian height, endeavours 
vainly 

To pierce the shadowy foliage, while the 
zephyr 

Comes wafting gently o'er the rippling 
Trent, 

And plays about my wan cheek. Tis a 
nook 

Most pleasant.— Such a one perchance did 
Gray 

Frequent, as Vith the vagrant muse he 
wanton’d. 

Come, I will sit me down and meditate, 

For l am wearied with my summer's walk ; 
And here I may repose in silent ease ; 

And thus, perchance, when life's sad jour- 
ney's o'er, 

My harass’d soul, in this same spot, may 
find 

The haven of its rest — beneath this sod 
Ferchatiee may sleep it sweetly, sound as 
death. 

1 would not havq my corpse cemented 
down 

With brick and stone, defrauding the poor 
earth worm 

Of its predestin’d dues; no I would lie 
Beneath a little hillock, gtass oVrgiovvn, 
Swath'd down with oziers, just as sleep the 
cot'ers. 

Yet may not vtidistivguistfd be my grave, 
But there at eve may some congenial soul 
Duly resort, and shed a pious tear, 

The good man’s benizon — no more I ask. 
And oh! (if heavenly beings may look 
down 

From where, with cherubim inspir'd, they 
sit, 

Upon this little dim-discovcr'd spot, 

The earth) then will I cast a glance below 
On him who thus my ashes shall embalm ; 
And I will weep too, and will bless the 
wanderer, 

Wishing he may not long be doom’d to 
pine 

In this low-thoughted world of darkling 
woe, i 

But that, ere long, he reach hi* kindred 
skies. 

Yet, 'twas a silly thought— as if the body, 
Mouldering beneath the, surface of the 
earth, 

Could taste the sweets of summer scenery, 
And feel the fresh ness of the balmy breeze! 
Yet nature speaks within the human bo- 
som, , 

And, spite of reason, bids it look beyond 
His narrow verge of being, and provide 
A decent residence for its clayey shell, 


lay . r 

His body in the city burial place, 

To be thrown up again by some rude Sex- 
ton, 

And yield its narrow house another tenant. 
Ere the moist flesh had mingled with the 
dust, 

Fro the tenacious hair had left the scalp, 
Expos'd to insult lewd, and wantonness ! 
No, I will lay me in the village ground ; 
There are the dead respected. The poor 
hind, 

Unletter’d as he is, would scorn to invade 
The silent resting place of death. lNe 
seen 

The labourer, returning from his toil, 

Here stay his steps, and call his children 
round. 

And slowly spell the rudely sculptur’d 
rhymes. 

And, in his rustic manner, moralize. 

I’ve mark’d with whut a silent awe he’d 
spoken, 

With head uncover’d, his respectful man- 
ner, 

And all the honours which he paid the 
grave, 

And thought on cities, where cv’n ceme- 
teries, 

Bestrew'd with all the emblems of mortality. 
Are not protected from the drunken inso- 
lence 

Of wassailers profane, and wanton havoc. 
Grant Heav’n, that here my pilgrimage 
may close! 

Yet, if this be deny’d, where’er my bones 
May he— -or in the city's erouded bounds, 
Or scatter’d wide o’er the huge sweep of 
waters, 

Or left a prey on some deserted shore 
To the rapacious cormorant, yet still, 

(F or ivh) should sober reason cast away 
A thou glit which soothes the soul)— yet 
still my spirit 

Shall wing us way to these my native re- 
gions, 

And hover o'er this spot. Oh, then l’il 
think 

Of twnes when I was seated 'neath this yew 
In solemn rumination; and will smile 
With joy that I have got my long’d re- 
lease. 

His friends were of oprnion that he 
never completely recovered this 
shock, and many of his poems, both 
before and after this period/ indicate 
(hat he thought himself iti a consump- 
tion. 

His hopes of College were, once 
more revived, and promised now to 
be fulfilled. A Mr* Dasbwood pro- 
cured for him an introduction ‘to Mr. 
Simeon, of King’s College, and with 
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flu's he was induced to go to Cam- 
Ijridge. Mr. Simeon, from the re- 
commendation which he received, 
and from the conversation he had with 
him, promised to procure for him, 
a sizarship at St. John’s, and to sup- 
ply him with 3 61. annually, of which 
it afterwards appeared, 20/. were 
from Mr. Wilberforee, and the re- 
mainder from himself His brother 
Neville, promised 20/. and his mo- 
ther, it was hoped, would be able to 
allow fifteen or twenty more. Things 
being finally arranged, he quitted ills 
(Rmployers m October, I Su4. 

Mr. Simeon had advised him to 
degrade for a year, and place himself, 
during that time, under some scholar 

He accordingly went to the ltev. 

(Grainger, of Winteringham, in Lin- 
colnshire, and there, notwithstanding 
all the entreaties of his friends, pursu- 
ing the same unrelenting course of 
.study, a second illness was the conse- 
quence. When he was recovering, 
he was prevailed on to relax, to ride 
on horseback, and drink wine ; the*e 
latter remedies he could not long af- 
ford, and he would not allow himself 
time for relaxation, when he did not 
feel its immediate necessity. 1 fe fre- 
quently at this time studied fourteen 
hours a day. 

During his first term, one of the 
TJniveisity scholarships became va- 
cant : and Henry, young as he was 
in College, and almost self-taught, 
was advised to offer himself as a com- 
petitor. To quality himself for this 
he underwent extraordinary labour.-., 
and after the examinations he was 
pronounced the first man of his year. 
But he felt, and knew the pt ire tie 
paid for these honours ; to an intimate 
friend, the last time he saw him, lie 
said “ that were he to paint a picture 
of fame, crowning a distinguished 
mider-graduate, after the senate-house 
examination, he would represent her 
as concealing a death’s head under a 
mask of beauiy.’* 

The exercise which Henry took was 
no relaxation, for he still continued 
the habit of studying while he walked ; 
and in this manner he committed to 
his memory a whole tragedy of Eu- 
ripides. Twice he distinguished 
himself fn the following year, being 
again pronounced first at the great 

Universal Ma6. Vot. IN. 


Coliege.exanoinatjon, and also one of 
the three best theme- writers, between 
whom the examiners could not de- 
cide. Mr. Cation procured him an 
exhibition to the amount of 0‘0/. per 
annum, which enabled him to give up 
the pecuniary assistance which fie had 
rccehed from Mr. Wilberforee and 
Mr.Sinjcon. Bui this accumulation of 
honors was a poison to young Henry ; 
they stimulated him to fre.di exer- 
tion^, and his life was gradually wag- 
ing avf ay. He went to London, and 
when he returned to College, he w:i- 
so completely ill, that no power ot 
medit me could save him. liis mind 
was worn out, and it was the opinion 
of his medical attendants, that if he 
had recouped, his intellect would 
have been affected. His brother Ne- 
ville was just at that time to have 'vi- 
sited him. When he arrived Henry 
was delirious. He knew him onlv 
for a few moments: the next day 
sunk into a state ul torpor; and on 
Sunday, October 19 , ISOb, closed 
his earthly career. 

We regi e l ted much thatMr. Southey 
did not add an account of Iih funeral , 
and particularly of hi> burial ; who 
ther he was interred in his favourite 
Wilford church-vard. Nothing re- 
specting so interesting a chaiacfei 
could be misplaced. Wo shall con- 
clude this brief account with the fol- 
low ing particulars, which Mr.Southey 
has added at the end of the biograph) : 

“ The will which 1 kid manifested 
to sene Henry, he had accepted as 
the deed, and had expressed himself 
upon the subject in terms which it 
would have humbled me to read, at 
any other time than when I was pci - 
forming the hist, service to his me- 
mory. On his decease, Mr. B. Mad 
doclc addressed a letter to me, inform- 
ing me of the event, as one who had 
professed ail interest in his friends 
fortunes. I enquired, in my reply, 
if there was any intention of publish 
ing what he might have left, and il 1 
could be of any assistance in the pub- 
lication ; this fed to a correspondence 
with his excellent brother, and the 
whole of his papers were consigned 
into my hands, with as many of Ins 
letters as could be collected. 

“These papers exclusive of the 
correspondence) filled a box of com i- 

P 
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derable size. Mr. Coleridge was pre- communicated to mewithout reserve* 
sent when I opened them, and was, and most of those to his friends. A 
as well as myself, equally affected and selection from these are arranged in 
astonished at the proofs of industry chronological order, in these volumes, 
which they displayed. Some of them which wnl make him his own bio- 
had been written before his hand was grapher, and lay open to the world as 
formed, probably before he was thir- pure, and as excellent a heart, as, it 
teen. There were papers upon law, ever pleased the Almighty to warm 
upon electricity, upon chemistry, up- with life. Much has been suppress- 
on the Latin and Greek languages, ed, which, if Henry had been, like 
from their rudiments, to the higher Chat terton, of another generation, I 
branches of critical study, upon his- should willingly have published, and 
tory, chronology, divinity, the fa- the world would willingly have re- 
thers, &e. Nothing seemed to have ceived ; but in doing honour to the. 
escaped him. 11 is poems were nu- dead, I have been scrupulously care- 
nierous ; among the earliest, was a ful never to forget the living.** 
sonnet addressed to myself, long be- %* !Fe shall resume this subject in 
fore the little intercourse which had a subsequent number, by instituting a 
subsisted between us, had taken nitical. estimation of " Henry Kir he 
place. Little did he think, when it White's powers, and giving specimens 
was written, on what occasion it of his poetry. 

would fall into my hands, lie lnid 

begun three tragedies when very fellthamiana. 

)ohng; one Was upon Boadicea, an- Sir, 

other upon Inez de Castro: the third TIE who has been much accus- 
was a fictitious subject. He had f I tomed to look into old books, 
planned also a History of Notting- feels convinced that beneath the dust 
ham. There was a letter upon the of years, and the uncouth appearance 
famous Nottingham election, which of antiquated orthography, rest many 
seemed to have been intended, either valuable stores of wit, fancy, ele- 
for the newspapers, or for a separate ganee, and wisdom. Some authors 
pamphlet, it was written to confute indeed, of the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
the absurd stories of the Tree of Li- and seventeenth centuries, enveloped 
berty, and the Goddess of Reason ; their genius in such studied peculia- 
with the most minute circumstances, rities of expression and manner, that 
and a not improper feeling of indigna- e> ? en in their own times they were 
tion against so infamous a calumny ; ancient ; whilst others, with that 
and this came with more weight power of genius which seems to anti- 
from him, as his party inclinations cipate the progress of ages, have 
seemed to have leaned towards the caught so admirable a medium, that 
.side which he was opposing. This centuries have only rendered them 
was his only finished composition in modern. Of this description (in my 
prose. Much of his time, latterly, mind) is he to whose works I am 
had been devoted to the study of now anxious to call your attention, 
Greek prosody ; he had begun seve- and that of your readers, 
rul poems in Greek, and a translation Of “Resolves, a Duple Cen- 
of the Samson A^onistes. I have in- tury, by Owen Felltham,” little, 
spected all the existing manuscripts of perhaps nothing, is known to the ge- 
Cbatterton, and they excited less won- neral reader. Yet there is no one 
tier than these. book in the English language, which 

“ Had my knowledge of Henry 1 consider as containing sq vast a fund 
terminated here, 1 should have hardly of sound practical morality, wisdom, 
believed that my admiration and re- brilliant fancy, and (for the times in 
gret for him could have been increas- which it was written) elegant diction, 
ed ; but I had yet to learn that his It is not a rare book, in regard to the 
moral qualities, his good sense, and number of copies extant, for I have 
his whole feelings, were as admira- seen it upon many book stalls in the 
bie as his industry and genius. All metropolis; but it is a very rare book, 
his letters to his family have been both in its contents and its popularity. 




I pm therefore induced to believe, 
that a page occupied each month in 
your magazine, with extracts of entire 
essays, will not be uninterestingly 
employed. 

One singularity respecting this au- 
thoY,is that no biographical work what- 
soever, has given the least account of 
him ; yet his “ Resolves’* have passed 
through twelve editions. The copy 
which I have is the sixth, bearing the 
imprint of *' London, printed for 
Henry Seile, and are to be sold at the 
signeoftheTigres-head in St. Paule’s 
Church-yard, l() 3 b.” It has a cu- 
riously engraved title-page, with a 
poetical explanation on the opposite 
page. The book is a quarto size. 
Some of your readers, perhaps, may 
not easily comprehend the meaning 
of the title— <( Resolves, a duple Cen- 
11117” — but the Litter words imply 
that the volume contains two hundred 
Essays. The first and second centu~ 

1 its were published at diflerent tirne9, 
but in subsequent editions they form- 
ed only one volume. 

I believe there was, a few years 
ago, a sort of abstract of this work, 
published by a person of the name of 
Feltham ; and in the year ) 806', a Mr. 
Cummins republished the whole of 
them, with an attempt at a life of the 
author ; but that subject is, in fact, 
yet an undiscovered secret. 

If you concur with me in opinion, 
Mr. Editor, as to the interest and ad- 
vantage of this selection, I shall be 
glad to see the following extracts in- 
serted in vour next Magazine.- I shall 
retain the old orthography, for it 
gives a sort of character to the sen- 
timents. 

I remain, &c. 

Oxford, Feb. 4 , 1808 . W. P. 

I shall commence with the preface 
to the first “ Century/* and in which 
the reader will find k reason for broad 
margins, which no modern adept in 
that art has ever yet stumbled upon, 

“ To the Readers, 

“ I am to answer two Objections: 
One, that I have made use of Stone, 
yet not (/noted rntf Authorities j and this 
1 have ourpo>elv done. It had Intent 
all one Labour, inserting the matter, to 
give them both the Author, and place. 
lint while I am not Controversial!, J 
should onely have troubled the Text, or 


spotted a Margent, which J alwayes wish 
to leave free, for the Comments of the 
man that reades. Besides, I dot not 
professe my sc If c a Scholer: and for a 
Gentleman,, 1 hold it a little pedattti- 
call. He should use them rather , as 
brought in by Memoi ie, raptim, and 
occasionally than by Studie, search, 
or strict collection : especially in Essay , 
which of aU writing, is the nee rest to a 
running Discourse. I haqp so used 
them, as you may see I doe not steal, but 
borrow. If I doe, let the Reader trace 
me ; and if he will, or can, to my shame 
discover : there is no cheating t like the 
Felonie of Wit ; He which t beeves that, , 
robs the Owner, and coozens those that 
heare him. 

44 The next is, for the Poetrie ; where - 
in, indeed, I hate be cue strict, yet would 
be fu 1 1 , I my opinion , they disgrace our 
Language^ that will not give a JLatine 
Verse his English, under two for one . 
I confesse , the Latine (besides the cun* 
ousnesse of the Tongue) hath in every 
Verse, the advantage of three or fourt 
Syllables \ yet if a man wilt labour for' t , 
he may turne if as short, and T beleezc, 
as full. And fur this , some late Trans- 
lations are my proof e. What you finde 
here, if you please , like: But ran cm* 
her alwayes, To censure a Resolve in the 
middle, is to glee your lodgement a pos- 
sibility offering. If you as ke, why l 
writ them ? ’ Twas because I lov'd mu 

Studie: If, why I publish them? 
Know , that having no other wearies to 
shew my self e to the World, so well, / 
chose this, not to boast, but because X 
would not deceit e." 

The next shall be theeighty-eighfh 
<f Resolve/* on Musick, in which, 
with some quaintness, there is much 
truth and fancy. 

** Diogenes spake right of Mwtickt , 
when hee told one that bragg’d of his 
skill j That Wisedome govern’d Cities \ 
but with Songs, and Measures, a House 
wgnW not be order’d well. Certaine- 
ly, it is more for pleasure, than any 
profit of Man. Being but a sound, it 
onely workes on the minde for the pre- 
sent j and leaves it not reclaimed , but 
rap't for a while: and then it return**, 
forgetting the onely eare-deepe warbles. 
It is but the wanton d Ayre, andthc 7 V« 
(illation of that spirited Element, Wee 
may see this, in that 'tis onely in hol- 
lowed Instruments, which gather in 

P* 
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the atirred Ayge, and .so cau^ea^a^ fix his eve, and Mwg&th when he! 

* f the Motion. The advantage, it heares the sigh, and Dying groanft, 
games upon the Minde, h in respect' of gestur'd from the mournefall Instru- 
ct neernesse it bath to the spirits com - nient t And I thinke bee hath not a 
pOsure, which being Mlherealt \ and v minde well temper'd, whose zealc is 
harmonious, must heeds delight in that not inflamed by a heavenly Anthnne* 
which js like them. Besides, when So that indeed, Musicke Is good, or 
the At/re is thtys moved, it comes by tad, as the end to which it tendetli. 
degrees to the tare , by whose winding Surely, they did meane it excellent , 
entrance, it /is made more pleasant, and that made Apollo , who was God of 
by that in-menf Ayrc, carried to the Wiscdome, to be God of Musicke also. 
Audit or ie Nmt, which presents it to But it may be the Mgyptians, attri- 
the common sense, and so to the Intel- butjng the intention orthe Httrpeio 
IrctuaU. Of* all Mulickc , that is him, the raritie and pleaiingnesie 
best which comes fr 6 m an articulate made them so to honour him. As 
voice* Whether it be, that man can- the Spartans used it, it served still fox 
nbt make an instrument so melodious, an excitation to Valour , and honourable 
as that which God made, living Man : Actions ; but then they were so care- 
er, because there is something in this, full of the manner of it, as tbej fiude 
for the rathnall pari, as wail as for the Tcrpander , and nailed his Harpe to the 
care alone. In this also, that is best, Post, for being too invent ki, in add* 
which comes with a t*arelesso//w/<w, ing a String more than usual!: Vet 
and a kind of anegfyethe easinesses had hee done the State good sen icc ; 
Mature being a l wives most lovely, in for hce appeased a Sedition, l>v bis 
an unaffected, and spontaneous flowing. Plat/, and Poetric. Sometimes light 
A dexterious Art , shoves cunning, and Notes are useful! ; as in times of gene- 
Industrie, rather than judgement, and rail J0 7 /, and when the minde H press- 
ingcnnilte. It }> a kind of disparage- cd with sad >7 esse. But c'ertainelv, 
ment, to b^c a cunning Fid ter. It ar- those are best, which inflame scale, 
goes his rtf gleet of better imployment , incite to courage, or induce to gravk 
and that he hath spent much time up- tic. One, is for Rviigmv, so the 
on a thing wmeccssarie . llcncc it Tates: The other, for War re ; so the 
bath beene counted ill, for great Grecians, and Itomqns • And the last, 
Ones to sing, or play, Hk^an Acted for Peace, and Moralities Thus Or- 
Musician. Philip ask'd Alexander, if pheus civilized the S a tyres, and the 
hee were not ashamed , that hee sang bad rude men. It argues it of some 
.so artfklfy. Ami indeed, it softens cxcetlcncre, that 'tis used miclv of the 
the mind] The runout ic of it, is fitter most aerial/ creatures ; loved, and nn- 
for Women than Men, and for Curie- derstood by Man alone; the Jl/rds 
rrwsthan Women. Atftohg other ])e- next, have 1 arietta of Notes. The 
♦scriptions of a Rom an f Dame ; Salnst Hearts, Fishes, and the Hr ptiiui, which 
puts it downe for one, that slice did — are of grosser composition , have onely 
Psaltcre, 1$* salt are, degantius, quam silence, or untuned sounds. They that 
ncctssc estpro&te. But yet againe 't is despise it wholly, inay well be suspect** 
pittv, that these should be so excellent, cd, to be something of a Savage Na- 
111 that which hath such power to fas- ture. The Italians nave somewhat a 
cinate. It were Wclt, : *Ve'were barf’d SQjart a ns urt, of those that ajject it 
pf all her heipesdf wOotitg. Many a 1 nbh/'fhpy tav, God Joves not him, 
minds hath beernr mp&d unto ill, by whoi# hce hath not made to love Mu- 
the Eare. it <wto 8 tra twice, that tooke sickc. Arhiotks conceit, (hat lore doth 
Mithrid&tes with a Song. For as* the never nor sing, I doe not hold 

Notes we framed, it can draw, and in- '* a disprttisi We A na, Heaven theie 
dine the Minde. lively Tunes doe be Halleluiah wmgi 1 bclecve it, as 
lighten the tninde *. Grave ones give it a helper both to good, and tpt ; and will 
Melancholy* Loftie Ones raise it* and ^therefore* honour it* when it motes to 
advance it to above. Whose dull > Yertud\ and beware it, when it would 
blood wiU not caper in his vcincs, when fatter into Vice* 
the very ay re hee breathes ux, frisk eih 

}U a tickled motion? Who can but - »■ »- ■ — 
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• Tut CoK^AMPtATist. to predict I was for 4 «m[ dfy 

• v> % it. exiled from it. ijook pep, mk, t 

/In apnloay Udnetolheimffirtvitute paper, and resolved to writhe J 

Julia, jot the delay in inserting the lines to my mother, which 1 1 ^ 
Jollowmg letter \ but, from itt ran - leave upon my table, to assq^, _ 
c fusion, she U, perhaps, erenow, be* first paroxysm of grief that would he* 
ytmd the reach if human votie . Mohs felt, when my flight was discovered^ 
*i aboaum ac MisaaiAttUM ames ! I had just folded it up when the vil* 

TO r«s contsmi'Latist. ^ c).)ck struck twelve. • 

I'erfid, , s "d qu.mvis perbds, cam iameo. Gracious God . , Had it tolled the 
X H fatal knell that was to conduct pie to 

■wr/iTTi* nf a scaffold, I should hardly have felt a 

A7DUR prompt insertion of my more a pp a jjj D g dread come o’er me ! 
1 last (see Un.v Mag. VolVlIl. j fo *T a few moments, *iou in con- 
p. 413.) indui <>. me to continue my flictin _ sensations. But i had- ap, 

nanatne without turuier apology. pr0 ac&d the verge, and npw mt£t 

Every thing was arranged for my f ake , he , f gently opened my 

dcpartuie ftom my father s house. j oor j j );1 j ( 0 p agg chamber 

where «V fethev and motherlK. 
the least liable to imnertment mtru- yj eaven knows with what a bursting 

heart I did so. Oh! if was ajbornd 
moment ! How lifce a guilty thief I 


the least liable to impertinent mtru 
sion. lleniy was to have a post- 
chaise waiting, which would conduct 
us to a place bl safety ; and on the fol 


lowing morning we vt ere to be mar* 
ried, 8 Mymiml dwelt with raptures S“* stem the lin of 7 ± 

upon the scheme, in proportion to its 
romantic character. It suited my ar- 

dent and enthusiastic temperament, [^ed to myself the distraction tbev 
There was something so hingular, and ‘ruWM^KbeT^S 


Bui even then, tike 


therefore so pleasing, that the inno- * • _ d .. .. • 

cencvof virtue was scarcely startled , nf ’\e ...c--,. .. — z.~r t 

at the contemplation of it. I felt no 


emotion buubatof ,oy, as I prepared ZTlTlv'htr?' \V whi^W^ 

• ta "" te Tata-irs: 


pany me. 


UoiuteV^uhiteTftfr my heart threw 

ed to tefl me, that a parent's tor- J t " 


mv- 


self, breathless .and weeping, into tiia 
These were the gaieties of expects- ann,of ¥» . . He ™ ni >' *■» 


not 

seemed I 

giveness would not be withheld, 
ten, and the future ts decorated in U Jt s d nioonliffht ukht 

wa«.TS«tSrt- , 3S£ftL3S2i 

Su“.%Sd«tafifcd. my heart 1 TnyC« hjjff Sj "f 

in wa!.inf t0 (iir0W 1)0 OlUCh Of gUllt UltO OUt 

!?,, m^f,ZZrZl g conduct, that I half recoded from the 

step I was taking. .But I had no 
time to think ; we were seated iuthe 


at the outer gate. Eleven had struck , 
and I was sitting ip my room, with 


my small bundle before me, dread- ri ^ j ,. j • at „ 

mg. yet wishing the hour to come. dud u ltrwe °» * a «*** 

During this silent, solemn interval, * * 

the mind bad time to revert upon it- ” ® travelled all night, and jn file 
self, and conjure up a thousand t/atn- morning alighted at an i«n, abdut SO 
fid images Thought became op- miles from my lathers house. It 
pressive, and yet I had no means to w» with a rapture which words ctoi* 
escape from it. I surveyed my ebam* not express, that I saw the first break 
her, and its dear familiar contents, of pay glimmering in the east. J fiat, 
with eyes that *»wnm in tea^s t a mo- relieved ; and I anticipated the com*' 
mentary pang smote me, and seemed m S morning as the moment which 
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was to give a holy sanction to my 
mhness, by uniting me to Henry. 
Heavens t how shall I proceed ! 

As we sat at breakfast, I spoke of 
marriage. Henry smiled. I thought it 
a smile of love and joy, and my heart 
was gay. When our repast was over, 
Henry drew near to me, and taking 
my hand in his, addressed me. 

4t Julia, there is a native sanctity in 
virtue, which no human forms can 
increase. The heart that is embuecl 
with honoi; and liberal sentiments, 
needs no other monitor to kee p its 
thoughts in awe, than the proud con- 
sciousness that vice degrades, and sul- 
lies the breast that owns it. Vulgar 
minds, a prey to every rude and law- 
less passion, submit, without a mur- 
mur, to their tempestuous sovereignty; 
and, in the wild career, lose all recol- 
lection of themselves, and the society 
of which they form a part. To such, 
and such only, can restriction be need- 
ful. Ah ! those looks tell me you un- 
derstand rne : need I proceed ? ” 

A horrid thought now glanced 
across my mind ! I was breathless— 
I felt too much — I could not weep — 
but in a voice, scarcely articulate, I 
bade him proceed. 

** Feel not incensed my Julia,*' he 
continued. “ When I t would throw 
off the shackles with which a corrupt 
custom has laden us, 1 pay the most 
exalted homage to your virtue, in be- 
lieving that no ties* can make It more 
sacred, or, that because you have the 
power to err, your heart would let 
you.” 

The full conviction now flashed up- 
on me. Merciful heavens! at that 
moment I could have annihilated 
him. Love was extinguished, and 
rage alone possessed my breast. 
What ! sink into his mistress ? Hen- 
ry, a vile seducer, a crawling reptile, 
who could lay snares with subtle vil- 
lainy, and avouch his infamy with 
words ! Oh ! the thought was over- 
powering! I looked at him: it was 
a look of scorn and defiance: words 
at length found utterance : 

“ Monster,’* 1 exclaimed—" Oh ! 
for pity’s sake, let me not think you 
so vile and abject. Tell me that it 
was but jest : tell me that you are ho- 
nourable. Let me not bewilder my- 
§elf li} horrid thoughts that paint you 


to my mind more hideous than werds 
can represent.” 

As 1 uttered these words, a flood of 
tears gushed from my eyes, and I re- 
signed myself to all the influence of 
distracting grief. 

Henry, not at all moved by the vio- 
lence of my emotions, replied, with in- 
sulting coolness “ Pshaw! this is 

hut affectation ! 'Jis wearing the mask 
longer than even prudish coquetry 
demands. Come, my Julia! discard 
the mummery of a diseased mind ; 
come to my arms, lovely as thou 
art’’— 

He attempted to embrace me: but 
with the force and dignity of offended 
virtue, I threw him from me, and the 
severity of my looks for a moment 
awed him into silence. 

I was, myself, a prey to the most 
agonizing sensations that ever rent 
tfe human heart. To And in the only 
object my soul had singled out fo$ its 
stay and comfort through life, base- 
ness, cruelty, and vice ; to behold all 
my loudest hopes thus wrecked in an 
instant ; to reflect, that I had left my 
father’s hospitable and kindly roof, 
and must now return to it fallen and 
insulted. — Oh, what anguish would 
have been spared me jit that moment, 
what miseries should I not have 
escaped thereafter, had heaven, in 
mercy to my affliction, relieved me 
from a life that had become hateful 
to me. Yet it all appeared like a 
dream. But my persecutor soon re- 
called me to reality. 

“ Julia,” he continued, " I will be 
candid, condemn me as you may. 
To marry you I never thought— my 
.situation, my circumstances forbid it. 
Besides, would I condescend to steal 
away my wife ? v 

" Base, ungenerous man,” I re-' 
plied, 4 ‘ you would condescend to 
ruin a helpless girl, to ruin a vir- 
tuous father and mother — yon would 
condescend to give me and my hopes 
to endless infamy; to steep my heart in 
bitterness ! Henry, hear me. I loved 
you once, for l thought you virtuous. 
You are mt what you seemed ; that 
love that seemed to dwell so sweetly 
on thy deception, is now converted 
into hate : fly me : leave me, or 
I'll alarm those within hearing, and 
denounce your baseness.” 
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The firm, undaunted manner in ignorance of mercy. A daughter lock-", 
whiah I uttered these words had its due ed within a mother’s Iona embrace, 
effect. He quitted the room, and weeping, innocent, and repentant* 
shortly after the house. He looked who could turn her to the world! 
with a smile of scorn upon me as be scorn, infamy, and want, that ever 
closed the door. > felt a father’s transpprt in his child? 

I w,as now alone, and hesitated not When parents teach this cruel lesson, 
a moment about what was to be done, shall we wonder that indifferent 
I had money with me : and I resolved minds learn it with too apt a perfec- 
to return immediately to my parents, lion ? 

and hoped to propitiate for my error He forcibly dragged my mother 
by the purity of my conduct J from me, ordered the servants in, and 
knew that the alarm of my flight closed the door ! I stood motionless : 
would soon be spread over the place, the magnitude of my feelings ab- 
and therefore took care not to arrive sorbed the power of perceiving them; 
till dusk. As I entered the street I looked towards my paternal roof, my 
that led to my abode, how mv heart home, my asylum, my birth-place, and 
sunk within me! I passed along un* found myself for ever exiled: I heard 
noticed, till l arrived at the garden my mother’s cries for her abandoned 
gate that adjoined my paternal man- child: my mind pictured horrors: 
sion. A melancholy silence seemed I tottered towards the door to call 
to prevail : no one" was to be seen : for mercy and forgiveness, and fell 
the moon, just risen, cast a silver ra- senseless at the threshold, 
dia nee upon the foliage; I walked. How long I lay thus I know not. 
musing, for a few moments: how When I came to myself I was cold 
changed, methought already, from and comfortless; the dews of the 
that time when 1 walked in peace on night had fallen upon me, and my 
this very spot with my beloved pa- limbs trembled: my poor Fido, my 
rents. The thought was resolution, faithful spaniel, was lying by my 
and I hoped, once more, to find side, with his fore feet resting across 
within that little space my wonted my bosom, as if to preserve there the 
happiness. As I approached towards vital warmth. I felt as I had been in* 
the house I perceived a light in a a dream. Confused thoughts rushed 
small parlour, where I had often sat across my mind : Henry— father— • 
with my work, and watched the set- mother — an outcast. { started up 
ting sun as it shed a golden lustre over and strove to enter : but no : all was 
the landscape. I advanced slowly; fast; all was dark and silent within, 
the window-shutters were half closed : I went round to the other side of the 
and I could just perceive my mother house, where my mother slept: there 
sitting, with a handkerchief up to was a light iu her Chamber : even this 
her eyes : God! how my heart smote seerneefto comfort me: but my sighs 
me! my father was pacing np and and wailings were audible ; ' they 
down the room in seeming a i ration. reached a mother's ear: her window 
While I thus stood gazing, with eyes opened softly, and I saw, for the last 
that swam in tears, my favourite time, that honoured form which bore 
spaniel had discovered me. and was me: involuntarily I fell upon my 
whining at my feet: his noise brought knees, held forth my hands in a sup- 
out one of the female servants, who, plicating manner, and stammered out 
seeing me, exclaimed, with a shriek the word “ forgiveness.” She took 
of joy, “Oh! my young lady !” In the ribbon from her head, add threw 
an instant afterwards I was sobbing it towards me as a token of pardon, 
with repentance on my mother’s pa- and exclaimed “God protect thee, 
ternal bosom. But my father— Ah! my Julia.” More she would have 
rash severity ! tore me from her said, but my father's voice called her 
arms, prodaimed me infamous, and hence. Ten thousand times I kissed 
forbad me his house! Oh man! of the precious pledge, and have since 
what materials is thy heart com- preserved it as a holy relic, that shall 
posed ? Is it to ape a Roman name charm me in the hour of death, 
that thas,ye shut your feelings against Hope now forsook me ; I left the 
approach, and seem Vo triumph in the garden, and wandered l know not 
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whither, till the morning dawned minds of the millioo,is syn&nindbus 
u^6r» me. I repaired to the house of with crime: I was sooh taught «this 
a dear friend, who, I knew, would be bitter lesson. You will consider 
a mediator between* me and my of- these, perhaps, but weak palliatives j 
fended father. When she heard jrny let no one dape, however, to condemn 
story she wept with tenderfcst pity, me for falling till they have withstood 
bade me be comforted, and spoke the same weight* 
with confidence of my father’s for- A life , of prostitution is a life of 

f iveness, when he should know that unmitigated wretchedness : but my 
was yet innocent. She left me career in infamy has been short. I 
with strong assurances of success; write this on that bed from which 1 
but returned with anguish to tdJ me shall never rise again : the constant 
that nor prayers, nor tears, nor intrea- agony of an upbraiding conscience 
ties could soften that inexorable heart, has preyed upon my vitals, and I 
Thus abandoned, I looked round hail with joy that moment which is 
to s6e whither I should turn my for- to free me from misery. I shall 
lorn course. To stay in my native Stand before my judge, and my father 
place was impossible; 1 must fly shall stand there too:* my crimes 
somewhere. London was the spot shall be read aloud, and every one 
where best we may be forgotten, and fall like a thunderbolt upon his ear: 
thither I resolved to go. In the me- my punishment shall be declared, and 
nial employment of a servant I hoped he too shall fall beneath the frown of 
to find a refuge from necessity. Yet, God; for, not a vice has stained my 
ere I quitted for ever, scenes twined hfe that draws not its origin from his 
round my heart, bv the remembrance cruel severity. Forgive me, Sir, that 
of the happiest hours there passed I have thus trespassed on your time; 
that ever gladdened the human heart, but there are those who may, per- 
I took a last farewell of them. I haps, reap advantage from the narra- 
stole at midnight once more to my tive'of the dying 
beloved home, walked over every London , H—y -street, Julia. 

place that had been dear to me, Dec. U, I boy . 
looked with tearful eyes upon the _____ 

little room where was my library, and 

in which l had wept o'er fictitious 1 hr Bee. — imo. VII. 

woes less than my own; and, as I brixplky. 

turned away, bade them adieu for ^T^HfS celebrated engineer was a 
ever ! 1 man of singular character. When 

I will not, Sir, detail to you the he had a plan to form, he usually went 
rest of my miserable life. In Lon- to bed, and lav there working it out in 
don I found that the purest inten- his head till the design was completed, 
lions were of no avail without friends. It is recorded of him, that being 
I offered myself wherever 1 thought I asked in the House of Commons for 
could get employment ; but I was what he supposed rivers were created, 
uniformly rejected, sometimes with lie answered after a pause, to feed 
contempt, sometimes with ridicule, navigable canals, 
and sometimes with insult. The lit- king william iii. 

tie money I had was soon expended. This prince was passionately fond 
and I had now before my eves the of hunting; and he made it a point of 
horrid prospect of a wretched death, honour never *to be outdone in any 
From self-annihilation I shrunk back leap, however perilous. A certain 
appalled: not from any dread of the Mr. Cherry, who was devoted to the 
future, but from irresolution to in- exiled family, took occasion of this, 
fiict voluntary pain. When life is to *form perhaps the most pardonable 
held upon contingencies, the props design which was ever laid against a 
of virtue are shaken : while there is a king’s life. He regularly iotned the 
prize to struggle for, the labour is royal hounds, put himself fbremost, 
ass waged; but when contumely im- and took the most desperate leaps, in 
pntes the vices which are yet unacted, the hope that William might break 
it requires fortitude to stem the cur- his neck in following him. One day, 
neat ot temptation. Poverty, in the howeyer, he accomplished one so 
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irrfrainently dangerous, that the king 
whfcti he came to the spot, shook his 
head and drew back. 

SALMON. 

This fish is now somewhat scarce 
in Worcesterj but there were such 
quantities formerly, that there are 
many old indentures now in Wor- 
cester, by which it is covenanted, 
that apprentices shall not be com- 
pelled to eat salmon more than twice 
a week, as is now the case with the 
ploughmen in Devonshire, and the 
fishermen’s boys at North Shields. 

POLISH DANCBS. 

The Polonaise is little more than a 
march in file (as nearly as may be in 
a figure of eight! to music, soft and 
slow, bordering upon the solemn. 
If a gentleman who has stood out, is 
desirous of coming in, he approaches 
the leading couple, claps nis hand, 
and the hand of the lady is yielded to 
him, himself being liable to be dis- 
placed in a similar manner. During 
the march, is made every now and 
then a certain step, trifling, yet diffi- 
cult to take — a movement of the feet 
so obscure as scarcely to be observed. 

There is another dance, also peculiar 
to the country , which is singularly wild. 
It is styled the Cracoviac . Its figure 
is more complicated than the last. 
This dance is also performed by a 
great number of couples, by a large 
company, who, instead of marching, 
skip round the room to music, gay and 
any, making a step in which one heel 
is kicked against tne other with a hop. 
They all arrive in a body at a parti- 
cular part of the room, where the 
whole company, men and women, 
give a sudden, loud, shrill, and fright- 
ful scream! then in an instant turn 
about, begin skipping as before, aad 
clapping their hands to the move- 
ments of the tune. 

TEMPOKA MUTANTUK. 

Isaac Walton, in ■ his Life of Sir 
Henry Wotton, relates, that when 
Sir Henry was studying at Oxford, 
his father, then dean of Canterbury, 
dreamed that the university treasury 
was robbed by five townsmen and 
poor scholars, and immediately wrote 
to his son, from* Kent, the nature of 
his dream. 14 This letter, (says Mr. 
Walton) coming to his son’s bauds 
the very morning after the robbery 
was committed, and when the city 

Univbiisal Mag. Vol. IX. 


and university were both in a per- 
plext inquest after the thieves; then 
did Sir Henry shew his father's letter, 
and by it such light was given of this 
work of darkness, that the five guilty 
persons were presently discovered 
and apprehended, without putting; 
the university to so much trouble as 
the casting of a figure" And yet so 
great an alteration has takeh place in 
the public mind, that there are now 
three persons, one male and two fe- 
males, in durance vile, for only copy- 
ing an example which was set them by 
the most learned characters in the first 
university of Europe, not more than 
two centuries ago. 

A Full and. Interesting Account nf 
the Brazils, 

[ Concluded from p. 23.] 

LAWS. 

T HE form of their laws is called 
curiacao, the witnesses corientC y 
and the person accused cariade . A 
man is here seized, imprisoned, and 
the depositions taken against him; 
and after continuing a certain time, 
(whose greater or Jess duration- de- 
pends upon money and interest) he is 
examined. His answers, whether of 
denial, confession, or information, 
are written* and signed: he is then 
remanded back to his confinement. 
Some farther time elapses according 
to the magnitude or insignificance of 
the afiair, when the curiacao takes 
piacej the accused and accuser are 
confronted, the accusation is read, 
and the prisoner is desired to give his 
answers on its truth, and what he has 
to defend it. After these are noted, 
the first examination of the prisouer 
is repeated to the witness, whose re- 
marks on it are also taken down, and 
the papers are signed by both parties. 
This is transacted by a judge, or mi- 
nister, and two clerks, whose signa- 
ture is added, to authenticate tiie 
whole. The papers then pass to the 
court of justice, who decide finally 
on the question, and pronounce 
sentence; from which, in some cases, 
appeal lies to the grand court in Lis- 
bon, or it is referred to the clemency 
of the prince. 

Their legal procedure for crim. con. 
is the following:— The first applica- 
tion is made to the judicial power. 
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which gives orders to confine the frail instantly taken off, and a gown <or 
culprit till the issue of the affair; and thick jacket adopted by some in tfyeir 
then, after the examination of wit- stead, while others content thepselves 
nesses, &c. transmits the documents with remaining in their shirt and 
and refers the final determination and drawers. 

sentence ofdivorce to the ecclesiastical The usual dress of the ladies is a 
court, so far as respects the man and single petticoat over a chemise. The 
wife 3 reserving to itself the ‘punish- latter is composed of the thinnest 
ment of the male delinquent . This muslin, and is generally much worked 
latter measure consists of a severe fine and ornamented ; it is made so full at 
and imprisonment, towards those who the bosom, that on the smallest move- 
can afford it; ,but sometimes of trans- ment it drops over one or both 
portation to Angola. shoulders, leaving the breast perfectly 

The business is always dispatched exposed; and besides this, it is so trans- 
without delay; and if the case be very parent, that the skin is every wjiere 
flagrant, the female is doomed to a visible underneath. This violation of 
convent for life, to be maintained by feminine delicacy appears the more 
the husband at about ten-pence per disgusting, as the complexion of the 
diem. The parties cannot marry Brazilians in general very indif- 
again during (heir joint Jives. ferent, approaching to an obscure 

The generality of crimes are punish- tawny colour. Stockings are scarcely 
ed with imprisonment j but the atro- ever used ; and during the rainy 
cious one of murder and treason, with season, which is to them cold, they 
death, unless the parties are opulent ; shuffle about in a pair of slippers, and 
1 ft which case they too often escape, by are accommodatea with a thick blue 
means of the subtilties of the law, by and white cotton wrapper, ora woollen 
appeal, or by pardon. Punishment by great coat faced with shag, similar to 
torture is forbidden, and steer etos are the German envoys. When attending 
substituted in its stead. The laws re- mass, a deep black silk mantle, worn 
specting debtors are extremely lenient ; over the head, conceals the transparent 
a fate ordinance at Bahia prohibits im- costume beneath, , They let the hair 
prisonment for debt, unless it be a grow to a great length : it is twisted, 
swindling or fraudulent transaction, fastened in a knot on the head, and 
which is punished by confinement till always loaded with a profusion of po- 
restitution is made, or \he injured matum and powder of tapioca. On 

E relents. If an individual finds some public occasions, and visits of 
df unable to pay his creditors, he ceiemony, a few ladies of rank adopt 
delivers over to them his effects, which the European dress, 
are sold and divided, and he is free ; The singular custom of permitting 
but if he neglects to do this, or refuses the nail of the thumb, or forefinger, 
to pay, the creditors seize by distraint (sometimes both) to grow to a hideous 
every thing he has, except the clothes length, and then paring it to a sharp < 
on nis person, and have claims on point, is common to both sexes. This 
whatever property he may afterwards excrescence, however, is not without 
acquire, till the debt is liquidated, its use, as it serves the men to divide 
manners and customs. the fibres from the tobacco leaf, and 
The male inhabitants generally dress cut it into shape preparatory to rolling 
as in Lisbon, following the English it into segars, to the smoking of which 
modes; except that when visiting on they are greatly .addicted. Their viols 
a holiday, they have an excess of era- ana guitars are also thrummed with 
broidery and spangles on their waist- this nail, the flourishing display of 
coats, and lace to their linen. The which adds, in their opinion, a beauty 
sword they have totally thrown aside, to the instrument. And lastly, these 
(except in office) ; and cocked hats sacred nails are considered as distin- 
are going out of fashion. Shoe and guishing the wearers for an easy in- 
knee buckles of solid gold, and of dolence, which in this country is no 
their own manufacture, are very com- trivial recommendation*. 

mon ; and they are fondly attached to — • ' 

every species of finery. On their * It is a curious circumstance, that 
return home, these gala clothes are a similar custom prevails in China, 
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«At Bahia, there is a Portuguese trary in South America, that if it rain 
comic theatre, under the management in the morning, the expression is-~ 
of an Italian* The house is nothing “ what a dreadful winter!” Ana if 
better- than a bam, and the acting, the sun shine in the afternpon-r 
decorations, &c, are in unison. The M What a beautiful summer 1 ‘ The 
music is the only tolerable part. soil teems with fertility, and rather 
The chief amusements of the citizens requires to be exhausted than ma* 
are the feasts of the different saints, nured. 
processions of nuns, sumptuous fune- mines . 

rals, the holy or passion week, & c. M.Bougainville,ni his voyage round 

Scarcely a day passes without some the world, seems to have collected 
one or other ot these festivals oc- the best information upon this sub- 
curring. Sometimes, on grand occa- ject, and upon the revenue of Brazil, 
sions, after coming from church, they s< Rio Janeiro Is the staple and prm- 

visit each other, and have a more cipal outlet of the riches of Brazil, 
plentiful dinner than common, under The mines called General, are the 
the term banquet ; during and after nearest to the city, at the distance of 
which they drink unusual quantities about seyenty-five leagues. They yield 
of wine ; and, when elevated to an to the king, every year, for his right 
extraordinary pitch, the guitar or of fifths, at least a hundred and twelve 
violin is introduced, and singing com- arrobas of gold; in 1702 they yielded 
mences ; but the song soon gives way a hundred and nineteen. Under the 
to the enticing negro dance. This is a captaincy of the General Mines, are 
mixture of the oances of Africa, and comprehended those of Rio do Morte, 
the fandangos of Spain and Portugal, of Sahara, and of Serro-friQ. The 
It consists of an individual of each sex last, besides gold, produces all the dia- 
dancing to an insipid thrumming of monds that come from Brazil. They 
the instrument, always to one mea- are found at the bottom ot a river, of 
sure, with scarcely any action of the which they turn the course, in order 
legs, but with every licentious motion to separate from the pebbles m ltfc 
ot the body, joining in contact during bed, the diamonds, topazes, chry* 
the dance, in a manner strangely im- solites, and other stones of inferior 
modest. The spectators, aiciing the quality. 

music with an extemporaneous cho- ” Of all tjiese stones, the diamonds 
rus, and clapping of tne hands, enjoy alone arc contraband : they belong to 
the scene with an indescribable zest, the undertakers, who are obliged to 
These amusements, with parties into give an exact account of the diamonds 
the country, and a few others of a found, and to.place them id the hands 
trifling nature, added to the enervat- of the intendam appointed by the king 
ing idleness in which the Brazilians for this purpose, who deposits them 
are plunged, constitute their whole immediately in a casket encircled with 
happiness. iron and shut with three locks. He 

natural geography. has one of the keys, the viceroy an- 

In Brazil, says .Mr. Pinkerton, other, and the assay er of the royal 
(Geog. Vol. tit. p.723.) the rainy treasury the third. This casket is 
season begins in April, and ends in enclosed in a second, scaled by the 
August. This is called the winter, three persons above-mentioned, and 
though, in fact, the heat is equal or which contains the three keys of the 
superior to that tof the dry season, or first. The viceroy has not the power 
summer. These terms are so arbi- of visiting its contents. He only con- 

____ signs the whole to a third strong cof- 

wliere the men of learning, as they fer, which he sends to Lisbon, after 
stile themselves, suffer the nails of having set his seal on the lock, iney 
their little fingers to grow sometimes are opened m the presence or tne 
to the enormous length of 3 inches, king, who chooses what diamonds he 
for the sole purpose of giving ocular pleases, and pays the pr.ee <0 the utiy 
demonstration of the impossibility of dertakers at the late fixed by their 
their being employed in any sort of agreement. 

manual labour A-&cc Barrow's Travels , “ The undertakers pay to his most 
and Universal Mag. Vol. n. p. 441. Faithful Majesty the value of a piastre 

Q ‘J» 
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Spanish money, each day, for every beautiful which exist $ H is furnished 
slave employed in searching for dia- with every convenience to work with 
tnondsj and the number of these the greatest celerity. As the gold 
slaves may amount to eight hundred, arrives from the mines at the same 
Of all kinds of contraband trade that time that the fleets arrive from Por- 
of diamonds is the' most severely tugal, it is necessary to accelerate the 
punished. If the offender be poor, it work of the mint, and the Coinage 
costs him his life ; if he has wealth proceeds with surprising quickness, 
sufficient to satisfy the law, besides “ The arrival of these fleets renders 
the confiscation of the diamonds) he the commerce of Rio Janeiro very 
is condemned to pay twice their flourishing, but chiefly that of the 
value* to one year’s imprisonment, Lisbon fleet. That of Porto is only 
an,d is afterwards banished for life to laden with wines, brandy, vinegars, 
the coast of Africa. Notwithstanding provisions, and coarse cloths, manu- 
this severity? there is a great contra- factured in that city or its environs, 
band of diamonds, even of the most Soon after the arrival of the fleets, 
beautiful, the hope and ease of con- all the merchandise brought is taken 
cealing them being increased by the to the custom-house, where it pays 
small size of the treasure. ten per cent, to the king. It is to be 

“ The gold drawn from the mines observed, that at present, the com- 
cannot be carried to Rio Janeiro, munication of the colony of St. Sacra- 
without being first brought to the mento with Buenos Ayres being 
smelting houses established in each severely prohibited, these rights must 
district, where the right of the crown experience a considerable diminu- 
is received. What results to private tion.* Almost all the most precious 
persons is remitted in bars, with their articles were sent from Rio Janeiro 
weight, number, and the royal arms, to the colony of Sacramento, whence 
All this gold has been assayed by a they were smuggled by Buenos Ayres 
person appointed for this purpose, into Chili and Tferu ; and this frau- 
and on each bar is imprinted the dulent commerce was worth every 
standard of the gold, so that, after * year to the Portuguese more than a 
wards in the coinage the operation million and a half of dollars. In a 
necessary to estimate their due stand- word, the mines of Brazil produce no 
ard may be easily performed. silver ; all that the Portuguese possess 

“ These bars belonging to indivi- is acquired by this contraband trade, 
duals, are registered in the factory of The negro trade was also an immense 
La Pray buna, thirty leagues from Itio object to them. It is impossible to com - 
Janeiro. In this station are a captain, pufe the loss occasional by the' almost 
lieuteuant, and fifty men : here is entire suppression of this branch of 
]*»id the right of fifths ; and besides contraband trade. It occupied alone 
a toll of a real and a half per head on at the least thirty vessels in the coast- 
men, cattle, and beasts of burden, ing trade from Brazil to La Plata. 
Half of the product of this duty be- “ Besides the ancient right of ten 
longs to the King, and the other half per cent, paid to the royal custom- 
is divided between the detachment house, there is another of two and a 
according to rank. As it is impos- half percent, imposed under the title 
sible to return from the mines with- of tree gift, since the disaster at 
out passing by this office, all persons Lisbon in 1755. It is paid imme- 
are there stopped, and searched with diately on leaving the custom-house, 
the greatest severity. whereas a delay of six months is 

“Individuals are afterwards obliged granted for the tenth, on giving good 
to carry all the gold in bars, which security. 

belongs to them, to the mint of Rio Tne mines of Si. Paolo and Par- 

Janeiro, where the value is given in nagua yield to the kihg four arrobas 
coin, commonly in half doubloons, for the fifths eveiy year. The most 
each worth eight Spanish dollars, distant mines, as those of Pracaton 
Upon each of these half doubJoons and Quiaba (Cuyaba), depend on the 

the king gains a dollar, by the alloy - ■■■> — —■■— — » ■ 

and the right of coinage. The mint * The colony of St, Sacramento has 

of Rio Janeiro is one of* the most since been destroyed. 
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captaincy of Matogroso. The fifth equal fame. I have read his works 
oi the above mines is not received more than once or twice; always 
at Rio Janeiro, but that of the mines with high delight, and always With a 
of Goyas is deducted. This captaincy strong conviction that his pbifry 
also possesses diamond mines which abounds with errors Of a bad wBte. 
are forbidden to be worked. Of his Four Seasons, his Spring is 

“ The whole of the expence of the incontestably the best, and to that, 
king of Portugal at Rio Janeiro, for as it is the first, I shall first pay my 
the payment of the troops and civil attention. 

officers, and for the chanjes of the The fault that will most forcibly 
mines, the maintenance of die public strike a careful reader of Thomson is 
buildings, the careening of vessels, an ungraceful redundancy Of words; 
amounts to about six hundred thou- these are often heaped up in such an 
sand dollars. The expences of build- undistinguishing manner, that the 
mg ships of the line and frigates there sense is often obscured, and the beauty 
stationed are not included. of the imagery often injured. But 

„ d # .. j al * r this fault is little perceptible in 

Recapitulation , and the amount of Spring 5 there is a force, a harmony, 
the average of different objects oj ^ elegance of language in th£ 
royal revenue. which cannot be found so entirely in 

“ A hundred and fifty arrobas either of the other season^, 

of gold, the average produced Dollars. Another error, frequent in this 
by the royal fifths, are in writer, is the usage of unauthorised, 

Spanish money 0 f compounded, and of inelegant 

The duty on diamonds 240,000 d t | ie followintr are 

The duty on coinage 400,000 lAls lwe I01i0Win g are 

Ten per cent, from the custom- proors . 

house £*60,000 <c Still let my song a nobler note assume. 

Two and a half percent, of free And sing the irrfusive force of spring on 

gift 87,000 man.” Spring, l. SQb. 

Right of toll, sale of employ- “Ah then! instead of love-entiVenM 

merits, offices, and generally cheeks 

all the profits of the mines .... 226,000 Qf sunn y features, and of ardent eyes, 

Duty on slaves ••• HO, 000 wMb flowing rapture bright, dark looks 

Duty on fish oil, suit, soap, and succeed* 

the tenth on the provisions Suffused and glaring With untender fire.” 

of the country t‘J0,000 ° 6 ih j 10 g£ 

. 0 771 T7 “ Young day pours in apace, 

Total -.00, ,‘)00 And opdns all .the lawny prospect wide ** 

<rT7 , • * , j . * "7i r Summer, l. 60, and 1. 77$. 

‘ f From which, deducting the above 

expences, it will be seen that the king . . . , , ^ t ^ rnl « s sprmg ‘ n 

of Portugal draws from Rio Janeiro, Averts her bu,>hf„lface. IL l., 

a revenue exceeding ten millions of ttrulgem, hence th« ™rbl. " 
French livres.” * 

■ ■ ' u While tyrant heat dtxpreading through 

the skv.” lb. /. 209. 

SxRICTU K E8 ^Me^Po ETR Y of „ They ^ ^ brclthing harvest to the 

T ?I?» . . ... That throws refreshful round a ratal smelt" 

HE interesting criticisms upon * 64. 

Gray, Schiller/ Shakspeare, &c. His swelling sides 

which have lately ornamented the Laves a<? he float* along the herbagd 
pages of your Magazine, leave me brink.” 

room to hope that the following « Boneaih the touch 

upon Thomson*# Seasons , may not be Of forming art, imagination- fiu^dd." 
unacceptable. Thomson may now Autumn, L HO. 

aspire to the dignity of a classic; and «. Along the woods, along the moorish fens 
yet he has undergone less of critical p lgll3 

the sad genius of the coming 

examination than any author of Winter, i. gg. 

,lM . ■" " “ Who would not think this an epi- 

* wC4lG,oGG thet derived from Barbary ? 
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“ The branling bropk •. 
And cave, presageful, send a hollow moan 
Resounding long in listening Fancy’s ear.* 

JM.70. 

These are few instances taken from 
manv: and not even the most en* 
thusiastic of his admirers will venture 
T believe to defend them. To return 
however to Spring. 

To those who have been accus- 
tomed to find beauty in the following 
passages, it will be unpleasant to learn 
that their admiration must be trans- 
ferred to other poets : describing the 
sorrows of the nightingale when her 
nest is robbed, he adds, 

41 She sings 

Her sorrows thro’ the night ; and, on the 
bough 

Sole-siuing, still at every dying full 
Takes up again, & c .” — L <22. 

The finest and most picturesque 
expression in this passage is from 
Shakspeare : 

“ If music be the food of love, plav on, 

* # * # 

That strain again— it had a dying fall t 
Oh ! it comes o’er my ear like the sweet 
south 

That breathes upon a bank of violets 
Stealing and giving odour.” 

Twelfth. Nighty Act I. Sc. I. 

I could not 6top my pen without 
finishing these exquisitely beautiful 
lines, though the latter part has no- 
thing to do with Thomson. Again , 

“ *Tis on some evening, sunny, grateful, 
mild, 

When nought but balm is breathing thro ’ 
the ivoods” l, 70S. 

Here he has copied a most heavenly 
passage from Milton : 

4< The soft delicious air 
To heal the scar of these corrosive fires, 
Shall breath her balm ” 

Paradise bast) It.JI. 1. 40 1 . 

f 

Before I conclude this letter, I 
will cursorily advert to another pas- 
sage *m Spring , for the sake of vindi- 
cating Shakspeare from a contume- 
lious remark of Johnson. Thomson 
says, 

“ Where the dun umbrage o'er the falling 
stream, Sec *' l. 1024. 

Your readers doubtless recollect a 
paper in Dr. Johnson’s Rambler , 
where that critic examines the Mac • 


bptk of Shakspeare, and among others 
the following lines! • 

— “ Come thick night ! 

And pail thee in the dunnest smoke of 

•hell 1” 

Upon this passage the critic ob- 
serves, (after admiring the grandeur of 
the whole invocation) “yet its effica- 
cy is destroyed by the insertion of an 
epithet now seldom heard but in the 
stable, and dun night may come or go 
without any other notice than con- 
tempt .** No. 1$8. 

Would this fastidious artd tasteless 
critic have said, that the following 
lines from Milton too might be dis- 
missed with contempt? 

“ The Creator then surveyed 
Hell and the gulf between, and Satan there 
Coasting the wall of heaven on this side 
night, 

In the dun air sublime.” 

P L B. III. 1.72. 

In each of the above two quota- 
tions, in fact, the epithet dun is applied 
in a most forceful manner, and excites 
a grand and awful idea. 

Should these remarks be inserted, 
I will send you a continuation of 
them for the ensuing number; and 
remain, Sir, &c. 

Rath , Feb. 1. H. Yelverton. 


On Modern Architecture. 

Sir, 

r |^HE study of modern architcc- 
1 fure having lately become very 
general, so that its principles and 
practice are pretty well understood, 
trad digested into some kind Of me- 
thod and regularity, permit me to 
send you a few thoughts on that part 
of it which has prevailed in this king- 
dom from the times of the Saxons to 
the reign of Henry the 8th, and on its 
revival in the present century. The 
stile of architecture, which is vulgarly 
called gothic, is very improperly dis- 
tinguished by that name, for it is lit- 
tle indebted to the Goths, either for 
its origin or improvements, except so 
far as the nations who first adopted it 
are descended from the Goths; but 
the truth is, it was originally applied 
as a term of reproach by the revivers 
of Grecian literature, to distinguish It 
from that more pure and scientific 
stile, and thence has obtained the 
name of gothic all over £urope, 
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tbbugh the different species of it vary rians, a circumstance which has given 
according to the nations by whom it me no small degree of pleasure, 
has been adopted. Who the Goths A few years ago all architecture 
were may be learnt from Mr. Pinker* opt Grecian was, by the vulgar/ and 
ton’s elaborate and convincing Es- many above the vulgar, called gothic, 
say on that nation. The intentibn Since the year 1771 , more correct 
which I have at present, is to pro* ideas have begun to prevail, and it 
mote the study and practice of that has been proved by many men of 
species of architecture which is pecu- deep research and judgment, that 
liarly called English, and which took three different stiles are found in this 
its rise in this nation about the reign nation, the Saxon, the Norman, 
of Stephen or Henry the second, juag- whose pillars and arches are’ circular 
ing it not only the most beautiftd but and heavy, and the English, whose 
the best adapted for convenience, both pillars are slender and arches pointed, 
in sacred and civil architecture, and The origin of the English is dated 
because I think the Grecian is neither from the reign of Hemw the 2d, for 
capable of calling forth such exertions at that period the circular arch was 
of genius, so pleasing to the eye, nor entirely disused, and the pointed one 
so well suited to the uses for which it become general. It continued in its 
is intended. pure ana simple state till the reign of 

The origin of the architecture pecu- Edward the '<d, when a more orna- 
liar to this country is not difficult to mented stile began to prevail, of 
find out, for when the Saxons settled which the first specimens are to be 
here they found many buildings left found in the works of William of 
by the Homans; the temples they Wykebam, the illustrious founder of 
converted into churches, ot the for- Winchester school, and New College, 
tresses some they destroyed, and Oxford. This stile has been denomi- 
built others after the Roman me- nated the pure, and the former the 
thud; by degrees they adorned the early gothic, for which we ought to 
simplicity of the Roman arch and substitute the word English. The 
pillar, with many grotesque orna- sepulchral chapel of Henry the 4fh, 
ments, though their successors (the in Canterbury cathedral, is one of the 
Romans) added many more, so that finest specimens of* this elegant stile ; 
in the time of Henry the lstj rarely a and the chattel on the bridge at Wake*? 
single Roman arch was to be found; field, built by Edward the 4th, one of 
of the few they left standing, there is the latest; one addition of ornament 
one at Lincoln, which is the north produced another, till, in the reign of 
gate of the city; and twenty years Henry the Sth, the inventive and ex- 
ago there was another at Canterbury, ecutive powers of our English artists 
which was taken down by greater became exhausted by excess of aft ; 
barbarians than the Saxons them- and at the same time the introduction 
selves. A few more may perhaps be of » less splendid form .of worship/ by 
found, though they are only known means of the reformation, contri- 
to the antiquarian. • buted to the decline of an art which 

The Saxon architecture, soon after arrived under popery at the highest 
the conquest, gave way to another in- state of excellence. About this time 
troduced by the Normans, which, too, the revival of literature, by bring- 
though it lasted but a short time, pro- ing back a taste for Grecian study, 
duced many specimens of great beau- recalled also the Grecian architecture, 
ty and elegance, of which the quire of which was introduced into this coun- 
Canterbuiy cathedral is the most ad- try by Charles the 1st and the Earl of 
mired. It was in this venerable pile, Arundel, so that gothic buildings 
in the year 1803, that the idea first were not only despised and neglected, 
struck me of the origin of the painted but when they stood in need of re- 
arch, which forms the peculiarity of pairs, were injudiciously decorated 
the gothic or English stile, from the with splendid patches of Grecian ar- 
mtersection of two circular arches: chiteeturc; and as the two harmo- 
an idea which I have since found con* nize very ill together, some, of our fi- 
firmed by many profound antique- nest cathedrals are spoiled by this 
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heterogeneous mixture of things succeeded Mr. Wyart, though nbt 
which areessentially different. possessed of equal taste ana juag- 

A taste for English architecture be- ment ; by whom he will be succeeded 

S o to revive about Mv years ago j I have yet to be informed. My next 
t many buildings professing "to be will attempt to show the superior 
built in that style were English only beauty and convenience of English to 
in name, and in having a few pinna- Grecian architecture, and name those 
cles along their battlements, with books by which the study of this art 
something like a painted arch in their may principally be advanced, 
windows and doors. Of this a strik- I remain, &c. 

ing example is to be found in the W. Burdon. 

new buiMing of the Archbishop of Hartford, near Morpeth, 

York's palac^ at Bishop Thorpe, and Feb. 9 , 1809. 
many others might be given. The Erratum in my last letter -.—page 
most complete and iudicioQs restorer 26, first line, for Hero read Them 
of the gothic or English stile, was Mr. at Agrigentujn* 

Essex, of Cambridge} to him has 


CRITICISM. 

a Nulli ncgabimus, nulli differetnus justitiam.’ 


Discourses on the Management of 
JyjPANTS, and the Treatment of 
their Diseases. Written in attain 
familiar style to render them intel- 
ligible and useful to all Mothers . 
&y John Herdman, M. D. — 
Pages 300. 

r |^HIS work engages the public 
JL attention to one of the most in- 
teresting and important subjects that 
can occupy the human mind. The 
cam and management of 1 infants is a 
neglected branch of study 5 and in 
this age of refinement and luxury, the 
greatest evils are often introduced 
uito society bf the continuance of 
obsolete prejudices and practices; 
&rtd this alarming circumstance calls 
alpud for scriou* reformation, and 
that through every class in the com- 
munity. 

Parents are impelled by nature and 
affection, to watch with tender and 
anxious solicitude over the health and 
■welfare of their offspring *, but this 
anxiety is often directed to a line of 
conduct dangerous both in its nature 
and consequences. The laws and 
operations of nature are extremely 
simple and beautiful* and providence 
has afforded a suitable supply to the 
wants of the various tribes of being 
that cover the earth. To man, the 
lord of the creation, he has not been 
unmindful. But man is the creature 
of caprice, of folly, and of fashion, 
whicu the arts and. luxuries of civi- 


lized life have introduced, in opposi- 
tion to those laws of nature ana pro- 
vidence which are wisely suited to 
the exigences of our being. 

The inquiries connected with this 
work appear to have been a favourite 
object of pursuit with Dr. Herdman, 
and he has entered upon a task by 
no means popular. Although a va- 
riety of treatises have been written 
upon the subject, there are few com- 
paratively who have ventured to at- 
tack those deep rooted prejudices 
which have too long governed the 
practices of mothers, and which owe 
their origin chiefly to empiricism and 
ignorance. In this respect Dr. H. 
has neither feared the offence or pre- 
judices of mothers, but directed them 
to the “ faithful and unerring hand of 
nature/’ But we cannot help fearing 
with Dr. Gregory, “that this practice 
is not likely to become soon general. 
Physicians do not concern themselves 
with subjects of this kind, or with the 
regimen of mankind, unless their ad- 
vice is particularly asked. These 
matters are founded on established 
customs and prejudices, which it is 
difficult to conouer and dangerous to 
attack j nor will it ever be attempted 
by men who depend on the favour 
and Caprice of the world for subsis- 
tence, and who find if their interest 
rather to sooth prejudices than to op- 
pose them/’ ir Dr. Herdman is able 
to withstand such obstacles he heed 
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ndt dread animadversion, for his is the evidence to the savage tribes, whose 
caAse of helpless humanity, a cause infants are by no means subject to 
which future generations will grate- the many diseases, and the conse- 
fully applaud and justly appreciate, quent mortality which prevail among 
The work consists of two dis- civilised states. Whenever the ill- 


courses, the first of which is the most 
important, and deserves the serious 
ana attentive perusal of all parents. 
The second discourse relates to the 
primary diseases of the infant, and 
gently assists the mother in under- 
standing the cause of those diseases, 
which are often wrapt in obscurity. 
Without this knowledge, it is vain to 
introduce the use of drugs, or the 
nostrums of our quacks, which have 
long enriched the coders of some of 
the most ignorant and vulgar of man- 
kind, and which deserves the repre- 
hension of any respectable practitioner 
in medicine. 

The author in the first discourse 
reprobates the “ implicit confidence 
which is placed in the judgment and 
opinion of mid wives and nurses,” 
and the mistakes which result from 
their supposed experience, which is 
“ mere repetition of the same prac- 
tices, be they wright or wrong,” and 
certainly not founded in nature, but 
owe their origin to ignorance and 
credulity. 

He next proceeds to draw a com- 
parison between man and other ani- 
mals, in which he closely follows the 
learned Dr. Gregory upon the same 
subject. Instinct is considered as the 
unerring principle m the manage- 
ment ot infants; and though it may 
be difficult to draw the line of distinc- 
tion between instinct and reason, 
owing to the artificial state of society, 
yet enough is discoverable in ana- 
logy. “Where are we to find pre- 
cepts for our guide?” says Dr. H. 
€t Not in civilized society, nor even 
among savage nations; but among 
the inferior animals, where the dic- 
tates of nature and of instinct reign 
free and uncontrouled, and where 
every action is strictly consonant to 
the nature and condition of their in- 
fant offspring.'* Page 15. 

Following instinct as a guide, Dr. 
H. describes the management of* the 
infant from the moment of bittb. 
He rejects almost all the common 
modes, of treatment and advises the 
mother continually to consult the 
simplicity of nature. He appeals for 

Universal Mag. Vcl. IX. 


fant is allowed the free exercise of It# 
vital energies, and its body preserved 
from injurious powers, there is little 
danger of disease and death. “ The 
great source of all the ills of infant hu- 
manity is mismanagement. Ignorance, 
false reasoning, and fancied improve- 
ments, have introduced a thousand 
absurdities, in the dress of infants, in 
their food, and in the temperature to 
which they are exposed, as well as in 
every other part of their manage- 
ment.’* Again, " he suffers from no 
less than five causes — exposure to 
cold, from being tumbled on the s 
nurse’s knee, from friction by her" 
rude hands, from the nature of the 
cleansing substance immediately after 
birth, and most severely from the ex* 
conations and inflammations, which 
follow this officious cleansing of Ms 
skin.” The doctor thus very judi- 
ciously shews the absurdity of this 
line of conduct, in each of these par- 
ticulars, and demonstrates that such 
practices are not founded in nature or 
the reason of things. 

Under the head of nursing, we 
have some* just censures on that ab- 
surd and unnatural practice of forcing 
children to take extraneous food 
against their own natural feelings. 
Nature remonstrates with the igno- 
rant and unfeeling parent, but in 
vain. The child must early be cram- 
med with food, and if its body is not 
deranged, it must then have physic. 
This is the uniform practice j* and 
professional characters are teized con- 
tinually, without being able to cen- 
sure such practice, ft is more ho- 
nourable, however, to remonstrate 
plainly with parents, than sacrifice 
tiie dignity of the profession either to 
the ignorance, or pride, or weakness 
of mankind. The doctor then expos- 
tulates with mothers . — f< What then 
must happen, if a mother does not 
nurse her infant? Disease must hap- 
pen. For, by so doing, she violates 
the laws ana institutions of nature, 
which cannot be done with impu- 
nity ; cannot be done without throw- 
ing the constitution into disorder and 
disease ; into disease both general and 
K 
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local $ swellings, inflammations, and two discourses affords a good epko&e 
suppurations in, the breasts; milk ufthe whole, and with which we shall 
fevers and miik sores. Besides, if a conclude. ** In the first of these dis- 
motherdoes not nurse her infont, her courses I have shewn you how to pre- 
Constitution is either so much in- serve the health of your infants) in 
jured that she becomes barren ; or if the second, how to remove their 
this should not happen, she becomes diseases. The preservation of health 
pregnant again, and the injurious consists in preventing the operation 
effects of frequent child bearing with- of the causes which produce disease* 
out nursing are not to be told. The Attend, therefore, to the rules deli- 
constitution may stand it out awhile ; veredin the first discourse, and pre- 
out, at least, derangement of consti- serve the health and the life of your 
tution and disease will come ; prema- infant*, neglect them and witness 
ture old age and death.” Page Q3. their diseases and their death. 

The first discourse concludes by “ The cure of disease comprises 
some just observations on the right the investigation of its exciting cause 
knowledge of temperature in the ma- or causes ; the removal or prevention 
nageraent of infants and of a eonve- of their action; and lastly, the admi- 
nient and comfortable dress, the in- nitration of such powers as are fitted 
utility and injury of cradles, and the to aid the efforts of nature, in remov- 
conduct to be observed in the progress ing their effects or in reproducing the 
of teething and of gradual weaning, healthful state. The discourse which 
Dr. Herdman, in the second dis- I have just dosed is modelled on these 
course, enters iuto a particular consi- principles; — it is an attempt to found 
deration of the causes, symptoms, na- the treatment of infantile diseases 
ture, and cure of infantile diseases, f upon the firm and indestructible base 
whicH arise from unnatural or impro- of a genuine philosophy.’*’ 
per food; and the undue operation of — — 

temperature in the following order — Considerations on the Causes, On- 
disease of the stomach and bowels, jrcts, ami Consequences of the 
of the nose, lungs, and eyes, and Present War ; and on the Expe- 
disease of the skin . diency or the Danger of Peace with 

It is certainly surprising how igno- France. By William Hoscoe, 
ranee could invent, and prejudice Esq. pp. 135.* 
sanction, the unnatural custom ofde- r |^HlS is a well written pamphlet, 
ranging the stomach of the infant the 1 and in every respect worthy the 
first moment after birth. There are name it bears. Mr. Roscoe is a de- 
no arguments, founded upon a physio- ci ded enemy to the principle of per - 
logical baris, to establish the practice ; petuaL war, as every reflecting man 
and the reasoning here employed is must be. He takes a rapid and dis- 
conclusive, and consistent with the passionate view of the events of the 
general economy of nature. We present war, and the successive causes 
Snow the happy consequences that of it which have been ostensibly ad- 
result tlsom tne child first receiving vanced. He shews that not one of 
only the mother’s milk; and we can the reasons that have been at different 
say with Dr. H. that if the infant be times, considered as the occasion of 
properly managed, if he be not the war, now exists, and that conse- 
thrown into the state of disease, if the quently the nation might demand 
changes which take place in his body from its ruler a' knowledge of what 
and m his bowels be not interrupted the grounds are upon which we are 
iOr disturbed, assuredly the meconium now contending. He sees no solid 
will be discharged, for the one » the objections to a peace with Bonaparte; 
consequence of the other.'* but one of his arguments upon this 

This subject is farther illustrated by head is sufficiently fallacious. u As 
observations on some passages ex- the primary motives of the war ex- 
tracted from Underwood, Moss, and phea, new ones however arose; and 
other writers ; with a chemical analv- we next carried on the contest, le- 
vs of milk and its effects upon the cause the government with which we 
infant constitution. had to treat was vnablb to maintain 

The author’s recapitulation of the the accustomed relations of peace and 
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Amity; as if the same government 
vMiich could call forth the energies of 
a nation to successful warfare, had 
not sufficient authority to grant it re- 
pose.” With all due deference to 
Mr. Roscoe, we would answer cer- 
tainly not: and Mr. Roscoe need not 
travel far into historical records to 
find it so. We do not, in particu- 
lar, say that Bonaparte cannot main- 
tain a peace if he made one, but to 
the general proposition we strongly 
Object, that the power which calls 
forth the energies of a nation is neces- 
sarily efficient to command them 
into repose. Those very energies 
would themselves become the oppo- 
sing barrier: and history is full of 
facts that prove the easiness of excit- 
ing, but the difficulty of ruling a mul- 
titude. To nndam the headlong cur- 
rent is often but a moment’s labour ; 
but to check its course again, defies 
the same power. The French revo- 
lution itself was an awful and la- 
mentable proof of this. 

Mr. Roscoe’s arguments in favour 
of a pacification with France are those 
of a temperate and an enlightened 
mind. It is surely a boon w orth trying 
for; and besides (or what do we now 
contend? The chimera ot the balance 
of power, for the preservation of 
which former statesmen laboured and 
armies fought, none will be so hardy 
as to name : allies we have none, and 
we have no further need therefore to 
subsidize them till they find it conve- 
nient to leave us : that war is a benefit 
to a nation no one will affirm ; that 
our commerce, our manufactures, 
our industry, our wealth, and our 
happiness, would be advanced by 
peace is beyond contradiction; and 
that we can force Bonaparte into one, 
with the whole continent at his beck 
and numerous armies scattered all 
over it, is a probability which nobody 
on the outside of Bedlam will confide 
in. 

“ If it be true,” says Mr. Roscoe, 
** as we are every day reminded by 
the advocates for the wa**, that we are 
to contend for our constitution. Our 
liberties, our religion, and our laws, it 
is only because wc ourselves bring them 
voluntarily forwards, and submit them 
to the hazard of the die. At what pe- 
riod, since the revolution in France, 
lias the French government proposed 


to us that we should relinquish or di- 
vest ourselves of any of thesfc invalua- 
ble treasures > If we look either to 
the treaty of Amiem, the discussions 
on the war in 1 80S, or the negotia- 
tions in 1806, we find no traces of any 
propositions on the part of France, 
which could infringe in the slightest 
degree upon the independence, the 
interest, or the prosperity of this coun- 
try. Even the complaiuts made bv 
theFiench ruler against the licenti- 
ousness of the British press were aban- 
doned, apd eventually formed no part 
of the discussions. In the negocia 
tions in 1806, we shall find, that so 
far from any concessions being re- 
quired from us, every demand upon 
which we insisted as essential to the 
interests of this country , was complied 
with. They were, in fact, even more 
than complied with, and the island of 
Tobago was voluntarily added by the 
French to their own concessions, 
upon the principle alleged by them, 
and not by our ministers, that it was a 
British island. Is it then in this that 
we recognize any intention on the 
part of France to encroach upon either 
our honour or our interest? or has it 
not been on the contrary openly as- 
serted by the present administration, 
that the pi offered peace was rejected, 
not because the terms were unaccep- 
table to England, but because they 
weie unsatisfactory to Russia? If, 
however, instead of acceding to just 
and reasonable terms of accommoda- 
tion, we choose, through motives of 
animosity, of resentment, of jealousy, 
or of pride, to continue the war, we 
then must contend for our liberties, 
our lives, and our existence ; as any 
individual in private life may, if he 
thinks proper, stake bis whole* fortune 
against a bubble, and has only himself 
to blame for the result. We might 
have continued at peace in 1803, if 
we would have evacuated Malta, as 
we had agreed to do by the treaty of 
Amiem; or would even have beep 
satisfied by a ten vears possession of it. 
We might have had it in 180o t with 
the cession of Hanover, Malta^ and 
the Cape, with the possessions of the 
French in the East Indies, and the 
island of Tobago in the West, and 
with an acknowledged right of inter- 
ference in the affairs of the continent, 
if our connection v-ith Russia ha«l not 

R 2 
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prevented us from accepting these 
terms. We may have it yet, in 
all probability, if we can subdue 
our exasperated passions, artificially 
blown into a flame by those whose 
interest and whose gratification it, is 
to hurry us on to our rujn: men who 
arc lost to every feeling of the true 
interests of their country, and who, 
in case its constitution should be sub- 
verted by a foreign power, would be 
the first, not only to testify their im- 
licit submission to any government, 
owever tyrannical it might be, but to 
direct its vengeance against those ge- 
nuine friends of liberty and truth, 
who would, under every change of 
exterior circumstances, remain un- 
changed, and who after having de- 
fended their principles in their lives, 
would seal them by their blood.” 

This is the language of reason, and 
which we hail with the greater plea- 
sure, as our ears are daily stunned 
with the splenetic effusions of our 
diurnal prints, which are disgraced, 
for the most part, with mean and 
despicable invectives. It is not by 
“ quips, and sentences, and paper- 
bullets of the brain,” that a man like 
Bonaparte will be " awed from the 
career of his humour :” he can do 
us more injury now by his edicts and 
his restrictions, than we can do him 
with all our formidable navy : deleft- 
da est Carthago is the war-whoop of 
the modern Catos of France; but 
their Scipio will endeavour to accom- 
plish the end by other means. 

We shall conclude our account of 
this pamphlet with the following pe- 
roration with which Mr. It. closes it; 
and at the same time recommend the 
whole work as an able, calm, and dig- 
nified appeal to the good sense, and 
honour, and prosperity of our coun- 
trymen. 

41 Notwithstanding the present 
appearances of increased hostility be- 
tween Great Britain and France, there 
is reason to hope, that by a seasonable 
and temperate exposition of the views 
of the two countries, the foundation 
might be laid for that state of tranquil- 
lity which is so greatly the interest of 
both. \V hatever may be the language 
of Bonaparte with respect to ships, 
colonies, and commerce, these are not 
the objects towaids which his views 
will be directed. Much as he has al- 


ready done, much yet remains to be 
done by him, even after the restora- 
tion of peace, to consolidate and se- 
cure bis newly acquired dominions, to 
ascertain fhe relations and confirm 
the fidelity of bis dependant states, 
and to lay the firm foundations of that 
monarchy of which he is ambitious to 
be the founder. If we interfere not 
with him in these occupations, (and it 
has abundantly appeared that all op- 
position on our part has only defeated 
its own object) he is not likely to en- 
tertain the absurd hope of rivalling 
that maritime superiority, of which, 
if he were to attempt to deprive ns, 
his efforts would be as vain as ours 
have been to overturn his power on 
the continent. That this supposition 
is well founded appears by the uniform 
tenor of the last negotiation, in which 
this true and only basis of general 
tranquillity was repeatedly pointed 
out; and by the offer on the part of 
France, not only to surrender Ha- 
nover and Malta, but to relinquish to 
us her territories in the East Indies, 
to add to our possessions in the West, 
and to guarantee to us the Cape of 
Good Hope. If it had been the ob- 
ject of France to increase her mari- 
time strength and her colonial terri- 
tories, would her politic and long- 
sighted ruler have proposed to have 
surrendered her foreign possessions to 
this country? Or would lie not, on 
the contrary rather have grasped at 
those distant acquisitions, and have 
sought in the plunder of Holland and 
other countries to have added to the 
colonial possessions of France? In 
any ncgociation in which he has as 
yet taken a part, it has not appeared 
that he was willing to disable him- 
self from the attainment of -any object 
which he has deemed of sufficient im- 
portance to be insisted on; and if he 
lias proposed thus to add to our co- 
lonial and maritime strength, there 
is every reason to presume, however 
he may threaten, that he has no se- 
rious intention of contending with it. 

Happily however for this country, 
we have no occasion to place a reli- 
ance on his intentions, or to ask from 
him the concession of our naval supe- 
riority as a favour. If we are but true 
to ourselves, and do not wantonly 
sport with those blessings which Ffo- 
vuUucc has conferred upon us; if. 
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if instead of blindly aiming at couti- 
nefttal influence and connections, we 
duly estimate our own interests, im- 
portance, and security, we may regard 
all the efforts of France to rival us, as 
a maritime power, without dismay. 
In a political point of view, Europe, 
since the commencement of the revo- 
lution in France, has changed her po- 
sition. This country must, in some 
respects, change her position also. 
Her connections with the continent 
are, by her own act* dissolved. The 
balance of power, that chimerical 
source of war and bloodshed, now 
exists not even in name. Instead of 
devoting our exertions, exhausting 
our resources, and risking our very 
existence, in a fruitless and destruc- 
tive contest, let us turn our attention 
to those incalculable sources of pros- 
perity and independence which have 
hitherto been so unaccountably and 
so fatally neglected. Let us attend 
more to ourselves and less to our 
neighbours ; convinced that if we had 
devoted oue tenth part of those im- 
mense sums which have been so la- 
vishly expended in foreign subsidies 
and fruitless expeditions, in promot- 
ing the arts, the agriculture, and the 
internal econony of the country, we 
should have raised ourselves to a just- 
ly merited eminence, and should have 
added to our real strength, impor- 
tance, and respectability. Let us 
establish and consolidate, on princi- 
ples of justice, humanity, and mutual 
interest, our foreign possessions and 
colonies, and adopt such a policy with 
respect to them as may give additional 
vigour to our manufactures, and ad- 
ditional employment to our com- 
merce. By a dignified, but just and 
conciliatory conduct to neutral states, 
let us dissipate the suspicions and 
animosities to which we appear in 
some late instances to have given rise/ 
What would then be.the proud situa- 
tion of this country ? Standing oil her 
own foundation, independent of foreign 
allies* extending herself by her com- 
merct, on the one hand to the east, 

* In the present critical and uncer- 
tain state of affairs between Great 
Britain and America, I forbear to 
touch upon them. The subject would 
of itself be of sufficient magnitude to 
foj;m a sepaiate publication. 


on the other to the west * berxelf the 
emporium of the world* lit this con- 
duct we should find not only our in- 
terest but our safety, and be equally 
and at all times prepared for either 
peace or war. The increase of oar 
commerce will be attended with an 
increase of the maritime strength of 
the state. Those apprehensionaVhich 
operate so forcibly on the weak and 
timid, that France in the event of 
peace mav rival us in our naval glory, 
will be effectually removed. We have 
now in our power the means of great 
national prosperity * with our rpanu- 
factures at home, with our markets in 
the East and West Indies; with the 
imports from the colonies, and that 
intercourse with the rest of the world 
which these advantages will always 
command, who can contend with us ? 
At the same time the instruments of 
our prosperity are the instruments of 
our safety, and the increase of our 
navy, the increase of our strength. 
This is the true position, this the high 
destiny oi our country; and nothing 

HUT A POLITICAL SUICIDE, A TO- 
TAL INCAPACITY TO MEET THE 
BOUNTIES OF PROVIDENCE AND TO 
IMPROVE ITS BLESSINGS, CAN IN- 
DUCE US TO HESITATE FOR A mo- 
ment, AS TO THE COURSE WE 
OUGHT TQ PURSUE." 

View of the Present State of Po- 
land. By George Burnett, late 
of Baliol College, Oxford. I vol. 
1807* 

r i^HIS work cannot distinctly aspire 
X to the merit of an ordinal publi- 
cation, as a very great portion of it has 
already appeared m a periodical journal. 
It is reprinted, however, with various 
insertions and alterations, and the 
concluding chapters are entirely new. 

Mr. Burnett was in Poland about 
ten months, donnected with the fa- 
mily of Count Zamoyski; how he 
employed these fen months we are 
at a loss to conceive, for certainly bad 
he made a judicious use of them he 
might have given to his book a much 
greater degree of utility and interest* 
We are not entitled, however, to 
pass any censure upon this subject, 
for Mr. Burnett candidly states, ajad 
seems to regret his own negli- 
gence : he does not pretend to more 
than be possesses ; and from prongs- 
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ihg little, the reader, in feet, finds turf. Of the towns, it \% a tolerably 
more than be expected. large one that contains two thoukixJ 

Mr. Burnett is a lively and perspi- inhabitants* ‘ Many are dignified 
cuous narrator of facts, which makes with this appellation, where the pco- 
it the more to be lamented that his pie cannot exceed two or three 
task was so little extensive. Chap- hundred. The population of War- 
ter I. is occupied with an account of saw, since the partition, has been on 
Dantzic and its environs, of which the decline. It is now rated at no 
the most remarkable thing in Mr. more than 50,000.— Chapter VI is 
Burnett’s eyes seems to have been devoted to a consideration of travel- 
** that every second man he met had ling, inns, Sec, The former must, of 
a great German pipe in his mouth, course, be bad ; and the latter are so 
or dapgling in his hand. When a little inviting, that on entering, you 
Dantzickerf or German, makes an are assailed with a most abominable 
excursion, he always fakes his pipe host of stinks. ** It is literally true,” 
with him, as an Englishman his says Mr. B. M that frequently after I 
walking stick.” Chapter II relates had proceeded a step or two within 
to the face of the country, forests, the threshold, I was obliged to Jum 
lakes, &c. The surface is slightly back to collect fresh air ana resolution 
uneven, but not sufficiently to inter- ere I could advance.** This is suffi- 
rupt the view towards the farthest . cient to give us an idea of what the 
possible horizon. Hence, though inferior must be. The inns in the 
Poland is a flat country, it is not a interior of Poland are all kept by 
perfect plain, as has been sometimes Jews. — Chapter VII occupied with 
represented. The traveller some- an account of the population, pea- 
times finds himself in an expanse of santry, See, The general population 
surface, almost without a house, a of Poland, prior to its dismember- 
tree, or any single object large ment, has been stated at fifteen mil- 
enough to attract his notice. Soon, lions; but the nobles are fond of 
however, are descried the skirts of thinking thar it has declined since 
some vast forest fringing the distant that event. His account of the Po- 
horizon; and on entering it we pro- lish peasantry exhibits a melancholy 
ceed for eight or ten miles, winding picture of their degradation. They 
with the road through* lofty pines, are scarcely a degree above a Hotten- 
&c. &c. These forests in some tot in intellectual energy ; they arc 
places are fifteen and even twenty the miserable appanage oi an estate, 
miles in all directions : of' an estate and transferred with it like a lot of 
belonging to a certain nobleman, trees. 

nearly one half is computed to be " when a young peasant marries, 
forest; and Mr. Burnett thinks, that his lord assigns him a certain quantity 
not more than one half of the conn- of land, sufficient for the maintenance 
try, generally speaking, is cleared, of himself and family in the poor man- 
A sufficient proof of the low state of ner in which they are accustomed to 
agriculture. Chapter III considers li ve . Should tire family be numerous, 
the soil, vegetable, and animal pro- some little addition is made to the 
ductions; in which we find nothing grant. At the same time, the young 
very curious, except that Mr. Burnett couple obtain also a few cattle, as a 
eays he has " drank wine a hundred cow or two, with steers to plow their 
years old ! ,f Chapter IV relates to land. These are fed in the stubble, 
the climate, air, seasons, &c. and of or in the open places of the woods, as 
which nothing is here told that was the season admits. The master also 
&ot well known before : 'the severity provides them with a cottage, with 
of the climate, and the consequent implements of husbandry, in short, 
aufferings of the Polish peasants, or with all their little moveable property, 
rather savages, are common facts.— la consideration of these grants, the 
In Chapter V we have some ac- peasant is obliged to make a return to 
count of the villages and towns. A the landholder of one half of his la- 
vish village consists of a collection hour ; that is, he works three days in 
of miserable huts, about fifty in all, the week for his lord, and three for 
and rudely covered with straw and himself. If any of lii? cattle die they 
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atre t replaced by the master ; a tit- is occupied with i<6CcM rf the 
cumstance which readers him negli- nobility, manners* ladies, &€. WV 
gent of his little herd, as the death or were much amused with this part of 
loss of same of them is a frequent oc- the work, for it is so frresistiwp ^ 
currence. mic (though written ih 41 sober serietsi* 

u When a farmer rents a farm, the ness’’ by the author), that we W ttn 
villages situated on it, with their in- perfectly exli Hi rated into good htf- 
habitants, are considered as included incur. As a sample of the Poles in 
in the contract* and the farmer de- general, l>e gives a fall length de- 
rives a right to the same proportion of scriptioti of two or three ladies and 
the labour of the peasants for the cul- gentlemen : which is about as saga- 
tivation of that farm, as by the con- dous a plan, as if a fbrearner to 
dition of their tenure they tre bound give an account of Mr. SnerMbsir and 
to yield the lord. her Majesty as a specimeh of English 

“ If an estate be sold, the peasants beauty. But then the beautiful *n£- 
are likewise transferred, of course, taphorical language of Mr. Burnett S 
with the soil, to anew master, subject Count Czartoryssi has eye -brows 
to the same conditions as before. The which are “ moveable by the electric 
Polish boors, therefore, are still slaves* touches of ‘thought.’* The Countess 
and relatively to their political exist- Zamoyska has " sweetly pouting lips 
ence, absolutely subject to the will of — beautiful dark eye-brows, exhibit- 
theii lords as in all the barbarism of ing the gently Waving line'*— lovely 
the feudal times. They are not pri- eyes, lovely form, an$ in fact, lovely 
vileged to quit the soil, except in a every thing, for we cannot follow 
few instances of complete enfranchise- Mr. Burnett through all h k sicken- 
nientj and if they were, the privilege, ingverbosity. 
for the most part, would be merely Chapter XI, which relates to the 
nominal : for whither should they go i domestic accommodation of the Poles, 
They may retire, indeed, into the is most interesting, because most com- 
recesses of the forests, where it is po$- plete, and it is most complete, because 
siblc they may not be traced ; and it is evidently most within the grasp of 
probable, that in times past many re- Mr. Burnett's observation. He gives 
sorted to this expedient to escape from U s an unpleasant idea of the servants, 
the cruelties of a tyrannical master. w ho are atowed thieves whenever 
To fly from a mild master would be they can. Chap. XII is a sort of co- 
obviously against their interest. To rollary to the former, relating to the 
quit the territory of one grandee for diet and domestic life of the Poles, 
that of another, must commonly it not and in which* we have a Polish bill 
always, have been impracticable, for 0 f fere for breakfast, dinner, tea, and 
what landholder would choose to ad- supper. 

mit a fugitive peasant, and thus en- Chapter XTII describes the dress 
courage a spirit ot revolt? Again, it of the Tolanders * among whom the 
is ndt in thej r power, from the circum- ancient costume is rapidly declining, 
stances of their condition, to sell their an d the English manner very gene- 
laboor indifferently to this or that mas- ra u y prevails. Yet there is scarcely 
ter; and it such obstacles did not op- a ny j ar g e company in which will not 
pose, the very extent ot the Polish be found a few, attired after the ancient 
farms, and the consequent want of a mode, being chiefly elderly msn. Chap, 
second contiguous employer, would XIV relates to the mode of salute, 
suffice in most cases to preclude a and Mr. Burnett seems to be quite in 
change of masters. dudgeon at the prickly beards of 

Mr. Burnett offers, in the course of some of his friends who greeted him 
this chapter, some sensible and hu- with the accustomed kiss. The pea- 
mane suggestions for the emanci- santry, in some instances, still fell at 
pation of these oppressed boors. the feet of their lords when they have 

Chapter VIII relates to the agri- a favour to ask. A gentleman salutes 
culture, &c. but it is scanty and un- a lady by kissing hernand, ‘'pn which 
satisfactory; and the same may be occasion an elegant woman, if &b$ 
said of Chapter IX, which concerns happens to be standiug, makes a quick 
the manufactures and trade. Chap, X and lively curtsey (courtesy), her 
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B&rneti's Fiew t>f the present State of Poland. [February 


countenance assuming an expression 
of grateful joy, which is truly fasci- 
nating.*’ Chapter XV considers the 
amusements of Poland, and from Mr. 
B.’s account of the Polish dances, we 
have extracted a short article in our 
present Number. T ~( See the Bee, 
p* 121 .) Among* the amusements , 
he closes a taste for collecting cu- 
riosities, and was surprised one day, 
at the Princess Czartory ska’s, with 
tire sight of Skakspeares chair , which 
her fi&hness had bought when in 
England. * 

44 Her highness has also amassed a con- 
siderable collection of curiosities, of 
various descriptions. Among these, 
the reader may judge of mv pleasing 
surprize on discovering — i n the middle 
of Poland — the chair of Shakspeart ! 
It was one day sent for to the saloon. 
A pretty large chair presently made its 
appearance, and seemingly consisted 
of one entire piece of wood, the back 
being a plane, and somewhat orna- 
mented at the sides ; but what appear- 
ed to me the strangest circumstance of 
all was, that the whole was painted or 
stained of a faint and delicate green 
colour. Being left to wonder for a 
while at appearances, which Mound 
myself utterly unable to explain fiom 
the little knowledge I possessed of the 
antiquities of the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James, some hand was placed on 
the back of the chair, a great case was 
uplifted, and behold, a little, plain, 
ordinary and whitish ‘wooden chair 
appeared, such as might haply he 
found in most of our cottages of the 
present day l This relic of our revered 
bate], the Piincess procured some 
years ago when she was in England, 
and paid tor it a \erv considerable 
sum ; it seems to me that l was told, 
as much as three hundred pounds 1 At 
the same time was exhibited, cased in 
a similar manner, the chair of Ilous- 
seau, in no wise superior in elegance 
of workmanship.” 

Chapter XVI relates to the lan- 
guage and literature of Poland} but 
respecting the latter nothing is said 
in way ot addition to what Mr, Pin- 
kerton has communicated in his 
“ Recollections of Paris/* Chapter 
XVII, on the Universities, &c. oners 
nothing worthy of notice: not so 
Chapter XVIII, on the Polish society, 
which communicates one trait of im- 


morality that almost staggers our 
belief. " Conjugal fidelity, says Mr. 
Burnett , <( is a question of less anxious 
interest in Poland than in England, 
and a husband perhaps acts wisely 
in treating it with philosophic indif- 
ference . It is not uncommon to go 
through a family, and to remark 
upon each younger member — that 
was the fruit of such an amour — that 
of such an other, and so on.’’ If this 
be true, we are indeed yet a virtuous 
people. 

Chapters XIX and XX are of a po- 
litical nature; and here Mr.Burnett is 
a simple narrator of well-known facts, 
and it is therefore unnecessary to fol- 
low him through them. But in Chap. 
XIX, speaking of the religion, we 
suspect he has committed an anachro- 
nism. " At a diet, held in 1658, it 
was ordered that the Socinians, who, 
under the auspices of Soeinus himself, 
had made a greater progress in Po- 
land than in any other country, should 
be banished ; and the order* was ex- 
tended to the Arians, Calvinists, Lu- 
therans, Quakers, and Memnonites.” 
Now, George Fox, the founder of 
Quakerism, was not born till J624, 
and did not begin to visit the conti- 
nent to spread his doctrines till to- 
wards 1 656, and it is hardly probable 
that his followers should have grown 
up in a few months to become objects 
oi legal interference. We offer this 
merely as conjecture, for we have not 
space *o accumulate evidence. 

We have thus given an analysis of 
Mr. Burnett’s book, and expressed 
the pleasure which it has given us in 
various parts. But we cannot dismiss 
the work without adverting to the 
language, which is shamefully incor- 
rect and vitiated. Mr. B. vaunts 
himself in his title-page to be an 
Oxonian; but let him glance over 
the following hortus siccus , all culled 
from his own garden, and judge whe- 
ther his Alma Mater may pride her- 
self upon her son ? 

“ Immediately contiguous to these 
princely palaces, are commonly seen 
houses which arc quite ordinary, often 
shabby" p. 59 . 

The dress of a Sunday is,” &c. 
p. 84. 

“ A thoughtless and a ftctinglcss 
person.” p.*92. 
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Indeed, my brain felt so Jlaccid." 
p. 1&2.*-This is perfect nonsense, 

“The deficiency is supplied by $t 
rich cream, or milk with a fipe head, 
which comes to table scalt p. 23 1. 
Is f he verb to scald an irregular one? 
and if not, why is the preterite par- 
ticiple irregular? 

There is a sort of selfishmcnt in 
affection.” p.S24. 

“ A girl, thus prematurely woman- 
iscd” p. ,S'26.— Mr. Burnett, having 
published some specimens of early 
English writers, might have known 
that the sense of this obsolete word is 
precisely the reverse of what he gives 


it. Sir ft Sidney Wjj*, * f tWf efFeroi* 
sate love of a womah dntb 
a man.’* , 

44 There seems to be no 
tion o ttranhy philosophy*” 4rc, p. tmt 
4 * It appears, however, from 
sequent events, that the iwnqfitkqt lips 
constitution was intended,” Ifec. r p,54& 

These will serve' as land-rriafki to 
Mr. B. in his future literary efforts. 
They are not indeed all ; nor have we 
selected some ingenious metaphors* 
(as at p. 32) : but they are sufficient 
to excite a more, than Ordinary vigi- 
lance when next he ska down to 
compose. 


ORIGINAL POETRY, 


TuorOHTp in A Dock yard — Building 
anil launch of a Man of fVar. 

~VD sights of horror, nor her rocky shores 
. Deform’d with naval spoils, dread mo- 
nitors, 

What dangers lurk beneath insidious seas ! 
Dismay Neptunian Britain. All around 
What future navies rise ! Norwegian pines 
Here stretch their trunks gigantic; British 
oaks 

Here in proud stubborn piles oppress the 
ground ; 

Here, from the pitchy cauldron, fragrant 
clouds 

Steam to the skies j and ripening vessels 
there, 

Like the rude creatures on the delug'd bank 
Of Nile, prolific flood, enrich the strand. 
This, newly oil its firm foundation fix'd, 
Fatigues the gazer's eye, to comprehend 
Her longitude immense. Another, boned 
With si urdy oak, expands her arching limbs 
Stupendous, like th'in verted columns proud 
Vf some antique cathedral. That, behold ! 
Approaching tb perfect ion, wide unfolds 
Iler spacious penetralia. Clinging boys, 
Like ants supine, that creep beneath the 
v bough, 

Iiang on her sides, explore, and fortify 
The secret chinks. Her ringing caverns, 
hark! 

Rebound the din of labour, hurling quick 
The clatt'ring echo far. And now, behold ! 
The swelling shines consummate. Sym- 
metry 

Rules through every part, and grandeur 
strikes 

The dazzled eye with atre. Her battlements 
O’ertop the loftiest roofs ; yon shipwright 

High on her mast, where but a dwarf he 
hangs, 

Plodding below, beneath a load of plapk, 

Umvlrsal Mag. Yul. IX 


Seem'd some huge Satftpsoft stalking o’er 
the beach 

With the vast gates of Gaza. See! she rears 
Her painted head ^ expands her Sails; dU- 
play* 

Her crimson'd streamers to the wanton 
wind, 

And like some racer foaming for the course. 
Presses amaiu. Promiscuous croud* dewrCud 
Spectators of the launch. A tide of oil 
Smooths her prone path ; a sloping wat'ry 
bed, 

Scooped from the sand, prepares to break 
her fall 

With soft resistance, e ? se her headlong beak* 
Impetuous rushing to the vast profound, 
Ponderous and huge, would plow the cen- 
tral earth, 

And shiver into fragments Silence -now 
Attends the chisel's solitary strokes, ! 
With strict sedulity. She bows her head. 
Hark! a shrill cheer. With VICTORY 
wing’d, a name 

Of happy auspice, the baptismal wine 
Flies joyous, and the jolly train embark’d 
Dance on her deck, and, with impressive 
bound, 

Give motion to the dubious oaken tower. 
She steals, slides, sweeps, darts* hashes to 
the deep, 

Serenely rapid; like some vulture pois'd, 
That shoots the air, and never wants a wing. 
The frighted sea recoils, and stands awhile 
^ Collected. As when thundering at the doof 
Some din unusual frights the pack, con- 
fut'd 

They roar aloof, till known, the huntsman’s 
voice, 

And feeding hand, obsequious they ap- 
proach. 

And hail his entrance with a choral peal ; 
Thus, with tumultuous haste, the wives 
return'd 

a 
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To cl*n> tlx# »w if###*# 5, #9 

A* the proud tempi# wafted thro the air 
Td ngji Lo^Uo,’fmra thc sacred cflme 
Of distant Palestine, performs her night, 
And floats incumbent o’enhe Wide abyss, 
That rings with cheers, as when the morn- 
ing stars 

Together sang,, and cK the sacred train 
Shouted for juy to seethe new-born earth. 
Then g^vethe naval tribe to festive feasts 
f f s h^W sWeet sahhatic hours. Nor, ds of old 
The Demi- gods of Greece, do Albion’s 
" sons, ■■ 

destin'd to guide young Argo o'er the 

Desire an Orpheus, with heroic strains 
instil tine soul of courage. Uitcontroul'd 
By apprehension, each or on a sea 
Of wine embarks, or else with beauty weaves 
The fare w cl dance, tho' storms porten- 
tous howl. 

As golden injects, wak’d by genial May 
To ha unt each pool, and tinge their silver 
wings 

'In ey'ry stream, tho' scarce a wave but 
bears 

Some fhiit’ring friend, still wanton up the 
flood, 

V nwarn'd, ambitious, candidates for death ; 
Thus Britain's youth ascend the bark, tho' 
foes 

And shipwreck bar their way, and fear 
alone 

TV inglorious rust 'of sloth and down of 
ease. 

Union House Academy , Lambeth 9 
&mn$ber&* 9 1807. 


* '•Sokket.— The Contrast. 

YVHEN rolling thunders shake theaultry 
air, 

And vivid lightnings pierce the evening's 
, glbom, 

Tift tender visage of the timid fair 
Throws off the radiance of its wonted 
bloom \ 

Fear’s ugly mien disorders all her frame — 
Pier eyes no longer shed their influence 
round; 

E'en Love himself extinguishes his flame, 
Aad trembles at |he deprental sound ! 

THEATRICAL 

' COVEHT OARpEN. 

S ATURDAY, Ja pm TheMmteL 
• To dgseant upon the foerit and 
sdWteity of Handel’** Messiah, would 
savour as much of judgment as to call 
8hakspearp a %e writer. Of that to 
which general admiration has been 
conceded, there remains nothing to be 
said that is no t % repetition of former 


But they whoip wisdom guides, jut peach' 
** survey ^ ^ 

The bland empyreal roar with high des 
light* 

With rapture view the forky lightnings 

Along the solitary blank of night l 
The Poet’s fancy roams .to realms afar, • 
Darts through the void, and mingles in 
the war ! 

Grqfinn-Stteet, Jr G. 

January , 1808. 


To Eliza. 

VOG call yourself my Fiiend,andsay 
You glory in the name ; 

But tell me, can you in the day 
When Poverty in dr^pd array, 

With Sorrow, driv«j» each smile away, 
Preserve the sacred flame ? 

Can you weep with me in distress J 
Rejoice with n»e in joy ? 

Will you my injured fame redress. 

The voice of Calumny repress, 

And strive by Friendships fond caress 
Vexation to destroy ? 

Will you, when Fortune turns her wheel*. 

Refuse with her to bend : 

When flatterers from *ny Are-side steal 
At golden shrines elsewhere to kneel : 

W iU you the wounds of self-love heal* 

And still remain my Friend 1 

When sickness warns me to desist 
From life's gay bustling day, 

While you to soothe my pain assist 
Of symptoms hear the daily list, 

Nor from my jhUow e'er be. miss'd, 

While beams the vital ray ? 

And when art Iasi, In terrors flreSt, 

Death clouds each earthly view. 

Will you in'MemoTy's hallowed vest 
Seek the lone spot where l may rest. 

And drop a tear ? the last sad test 
Friendship pure and true. 

Lauretta. 

"rrcor mn. 

applauses: the fame “ qua} tmmmi 
Minis," has fixed its basis deeply, and 
it is therefore couupendabje b?evitv # 
to join the general voice by simple 
acquiescence. Vet w?e maybe allowed 
to say, that this divine Oratorio was 
performed this evening with increased 
effect. — Brabant and’ Mis; Dickons 
were themselves a tower of strep^th* 
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the latter^* 1 finein the 

«rr “ Retake greatly*. O daughter of 
£im( x and in that of** I knm that my 
Redeemer lireth." Sfre execute th W 
with more j udgment and skilltharu the 
recitative 44 There were shepherds abid- 
ing i»4 he field," fire. Braham was most 
happy in the recitative "Thyrebdh 
has broken his heart*' &c. Besides 
these, there Were Mrs. Bland, Madame 
Dussek, Mr. Bellamy, Mr* Goss, tec. 
whose veraliy distinguished themselves 
in the course of the evening. 

Saturday, Feb. 6. Hamlet (first 
time this season ) — We J?y by Night — 
Of this evening^ performance wc 
might justly repeat what we have said 
above of the Messiah, The excellent 
performance of Mr. Kemble places 
such a picture before the tnind, as is 
intensely felt but cannot be described. 
The peculiar beauties of the character, 
as acted by him, have been repeatedly 
pointed out; yet itis a justice which 
we owe both to our readers and to that 
gentleman to mention here a few of 
those which particularly struck us on 
this evening. 

In the first soliloqu)', 

“ O that this too too solid flesh," &c< 
he was absorbed in grief; his eye, his 
countenance, spoke the settled melan- 
choly ai his heart; and his musings 
upon the strange depravity of the 
queen in wedding with his uncle were 
admirably pourtrayed. The line 
“ Frailty*— thy name is woman," 
was delivered in an excellent manner : 
the pause after the word 41 frailty”— 
as if to collect, in his own mind its 
worst character— andt he under tone, 
full of inveteracy* with which he ut- 
tered " thy name is woman,” were al- 
together admirable* In the subse- 
quent scene . with Horatio* he was 
equally excellent in his interrogative 
anxiety. 

In the scene with his father's ghost, 
we admired very much the man her in 
which he repelled the fears of his 
companions, as to what the spirit 
might do> if he fol lowed it— 

*« Why, what stank) be the feat ? 

I vafufe not my life at * pin’s fee; 

And for *nf soul, what can it do to drat, 
Befoga thing immortal as itself?" 

The glow of exultation with which he 
•poke the line , 

u Being a thing immortal as itself;" 


trimnphing , in bfrteenrky* 

was a masterly-conception. ■ 1 ■ * * 

.In his first intern vHfb 
stem and Ro$encranx, his eye sgofceaU 
the suspicion he felt of 'tueft? * 
bis conduct was open, courteous, and 
polite: and in toe scene 
players, his endeavours to recollect 
the speech which he wishes to have 
spoken, were in the happiest and- most 
natural manner. 

But the climax of this evenings 
performance was the scene of the 
fnock play. Mr. Kembb? hwfWBeeply 
studied the Character of Hmict, that 
there ts not a look, a breathing, which 
dot\s not correspond with the misiness 
of the moment. His easy, unaffected 
manner, while lying at the feet of 
Ophelia * his eyes* from time to time 
rivetted upon th<* countenance of the 
king, and, as the plot advances, the 
eager agitation of his frame to note its 
effect upon his conscience, W which 
he writhes himself as it were half across 
the stage, formed altogether so flhe a 
precis of acting, that the audience 
seemed transported beyond thermMves 
in their reiterated plaudits. Nor ought 
we to forget . the closct-scepe with the 
Queep; and the manner in which he 
ex clai med 4 4 Is it t he king?" 

a revengeful joy flashed iemss his 
countenance as he anticipated so 
hoped a sacrifice to his revenge. 

The character of Hamlet requires, 
unquestionably, the most jrare com- 
bination of talents in an actor, of any 
other in * the whole English drama. 
He must be alternately philo- 

sophic; sorrowful, kind! courteous, 
playful, severe, moralizing, incohe- 
rent ; and transitions from one to the 
other pf these must often he rapid, 
and frequent in the same speech.— 
Hence sp few who have attempted 
Hamlet have succeeded Y hence ft has 
beep considered as the uttnost reach of 
the scenic art. Of Garrick we can only 
talk as others have talked before us, 
praise by rote, for we never saw him*, 
but of present actors,, sire indy say, and 
it is indeed no great compiiwrut fo 
Mr. Kemble to say it* lid Wltmilel 
remains even tn&pproacbcd by any 
of them. ' , 

The other character! this kfcnfng 
were performed with their usudf mt - 
dioenty. Wb$t could be the reason 
that Mrs.Dlckons, who played Ophelia* 
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pud very badly too, was allowed to in* v MWY-iAro* - 1 

troduce Purcell’s ion «, tedious, mourn- Friday', Jan. 22 i—Somcthing to Ho, 
fill, ditty of Mqd Mess/ With as (first tim^J — Furibond, ¥e merely 
Jnuch propriety Mr. Kemble might mention this play, to say that it was 
have introduced into his own charac- hooted off the stage. De mortuis ml 
ter Dry den's song “ Of a Scholar nisibonUtn. 

and his Mistress*” When he sees Wednesday, Jan. 27 .-— The Rivals-- 

Ophelia. Matrimony. This excellent comedy 

(Look l Jqpk! I seuwl see my love ap- of our modern Congreve, without his 
pear ! «c.” . grossness, was performed in a capital 

Mrs. Dickons is, indeed, very unfit manner this evening* Mr. FJ listen 
for Qphefia, Iier singing was too ar- was every thiijg we could wish in 
tificiul to be plaintive and mclau- Faulhland, that most delicate yet 
chohrs**ad when fnad, she skipped true lover: he pourtrayed most hap- 
about, and piated with as much pert- pily the quick sensibility of real and 
ness of tnauner as a lively chamber- dignified love, and all the thousand 
maid would do. inconsistencies which accompany that 

Tuesday, Feb. §.-~Bcgone dull Cara ; passion. Faulhland is not an ordinary 
or, Tfow will it end? (first time) — lover . he i» precisely that man whom a 
The Padlock. This, comedy is the woman of feeling would wish to cap- 
production of Mr. Reynolds. Its plot tivate. The sentiments he utters are 
js nothing: it consists rather of a sc- those of a delicate and 'refined mind; 
ries of disjointed scenes, and the de- and they were delivered by Mr. Ellis- 
noueraent happens nobody knows ton in a manner that delighted us. 
how. The situations are some of then* Mi. Russell made his first appear- 

comic, and the language passes off qnce in Captain Absolute \ but a gen- 
very tscll, when assisted with grimace tleman’s character sits awkwardly upon 
gild action. The best drawn charac- him: and for a gentleman to say 
ter in the play is that of Emery ’s, an stoopid for stupid is quite unpardona- 
honest, manly, feeling rustic ; and it ble, though we do not deny that a pro- 
found in J\lr. Emery a most able re- cedent might be found for it: bat the 
presentative. We presume it was stage should amend, not countenance 
some motive of friendship that in- error, Oiftowtow's Sir Anthony Ab- 
duced Mr. 0. Kemble to take a part solute , we can only speak in terms 
so utterly unworthy of his* abilities: of the most unqualified commenda- 
and as Mr Pope is intended to he a tine: it was chaste 1 and natural. Mr. 
modern gentleman, we think it would Bannister and Mr. Johnstone were 
he as well if he dressed like one, and equally excellent in Acres and Sir 
. prdered his tavlortocut off the fine Lucius O' Trigger : and the sweet sim- 
emboshcd stcef buttons upon his coat, plicityof Mrs. H. Siddons was admi- 
Ti»p letter wbjch Miss Norton writes rabiv calculated to give effect to the 
in the second act savoured something tender and interesting Julia. 
of the ridiculous: she should have Thursday, Jam %&~r~Love for Love 
written it first, and then read jt, as to — Fnribmd. “ The characters of Con- 
hmdf,and not pronounce each line greve,” said Dr. Johnson, are a sort 
before she writes it, that the audience of intellectual gladiators;” a remark 
may Jfpow what it is about. She that may most justly.apply to the pre- 
must b« a most excellent scribe, if ( sentplay,inwhichthercissuchaper- 
she write half as quickly as she is here petuai scintillation of wit, that the 
made to do. There, are some good al- mind becomes almost surfeited. Owe 
luskms to pxistipg follies! which were thing is certain, that Congreve has 
very well received. The prologue forgotten, in all his dramas, a just re- 
wa$,, (alterably stupid and imperti- lative proportion: all his characters, 
nent: and it lost nothing of jts former from the master down to the lacquey, 
quality in the hands of Mr. Brunton. cannot open their mouths but out 
The epilogue' was spoken by Miss flies some shrewd remark* soma liu- 
Smith; it had something more pf me- morons interpretation, or some dis- 
til, and was well deliveied. play of wit; and as this lavish distrk 

bution of such a precious quality is 
11 not always accompanied with a corre- 
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spending impbrtance of character, the 
ootfsequence Is, that we nfmstsubmit 
to lose much of its exteeBen<#;mi the 
stage, from the mo n things of inferior 
actors. Of this, ^fr. Eyre 
Mr. I)e Camp in Jeremy 9 and Mr. 
Purser in Trap land, made us fully 
sensible. Mr. Eilistott in Valentine 
was but indifferent: he did dearly 
conceive the character: not so Mrs. 
Jordan: her Miss Prue still shines 
forth with undimmisbed excellence 
in ail the coarse simplicity of untamed 
nature. Mr- Bannister, in Ben, was, 
as usual, a faithful delineator of a 
Character badly drawn by the author: 
sailors, in Congreve’s time, were a less 
k nown and less accurate portrai t. W e 
were surprised tp hear Mr. Bannister, 
however, speak of ** contrary wind*." 

Monday, Feb. 1 . — Pizarro-*-- Fitri- 
bond. To say that we were utterly 
displeased this evening will be easily 
credited, when we present the follow- 
ing comparative castf of characters, as 
played at Covent-garden and this 
theatre: 

Covent-garden. Drury -lane. , 

Holla Mr. Kemble Mr. RUistoni 

4ionro Mr C. Kemble Mr.H.Siddons. 

Eizarro . Mr. Cooke Mr Raymond ! 

Elvira Mrs. Siddons A Young Lady ! 

And first of the Young Lady, What 
the managers could mean by suffering 
such an attempt to be made upon life 
boards of a London theatre we know 
not. This Young Lady, whose name 
we have nut heard* was never designed 
by nature, either in person, counte- 
nance, or mind, (if we may judge of 
the latter from her conception of El- 
vira) for any thing beyond a walking 
lady on the stage, or a waiting lady off'. 
To criticise her acting would be a 
wustjiof time. 

Mr, Eiiiston in Rolla bellowed most 
furiously. In the speech to his sol- 
diers, he ** tore it to very rags," and 
might, for aught we have heard to the 
contrary, “ have split the ears” of 
the ‘‘groundlings/’ Nor is this the 
only fault, we have to find. His con- 
ception of that speech was radically 
wrong: so- absurdly wrong indeed* 
that it i$ wonderful to' us how he 
could have- erred so. Proclaiming to 
his army what might be expected from 
the Peruvians, Mr; EUiston said, 

** They offer us their protection, St%E 


a They ray they eqtiuf hut to* 

** They call upon us to 

and so on through the 
Now, as fhere is, no parallel 1 it) this 
address betweenwhat one offers arid 
what another offers, it is evidehf that 
this emphasis is misplaced, and that 4^ 
should be transferred to the VeFb* 
But Mr. Eiiiston is culpably tax in bis 
application of emphasis, and seems to 
have an undue partiality for little 
words. 

u His monosyllables like thunder mUU 
And he, she, we, 1 ye, it, they, fright the 
SOUl/* * CttURCMILt. 

Holla, in fact, is one of those cha- 
racters which Mr. Kemble has so in- 
dividualized, (pour aimi dire , and we 
have Boileau’s authority) that there 
is little chance of, pleasing, unless his 
manner be closely imitated : and even 
then, such is the fastidiousness of 
man, we should be disgusted, because 
an i mi nitron. 

“ I hate eVn Gat rick thus at secondhand,” 

Mr. Eiiiston, however, wants dig- 
nit v for this character ; in short, Mr* 
Ellis ton is, not a tragedian, however 
much the applause of the galleries 
tnav tempt him to think so. 

Thursday, Feb. 1 1 , — Kaisi oi\Love 
in the Deserts , f first time )—*Virgin 
Unmasked. This four-act opera is the 
production «f a Mr. Brandon, a gen- 
tleman, we are informed, of the Jews 
ish persuasion. The story is taken 
from a well known eastern tale, but 
it is here wrought up with little skilj. 
The language is below mediocrity 5 
andsome aukward attempts to praise 
the English by an Egyptian story*, 
teller (Bannister) were received with 
hisses. The plot is meagre and unin- 
teresting; the dialogue most scantily 
diffused, so that it is but a word and 
a song. All the music is pretty, but 
odd : we recognised stolen goods in al- 
most every part of it. Two or three 
of Br&ham’s songs, who plays Kt*w $ 
were delightfully sung, particularly 
that in the fcuith act. Mrs. Moun- 
tain and Signora Storacc also. had 
some very charming airs allotted to 
them. The scenery, decorations, pro-' 
cessions, &c. have been got up with 
much* magnificence: yet we are con- 
vinced 'that it will 'never be popular, 
such is its intrinsic demerit in inci- 
dent and dialogue. Some judintoG 
alterations were made after the first 
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night, but the* hisses of the. sensible 
part of the audience are still .to, be 
Jward each evening. * Singing a.nd 
music are both very delightful but 
to cram us with three hours of shakes 
and chromatics, without one .interval 
of sense to satisfyftur minds, is some- 
what more than an English audience 
can endure. 

In the after-piccc, Mr. De Camp 
extravagantly overacted the character 
of Coupee. 

THE NEW 

Mr. W. Chapman's and Mr. E. W 
Ch ap M an’s, for a Method of making 
it Betty or Flat Band , for drawing 
Coats , or other ponderous Substances , 
up the Shafts of Mines, fyc. 

*TMIE nature of this invention con- 
X sists, first, in the combination of 
two, or any greater number of strands 
of sbrond-laid rope, laid side by side, 
So as to form any determinate breadth 
of belt or fiat band; and secondly in 
the peculiar machinery for facilitating 
its formation. A strand of a shroud- 
laid rope is the first combination of 
the yarns’ which are twisted together 
round one common axis so as to form 
a compact cylindrie mass: and the 
common shroud-laid rope is formed of 
three of these strands twitted together 
tlie contrary way to the twist of the 
strand, which for common purposes is 
necessary, although the loss of strength 
is so considerable that exclusive of 
the reduction of length from its being 
made into a rope, the strength of two 
strands made in such a way as to make 
all the yarns bear an equal tension or 
nearly so, will, when laid side by side 
be nearly equal to that of three such 
strands eombiued in a rope; from 
which circumstance the chief advan- 
tage arises in forming thmstrauds into 
belts, instead of making them into 
rppes. The belts will be best com- 
posed of an equal number of strands, 
each alternate qne twisted the con- 
trary way to the other, so as to coun- 
teract the tendency they would other* 
•wise have to twist round one another. 
Jt is also eligible that the yarns for 
the differently twisted strand should 
tie twisted contrary ways. Four, six 
or eight strands will form the most 
convenient belt; but each extreme 
wifi verge towards its respective dis- 


Eciday, Feb. l£. Kais— Mayor of 
(Jaitraft . — We notice this evcnfhg’s 
-performance merely to pay tribute to 
the .excellence of Dowtoh’s acting-in 
Major Sturgeon, in the after- piece,— 
it was, a truly original delineation. 
Mr Russell, too, was an excellent re- 
presentation of Jerry Sneak. .Yet we 
could wish that the fine satire, and 
wir, and humor of the piece could be. 
preserved without its grossness and 
obscenity. 

PATENTS. 

advantage; viz. if liable to be chafed, 
the broad belt will be injured the 
soonest ; but on the other hand, the 
narrow belts from the necessarily in- 
creased thickness of the strands, will 
sooner destroy themselves by bending 
over the pulleys. In terming the flat 
belts, attention should be paid to the 
Strands beiitg ail brought* to an equal 
tension before they are combined to- 
gether, which combination may be 
done just as may please the manufac- 
turer. They may be rivqtted together 
at proper intervals, with strong iron 
wires, or laced, or stitched together* 
The easiest way of stitching them is, 
whilst they are laid at length in the 
ropc-groynd, to attach each strand to 
a rope ; on which, by means of leading 
pulleys equal loads, or weights, may be 
suspended, which will stretch each 
stiand equally. If these weights de- 
scend to the ground, they may be 
raised by heaving at the opposite end 
of the proposed belt. Meaus of course 
must be taken to prevent the strands 
from untwisting,* which may easily be 
done by fastening a sufficient weight 
below each, where they are attached 
to the stitching Vopes, so ate to prevent 
their turning round. The degree of 
tension upon each strand*' should be 
proportionate to what the whole belt 
lias to bear. The remaining process 
is to combine the strands side by side, 
which, as' before observed* may be 
done just as the operator chuses. In 
the use of the belts for raising weights 
of any kind, it will be best to confine 
the belt so as to roll upon itself as a 
spiral : but in some cases this may be 
dispensed with. The hauling forward 
of the track,, any determinate* space 
between each stitch, may be done by 
means of f winding ban el on Ike 
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sledge, mi a chain or rope, teaming script ton of the brush mi other pacts 
front it to any fixed object, and by of the apparatus, taking c*re to dift? 
various other ways, though the pro- criminate between. the mventionnf 4 
gressive transition of the macl’ipetroin as.it now stands,, and what jt.was i***; 
place to pi^ce is one of its moat con- 13G3. 4She also describe# her method * 
stituent parts; because without this of extinguishiifg chimneys on fire by 
moveability it could not be applied to means* of blocks, of 'which she ob*i 
the stitching of any belt, where its se/ves, . 

parts, to,be thus connected, are lying, “ A nd 1 further improve the blocks 
stretched at Length, side by. side, JJut’hy making them' of such a form as 
if the operator prefer drawing forward may render them capable of being put, 
the belt or flat 'band as it is stitched, td a certain height in the chpnnejg. 
then the truck or frame may be sta-. wliich have been previously tTf a, 
tionary and without wheels. * AU that square form. Id this case 1 make tht 
this invention cousists of, is the uSc of exterior form of the blocks of a cir- 
strands laid side by side so as to ac- color figure, with levelled or sloping 
quire a strength which ropes used in joints, and oyer* lappings, so formed 
the same manner would not possess : that with the aid of cement, no air or 
uud also the invention of the truck or smoke can penetrate them ; and I 
frame and its apparatus for combining sometimes make them with knees of 
speedily and correctly together any slopings to assimilate with the levelof 
requisite number qf strands, or other the flues of these chimneys. The said 
flexible substances laid side by side. circular blocks may not only be psed 

— — * for the purpose of conveying smoke#, 

Mrs. Elizabeth Bell’s, for certain but also every other kind of fluid, or 
Improvements in an artificial Method bodies in a pulverulent state; and in 
of sweeping Chimnies, and . an 1m - order to render them generally useful, 
provement in the preparing and maun- and in a}l situations fit to convey water, 
factoring Pieces. used for constructing See. and, that they may fie incapably 
the C/nnmies \ '* . of injuring the water or. fluids, 1 give 

M RS. BELL about four years ago the internal part, a certain degree of 
took out a patent for objects vitrification by, the best substance* 
similar to the present;.' but, by this used for the purpose of producing it 
latter invention, she proposes to re-* powerfully ahd firmly. This also pro* 
medy the inconveniences attached to tects them from external injury, and 
the foiracr. Mrs. Bed denominates adds to the strength.of the pipes or 
her present plan an improved method: blocks used for the conveyance of 
and it consists of a frame of iron, or fluids, &c.” There is also another me- 


other materials, composed of two thqd laid down for constructing the 
semi circles, which' should possess a said blocks, not materially different 
considerable degree of adjustment by from that already described* 
means of screws, so as tp encompass t — ■ w* '»■ 

and adapt thepiselves to all the various Mr. Obadi a h Elliot's,/?//* frnprovj- 
sizes of chimney-pots, that are uow in ments m the Construction of Coaches, 
use. To these semi-circles upright Chariots and various other four- 
bun are attached, at the top of which wheel Carriages. 
are fixed cross-bars with a couple of ^‘JHO describe this patent without 
supports, which cross-bars contain the JL figures,, it is necessary to observe 
frictiofi roller, over which, the chain, that it* consists. in the construction of 
rope, or line, may be made to pass, coaches or other four-wheel carriages, 
while it performs its passage. of ascent without a peach, or cranes, With 
and descent in the act * of cleaning, tbjs view, there are fore and hind 
This apparatus not only enables a per- springs, wh^ch are fastened tp two beds 
son to sweep any chimney from the that project frx>m the body or th* 
bottom of it, but aho provides already boot; and tw.d pieces of timber are 
method of keeping the chain. Line, or framed before the carriage, and 'when 
rope, inasituauqnsoihatth^cldmney required, two aho behind from tht 
maybe cleaned at a moment’s warn- front and hind seat rails, which project 
ing. Mrs. Bell having described her out at each end of the body to receive 
main flan goes on to a particular de- the spring bed, or beds. There is ah# 
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* a horizontal whe el fixed to the body or exhibits the whole construction iGi a 
the boot* for tbe purpose of locking very clear manner. The patentee 
jfound. The top front springs are uses springs cither with or without 
fixed to the bea which projects from braces as may suit convenience ; and 
the horizontal wheel; tnere is a he varies the size, shape, or. form, ac- 
?fpindle-bar fixed into the bed ; the cording to existing circumstances, or 
hind springs are fixed with a pro- as different roads may require.'’ If 
jection from the body, the same as necessary, he fixes braces, ropes or 
the front, but without the horizontal chain? from any part of one axle tree 
wheel. The drawing that accom- to the other, and from the fore axle 
patiierthe specification of thi- patent tree to the splinter-bar. 


TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED & ECONOMICAL SOCIETIES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

N CARLISLE, Esq. has cotnmu- 
• nicated some ingenious ob- 
servations on the round painted board? 
containing verses and figures, found 
in some families in Staffordshire, and 
called roudies . A great many con- 
jectures on the origin and use of these 
hoards* about five inches in diameter, 
and one fourth of an inch thic k, were 
extracted from the G entleman’s Maga- 
zine. It is supposed thev are of the 
age of Henry Vll orVIli; had been 
imported from Flanders, and used 
either as conversation cards, or wooden 
platters. Their being found chiefly 
W Staffordshire sanctioned this opL 
nion, and that they might have been 
tbe forerunners of our Delft ware. 
The poetical stanza?, written in old 
English characters, are chiefly ama- 
tory, and some of them rather indeli- 
cate; both the verse and the senti- 
ments, equally slovenly and trifling. 
The figures which are coarse, are 
mostly painted round the outside, and 
the veiscs in the centre. 


royal institution. 
HMHE lectures of this learned body 
Jl having commenced, they are to 
consist of the following courses:— Mr. 
Davy, on Geology and the Elements 
of Electro- Chemical Science; Mr. 
Allen, on Mechanical Inventions and 
Natural Philosophy; Mr. Coleridge, 
on the distinguished English Poets, in 
illustration of the general principles 
of Poetry; the Rev. Mr. Crowe, on 
Architecture, an extended course; 
the Rev. $lr. Hewlett’s fouith Course 
on Relies Lettres; the Rev. Mr. Dib- 
din’s third Course on English Litera- 
ture; Dr. Oalcott, on German Music, 
*nd that of the eighteenth century; 

Smith! on Botany; Mi. Craig, on 


the Principles and Practice of Draw- 
ing, Painting, and Engraving; and 
Mr. .Wood, on Perspective. 

BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

A method of pres ere ing Potatoes. 

I N the Annals of Agriculture, Vol. 

XXXIV, page 511, is given a me- 
thod of preserving potatoes for a 
length of time in full perfection, by 
Mr. L. Millington: if this could be 
brought into extensive practice for 
the use of public institutions or the 
Navy, it would bid fair to become a 
great resource in case of the failure of 
a crop ; and upon a large scale, might 
very much assist a genual scarcity. 
The account is as follows : 

“ I took three pounds and a half of 
potatoes, and had them peeled and 
rasped, and put them into a coaise 
cloth between two clean boards in a 
pres.’, and pressed them into a dry 
cake like a thin cheese, which I placed 
on a shelf to dry; a quart of juice was 
expressed, to which 1 added a quart of 
cold water, and in about an hour it 
deposited 60 grains of very white 
starch or flour, fit to make pastry. 
This cake was kept near three years 
very sweet: the potatoes lost about 
two thirds in weight by the process, 
but upon being dressed, either by 
steam or otherwise, will produce nearly 
the same weight and quantity of food 
the potatoes would do. Potatoes after 
wanning and peeling and cleaning 
from discoloured specks might be 
pounded or ground, and pressed into 
these cakes or cheeses, for the use of 
the navy, or against scarcity, aud 
might supply this important article of 
food in all seasons. Machinery of the 
nature of the washing machine, and 
cider- press might greatly facilitate 
this mode of preservation.*’ He farther 
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t&ys, “ I. boiled a piece of the cake 
ntade three years ago, and it turned 
out perfectly sweet and pleasant to the 
taste. Ft is necessary the potatoes 
should be perfectly ripe to keep well.” 
I think this experiment well worthy of 
bejng puisued further; and it some 
quick and expeditious, and conse- 
quently cheap method could be intro- 
duced of thus preparing and preserv- 
ing large quantities of this article of 
food, and a market opened for its sale 
in this form, and state of presen ation, 
it might prove a great resource in fu- 
ture scarcities, and be well woith en- 


the life, both of the animal and vege- 
table creation, a different plan would 
have been resorted to. It is well 
known that tares grow so close toge- 
ther at the tops, as to exclude all the 
external air from the bottoms, and 
though .they keep gieen at the tops 
where thev receive the air, they con- 
tinue rotting at the bottoms for want 
of it. When thev are cut for soiling, 
the stock, refusing to eat the de< ayed 
part, destroy a great deal of the sound 
food: the loss to the growers of tint 
plant therefore is not to be .dated. 
Mv fi rst attempt at improvement was 


couraging bv premiums. on two roods of gioimd for the soiling 

. T> , . . , 7 ~ .is °f two hordes, sown as first stated, and 

^ J-J an J ot% on P rox ' , ' } i% Gjruivtn ^ploughed into four furrow ridges: 

^ ^ * h ( } maH Herod, of they continued growing with rapidity 

JKori// Creak , Norfolk. to the height of ueai fi\e feet, chuging 

Tares to be sown broad-cast in to the nhcal. A high wind took them 


October from ten to twelve pecks per about Midsummer, and bent them all 
acre, with one peck of wheat, then down, but not dose to the ground; 
ploughed into four furrow 1 idges. In some yards might he seen up the 
the months of April and May, a one furrows which appeared like an arch, 
horse plough (double breast) is to be These furrows admitted the Light as 
run through the furrows : this will well as the an\ which is also a means 
keep them dean, and admit the air to of preserv ing the plants green, for if 
the loots of the tares, and will keep ate \< admitted and light taken away, 
them green and growing till Mid- they may continue growing, but they 
summer. will lose then colour. These two 


Observations . — Tares being found 
very useful for the soiling of cattle, 
and the best plan of growing them be- 
ing required by the Board, 1 submit 
one for their consideration which I 
luv e practised seven years with suc- 
cess. They are a plant which contain 
a great deal of moisture, particularly 
when young, therefore it is not proper 
to soil cattle with them in that state, 
without dry food. Those persons who 
are destitute of that must give tares 
\ erv sparingly , or they injure their 
stock more than they are aware of. On 
the geneial plan of sowing, soon after 
they are at an age proper for the stock, 
they begin to rot at the bottom; to 
obviate which, some people sow rye, 
some oats, and some’barlev; the stems 
of the latter being weak, of course. 


roods produced more than my two 
houses could cat: after Midsummer, 
the remainder were cut, ami produced 
half a IculH of excellent hav. 'Tina 
land is a sandy sod upon a giavel; six 
load , of farm-yard dung were ploughed 
in with the Mies. Last year and the 
preceding veai, 1 had two mods on a 
black giavel sown on ibis plan; had no 
othet maniue th m a thin coveting of 
mould from an old bank in the suine 
piece: the first crop was but middling. 
I give it another thin cowing of 
mould from the head land of the same 
piece last veui, iu the ground was 
weak. 1 sowed mx pecks of tares, and 
three quarters ot a peck of wheat ; this 
proved a good crop, and after soiling 
two horse* with them from the end of 
Mat till the middle of August, half a 


they can have no elfect: the former load were cut for seed* 1 have always 
soon get hard, and the cattle refuse to found that two roods of tares sown on 
eat them, and by endeavouring to this plan were 1 move than two hones 
avoid them destroy many of the tares, could i at. lam well convinced ftoia 
treading them underfoot: therefore, my own practice, that tares sown 'on 
on that plan they cannot be grown to poor land w ill impiove it, if repeated 
art gieat an advantage as might he a few crops; thev may aKo be gtovru 
hoped for. If it had been considered to great advantage, if sown on (Ids 
that air is the most essential means of plan, at the food w ill nut only be sound 
ruiviKSAi. Mag. Vol.IX. T 
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and sweet, but also in much greater submitted to*thc Honourable Board's 
quantity. It^ has been supposed they approbation, trusting that their cafh- 
would be inconvenient to cut on the dour will forgive the infringement on 
ridges j but 1 believe they may be cut their time. * T. H. 

better than when they are fallen close We the undersigned have examined 
to the ground, and rotten. The rea- the above statement, and find it to 
sons for my sowing wheat among the be correct, as our lands adjoin those 
tares, are, the stems of the wheat are of the writer’s, where these experiments 
not only strong and hold the tares up, were tried, 
but they are also so sweet that the R. Press, Gent, 

stocjc will eat them with as much avi- D. Saunders, Farmer, 

dity as they do the tares, and to as late J. Saunders, Fanner, 

a time as the tares are proper to he cut 

for suilipjr. If the above statement is North Creak, near Burnham, 
thought worthy of notice, it is humbly April 24, 1805. 

’ VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL; 

With Notices respecting Men of Letters , Artists, and Works 
in Hand , SfC. 

D R. Uwins, of Aylesbury intends entitled Inspiration, has a Volume of 
Shortly to publihh a small Tract, Original Poetical Talcs in the press, 
entitled Modern Medicine, which will founded on interesting facts, 
contain a familiar explanation of the A Life of Luther, is in great for- 
most prominent discoveries and doc- wardness by Mr. Bower. It will con- 
trines that have conduced to the recent tain a full and circumstantial account 
advancement of piedic^J philosophy ; of that great Reformer, and the revo- 
a critical disquisition on the mode in lution he accomplished. The author 
which medicine is cultivated and has been unwearied in searching the 
practised in the present period; and, most original and voluminous docu- 
an enquiry how far the principles ments and the contemporary records 
upon which the healing art is founded by which he has been enabled to ex- 
may with propriety constitute a sub- hibit a more complete and interesting 
ject of unprofessional research. picture of this extraordinary man 

It is in agitation to reprifit an exact than has yet been presented to the 
and literal copy of the first folio of British public. 

Shakspeare’s plays, now usually sold A new translation of Virgil’s Geor- 
at a very enormous a price. gics, and Mr. Column's popular dramas. 

The Epistolary Correspondence The Iron Chest, The Surrender of 
between the late Mrs. Carter and Miss Calais, The Battle of Ilexham, and 
Talbot, and a .Series of Letters from The Heir at Law, are in the press, 

Mrs. Carter to Mrs. Vesev; in two Two additional volumes of I). Es- 
quarlo volumes, witl be published in priella’s Letters from England, will 
the course of the spring. shortly be published, as well as a new 

Mr. Capel Loft’s collection of Son- edition of the foriher volumes, 
nets, so long expected, will shortly Mr. G. Gottlieb is preparing an ac- 
make their appearance. count of his travels in North America, 

An edition of the late Mr. Harmer’s in the years 1806, 1807. It is to be, 
.Observations on Scripture, with nu- illustrated with a great number of 
merous additions, by the Rev. A. wood cuts. 

Clarke, one edition of which was lately The Pastoral Care, a Didactic poem 
consumed by fire in Fleet-Street, is in three parts, by the Rev. G. Grant, 
nearly ready for publication. M.A. is nearly ready for the press. 

Mr. CralJbe will shortly publish a Mrs. Hall intends to publish a 
second part of the work called thfe Manual of Botany and Vegetable 
Preceptor and his Pupils ; containing Physiology, principally intended for 
dialogues, examinations, and exercises the instruction of the female sex. 
on the two succeeding parts of gram- Lord Valentia’s Voyages and Travels 

mar, namely, Syntax and Prosody. to India, Ceylon, the Red Sea, and 
Miss Savory, author of a short poem Egypt, in the years 1802, 3, 4, 5, and 
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6,*arc in the press- They will form 
three volumes in royal and imperial 
quarto, and will be embellished with 
forty five highly finished engravings, 
exclusive of inscriptions, maps, &:c. 

From the Manuscripts which Mr. 
Fotf has left, it appears to have been 
his intention to have given a detailed 
history of the reign of James II. But, 
in order to explain the causes of many 
of the events he had to record, he wrote 
an introduction, comprehending a 
view of the important part of the En- 
glish history immediately preceding 
the accession of the last James. Had 
he lived to complete his work, he 
would have continued it down to the 
final expulsion of the Stuart family 
and settlement of the Revolution, bpt 
only two chapters of the reign of 
James were Written out in a state fit 
for the press, by Mr. Fox; and these 
(dose with the execution of the Duke 
of Monmouth. The introduction is 
also in a perfectly finished state, and 
is executed in a manner worthy of the 
talents of the great Statesman who 
composed it. Lord Holland has writ- 
ten a Preface to the Work, which is 
now committed to the press, and an 
appendix, containing some important 
State Papers which had been con- 
sulted by Mr. Fox, will be added. 

The thirtese drawings and books 
sold by the Executors of the late Mar- 
quis of Lansdown to the British Mu- 
seum, consist of the following articles: 
— Six Chinese books, in a folding 
case, and one on account* ; a book re- 
presenting twelve different sorts of 
Chinese vessels; a fine map of the 
country, divided into compartments, 
elegantly delineated ; twenty-four ori- 
ginal drawing* of fruits and flowers, 
with their names in the Chinese lan- 
guage; one hundred original views of 
the interior of China, with a great 
number of figures drawn by the best 
Chinese artists, very highiy’finished; 
thirty-six original and highly finished 
drawings of the manners, customs, and 
trades of China; one hundred and ten 
superb drawings of the finest flowers 
and plants of China, finished in the 
most chaste, exquisite* and masterly 
manner by the- first artists of that 
country. All these rarities were sent 
from China to the Marquis of Lans- 
down, during his lifetime 


The Count, de Vaux has invented a 
machine which will shew the latitude 
and longitude at sea, serving also ffer 
weighing any object for measuril% 
space, or the course of a ship ana 
time; shewing and keeping account 
upon dials and upon cosmographies! 
columns which are part of the ma- 
chine; and shewing also the lee- way 
of a ship. Part of the machine is ap- 
plicable to other purposes. 

New Remarks on the management of 
Livelies , — The present scatfvit\*»and 
high price of leeches nfake it incon-* 
venient to procure themj and gene- 
rally impossible for the poor to pur- 
chase them. We may prevent their 
being destroyed or rendered useless by 
bad management. 

When the Leeches are gorged, and 
fall from the part to which they have 
been applied, instead of putting them 
into salt, which often destroys them, 
if you take hold of the tail and pres* 
them towards the head, in the manner 
of milking, between the thumb and 
fingers, all the blood they have sucked 
will be forced out of their mouths, 
often spurting out as from a prick 
with a lancet. They bear the neces- 
sary pressure of stroking without anv 
injury, and will often suck better than 
before, even if immediately applied 
again. • 

Leeches having been used and not 
wanted again directly, being thus 
treated, should be put into a decanter 
or bottle of fresh water, with a liftle 
clean sand or earth; and are thus not 
ouly preserved, but rendered as lively 
as when they were taken from their 
native bed. 

America. 

A bed of coal, four miles in length, 
has been discovered in the Ulster 
county, State of New York. Samples 
of a most excellent kind have been 
laid before the corporation of that 
city; and from the contiguity of the 
canal to the river Hudson, it is ex- 
pected that all the cities on the banks 
of the latter will soon receive supplies. t 

John M. Mason, D.D.and John 
Bristed, Esq. of New York, are about . 
to publish elegant and correct edition* 
of the Latin and Greek Classics: and 
also correct editions of CUsskal Dic- 
tionaries. 

Ts 
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Dr. Mason has completed his first 
volume of the Christian Magazine, 
wliit'h has excited considerable atten- 
tion in tiie United States, as the num- 
Ber printed of this work is 2500, a 
quantity never known before to have 
been produced of any periodical work 
whatever. 

" Several interesting political pam- 
phlets have lately appeared in America, 
viz. “ The British Tieatv,” attri- 
buted to ( Sovenor Morris, War or 
po War/* and, “ Peaa; without Dis- 
honouiv&c.’i by a Yankee Tanner. 
These woi ks stand the highest in the 
public estimation, and have been pub- 
lished in England. 

France. 

The Emperor Napoleon’s annual 
prize of 8000 lives for the best experi- 
ment made in the course of the year, 
on the Galvanic fluid, has been de- 
creed to Mr. Davy, member of the 
Ro}'al Society of London, for his 
Memoir on the Chemical Action of 
Electricity. 

David’s Grand Picture. — On 
Monday, the 4th January, their Majes- 
ties paid a visit to M. David, to see his 
picture of the Coronation. They 
were accompanied by several Ladies 
of the Palace, Marshal Bcssieres, M. 
Le Brun, several Chamberlains and 
Pages. Horse Guards preceded and 
followed their carriages. In order to 
appreciate. all the details of this visit,, 
in which the Emperor seemed to in- 
tend to do hoqour to the arts in the 
person of the first painter of the age, 
jt is necessary to have before us the 
Picture of M. David— it is thirty feet 
long and nineteen high. There are 
upwards of 300 figures as large as life 
r— Wishing as much as possible to re- 
present in one single action the Co- 
ronation of the Emperor and Empress, 
which, during the ceremony, took 
place successively, the Artist has 
chosep the moment jn which the Em- 
peror, after having placed on his own 
bead one after the other, two Crowns, 
has taken the second, and, raising it, 
is in the act of placing it on the head 
pf his august Empress. The two 
principal figures occupy the centre of 
the picture. — The Emperor is standing 
0\\ one of the’ steps of the altar. - The 
impress is on her knees, her lianas 
Clasped, and raised towards her Sqve- 


reign, in token of her gratitude swd 
respect.— This fine figure has all the 
dignity which the subject could re- 
quire, and all the nobleness and grace 
of the original. On the right, and 
before the altar, is the Pope sitting. 
Cardinal Fesch, Grand Almoner 5 
other Cardinals, an ArchbKhop, a 
reat number of Italian and French 
ishops, the Arch-Chancellor, the 
Arch-Treasurer, the Prince of Neuf- 
chatel, the Viceroy of Italy, the G rand 
Equerry, the Prince of Ponte Corvo; 
further off. Prince Murat, Marshals 
Moncey, Serruiier, Bcssieres, and the 
Grand Master of the Ceremonies, are 
grouped near his Holiness, ami sur- 
round the altar. On the left, near 
the Emnress, are the sisters of the Em- 
peror, the Queen of Naples, the Queen 
of Holland, file Kings, his Majesty’s 
brothers; Marshals Lcfebvre, Pcrig- 
non, Kellcrman; several Ladies of 
Honour, and the Chamberlain of the 
Princesses. In front in a box, are 
Madame, the Emperor’s Mother, her 
Ladies of Honour and Officers of her 
Household; and towaids the bottom, 
some persons eminent for their talents. 
Tuan adjoining box are the Foreign 
Ambassadors. 

As soon as his Majesty looked at the 
picture, he said — “How delightful! 
What relief in all the pictures! How 
beautiful ! What truth!— It is not a 
painting — it is real life.” — His Majesty 
then looked at the box in the middle, 
and immediately recognised his mo- 
ther, afterwards Madame Soult, Ma- 
dame de Fontanges, de Lovelle, and 
General Beaumont. — “ l see at a dis- 
tance good Mr. Vien.” — Yes. Sire, 
(replied M. David) i wished to do 
homage to my Master, by placing him 
in a picture which, for its object, will - 
be the most important of my works. 
The sentiment was approved of by his 
Majesty, who appeared to take plea- 
sure in proving to M. David that he 
recognised all the persons in the pic- 
ture. His attention was next directed 
to the group hi which he is represent- 
ed as on the point of crowning the 
Empress, He expressed his satis fee- . 
tion in these words — ** The time is 
well chosen— the action well described, 
and each of the figures extremely 
good*”— The Empress agreed with th* , 
Emperor. 4 . * " * 
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The p^perorremainedmuch huger exi§ts in the biobd of thfe embryo in a 
bt?for€tWpictwre,prai«edtb^ different certain degree ; but, as experience 
parts and the whole. The day how- has never confirmed this theory* the 
ever declining, his Majesty, as he was Society is desirous that, by researches 
on the point of departing, stopped a and direct experiments upon health# 
moment before the artist, pulled off mothers , either by the instant ligature 
his . hat, and expressed those senti- of the umbilical cord at its two ex* 
nients of benevolence which he evinces tremities, at the moment of births 
for all great talents.— -(Moniteur.) or by any other way, it should be de- 

The Vo is to be joined to the Modi- terminal if there really exists an in- 
terranean by a Canal, which shall verse difference in the colour of the 
proceed from the Bonnida at Carcare blood ; in what it consists; what art 
to Savona. the constituent principles of the y©od 

The Church of St. Genevieve, of the infant, keeping ou4 ofthe ques- 
which is taking down, is to be re- tion the add particles which must be 
placed by a rue to be called the Street mixed with it by the contact of the 
of King Clovis. atmosphere. 

The tower of the Church is to be The Emperor of Austria has given 
preserved, in remembrance of one permission to all the Booksellers in 
of the most ancient monuments the hereditary estates to dispose of 
existing in Trance. The old Church those books which had been prohi- 
<?f St. Genevieve was built before bited since the Emperor Joseph II* 
Clovis, who was buiicd in it. upon condition that they should not 

Plough P$kmium. — T he Agricnl- sell any, those excepted which were 
tural Society for the* department of laviug in their warehou&es. No fresh 
the Seine has proposed to give at the sets are allowed to be imported, uor 
Easter Meeting of 1809, a piize of any new editions to be printed. 

6000 francs fo»* the boit plough, ac- Dr. Beer, a celebrated Qculist, of 
companicd wi ll the best memorial, Vienna, has addressed a small work 
theoretical and practical, containing to the medical geetlemen of Great 
the soundest views and the best asccr- Britain, containing twenty-nine in- 
taiued experiments on the construe- genious queries respecting the optbal- 
tion and use of the plough: the price mia that has recently appeared in the 
of the plough will also be allowed. British arjny, but which is frtill a 
The two next best ploughs and memo- stranger in the continental armies, 
liais will be entitled to 1500 francs Hitherto, it seems, the medical prac- 
eacli. The latter may be- written in titioners are unacquainted with this 
Trench, German, English, Italian, di&order. 

Spanish, or Latin. Italy. 

Germany . Amongst the antique statues in the 

The University of Gottingen has gallery of the Villa Borghese, which 
announced the following as the sub- Bonaparte is said to have purchased, 
jeet for a Prize Essay: — •“ What is those most admired are, a fawn caress- 
the influence of the acid aud other ing an infant Venus; Aphroditus 
kinds of gasses upon electricity pro- rising from the water, with Love, a 
duced by friction t What are the re- Grecian has relief; two statues of 
lations of the other electrical pheno- young Ministers of Sacrifices, the 
mena, such a& attractions, repulsions, heads, arms, and legs of bronze^ the 
sparks, &rc. with the .principal gasses? bodies and draperies of marble; the 
This question has been announced Gladiator,' a morceau of Agathias of 
two successive years, but the memoirs, Ephesus; a bust of Vespasian, the 
not being satisfactory, it has been head of which is of porphyry; aBere- 
ne wed for the year 18(H). The Royal nice of very fine workmanship; a 
Society of Arts and Sciences at Got- -Diana, & very antique statue ; Apollo 
tingen have offered 00 golden ducats ’and Daphne; a Diogenes; and lastly 
for the best memoir on the difference a Seneca, of black marble, expiring iq 
of colour remarked between the blood' the bath; &c. 
of the veins, and that of the arteries, Sweden. 

which has induced an opinion among According to a statistical account 
the learned, that the same difference 'lately published of this country, the 
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tsterility of the females seems to cor- broad, there is not a single town. Stonk- 
respond, in a great measure, with that holm, in 1802, reckoned only 80,000 
of the soil. The registers of the parish inhabitants. The wf iter observes , 44 It 
of Krakiinge near Strengnas, state was certainly over-magnanimous in 
that ont of three hundred and four the King of Sweden to provoke the 
married women, thirty-four were aggression of the French in Swedish 
childless: twenty-eight had each one Pomerania;” and that if he should be 
child only; thirtv-thice had two driven into a hostile confederacy 
children each; forty, three; twenty- against England, his country will still 
nine, four; thirty-two, five; thirty- bea greater sufferer, commerce will 
four, six; twenty-eight, *e\en; eight, be nearly annihilated, and the fisheries 
nine; eleven, ten; three, eleven; and mines of Sweden, its principal 
onc^thirteen ; and one only sixteen, sources, dried up. The southern 
Out of l!hest*two hundred and seven countries alone, and Finland, raise in 
mothers, twenty-seven of them had good years only as much corn as they 
only sons; thirty-three, only daugh- want; when this fails they are some- 
ters; fifty, as many sons as daughters ; times forced not onlv to mix straw, 
eighty-eight, more sons than daugh- roots and the baik of the beech with 
ters; and seventy-two, more daugh- their bread, but to make it intirelyerf 
tens than sons*. the hark. This composition is called 

Hardly the tenth part of the popula- Stampcbread . Can it then for a mo- 
tion of Sweden is collected in towns, ment be wondered at, that the Swedes 
All Sweden contains only 105 market should have expressed their dissatis- 
towns, nine of which count 4000 in* faction at an administration which 
habitants and upwards. The towns has wantonly increased their misery 
are scattered at great distance. In the by an injudicious interference in the 
whole provinces of llcrjedalen, and broils* of the continent? 

Jamteland, nearly 120 English miles 


STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

*T*HJE events upon the Continent cidedly in favour of the ministers. If 
X have sufficiently attracted the the parliament then speaks the sense 
notice of every inquiring mind. Of of the nation, the nation is decidedly 
wars, and battles, and ruins of king- committed upon this heart-breaking 
cloms, we have had enough: why is business; and whilst the nation justi- 
not peace restored to a- tired out world, fies this business, and all our former 
is the question at home and abroad; allies except the king of Sweden, (and 
or, if upon the Continent the English his nation is, we believe, far from 
are represented to be the great disturb- being united in the same opinion with 
ers of mankind, no small anxiety ex- its sovereign), and all the rest of Eu- 
ists at home, that we should be able rope reprobate the measure, one tribu- 
to give a satisfactory answer to such nal only is open to decide upon its 
an accusation. On this account the merits. At that tribunal nations are 
meeting of parliament was looked to amenable for their conduct, and ex- 
with great solicitude, and from its de- emplary justice follows a dereliction 
bates we expected to have a plain and of principle. This language was held 
clear account of the reasons of that in strong terms by a member of the 
conduct, by which this country in- lower house, and in both houses were 
stead of being looked up to as the deli- men who spoke against the measure as 
verer, is npw reputed to be the op- pernicious in every respect, as inju- 
pressor of Europe. , rious to the morality of the country. 

The Copenhagen business was na- and destructive of its political iute- 
turaily the prominent feature. It has rests. But, however, strong might be 
been debated over and over . again, and the language of the few, the orators 
in all manner of shapes. Long speech- we may call them of the houses, of 
es have been made from both sides of those, who are accustomed to make • 
the house, and divisions have taken long speeches, it is to he remarked, 
place ; but the majority has been de- that the great majority of the bouse 
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was content with a silent opitiion. diation should he followed by peace, 
Thty who were absent must be set down and it might have been useful to Eng- 
as persons front whatever causes it land to know, what was the real state 
might arise, not disfyvouring'the mea- of the war. The mediation was bpw- 
sure; and, as the opinion of those ever refused, and some secret intelli- 
who reprobated the measure has not gence about secret articles was- a pre- 
been strengthened by any public tes- iude to war with Russia. So eosy <i« 
timony out of doors, the Copcnha- the passage among Englishmen, front 
gen business may be considered to be the warmth of friendship to the most 
completely settled in this 'country, and savage enmity. The Copenhagen bu* 
we must abide its consequences. What siuess increased the flame, and the 
these consequences may be, God only Emperor of Russia received the new* 
knows: to him we must resign our- of that heart breaking business y; a 
selves, and if necessary, kiss the rod manner, that discovered ^rett sensi- 
by which we are to be chastised. bility. All commerce with England 

The articles of the treaty of Tilsit was immediately interdicted, and it 
are well known, and the fate of the will piobably be never re-established 
unfortunate war has beeu satisfacto- on its ancient footing, 
rily explained. By one article of that France being determined to exclude 

treaty, Russia was to be the mediator Great Britain from the Continent, it 
of peace between France and this was thought necessary by the privy 
country. For the refusal of this me- council of this country, to take mea- 
diation, a satisfactory account was ex- sures for retaliation. The orders of 
pected to be given to parliament. The council on this subject are volu- 
refusal is laid to the charge of certain minous, intricate, scarcely iutelligi- 
sectct articles, but tlwe articles are blc, aud of doubtful practicability, 
not yet known, and it is farther justi- Whether they will injure ourselves,' 
fied on the idea, that Russia was our allies, or our enemies, the most f is 
thrown into the hands of France, and a problem which remains to be sol- 
wus incapable of acting with impar- ved. Their legality K even called in 
tiality. This latter point has been very question. Whatever they are, and few, 
much laboured, but we cannot say, who are not particularly interested in 
that the arguments for it brought con- them, will read them, they took up 
viction with them. The arrival of the time and the attention of parlia- 
Lord Hutchinson has been attended ment; but flie discussion did not teud 
with much new information, and his to throw much light upon the subject, 
speeches in the house of lords have Mr. Baring, an eminent merchant, 
thrown a light upon the subject, which has written a pamphlet, which conveys 
could not have been expected from more real aud solid information on 
any other quarter. It is evident, that the interests of a trading country, than 
the Russians maintained the contest will be obtained bv the harangues af 
to the utmost of their abilities : never civil law doctors, and mutual recri- 
werc bloodier battles. Their sove- minations of contending parties, 
reign was too wise to risque his life . So much interesting matter before 
ana throne to no earthly purpose the house scarcely required any thing 
whatsoever, and in his treaty for peace, additional, wlienlo! the country was 
which was just aud necessary, he did surprised bv a new subject, which 
not forget the interests of his allies. He promises at least much novel informa- 
did for them all that existing circurn- tion, and many curious and important 
stances permitted. Hfe had fought'to facts will be brought to light. It may 
the utmost, and in making peace, he be renumbered, that Lord Henry 
wished that repose should be restored Petty, when he was. laying so heavy a 
to Europe, Nothing hindered it but hand upon the lower and middle ciass- 
the animosities between the French es of society, and justifying the harsh- 
and English, and whoso good a me- ness of his measures by the necessity 
diator between them as be, who so of the times, made that very same. ne- 
lately was the Arm ally, and conti- cessity the ground for increasing very 
nued to be the ally of one party, and considerably the allowances, to the 
who had so lately made peace with the princes of the royal family. The mea- 
o ther. It was not necessary, that me- sureshewed exactly the nature of the 
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late ministers, and was * very strong 
and a very justifiable reason for the 
little interest that the people took in 
their dismission from o <ee. But, 
when the people heard with amaze- 
ment the speeches of Lord Henry 
Petty, little did they think, that a 
very different source was open for sup- 
plying the wants of the younger bran- 
ches of the royal family ; and that 
when every person above sixty pounds 
a year, and every person rich or poor, 
had a farthing in the funds, was 
contributing; to make up the defici- 
encies, arising from the hardness of 
the times, a cornucopia was left be- 
hind to shower upon the princes abun- 
dance without measure. 

To understand this, it is requisite 
to have clear ideas of war and peace, 
and their effects. In a state of war 
captures from the enemy become the 
property of the captors ; in a state of 
peace property may be seized by order 
of the crown, to which the captors 
have not any right, as in the case of 
the Dutch frigates in the last war, 
and of the Spanish frigates in this. 
The amount of property thus seized is 
unknown, the application of it, ex- 
cept in a few instances, is unknown ; 
but sufficient evidence was before the 
public, that the Duke of York, and 
the younger princes, h^d received 
grants of money to a very considerable 
amount out of this fund. The ques- 
tion evidently became a very serious 
one. For it may turn out hereafter, 
that a king will commit hostilities 
for the sake only of his private funds, 
whilst the nation must l>e at the ex- 
pctice of the future battles. The sub- 
ject excited the attention of the repre- 
sentative of Westminster, of him, who. 
was sent into parliament by the citi- 
zens, without any expence to himself, 
and who may,, therefore, strictly and 
properly be called, the man of the 
people. He moved for papers, rela- 
tive to the amount of this property 
And its application, which led to a 
alight discussion on the rights of the 
admiralty, and the rights of the 
crown. His request was only in part 
granted, and papers relative to the 
amount of the property were allowed to 
be brought into the house. It re- 
mains to be seen, what will be the end 
of the enquiry. There cannot be a 
doubt, that S & r fyancit Burdttt will 


do every thins, that a free and inde- 
pendent member of the House can do 
Upon such an occasion; qnd we trust 
it will end in proper measures Wing 
taken, that in future the interest of the 
king and his people shall not be dis- 
united. 

The question before the House, in- 
troduced by Sir Francis Bui dett, is of 
very great importance to the nation, 
as involving the separate interests of 
king and people, and the means of 
keeping them in future closely united: 
another question is likely to be soon 
bi ought forward, in which the impor- 
tant question of imprisoning a subject, 
and lettres dc cachet, is likely* to he 
again discussed. Our readers will 
recollect the obloquy thrown on Sir 
Francis Burdett for his manly attempt 
to prevent houses of correction being 
made the instruments of similar ty- 
ranny to the ancient bastilles of 
France. His efforts did him the high- 
est honour; md be acted as an inde- 
pendent mem her of the House of Com- 
mons, and as an honest Englishman, 
knowing the privileges of an English- 
man, derived from Magna Cliarra, 
the Habeas Corpus act, and the Bill 
of Rights. We mention these three 
standards of English liberty, because 
no opportunity should be lost of 
teaching Englishmen what their an- 
cestors have done for them, and what 
base degenerate wretches those aie 
who suffer these monuments of their 
fathers’ zeal for honour and liberty to 
be impaired. In vain may French- 
men invent delusive theories. "Flit 4 
Englishman has something practical 
to refer to; but, if he permits or 
connives at the breach of his standard 
laws, and from little factious views 
rejoices, when his fellow subject, of 
whatever station he may be, is ex- 
posed to the caprices of power, he be- 
comes unworthy of the station, in 
which he has been placed by provi- 
dence. 

From the efforts ot Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, an enquiry was instituted into the 
conduct of the house of correction in 
Cold Bath Field's; and from the com- 
mittee appointed for this purpose, the 
worthy baronet was catefuily ex- 
cluded. Abuses were declared by 
this committee to exist in this prison"; 
but rumours have readied the public 
since that time, that tt*ey were no* 
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rectified:. Vi gifahaye Veeh wade by 
the grand juTsv and lately it seems, 
that a g rand jury, on vi#$ng the pri- 
son, found considerable Cabse of com- 
plaint; so much so, that the/ have pre- 
sented a petition to the House of Com- 
mons on the subject. This petition 
was brought in by Mr. Sheridan, and 
after some objection in point of form* 
it was withdrawn, and was brought 
in the next day, and ordered to lie on 
the table. The merits of the petition 
will be hereafter examined. It com 
plains among other things, jthat per- 
sons were sent to solitary confinement 
in this prison, against whom no crime 
bad been substantiated ; and this, we 
apprehend, without mentioning the 
pther matters, some of which are very 
atrocious, is of sufficient importance 
to claim the utmost attention of the 
legislature. The petition is accom- 
panied by a letter from Sheriff Phil- 
lips to the magistrates on the subject 
of this prison ; and we may congratu- 
late the public on the whole matter, 
being now likely to be discussed with- 
out that party agitation, in which the 
former enquiry wa9 involved ; and 
with a regard to the liberty of the 
subject, to which the haughty and 
overbearing spirit of the late unfortu- 
nate Mr. pltt was so great a stranger. 

The result of the orders of council, 
relative to commerce, is not yet clearly 
perceived. Some few attempts to pe- 
tition for peace have been made; but 
the general opinion is, that this is not 
the time, and that we must stay to see 
what turn the war will take, and what 
prospect there is of ministers entering 
into a negociation. The petitions of 
the Irish for the emancipation of the 
Catholics are increasing in number,* 
and with them the liberal spirit of the 
protestants is rising. It is high time 
for both parties to get rid of those 
stupid . prejudices, by which hypo- 
crisy and priestcraft •ehdeavour to 
keep them alienated from Cath oftfc r. 
It is too much, however, to expect 
that their petitions will be granted 
during this session. 

The trial of General \#hitelocke 
would havfe excited much of the pub- 
lic attention^ if the new regulations 
introduced into this country bad not 
confined the detail of it to the know- 
ledge 1 of a very few -auditors. The 
process is extremely slow, V ery few 
Uauvsksal Mag. Vol. IX. 


wit 

is not at all unlikely ’ that 
month will elans*, before^ the 
is brought to a €hai‘dt5ci*t^ : iflteh 
may undoubtedly be. '8«dd>. 

Sides, on the proprietyof notpriUtltgf 
the evidence till* the whofoira#‘b1Nm 
gone through ; as in many cafe* it Hujfjr 
be proper to keep the witnesses apart? 
but in a trial of this nature; it is impdi- 
sible that anv evidence should ’ be 
gi ven which will not s be known to the 
other witnesses, and Of course 1 wq^see 
no impropriety in laying flic 4 daily 
transactions before the public/vH^cfe 
is not obviated by he superior advan- 
tages attending publicity. The great 
point, however, would be to shorteh 
the proceedings, and this might be 
done without inconveniencti to either 
the court or'the parties at issue." v 
But it is now time to look to the 
state of affairs on the continent \ add 
the attention is drawn to two king* 
doms, one fallen, the other falling. 
The King of Sweden is known mole 
by the vigour of his writings than that 
of his troops. His manifestos pro- 
claimed him to be the champion^ Of 
sovereigns, and his conduct loft him 
the affection of his subjects in Pome- 
rania. Deprived of his German do- 
minions, he made his escape froth 
8tralsund; # and found on* his return to 
Sweden, that with his people the fate 
of thc people was of as great import- 
ance, as in the royal breast the fate of 
Sovereigns. It is in vain to dissemble 
this matter. Men, according to thefr 
stations in life, will form different 
prejudices: but they are very mtsdi 
misguided, if th$y make their own 
prejudices the standard of other mens* 
opinions. 4 The King of Sweden rushed 
into his Quixotic war, but did not 
sufficiently reflect on the tendency of 
that war to create discussions athorae, 
which it must be the interest of a de- 
spotic sovereign to keep as much as. 
possible out of sight. Louis the aitf* 
teenfch fell into a similar error. fV ijfo 
a view to injure Great Britain he sent 
his soldiers to range with those who 
fought for liberty and independence, 
it was natural, that the French soldier* 
should bring home with .them senti- 
ments, to which their breast* had hi- 
therto been strangers. The King off 
Sweden did not range his soldier* in 
the tame manner* but the Very coHi- 
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FfW bought to ^tbfcir minds what the int*r^l ^v«m#«iit of 'tltfe^tniN 
Swedenonce was, end what cause try; but our Intelligence is too little 
they were now opposing. to be depended upon, to ascertain ft*# 

*ffte loss of Pomerania faajs naturally real state of the country. The Queen 
made the subjects of Sweden look a of Etruria, It hi still said; is to be a 
)ittte more attentively into their own sovereign in Portugal, and part is to 
government; and however we may be given up to Spain j but the dhol* 
applaud the valour, firmness, and be- is conjecture,# and awaits the decision 
fomnofthe king, they will enquire to of the mighty monarch, in whose ac- 
what purpose this valour, firmness, tual pfMsscssion the country now is. In 
and heroism tend; and in what man- the mean time, orders against the 
H#f and to what degree they are in- English and their property are exe- 
tecQted in their king’s quarrel* To cuted with the utmost rigour, 
sharpen M\ek wits upon this subject, Of Spain, we know little. We cam 
tb* Russians ate hanging over them not doubt, that the French influence 
on the south-east, and by the latest predominates, and that the troops bf 
Accounts have actually declared war, France can execute any purpose. Be- 
A very considerable force is in llus- fore the summer the fate of that king- 
sian Fi uiand; and news is daily ex- dom will be determined. The Dutch; 
pccted,. that the Russians have en- under their sovereign Louis, are la- 
tered Swedish Finland, and it is not at menting the extinction of commerce,' 
all improbable that they will have as they enter heartily into the new de- 
overrun that wild and inhospitable crees : and the Danes ate preparing 
country before sufficient troops can vigorously to exercise their hatred 
arrive to resist them. It is, we fear, againstEng|and,not alarmed by the lost? 
too true alsOjfthat Denmark has raised of their W est India islands, of which wa 
a considerable force in Norway; and have taken possession. Russia seems 
it is expected, that as soon \s the to be more and more determined to 
news arrived at Copenhagen that the shew the Engtish how much she re- 
Russians had entered Swedish Fin- sents thdir languor in the former con • 
land, war will be declared by the test, and how much determined she is 
Danes against Sweden, and a diver- to assist in rescuing the continent 
$ion will be made from Norway to eo- from what is called our maritime ty- 
operatc with one from tfcye north of rannv. Her attack on Sweden is e\"i- 
Pemnark. The valorous King of dentfy from the reluctance of that 
Swteden vras at Stockholm when the country to enter into the general con- 
Aecount of the Russian war reached federacy ; and it is melancholy to rc- 
StockhoJin : he will now learn his real fleet, that the only country which re- 
state in his kingdom. One thing is in mains in alliance with m is so situated 
his favour: the Swedes are a brave that we cannot send any troops to its 
people; and whatever cause of disgust assistance, till the enemy has* rendered 
may have at late proceedings, it every exertion on our part unavailing, 
is possible that they will rise with Besides, there is too great reason to , 
energy to maintain their indepeu- believe, that Russia ia engaged with 
deuce- The conflict, is, however, a Persia and France in some meditated’ 
doubtful one; and we cannot but be attack uppn our East Indian fcerrito- 
apprehensivethat it will end in the ries. Such 1 is the r^nft of our mad 
sovereign’s becoming either more un- and injudicious interference with the* 
der the restraint of hk subjects at Frencn revolution, 
tome, or placed in a very humiliating In the midst of all the tumults and 

situation, with respect to bis adjacent alarms, France sits perfectly qo jet and 
$*%hhours. easy, fearless of any attack, i ndit&renfc 

The fallen kingdom of Portugal has to the moves of fereat Britain, and 
pot been disposed of Rumours of raising conscripts to ; take possession 
insurrections turned out bither to be of new territories, and to bring back* 
not true, or not true to any great ex- an increase of wealth into* their onk 
tent. The French have as complete country. No relaxation hits appeared 
possession of Portugal as we have Of in the regulations agafmt commerce: 
Madeira. As yet, Udoes not appear but preparations are skid to be making 
thtttbty have made any alterations in in all the ports to rear ships for aho* 
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A squadron has escaped from one of trade question. ** * u : f 

their ports in spite of our blockade ; In fbe House of CoftmeilV jfff* 
the cause of our neglect remains to be Potisenby introduced hfe pMW 
discovered. To what part of the motion fet papers relative' to Ibe^jp* 
world they are bound it is not known; peuhagen business, on the $d 
but it cannot be doubted, that someof brnarv, stating, that his ohjccttvstSiM 
our iiufnerous squadrons will give a ascertain how far the mincers #pfd 
.good account of them. The sove- , justifiable in advising lb p attack d» 
reign of France is in his capital, mak- Copenhagen; m attack which be ced- 
ing regulations dor all his dominions ceivedtobe repugnant to the honour 
and dependencies, and we shOu Id not and integrity of the king* the momt 
be. surprised if bis squadron is to aft* cbOfaekT of the people# and tho tem 
nex Florida to his imperial crown. dignity of the crown, iThfc sunject 
America has taken active measures, required a view* of the three distinct 
and such as it is perfectly justified in rektiotte of Denmark, Russia, and 
doing. What the arrival of our ac- France. Of Denmark, m involving 
.credited agent, Mr, Rose, may affect its deposition towards this country 
has not yet transpired. As the French for sente time previous to the attack, 
and English seem to be united in thei i* Of Russia, to discover whether site 
endeavours to cut up commerce by waaso completely abandoned* to French 
the roots, all that the Americans can councils, as to confederate With them 
do is to put an end entirely to all corn- in forcing the - Danish &ce£ to act 
inurco with Europe, and thus free against us. Of France* to ascertain 
themselves from the vexations which wlmt zncsn< she had to compel Den* 
must attend the arrival of their ships mark todepart from her system of pen* 
in Europe. Enough of the woild is trality. As the king's speech tnenr 
open to their exertions, in spite of the tinned a recollection of the hostile 
bickerings of Europeans : butitisnot confederacy, in which 1 Denmark was 
likely that the country will persist in engaged against this country at tne 
any firm measures. They seem not to close of the late war, he should move 
dread a war with us, from their sup- for various papers relative to that sub- 
posed power to harrass us more in Ca- ject. He should require also papers, if 
nada and Nova Scotia, thau we can any there were in office, relative to the 
possibly do them by our maritime state of Denmark and in? preparation* 
code; and in this they seem to be j ns- for war. But he anticipated, that 
tified by every view of the subject. If there were none ; a* Denmark had at 
Bonaparte should take possession of that time two millions of money in- 
Florida, the United States will have vested in cargoes in our ports, 'and 
two very disagreeable neighbours ; there was not trite sligliest appearance 
hut it cannot last for any great length of a wish to act against uv. As to the 
of time, as the increasing population mean^of France to compel the Danes, 
of America will soon dety all that Eu- that must require mi examination of 
rope can bring against it. Of the. the power of the two court tries, of the 
middle of America and the Braails we want of maritime fotfee in the French, 
know little. The French laugh, and and of the 'physical strength of the 
with great reason, at our congratula- Danefr, from the position of their ca* 
tious on the escape of the Prince of pital in art island irt the Baltic, As to 
Portugal to the.BTuails: we may ex- feusi ia, he observed, that on the arri- 
pect in a very short time to know* itt vai of the news frottt TiUih nothing 
what manner he has been received* was talked of but immediate hostilities 
What Liniers will do with the south on the part of Russia; yet if* RWt» 
of the Plata we are yet to learn, & is were permitted to range at lib city, 
said (hat we have not given up the whilst those of tteuftaf Demmark were 
idea of an expedition to that quarter; to be attacked and tsM Hence 
and if we were to seize again on Monte was evidence, that tfSfc ‘jrtvpertded se- 
V idem, and be content with allowing cret articles were not the primary 
indepertdencelo the soutlnof La Plata; cause of the: armament aguinst Deu* 
we might make that country still very mark. Here he' tookr a view of tlw 
advautageous t^r Britain* Jamaica* it conferences between our minister at 

U * 
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P^tersburgbaBd the Russian cabinet, i ng a fleet mto theTagus, aa4 the eg- 
apd specified the -papers be should peditionagoimt Madeira. * * * 

want to wake this subject cleaT ; con- W hatt er might be the result ofthe 

chiding,' that upon, the whole, the debate, he felt » confident, he taids* 
measure was every way censurable, as that the country approved of tbt con* 
to tjie attack itself, or the manner in duct of ministers, as it added a fleet 
which it had bjeen followed up. It is to the forte of this country, and 4c- 
a monstrous doctrine, that statesmen ducted as much from Bonapaije. His 
pre discharged from the changeless projects against commerce he would 
and eternal laws of pmrality, which fincl to be vam and idle, andihemea* 
Providence has prescribed for the rule sures taken by his Majesty's minister*, 
of nations. History in glowing co- would shew him that they were alive 
lours shews the folly of such maxims, to all his attempts, and would at any 
\Ve* deportg;! from these rules, and rate t«ke care that be should not, 
lost America. Trance interfered, ami through their negligence or nuscon- 
ita royal family was annihilated: Po- duct, obtain a fleet to invade this 


lgud was paititioncd out, but Prussia 
has lost its share of the spoils, and 
Austria and Russia have been hum- 
bled. This country, for the first time, 
has entered into a similar species of 
plunder with the last. It is therefore 
a great national question ; and all sides 
pflbe House must be desirous of that 
jpOmpletc information by which its 
merit* may be ascertained, 

Mr. Canning began with a sneer on 
the late ministers for their achieve- 
ments whilst in office. He then de- 
nied that Dcjamavk was to be consi- 
dered as a power friendly to us: and 
he asserted, that that country had 
shewn no jealousy of France, byt 
much of England. He assei ted from 
our minister’s account, that all the 
departments of the Danish govern- 
ment were filled with persons attached 
to the French interest. The seizure 
of tjhe Danish fleet he allowed to be a 
Jiarsh measure, but not so harsh as 
the attack on the Turkish fleet. It 
was incredible, lie said, that Denmark 
could* {tefcnd itself against France: 
pnd, if we ,had adopted milder mea- 
sures, we piust have been at war with 
that country. He then vindicated^he 
policy of riot attacking Russia, as long 
ps there \ka* a hope of briuging back 
the emperor to our interest. That 
court had beep in a great degree ali- 
enated from us by the neglect of as- 
sistance in the war : pot it is certain, 
that this alienation was not increased 
by the ii^wsj from Be^jhark. Mr.Can- 
rung alibwed||hat ih^geneial princi- 
ples pf^pr^itjmight to be revered,but 
fit contended against > very rigid ap- 
plication ofthem in pv present state 
pf Europe : ana he brought, as proofs, 
thf actjous of the late.punis4r.yju semi- 


country. Mr. Windham teimed the 
foregoing speech, mere insanity and 
stage declaration. The ruin of Co- 
penhagen, he said, would serve as an 
eternal monument of injustice, and 
an eternal provocation to the resent- 
ment of the Danes. When the pre- 
sent ministers were uo longer heard 
of, cared for, or thought of, this aban- 
doned expedition would entail dis- 
honour and calamity upon Great 
Rrilain. Rut the worst effect of this 
ill-fated expedition was the influence 
it had upon our own moral character, 
the loss of those principles for which 
this nation was famed. For the sake 
of the country and for his own sake 
individually, he completely disavowed 
any part in this Danish, or in the 
Spanish war. From Denmark we had 
obtained ships, and from Spain dol- 
lars; but he really wished, that the 
country would disclaim all share in 
the profit of both. Mr. Millies ac- 
cused the opposition, of preferring 
the interest of every country to their 
own, and of giving full credit to Bo- 
.naparte, when they omitted no op- 
portunity of calling in question the 
veracity of their own sovereign, and 
his ministers. Some other personal 
allusions occasioned this gentleman to 
be called to order, and nothing indeed 
that he said was worth recording. 
Mr, Bathurst contended, that the 
house would be lost to a sense of its 
duty, if it did not snake the enquiry* 
The language of ministers was, that 
they bad achieved a splendid ac- 
tion, and therefore that every thing 
was right ; but it struck him as some- 
what singular, that while they with- 
held all information respecting 'the 
late expedition, they had i*ot tire 
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smallest scruple in diiclofti&g all the 
secrets of government for the last 
seven years, Mr. Foster thought, that 
the expedition against Copenhagen 
was not to be tried open the narrow 
grounds of secret information, but 
upon the broad footing of general po- 
licy ; and it ill became those to carp 
at a measure, which was rendered ab- 
solutely necessary to repair the ipis- 
chief resulting from their miscon- 
duct. Lord ralmerstowe vindicated 
the whole very concisely in a few 
words Denmark had a fleet and 
was weak, France was our enemy 
and was powerful. Mr. Morris 
took nearly the same ground as the 
last speaker. Mr. Whitbread endea- 
voured to call the house to the real 
subject before them, which was not, 
whether the ministers bad done right 
or wrong, but whether the house was 
to have that information which would 
enable it to judge of their conduct. 
If the action was wiong, there could 
be no justification; it right, let mi- 
nisters come fairly to their trial. 
Ministers had taken various grounds, 
first asserting one thing then another, 
just as it suited a temporary purpose. 
They had said, that it was after the 
treaty of Tilsit, that they discovered 
the intention of forming a hostile con- 
federacy against this country ; then 
they said, that it was long before this 
treaty they had the information. Many 
other speakers gavetheir opinion, but 
without any novelty, and with little 
or ho interest ; and the house divided, 
when there were against the motion' 
2M, for it 108. 

In the House of Lords the Copen- 
hagen’ business was brought forward, 
on the 8th of February, their lord- 
ships having been summoned for this 
purpose by the Duke of Norfolk, 
llis grace opened the debate by ob- 
serving, that it was not his intention 
to call for any papers*, which it would 
be dangerous or inconvenient to 
grant; hut even ministers must wish 
to stand acquitted in the eyes of Eu- 
rope, from the imputation of a violent 
and unprovoked attack on a neutral, 
or friendly, and a defenceless power. 
It had beeu stated, that the attack 
was grounded on actual information, 
that Denmark was to be dragged into 
hostilities against us, and that mi- 
nisters had documents to prove k. 
It was, therefore, the business of the 


house to call for*uch 'add 

to pass judgment 6n i f pt yfyiwaf tUt 
case, violence tit an extradfdfoifv 
kind had been, used, and groat somM 
both to the governors ana the nit||n 
had btten incurred* from which no^ 
thing but imperious necessity cbtflfT 
acquit them. He should move, there- 
fore, for such papers, as vtould ptft 
the whole matter in a proper llghti 
and those his grace enumerated. Lord 
Wellesley opposed the motion, Which 
he considered to be superfluous, gifi 
this he thought would berctfdentofc 
taking the subject in three different 
points of view. 1st* The evident de- 
sign of the French Emperor to draw 
the court of Denmark into his plan of 
universal marine confederacy agaihsf 
England. 2d. The means he had to 
accomplish this object. 3d. The dag- 
ger attending the accomplishment of 
this object, and the necessity or taking 
the strongest measures to secure oufr 
safety. On these points his lordship 
dilated at great length, and from a 
full view of each, determined the Co- 
penhagen business to be justifiably 
and absolutely necessary. 

Lord Hutchinson, who had been 
with the Russian armies in the last 
campaign, and was frequently clo- 
seted with the Russian Emperor, 
could find po justification in the last 
speech of the expedition against Co- 
penhagen. It had completely failed 
in proving, that Zealand could not 
effectually have been defended, even 
if the Frtencb had seized Holstein and 
Jutland. He was of opinion, that 
the defence of Zealand was perfectly 
practicable 3gainSt the whole French 
army. He had been engaged in an 
•impoitant mission, on which it was 
necessary for him to speak, as partial 
extracts’ had been communicated 
from his-dbpatches, and he was held 
out as giving opiuions which he had 
never advanced. He could speak to 
certain facts. The Russian army in 
Poland never amounted * to more 
than seventy thousand men, with the 
exception of two detached divisions, 
amounting to thirty thousand. The 
French troops were estimated at a 
hundred ana four and five thousand. 
The loss of the Bussiaus, after the 
battle of Friedland, amounted to forty 
thousand men, eighteen hundred and 
ninety-eight officers, and twenty-nine 
generals. * He was then convinced, 
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that Russia was under the necessity ments, pjwiotpft to our attack *ou 
m making peace ; at 4 be observed, Copenhagen. lie stated the great con- 
that the Emperor of Russia was, sim cern, which this unjustifiable, ag- 
cere in his desire to mediate between gression ,fcad gi,vcn him* the French 
this country, and Fiance; and at ah govertantont had never done any 
Merits, that the . relations of peace thing so strong -, and H justified every 
and amity might have been preserved thfhg they had done, or might do 
between this country, and Russia, hereafter. Such proceedings put an 
The treaty of Tilsit was signed on the end to all the relations, by which 
7th -of July. On the tfSd of August, nations conducted themselves towards 
(ht^ lordship said), he had a confer- each others and in the most pereinn- 
' jBftice with the Emperor of Russia, to tory language, tone, and manlier. His 
. ^feom he confirmed an opinion ad- Majesty said, tjiat he would bavesa- 
v3hced«by*bim, of the necessity of tisfaction, complete satisfaction for 
peace, and declared, himself bound this unprovoked aggression, 
publicly to avow it, which he should These conversations his lordship 
do as long as he lived. His lordship said, completely justified him in what 
then stated, that the Emperor de- hesaidofihe effect of the expedition 
dared his sincere and anxious wish, against Copenhagen in Russia; and 
tjmfc England should make peace, as however lightly the opinion of Bu- 
ll was hrs interest, and that of Ku- rope bgd been treated, so far from this 
rope, and England, that tranquillity expedition being approved, he could 
should' be restored to the world. Ilfs take upon himself to say, fromperso- 
tordsliip replied, that sufficient time nal observation, that it was univer- 
had not been given for the offer of sallv reprobated in the north of Eu- 
inediation, ‘and that dq one in Eng- rope. Lord Erskine reprobated the 
land would accept of peace, but on Copenhagen business in the strongest 
conditions reasonable and honourable, terms, asserting, that we who pre- 
His Majesty replied, that time was tended to enter upou the war with 
i^o tyhjeet, as wc might take three or France as conservators of political mo- 
four months to accept or reject his rality, were in the end its most fla- 
mediation; but his anxious desire giant violators. We had not neces- 
was for peace, the terms for which he si ty to plead in its defence. As well 
bad no doubt, were such as his lord- might a man in Coventry-street pull 
ship would esteem tube highly reason- down a house in the ilaymarket, be- 
able and honourable. cause the turnpike-gate at Ilydepark 

It lias been asserted, continued bis corner was on tire, or because some- 
lordship, that 1 have advanced, that body told him it was on fire, or be- 
Russia would not, have, gone to war cause lie was told that a .chimney- 
with us hut for. the attack on Copen- sweeper intended to set it on fire, 
hagen. Sych an opinion I never The fleet we had stolen he had rather 
gave, but this I sav r that the result of that we had met on the ocean filled 
that expedition did materially change with Frenchmen, than to be covered 
the relations between Great, Britain. with the disgrace which now attaches 
and Russia, and give rise to.senti- to the nation; for the ministers had 
ments of. a very hostile nature at tfic not produced, and could not produce. 
Court of Petersburg!*, Here his lord- any reasons to justify the atrocity of 
ship detailed another conversation their conduct. LoraBoringdonjus- 
yitb the Russian Emperor on the 4tli tiffed the action, which, was so proper 
of September, when the Emperor de- in his opinion, that if ''ministers had 
dared, that the language of the Frince not token the measure they did, they 
of Danmark had always been explicit ought to have hern arraigned as cri- 
and uniform; that he had maintained iniuata at the bar of the House, 
for many years a system of neutrality. The. Earl of Buckinghamshire did 
in which he was determined to perse- not think that the necessity of the at- 
vere, and that no consideration should tack had been shewn, or its policy 
ever induce him to depart from it, proved. Lord Harrowby thought the 
His Imperial Majesty added, that he intentions of the. French so evident* 
wits sure no connection existed be- and the weakness of the Danes so pai- 
tween the French and DanisR govern- pabLe* that no argument was yacossary 
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to Justify minuter*. When tme bel* assigned but those of necessity* ^Ftfe 
ligerent power broke through the law question of necessity depended ft* 
of nation*, anda central power con- three points: let, Whether tbewuomv 
formed to that breach; it must take had a design of seizing the Banff! 
the consequences which may arise fleet;. 2d, Whether they had the 
from the other belligerent power act* means to do it; and 3d, Whether* 
ing m the same mafcinefr. Lord Moira supposing the two firvt points 4o be 
could scarcely persuade himself that allowed, the object was of sufficient 
he was in a British house of parlia- magnitude to induce this nation 
ment, when he heard such sentiments to deviate from the ordinary rules 
advanced, and au action casting an of procedure. From> a view of then* 
indelible stain on our character was points the nation Was justified, and 
considered as a matter of mere specu- the measure was carried Jnto ■ ex^ * 
lative convention. There was no col- cution in the mildest possible man- 
lusion on the part of Denmark* which nor. 

had been strictly neutr^t and the con- Lord St. Vincent gave it as his opi- 
jectuie that it might be beaten by the nion, that it was much easier to invade 
French was not an argument fo'rouf England from Boulogne, than Zealand ^ 
turning to be its enemy. Besides, from Holstein* — Lord Grey thought 
these things are not to be judged by tHe honour of the nation hail received 
names; the braveiy of tlie Danes a mortal stab, and did* not allow that 
might have effected a sufficient jesist- Loid llawkesbury, in any point, had 
ancc till our fleets came to the succoui justified the conduct of minis tors. If 
of their capital. But we have now the ships were mtoied and manned 
lost all our moral advantages, and by tlic worst of our enemies, grant but , 
there is no longer a rallying point for to Ireland her civil and religious li* 
the oppressed. The government had Forties, and we shall be able to cope 
lost all credit for fortitude and mag- with them and ten times that force.— 
naiumity if sixteen sail of the line Lord Mulgrave justified, and Lord 
could put it into so great fear for its Darnley reprobated the expedition.-*-* 
existence. His lordship declared. Lord Sidmouth made a solemn ap- 
that this action had brought us nearer peal to the house to pause am! delibc- 
to ruin than any thing which auy ad- rate serious!),* before they decided 
ministration could do, either by ini- upon a question so deeply involving 
piovidence or temei ity, for it had ali- the national honour ; and heimpressed 
enated from us the hearts of all Eu- upon the minds of noble lords that the 
rope. The silence of the nation, he country had hithertobeen silent, merc- 
said, did not aiLefiom apathy. They ly in the confidence of receiving the ful* 
looked to parliament for justification ; lest and most satisfactory information; 
and if the matter was slurred over, it The house then divided, there being, 
would give rise to serious and general for the motion, 48; against it, 
discontent. Lord Limerick sup- the ministers carrying their question 
poited, and Lord Jersey opposed the by a majority of 67.' -If the' nattot* 
measure. . Were polled upoh this qufc*tjo& thcii' 

Lord llawkesbury contended, that majority would probably not be so de- 
the whole might Ue referred to a first chive • but at present theilation stands 
principle, equally belonging to 11 a- committed, and we afe 6 f opinion, 
tions and individuals that of self pre- with Lordllutciiigfton^thataililuropf 
servatjou; to which no limits can be reprobates our conduct. 
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ment, the different Examinations be- Christianity; or the proper Method 
fore the Privy Council, &c. &c. Ss. of establishing sound Doctrine from 
political economy. the sacred Oracles,, and on the dlf- 

Thoughts and Suggestions on the ferent Senses of Scripture Terms. J$y 
Means of improving the Condition of the Rev. J. Smith. 9s. ^ J " 

the Irish Peasantry. By R. Bellow. Two Letters addressed to the Rev. 
Ss, T. Trotter, D.D. and the Rev. \V, 

poetry. Nicolj accompanied with a plain 

The Minstrel; or, the Progress of Statement of Factp, relative to the 
Genius, in continuation of the Poem Proceedings which have agitated the 
left unfinished by Dr. Beattie. Book Congregation of the Scots Church in 
the Third. 6s. -Swallow-street. By W. Campbell. Is. 

Parish Feasting enlarged: or an Christianity in India: an Essay on 
Application of former Suggestions to the Duty, Means, and Consequences 
those who may understand it. 2s. 6d. of introducing the Christian Religion 
Poems, containing Odes, the Tri- among the Native Inhabitants of the 
umphs of the Veil, in 4 Cantos. 12mo. British Dominions in t)ro East. By 
9s. 6d. J. Cunningham, A.M. 5s. 6<L 

religion. A Sermon, preached at the Parish 

The Proneness of a philosophising Church of Thorp, Octobers, 1807. 
Spirit to embraceError; with Remarks By the Rev. E. W. Whitaker, is. 6d. 
upon Mr. Lancaster s new System of A Letter to the King, on the State 
Education : A Sermon, preached in of the Church of England. Is. 6d. 
the Collegiate Church of Manchester, Obstacles to Success in the religious 
May 1807. By the Rev. R. Barlow. Education of Children; a Sermon, 
ls.6d. preached Jan 7. By Robert Winter. 

Trqth and Error contrasted, in a le. 6d. 

Letter to a Young Gentleman, in The Economy of a Christian Life : 
Answer to his Apology for joining the or, Maxims and Rules of Religious and 
People called Methodists. By a Friend. Moral Conduet, arranged from the 
Is. 6d. Sacred Scriptures. With shtfrt Ex- 

A Sermon, preached Jan. 8, on the nlanatory Notes. *By the Rev. W. 
Death of the late Rev. John Newton. Bing ley, A.M. 2 vols, 12ma 8s. 

By Richard Cecil, A.M. Is. topography. 

The mysterious Language of St.. A ’General, Historical, and Topo- 

Paul, in his Description of the Man graphical Description of Blount Can- 
of Sin, proved from the Gospel His- casus; with a Catalogue of Wants in- 
to *y to relate not to the Church of digenous to the Country. Translated 
Rome, but to the Time in which it from the Works of Rein eggs and Ric- 
was written. By N. Nesbitt, M.A. 3s. bersteiti, by C. Wilkinson. 2 vols t 8vp, 
Four Sermons, occasioned by the 15s. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

a T. C — — V’ requests ns to vindicate Mr. Th el wall's pronunciation from some attacks 
in the Beau Monde: This we cannot do, because we never heard Mr. Thelwall ; bjit if 
tt t. C*— y” can defend that gentleman upon tenable grounds, we will willingly insert 
a letter from him. We thank him, at the same time, for the opinion lie expresses of 
our Magazine. 

Mr. Brewer’s M Vindication of the Modern Drama,” shall appear next month. 

44 J. S. H.” from Leicester, has sent us some lines To the Moon, written by ah tin- 
educated female cottager in the neighbourhood of Leicester Merely as the production 
Universal Mag. Vol. IX. X 
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of swh a person, they are respectable ; and from a wish to gratify so laudable an ex- 
ercise of her mind,’ we will insert them next month. We shall be glad also to receive 
coqpBTtunicaiions for our provincial department from J. S. H. 

We do not think the suggestion of u Saccharum” likely to produce that advantage 
which he expects 

We are sorry that Mr. Fletcher’s “ Sonnet 1 ' arrived too late for insertion this month. 
Any communications intended for insertion in the current number, should be sent early 
in the month. 

The remaining favours of “ Horatio,” now in our hands, we arc compelled to decline. 


APOLLONIAN CRITIC. 


i " SEMPER 

The Overture and Music in the Blind 
\Boy t a grand Melo-Drama, as pei- 
formed with universal approbation 
at the Theatre Royal Covent ( har- 
den 5 composed, &c, &c. by John 
Davy. Price 6s. 

M R. Davy has, in many instances,* 
proved himself to be a composer 
of real taste and science ; and, as such, 
stands high in the public estimation ; 
and we will venture to sav, he well de- 
serves that meed of public fame which 
his labours have earned, and with 
which they have been remunerated. 
The present piece wag not calculated 
to draw forth such exquisitely beau- 
tiful passages as we find in his Just 
like Love, and some other of his com- 
positions; yet he will at least be 
entitled to the negativd fame of 
having done but little that merits 
censure. Music of this kind, when 
divested of the attendant action, or 
stage effect, cannot but lose some 
part of its energy. The ail’s, &c. 
exclusive of the overture, are twenty- 
six iu number, including one song, 
performed by Mr. Liston. The 
harp solo in the overture displays 
ipuch taste* and is a very pleasing air. 
The organ piece (No, 17) is well har- 
monized, and, with the exception of 
the 6th bar, displays much taste and 
science We think the movement jo 
the bar we have mentioned, which is 
repeated- in the last bar except two, 
might be altered to advantage*-?- 
Several of the airs are well adapted 
dbr the piano forte, and will please. 
.One or two of the marches are good ; 
hut of the song tyc cantjpt $ay touch 
to its advantage. * On the whole, 
jwe may perhaps, say with propriety, 
that the music is quite as good as 


FIDELIS. 

we generally find in pieces of this 
description. Z. 

Marianna ; a favourite Air, with Va- 
riations for a German Flute and 
Piano Forte. Composed by A. How- 
ship. Price 3s. 

We know but little of Mr. Ilowship 
a$ a composer; but as a performer on 
the German flute, wc have heard and 
admired his execution. If this is his 
first attempt as an author, it does him 
great credit. The theme upon which 
bis variations are founded is highly 
pleasing, and the variations upon the 
air are arranged with neatness and 
spirit. The flute part is obligato, but 
the subject is also taken up at inter- 
vals by the piano forte. The whole 
is executed with taste and ability, and 
will be acceptable to the performer* 
on both instruments. Z. 

Ben Beef, a favourite Nautical Song. 
Written bv Mr. T. Conway, com- 
posed by John Birch. Price Is* 

e have no hesitation in pronouncing 
this a very excellent, as well as pa- 
triotic, little ballad. The music is 
bold, and well adapted to the subject. 
We have seen few better melodies of 
this kind. Z. 

The Girl that I love is a Mortal like 
me, A favourite Song, composed 
by F. Gough ; the Words by q. Gen- 
tleman. . Price Is. 

This Song is written in a style rather 
above mediocrity; and Mr. O, has 
given it a neat and appropriate 
air. * Z. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE* 

domestic occurrences. the office of Grand Jurymen. for the 

C OLD Bath Fields Prison.*— county of Middlesex, to the number- 
We have been much gratified of about nine, having visited the 
by. the manner in which Mr. Sheridan House of Correction for the said 
has taken up the abuses of this jail, county, commonly called the Cold 
The exertions of Sir Francis Burnett, Bath Fields Prison, on Tuesday, No- 
in this respect, in 1800, not only did vember thefid, in the yearof our Lord 
him immortal credit, but remedied one thousand eight hundred and seven, 
some few, but very few, of the evils, between the hours of eleven and twelve 
The Report of the Commissioners ap- in the forenoon: 
pointed by his Majesty for this pur- They there discovered that alrthe 
pose, although by no means disposed loaves found by them (each of which 
to exaggerate the grievances com- ought to Contain sixteen ounces, and 
plained of, contained such a state- to be distributed daily, at ten o’clock 
ment as would have justified, and in the morning) were greatly deficient 
ought to have induced ministers to in point of quantity, .as will be see^i 
take such measures as would have laid from the annexed statement on the 
tills question for ever at rest. But, part of one of the magistrates of the 
though some flimsy attempts at reform city of London, 
were at first held out, nothing effec- That the prison-weight demanded 
tual was done. Aris was not removed, and used upon the present occasion, 
which, if the administration had been for trying the loaves in rotation, 
disposed to pay the slighest regard to proved also deficient, as was fully de- 
the Report of their own Commission- monstrated in both instances on the 
ers, for this commission (not being a same day, when compared with the 
parliamentary commission, but under standard at Guildhall, in the presence, 
the Privy Seal, the commissioners first, of Sir William Leighton, Knt. 
were of course nominated by his Ma- then Lord Mayor; and afterwards of 
jesty’s ministers) was a direct reproba- Richard Phillips, Esq. then and still 
tion of every suggestion of the com- one of the Sheriffs of London and 
inissioners. This establishment has Middlesex, as well as of four of the 
always been considered as uncon stitu- late GranR Jury: and moreover, that 
tional, and can only remind us of the the scales of the said prison were false 
famous dungeons of Lydford, where, and fraudulent. 

the un- Copy of a Letter from Mr. Sheriff 
criminals, Phillips to William Mainwaring, 
fterwards . E S q. chairman of the Quarter Ses- 
,e °f Petty sions^&rc. 
tyranny, and the punishment of the «« S ir—I consider if a duty which 
minions of oppression, won d gladden j owe the ptl biic to j 0fi)rm you, ** 
the heart of every Englishman ; m- chairman of the Quarter Sessions, and, 
stead of being a place for the improve- i believe, one of the committee' for 
rpmt of the morals of petty offenders, conducting the business of the prison, 
it rather appears, from the petition that j was p resen t when an appeal was 
here alluded to to have become a sink hu , iy mad £ by the Grand Jury of the 
of debauchery / # county to the standard weights in 

To the Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses Guildhall; that I witnessed the ex- 
of the Honourable House of Commons animation of the pound-weight for 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in the weighing meat and other provisions 
United Parliament assemble# ; in the House of Correction, Cold 

The Petition of Alexander Str- Bath Fields, when it was found to be 
p hens, of the Honourable Society seven-eighths of an ounce too light; 
' of the Middle Temple and Park and that on weighing some loaves 
House, in the county of Middlesex, which were found in the same prison, 
Esquire, tv the Grand Jury, they appeared 

Humbly shewetb, also to be considerably too light, one 

Thj&t certain persons lately serving or two of them being from an ounce 


according to Lydford Lau 
happy, and often imaginary 
were first hanged, and tried a 
The demolition of this theat 
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and a halF to two ounces under weight. communication between * whom afid 
* , coxn P r °TOise the feeling* the world appears to take place oc- 

wnicb I bear towards the respectable casionally, by means of two iron- 
magistracy of the county of Middle- grates, at upwards of six feet distance 
s sex, if I were to omit to make this for- from each other, with a jailer walking 
mai communication. in at intervals, so as to preclude com- 

1 have the honour to be, Sc c. plaint ; and that from the examrna- 

4i n Phillips, Sheriff.” tion of a debtor, and also, by a letter 

K ridge-street, Nov. is, 1807 . from him, both in the possession of 

10 W. Mainwaring, Esq.” vour petitioner, it appears that he 

Your petitioner, together with other was sll ut up with persons guilty of 
members of the Grand Jury, also dis- robbery and unnatural crimes, 
cewered : And lastly, that six innocent per- 

That several of the liege subjects of sons » tbe bibs against whom had been 
this realm were committed to close t i ,rown by the Grand Jury, were 
custody, in cells destitute of fire, eight d ra ffged from ('old Bath Fields Prison 
feet three inches long, bv six feet t0 Hick’s-hali, in open day, at the 
three inches wide, two of them in c ^ ose °f ^ le session, first manacled, 
irons, although sick; some, if not all, anci t ^ en fastened together by a rope, 
of these were innocent in point of to be discharged by proclamation, 
fact, as all were then innocent in point J * y° ur petitioner, therefore, ( 


ni point 

of law, being detained under the pre 
text of re-examination, and conse- 
quently uncondemned by the legal 
judgment of tbeir peers, or even the 
accusatory verdict of a Grand Jury. 
Of this number were a mother, a 
daughter, and a son, of creditable ap- 
pearance; the two former in one cell, 
so situated as to be exposed to a conti 


. , , con- 

ceiving that such gross instances of 
fraud, coupled with such an open 
violation of the laws, and even of rlie 
express orders of session, are calcu- 
lated to bring his Majesty's govern- 
ment into contempt, and cast an un-i 
merited odium on our most excellent 
constitution; thinking also, that if 
such malpractices were detected in a 


suuatea as 10 oe exposed to a conti- wcie ucieacu 111 a 

nual current of external air, without casua ^ an< * slight survey, of less than 
the possibility of obtaining, even dur- two h?urs duration, far greater abuses 
ing the severest frost, an artificial 
warmth by means of fueh while the 
convicts below enjoyed all the com- 
forts of an open roomy ward, with oc- 
casional access to fire 


. greater 

are likely to be brought to light, by 
the intervention of the G rand I nquest 
of the Nation, I most humhlv and ear- 
nestly solicit this Honourable House 

to take the premises into comidera- 

That in one of these lonely cells tion, and by a public and open exatni- 
was closely confined a foreigner of nation at its bar, or any other mode, 
some rank, the Chevalier deBlin, who, a ff° r< * shell relief as may seem meet 


as we were told, by one of the jailers, 
white so immured, had been deprived 
of his reason, and who presented to 
your petitioner a memorial 011 his 
kuees; who, after conversing with 
him in French some time through the 
key-hole, demanded to enter. 

That in this place, originally des- 
tined for the improvement of the mo- 
rals of petty offenders, a female ,pri 


A. Stephens. 

Fire.-— Few events of a private na- 
ture have aroused so extensive a sym- 
pathy, and so cordial a regret, as the 
calamity which has befallen Mr. De- 
puty Nichols, of Red Lion Passage, 
Fleet-street, a gentleman universally 
beloved and respected. The whole of 
his very extensive priming concern 
has been consumed, and most valua- 


" « v “ •w.mwc .pn- iias uecu consumed, anu most vania 

soner, as we have learned, has been ble works in preparation for the pub- 
1 • ? . uc ^ ie d by the son of the lie are entirely lost. We more parti - 
chief jailer, or governor, who then cularly regret the destruction of Mr. 
held an office of trust in the prison, N.'s 44 History of Leicestershire,” the 
and has since had ach£ld,i)pw, or at accumulated labour of many years: 
least latdy, burdensome to the parish and also of a hew and greatly enlarged 
of Kensington* m the county of Mid- edition of his 44 Life of Mr.'Bowyer,” 

. which was in a state of great forward- 
a* iK r debtors were shut up in ness, under the more appropriate title 
this House of Correction, the only of •• The £iterary History of the 
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I^ghteenth Century.” or something found ofi'ending* it was then he had 
to that effect. All the stock of the the power of interfering; at present 
Gentleman's Magazine, from 1783 to he could not chusc but administer the 


the present month, has been con- oath. 

sumcd, with many important works The Recorder replied, that he would 
of gentlemen by whom Mr. Nichols not have the justice of the country 
was employed. It is a peculiarly un- impeded, and they must come another 
fortunate circumstance, that what is time. 


called a trade sale was intended by 
Mr. Nichols to have taken place some 
days ago, and which would probably 
have cleared away about GOOOl. worth 
of books that are how burned to ashes ; 
but, by some accident, the sale was 
postponed. We hear that Mr. N. is 
insured for 12,0001. but it is much to 
be feared that 20,0001. will not exceed 
the amount of his loss. — May the Al- 


The Spokesman said it was injustice 
to put them offi But if they could 
not be sworn then, be wished to know 
when they were to come. 

The Recorder, after some furtlffer 
observations upon their pertinacity, 
ordered them to come again on 
Monday. 

On Monday they again presented 
themselves in Court, and demanded 


mighty Power, that “ tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb,” sustain him in his 
declining years, under so weighty an 
affliction, and prove a friend to him, 
who has been all liis life most truly 
the friend of humankind I 


to be sworn in, when the Recorder, 
after consulting the Judges, told them 
that two of them, who were resident 
in the City of London, might be 
sworn, but the rest must depart, as 
the Court were not empowered to ad- 


Free Thinking Christians. — minister the oaths to them. 

Six individuals, professing to be the . spokesman, who was one of 
Principals of a new Sectary, esta- excluded, demanded to know why 
blished at a house in Catcaton-street, If 16 ^ ourt wcre empowered, when 
calling themselves “ Free-thinking Recorder told him, the Court did 
Christians,” applied late on Saturday not »Jf there expound impertinent 
evening, Feb. 20, to the Recorder, questions, and Mr. Justice Le Blanc 
while in the progress of his official desiring them to quit the Court, they 
duties, at tiie Old Bailey, to be sworn WI lhdrew, and only two out of six were 
in as licenced Teachers under the Act sworn * • 


called the Conventicle Act. It ap- 
peared that the place stated has re- 
cently been converted into a place of 
worship, and a licence obtained from 
the Bishop to use it as a dissenting 
meeting. The Recorder objected to 
swearing them in, and said he had 
seen a paper that required considera- 
tion before the oaths were administer- 
ed. The first question to be pro- 
pounded, he observed, was, 44 whether 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity was 
supported by the evidence of Holy 
Writ?” and the questions that fol- 
lowed were evidently intended to 
bring into discussion the fundamental 
principles of the established religion 
of the country. He therefore thought 
the propriety of swearing them should 
be investigated previously to their 
taking the oaths. , 

The Spokesman said, that his Lord- 
ship sat there to administer justice, 
and hot to judge of the propriety of 
religious tenets. They venerated the 
law# of their country, and if they were 


Deaths in and near London. 

At his hoube in Buckingham Place, 
New Road, Mary-la- Bonne, aged 42, 
Mr, Robert Ficebairn, an eminent 
landscape painter. He was the youngest 
and the last pupil of the celebrated 
Wibrow, soon after whose death Mr, 
F. went to Italy, to pursue bis studies, 
where he remained ten years. In his 
'painting, his intention seemed to pro- 
duce beauty, and, when his subject# 
admitted it, as much grandeur as was 
consistent with the primary quality, 
lienee his pictures rather usually ex- 
cite pleasing than stronger sensations. 
During his stay in Italy, be enjoyed 
the patronage of Lord Clive, now 
Earl Powis; which was continued 
after his return to England, and 
strengthened with that of Lord Suf- 
folk, "Mr. Penn, of Stoke Park, &c. 
As his style of paintiug was finished, 
his productions were not numerous : 
he was principally employed in paint- 
ing pictures ordered by his patrons. 
Hence those that remain unsold are 
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but few j and as these are in posses- 
sion of his family, it is presumed they 
will soon be taken into the collections 
of the admirers of elegant art, and 
thus form a provision tor his widow 
and four children, to whom his pic- 
mature* death will prove an irrepa- 
rable loss. 

In Portland Place, the Hon. Mar- 
garet Stuart Woiticy Mackenzie. — 
This ladv, once so celebrated for her 
beauty, was descended from the an- 
<4ent and noble house of Glcncairn, 
being the bnly surviving daughter of 
Lieut. (Jen. Sir David Cunningham, 
and grand daughter of George, Earl 
of Aberdeen. Early in life "she was 
married to the Mon. James Stuart 
Wortlev, son of the celebrated John 
Earl of Bute, and brother to the pre- 
sent Marquis, by whom she has left 
issue, one son and two daughters. 

Aged 77, Mr. William Flexncy, for- 
merly a bookseller in Holborn, and 
first publisher of Churchill's Poems. 
Mr. F. had retired from business for a 
number of years past. Churc hill al- 
ludes to his bookseller in the following 
lines in his ° Journey:” 

€i Let those who energy of diction prize, 

For Billingsgate, quit Flexney, and be 
wise *• 

At his house in Arlington-street, 
Hen ry ( * age, Viscou n t G dgc of C as 1 1 e - 
Island, Baron of Castlebar, in Ireland, 
and Baron Gage of High Meadow, in 
England, and a Major General in the 
Army. His Lordship was in his 47th 
year. He is succeeded in his titles 
and estates by his only son, Henry 
Hall, now in his 17th year. The 
Vifjcoxtntess, who survives him, was 
daughter to the late Col. Skinner, ant) 
grand daughter to the late Sir Peter 
Wairrcfn, K.B. 

The, Marquis of Thomond. — Uis 
Lordship hau left las house in Great 
George* street, Westminster, in the 
forenoon, on horse-back, intending 
to take a ride in Hyde Park. In pass- 
through tiro me nor- square, his 
horse ncaied up and fell backwards on 
his LoicEhjp, who bled profusely, and 
lay on the ground totally helpless. 
The noble Marquis was carried into 
the house of Lord Sydney, where me- 
dical assistance was procured, and 
every. attention paid to him, but in 
vaiu, for he expired almost immedi- 


ately. The noble Marquis was mrl 
and’Baron of Inchiquin, and Baron of 
Buren in*I relaud. Sept. 15, 1801, be 
was created an English Peer, by the 
title of Baron Thomond, of Taplow, 
in Buckinghamshire. He was also a 
Knight of St. Patrick. He was i» his 
8.5th year. Having died without issue, 
the Hon. Edward O’Brien, his Lord- 
ship’s brother, succeeds to the Irish 
Earldom ; the Marquisate and the 
English Barony are extinct. The re- 
mains were removed from Loid Syd- 
ney’s at about eleven o’clock at night, 
to the family house of the deceased. 
His Lordship had enjoyed a most en- 
viable share of health; rode out very 
frequently, and always wore his hair 
queued in the oldest, fashion. The 
tuneral was private. 

Colonel Fullarlon, of Fullarton.— - 
Of thiv gentleman, memorable for his 
transactions with respect to Colonel 
Fii-ton, it is not here the place to speak 
ei tiier as to his character as a soldier, 
a scholar, or a man. It is, however, 
well known to every person who had 
the happiness of his acquaintance, 
that he possessed every useful and po- 
lite accomplishment: he was deeply 
read in most of the ancient and mo- 
del n languages, some of which he 
spoke with great fluency. In a word, 
he possessed every feeling that does 
honour to the human heart.. His re- 
mains were interred in the parish 
church of Isleworth: they were fol- 
lowed by six mourning coaches and 
four, in which were many of his noble 
relatives and friends. The family 
coach, and a long train of carriages 
and servants belonging to absent re- 
latives, closed the procession. 

Feb. SI, $bout seven o’clock in the 
evening, Lord Lake. At five in the 
morning, alarming symptoms of dis- 
solution appeared; shortly after 
which, the Prince of Wales, and some 
other persons ofdhtiuction, intimately 
acquainted with his Lordship, were 
sent for, of whom he took an allectiug 
fa-iewcli, and at the time already men- 
tioned, his brave spirit took its de- 
parture, “for another and abetter 
world/’ — Ilis Lordship's campaigns in 
India established his tame as a skilful 
and gallant officer, ami for his merito- 
rious conduct there, he was promoted 
to the Peerage. We belie ye bis Lot d- 
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shi\ has left no male issue; in which FOREIGN EVENTS. 


case his title descends to his brother 
Gerard Lake, Esq. The deceased 
was a General in the Army, Colo- 
nel of the SOth Foot, Governor of 
Plymouth, and Treasurer of the 
Ducjiy of Cornwall. He was a Mem- 
ber of the Court Martial now sitting 
on the Trial of General Whitelocke. 

A further account of his Lordship will 
iegicen in ow next. 

The Earl of Craufurd and Lindsay. 
— The title of Viscount Garnock, of 
Kiibernev, descends to Sir Hubert 
Craufurd, Ba t; the 2d son of John, 
then Earl of Craufurd and Lindsay 
having mairied the 2d daughter of Sir 
John Craufurd, of Kilbertiey, who 
was created Viscount of Garnock by 
Queen Anne in 1703, on whom, and 
her heirs male, the said Sir John set- 
tled his estate by entail, SIst July, 
l662» upon condition of every heir 
carrying the surname and arms of 
Craufurd, and Sir Robert Craufurd 
being lineally descended, and being 
the representative of the Craufurds, 
of Jordanhill and Kiibernev, of course 
that title returns whence it came, 
there being no male heirs of the late 
Earl of Craufurd. 

At Tunbridge Wells, John Wiggin, 
Esq. of ('raven Hill, Middlesex, emi- 
nent as an iron merchant in Thames- 
street, but still more eminent for bis 
most excellent character through 
life. 

Ireland. — The linen trade of Ire- 
land is likely to suffer much by the 
suspension of the accustomed supply 
of flax-seed. The importation of 
flax-seed, on an average of 10 years, 
was about 42,000 hogsheads annually. 
A hogshead sowed about one acre 3 
roods lush measure, and produced on 
an average 84 stone of rough flax, fit 
for the hatcliel, which at a moderate 
price would sell for about forty gui- 
neas. A large p • tion of the imported 
seed, both flax ’ m>p, (as well as 
red and white clover) came from Hol- 
land and the Baltic, the rest from 
America; and these sources being for 
the present closed, so great an advance 
in price is expected, that it is hoped 
the Legislature will adopt some means 
to encourage an extensive cultivation 
of tine crops in our own country the 
ensuing season. 


AMERICA. 

Mr. RANDOLPH $ Oen. WILKINSON. 

WASHINGTON, DKC.31. 
This morning the town was alarmed 
by bills, stuck up at every Tavern, 
corners of Streets, &c. The following 
is a copy, as near as I can recollect:— 

44 hector unmasked! 

“ In justice to my character, I de- 
“ nounce to the world, John Ran- 
44 dqlph, Member of Congress, a 
44 pievaricating, base, cakiffiniating 
44 scoundrel, poltroon and coward. 

44 Jas. Wilkinson.’ 4 

CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN RAN- 
DOLPH AND WILKINSON. 

Sir, * Washington, Dec. 21, 1807. 

1 understand several expressions 
have escaped you, in their nature 
personal, and highly injurious to my 
reputation. The exceptionable lan- 
guage imputed to you, may be briefly 
and fcubstantialLy compassed in the 
following statement. That you have 
avowed your opinion I was a rogue— 
that you have ascribed to me the in- 
fernal disposition to commit mtirdcr, 
to prevent the exposition of my si- 
nistc designs, and through me have 
stigmatised those Citizen Soldiers 
who compose the meritorious military 
Corps of oua Country. 

No person can k be more sensible of 
the pernicious tendency of such cruel 
and undeserved reflections, in their 
application to public men or private 
individuals, than yourself; nor is any 
man more competent to determine 
the just reparation to which they esta* 
blish a fair claim. Under these inx- 
pressions, I can have no hesitation to 
appeal to your justice, your magnani- 
mity, and your gallantry, to prescribe 
the manner and the measures of re- 
dress, being persuaded your decision 
will comport with the feelings of a 
man of honour, and that you will be 
found equally prompt to assert a right 
or repair a wrong. 

I transmit this letter through the 
post-office, and shall expect yout 
answer, by such channel as you may 
deem most proper. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
your obedient ser.vafty, 
(Signed) J as. W ilkii5?on. 
The Hon. John Randolph. 
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Slit.— Several Months ago I was in- 
formed of your having said, that you 
were acquainted With what had passed 
in the grand jury room at Richmond, 
last spring, and that you had declared 
a determination to challenge me, 1 am 
to consider your letter of last night, by 
mail# as the execution of this avowed 
purpose, and, through the same chan- 
nel, return you my answer. Whatever 
may have been the expressions used 
bv me, in relation to vrur character, 
tffey werq the result of deliberate opi- 
nion, founded upon the most authentic 
evidence, the greater part of which 
my country imposed upon me the 
painful duty to weigh and decide 
upon ; they were such as to my know- 
ledge and to your’s, have been de- 
livered by hundreds of the first men 
in the Union, and probably by a full 
moiety of the American people. In 
you, Sir, I can recognize no right to 
hold me accountable for my public or 
private opinion of your character, 
that would not subject me to an equal 
claim from Colonel Burr, or Serjeant 
Dunbaugh. I cannot descend to your 
level. This is my final answer. 

(Signed) John Randolph. 
Brigadier-General Wilkinson. 

, Washington, Dec. S 3 . 

Sir, —I have received vour letter 
pf the 25th instant, by mill, in which 
you violate truth and honour, to in- 
dulge the inherent malignity and ran- 
cour of your soul. On what * level,’ 
pray Sir, shall we find the wretch, 
who, to masque his cowardice, fabri- 
cates falsehoods, and heaps unpro- 
voked insults upon umrierited injuries? 
You, John Randolph are this man, 
and your own breast can best solve thq 
proposition. You cannot descend to 
hiy * level j* vain equivocal thing! 
And do you believe this dastardly 
Subterfuge will avail you, or that your 
Ron’s skm Will longer conceal your 
true character 5 embrace the alternar 
live still within your reach, and ascend 
to the 4 level* of a gentleman, if pos- 
sible; act like a ma 4 if y«u can, and 
•pare ifce the pain of publishing you 
to the world, for an insolent, slander- 
ous prevaricating poltroon. 

James Wilkinson. 
John Randolph, Esq; 

N. R. The first i$ca suggested by 
, the indecency of yoiit response to ifcy 


letter, was the chastisement of 
cane, from which the sacred respect I 
owe to the station *you occupy in the 
Councils of the Nation, has along 
protected you 5 and to the consequent 
conflict of feeling and duty must be 
asscribed the delay of this note. 

Jambs Wilkinson. 
John Randolph, Esq. 

General Wilkinson has applied for 
a Court of Inquiry. 

FRANCE. 

The Tribunal of Alencon has lately 
decided a very singular cause. The 
Assistant of the Commune of Radon, 
the Mayor of which was dead, per- 
formed the functions of Mayor. De- 
termining to marry, and consulting 
nobody, he decided that he could be 
at one and the same tilde the public 
officer and the contracting party. 
Thus, after having published to him- 
self alone the banns prescribed by the 
law, he put to himself as public officer 
the following question — whether he 
would be the husband of the lady he 
married? he replied himself in the 
character of contracting party, that 
he would — he then pronounced the 
two parties man and wife. 

Had the circumstance not been of 
an important nature, it would have 
been a very laughable one; but the 
Attorney General coming to the 
knowledge of it, instituted an action. 
The marriage was declared null and 
void, being a private act, and contrary 
to the Code Napoleon ; hut the parties 
were declared to be at liberty to con- 
tract a legal and serious marriage, 
conformably to the formalities pre-* 
scribed by the laws. 

HOLLAND. 

royal me ree. 

Louis Napoleon, &c.~ Considering 
that every European nation ought to 
co-operate with all its might to the 
triumph of the cause of the Continent, 
in a contest which will not be of long 
duration, and whose result is * not 
doubtful— considering that our par- 
ticular duty, as well as the dearest in- ’ 
terests of our people, commands us to 
accede in all points to the desires of 
his Majesty the Emperor of the 
French, our illustrious Brother, and 
even to surpass his hopes-— Consider' 
ing that the indemnity and relief 
which our kingdom, has a right to dq~ 
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roVnd and expect depend entirely 
upon the powerful intervention of 
France-— considering, in 'fine, that 
however great the sacrifice* hitherto 
made by this country may be, and 
however painful its situation, both 
under the relations of commerce and 
those of finance, it is of much greater 
interest to dissipate all the doubts 
that might exist with respect to our 
intentions, and to prove to Europe, in 
the most signal manner, our attach- 
ment, and that of our people, to the 
common cause, have decreed, and do 
decree as follows : 

Art. 1. From the publication of the 
present decree, all the ports of onr 
kingdom shall be shut against all 
ships, whatever he their denomina- 
tion. Those onlyaie excepted from 
this disposition (and provisionally till 
a new Order), of which mention is 
made in the 2d Article. 

2. Armed ships of our Allies are not 
included in the exclusion directed by 
the preceding aiticlc. They may 
enter and quit our ports, and bring in 
their prizes by conforming to the Or- 
dinances issued relative to the en- 
trance and departure of ships of war. 

3. Ships of the Allies of Nuetral 
Powers, which may enter our ports, 
to avoid the danger of the ; sea, shall 
have no communication with the in- 
terior of the kingdom. They shall be 
subjected to quarantine, and be under 
the most severe superin tendance.— 
The Commandant of the Port shall 
make them put to sea as soon as the 
weather shall permit. 

4. Fishing-fcoats arc under the di- 
rect superintcndance of the Civil and 
Military Authorities upon the coast. 
— These Authorities shall take care, 
on their responsibility, that no com- 
munication take place, by means of 
the fishermen, with the enemy’s ships 
and other ship*. To that end, there 
shall be placed as a sentinel, a soldier 
on board each fishing boat. On the 
return of the boat, the sentinel shall 
make his report of what has passed 
during the fishery, contrary to the 
dispositions of the present decree, 
an<l the owner of the boat and crew 
shall be pioseeuted with all the rigour 
pf the laws. 

Given at Utrecht, Jan. 23. 

(Signed) Louts. 
Universal Mag, Vol.IX. 


Events. 

PRUSSIA* 

DECLARATION of PRUSSIA against 
ENGLAND . 

“ The King being obliged, by the 
27 th Article of the Treaty of the Peace 
of Tilsit, concluded on the 9th July# 
1807, to shut, without exception, the 
Prussian ports and states against the 
trade and navigation of England, as 
long as the present war lasted between 
England and France, his Majesty has 
hot hesitated to take progressively the 
most appropriate measure^ to fulfil 
his engagemnts. * 

'* In directing these measures, his 
Majesty did not dissemble the preju- 
dice and loss which would result to 
the commerce of his dominions in 
gen6ral and that of his subjects, who, 
by a long series of misfortunes, have 
acquired new lights to his paternal 
solicitude and benevolence; but his 
Majesty yielded to the consolatory 
hope, that the mediation offered by 
Russia to England, by accelerating 
the return of a definitive Peace been 
Great Britain and France, would soon 
bring about an order of things more 
congenial to the particular interests 
of each Power. 

“ The King has been deceived in 
his just expectation; the events that 
have taken place since, and which aie 
too well known to render it necessary 
to recapitulate them, far from bring- 
ing the so much desired period of ge- 
neral peace nearer, have only placed it 
at a greater distance. 

“ All communication is broken off 
between Russia and England. The 
declaration of his Majesty the Em- 
peror of all the Russias, published the 
26 th October, proves that there is no 
'longer any relation between those 
two Powers. Ilis Prussian Majesty, 
intimately connected by all his rela- 
tions with the cause and system of the 
continental neighbouring and friend- 
ly Powers, has no other rules of con- 
duct than his duties founded upon the 
interest of his States, and the obliga- 
tion cotractcd by a solemn Treaty. 

Conformably to these principles, 
his Majesty, setting aside those con- 
siderations which he had hitherto 
respected, in the vain hope of a speedy 
general pacification ; and having re- 
fused, since the mission of Lord Hut- 
chinson, to receive at hn> Court any 
Y . ' 
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English Diplomatic Agent, has just heaped upon us, in the midst of L 
ordered his Legation at London to tribulations*, let them bless God in 
quit England and return to the Con- all thr *s; let them adore with an 
lineni humbvA and contrite heart the iin- 


u His Majesty the King of Prussia, mutable decrees of Providence, and 
in making known the resolution which let them be grateful for the innume- 
his engagements and the interest of rable benefits wc have received from 
his Monarchy impose upon him as a his all powerful hand. — Let us reckon 
duty, declares by these presents, that, amongst those signal benefits, the 
till the restoration of a Definitive peace and good order which have and 
Peace between the two Belligerent do reign in this kingdom since a great 
Powers, there shall he noielation be- army has come to our succour. We 
fgecn< Prussia and England. are certain of our happiness if we 

Frederick William.” know how to profit by it — we enjoy 
f* Meincl, Dec. 1, 1807.” equal security both in our houses and 


PORTUGAL. 

PROCLAMATION. 

Don Joseph Maria dc Melio, Titular 
Bjshop of Algal va, Inquisitor Ge- 
neral of this Kingdom, Member of 
her Majesty’s Council, and her 
Confessor. 

To all the faithful of the Holy Church, 
health, peace, and the grace of on i 
Lord Jesus Christ, our Saviour 
and God. 

“ The place of Inquisitor General 
of this Kingdom which we occupy, 
unworthy of it as we arc ; the holy 
espicopal character with which we are 
invested; the exemplary zeal with 
which the most eminent and venerable 
Cardinal Patriarch of Lisbon has just 
recotp mended, with so touching an 
unction, in his last pastoral Letter, 
the preservation of tranquillity, peace, 
and Christian union, necessary in all 
times, and above all in the present, all 
these considerations impose upon us 
the duty of concurring on our side ; 
and, as far as we can, in a salutary ob- 
ject, and without which we cannot 
hope for any happiness either upon 
earth, or, which ought moie to con- 
cern us, in the life to come. We ad- 
dress them to all the faithful of the 
* Holy Church, to the inhabitants of 
this city and kingdom, we conjure 
them to be attentive and docile to the 
wise and pacific instructions of their 
venerable father and pastor, in a cir- 
cumstance which concerns their pre- 
sent fate and their eternal happiness. 
We can do nothing better than to re- 
call to them the paternal advice of 
that gi eat prelate. Let them consider 
the situation in which we are, the fa- 
vours which the Diviue goodness has 


out, 

“ Let ns not forget that wc owe 
these advantages to the zeal and ac- 
tivity of the General in Chief who 
commands us, and whose virtues wo 
have long known; that the army 
which is in the midst of us is that of 
his Majesty the Emperor of the French 
and King of Italy, Napoleon the 
Great; that that Monarch has been 
sent by God to protect xligion, and 
render people happy ; that he Will 
pour upon us the blessing of peace, if 
we love each other with fiaternal cha- 
rity — that by that means religion and 
its Ministers will always be respected, 
and that in fine we shall enjoy all sorts 
of happiness, if we shew mu selves 
worthy of such great protection, it is 
thus that we ought to conduct our- 
selves to accomplish faithfully the 
precepts of the Lord, who commands 
us to obey power, not through fear, 
hut through a duty of conscience. 
Let us incessantly have before our 
eyes the touching exhortations which 
the venerable pastor of this City and 
Diocese has addressed to his flock, to 
unite them in .Christan charity, and 
to obtain peace and repose, of which 
we have so much need; and because 
that object is of the greatest impor- 
tance, even for the preservation of the 

£ urity of our faith,' we conjure all the 
deputies of the Council General of 
Inquisition and other Ministers of the 
Holy Office, to unite their zeal to ours 
to maintain and consolidate the public 
tranquillity. We recommend it espe- 
cially to all the regulars in general, 
and to each in particular, to give, iii 
all circumstances, the example of per- 
fect submission, as it becomes the Mi- 
nisters of a God of Peace, who ofte* 
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dlily the sacrifice of propitiation, and gun-shot, hoisted French colours, and 
who ought to be models of evangeli- began her fire, Which was returned 
cal perfection to the people. We ex- from the stern-chase guns ;,tbi$ was con- 
hort them to recall without ceasing to tinued until she came near, when Wfc 
the faithful their duties j and above were hailed in very opprobrious terms, 
all, to impress them with this truth, and desired to strike the colours. On 
that there^never can be too much refusing to do so, she ran alongside, 
peace and union. And, in order that grappled the packet, and attempted 
our letter may reach all the tribunals to board, which we repulsed by the 
of inquisition in the kingdom, we have pikes, with the loss of eight or ten 
caused it to be stuck up and pub- men on the part of the enemy, when 
jisbed in the churches of our district the schooner attempted to get clear 
in the accustomed form. by-cutting the grapplings, but tfca 

44 Given at Lisbon, under the seal main-yard being locked inkier rigging 
of the Holy Office, Dec. 22.” she was prevented. Great exertions 

— were continued on both sides: and I 

v GA7FTTF I FTTFRS had occasion to station a part of the 

' J “ J \ ‘ crew in charge of the mails, to shift 

Gallant Actions. them as circumstances required, or to 

To the Honourable W. W. Pole. cut them away in case of our failure. 

Belle isle, Tortola Roads, About three, we got one of our six- 

S IB Nov. 7, 1807. pounder carronadcs to bear upon the 

The inclosed letter, which I ’have schooner, loaded with double grape 
just received from Mr. Rogers, the cannister, and one hundred musket- 
master of the Windsor Castle packet, balls, winch was bred at the moment 
gives a« account of the capture of a the enemy was making a second c\es- 
French privateer. perate attempt to board, and killed 

it is such an ’instance of bravery ai ) d wounded a great number. Soon 
and persevering courage, combined after this I embraced the opportunity 
with great presence of mind, as was hoarding, m turn, with five men, 
scarcely ever exceeded. He has shewn and succeeding in driving the enemy 
such ability in defending one of his h'om his quarters, and about four 
Majesty's packets, that Flume it will p clock the schooner was completely 
secure him the command of the first in our possession. She is named the 
that is vacant Jeune Richard, mounting six six- 

I have the honour to be, &c. pounders and one long eighteen- 
(Signed) Alex. Cochrane, pounder, having on hoard, at the com- 
mencement of the action, ninety-two 
Windsor Castle Packet, Carlisle men, of whom twenty-one were found 
Sir, Bay, 3d Oct 1807. dead on her decks, and thirty-three 
Having, on my passage fiom Eng- wounded. From the very superior 
land in the Windsor Castle packet, numbers of the enemy still remaining, 
with the mails for Barbadocs and the it was necessary to use every precau- 
Leeward Islands, been attacked by a. tion in securing the prisoners. I was 
French privateer within the limits of obliged to order them up from below 
your station, 1 take the liberty of ac- one by one, and place them in their 
quaiming you, that wc were fortunate own irons as they came up, as three of 
enough to capture her after a severe our little crew were killed, and teit 
action, and arrived with her safe in severely wounded, the omen-mast and 
this bay. She was seen on the morn- main-yard carried away, and the rig- 
ing of the 1st of October, in latitude ging, fore-and-aft, much damaged. 
13° 53 N. and longitude 58* 1 W.; It is my duty to mention to you. Sir, 
and about half-past eight made ail sail that the crew of the packet, amoufct- 
in ebase of the packet, when every ex- ing at first to only to twenty-eight, 
ertion was made to get away from her; men and boys, supported me with the 
but finding it impossible, preparations greatest gallantry during the whole of 
were made to make the best resistance this arduous contest, 
we could, and arrangements to sink I have the honour to be, &c. 
the mails, if necessary. - (Signed) W . Rogers, acting captain. 

At noon the schooner got within To Admiral Cochrane. 

Y 2 
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His Majesty's Hired Arm Brig Am, 
Plymouth Sound, Dec. 16, 1807. 

■ Snt--~ In execution to your order of 
the 14, 1 have to acquaint you, on the 
20th November, at noon, being in 
latitude 41 41 N. and long. 10 30 W. 
of my falling in with and capturing 
the Spanish lugger privateer V ansi go, 
pierced for fourteen guns,, but only 
six four- pounders, and one long brass 
twelve-pounder mounted, with forty- 
five men; out eight days from Ferrolj 
h^jd not made any captures : also, on 
my enteric the Straits of Gibraltar 
on the morning of the 24th, with a 
fresh breeze from W.N.W. (the lugger 
in company) about half-past nine 
a . m . falling little wind, the island of 
Terriflfa N. E. by N. observed ten of 
the enemy's gun-boats rowing towards 
me. At ten, the headmost tired a shot, 
and hoisted a red flag. Finding it 
impossible to escape, l shortened sail 
to receive them. At a quarter past 
ten, the three headmost closed, and 
commenced action. At half- past ten, 
seven more closing, the lugger struck, 
having hailed to inform me she had 
three men killed. At eleven, dis- 
masted one of the enemy’s gun-boats, 
and two more having struck, discon- 
tinued the action; but did not think 
it prudent to attempt to take posses- 
sion, having on hoard forH-two pri- 
soners, and charged with dispatches, 
(my complement being only thir- 
ty-nine, nine of which were on 
hoard the lugger). At ten minutes 
ast eleven, got the vessel round 
y the assistance of the sweeps, and 
opened my fire on five who had taken 
possession of the lugger, and again 
closing on my starboard quarter with 
an intention to board; but finding 
ihy guns so well supplied with round 
and grape, and ready to receive them 
in case of boarding, at one o’clock 
p . m. they sweeped out of gun-shot, 
carrying off my prize. I am happy in 
having the pleasure to add, that al- 
though six of the largest were within 
pistol-shot for nearly one hour and a 
naif, I have not a man hurt. It would 
be needless forme to attempt to say 
any thing in favour of Mr, Olden, the 
master, and each of the £Vew, only my 
great satisfaction on beholding the 
high flow of spirits which is generally 
manifested in the countenance of 
every British sailor, although opposed 
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to so superior a force, and their rpg^t 
at not being able to sink the two 
which had struck. I am, &c. 

(Signed) J.M'Kenzijb* 

To Admiral Young. 

Dover, Jan . 29. 

About half pa^t ten a. rn. yesterdaj r , 
the brig Catherine, of 111 tons, set 
sail from Spithead. The only persons 
on board were the owner of her, with 
bis son and two men. About five 
p. m . a large lugger was discovered, 
which made towards the brig, which 
was then off the Owers, and boarded 
and took possession of her: she car- 
ried 18 guus, and loo men: when she 
had taken the owner and his son from 
the brig she put four men on board, 
(two French, a Dane, and a person 
whom they fear is an Englishman) 
and then left her. The captors were 
now steering for a French port, when, 
after having kept possession for about 
three hours, the prize-master, a 
Frenchman, went below, and the two 
English seaman, who had been left on 
board, agreed to attempt a recapture. 
They accordingly attacked the re- 
maining three. W. Francis began by 
striking with a cutlass at the man at 
the helm, who returned it with a bay- 
onet, and was stabbed in the breast, 
and after a scuffle thrown overboard. 
Francis then engaged a Frenchman, 
and was himself knocked down; but 
being relieved by his messmate, J. 
Thompson, who had hi i her to stood 
con try over the prize-master and a 
Dane who had escaped below, the 
Frenchman “ scudded," as Francis 
termed it, down below, and hid him- 
self in the forecastle, and ne\er again 
exhibited his laurels till nine this 
♦morning. Xhe man, supposed to be 
an Englishman, who had been thrown 
overboard, having got on board again 
attempted to renew ttye contest, but 
with the loss of blood fell down mo- 
tionless. 

It was now about ten o’clock, and 
tbc two Britons, having entirely sub- 
dued their four opponents, took the 
wounded man below, and covered 
him up with a blanket, ordered two of 
their prisoners below, and kept one 
on deck to assist them in working the 
ship, which, about ten this morning 
they brought safe into this harbour. 
The wounded man was brought on 
shore, and carried to the hospital. 
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1 PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. ESSEX. 


M R. Lancaster, on Thursday 
last (Feb, 18) happening to be 
at Cambridge, on his return from 
Lynn to London, was prevailed upon 
to" give a public lecture upon the uti- 
lity of bis System of Education for 
poor children of both sexes, in the 
evening at the town-hall, which was 
very numerously attended by gentle- 
men of the university and town, the 
Rev. Dr. Ramsden in the chair. A 
committee was soon afterwards ap- 
pointed, and a subscription entered 
into, which now amounts to about 
2001 . 

Ditd . ] Feb. 18, after a short illness, 
in the 82d year of his age, the Rev. 
John Barker, D.D Master of Christ 
College. B.A. 1748, M.A. 1752, D.D. 
1781. He was elected master in the 
year 1780, and served the office of 
vice-chancellor for that year. Dr. 
Barker held two livings in Lincoln- 
shire, in the gift of the crown. And 
on the next day died, in the 76th year 
other age, Mrs. Barker, widow of the 
‘‘aid Dr. Barker, at Christ College 
Lodge. Their remains were interred 
in the College chapel. They were a 
truly respectable couple, charitable 
to the poor, hospitable to all. They 

lived beloved, ana died lamented. 

Feb. 11, Lieutenant Francis, of the 
second battalion of the 9th regiment 
of foot, second sou of the Rev. John 
Francis, M.A. formerly vicar of So- 
ham, in this county. 

CHESHIRE. 

Died . ] At his seat in Cheshire, 
Richard Pennant, Baron Penrhyn, of 
Penrhyn, in the county of Louth, Ire- 
land. * His lordship was the son of 
John Pennant, of Penrhyn, esq. and 
was created a Baron the 26th of Sep- 
tember, 1783. In J7<>5,1iis lordship, 
then Mr. Pennant, married Aun Su- 
sannah, only child and heiress of Lieu- 
tenant- General Hugh Warburton, of 
Winnington, in Cheshire. 

CUMBERLAND. 

Accidentally drowned, William H. 
Milbourne, esq. of Annathwaite Cas- 
tle, who, on Wednesday the loth in- 
stant, while walking by the river side 
near his own house, unfortunately 
slipped in, and, no person being near 
to give him any assistance, perished. 


A very useful instrument is in wse 
in this county for destroying' thistles# 
This implement, assisted by a draft of 
horses, is calculated to force a hori- 
zontal cutting share through the soil, 
at a short distance beneath the surface, 
in such a manner as to cut the roots 
of the thistle completely across, which 
entirely destroys them, as they are 
tap -rooted plants, and derivj? little Or 
no nourishment from horifSntal roots. 
— The cutting instrument is about 
three feet and a half long, is five inches 
broad, and about an inch thick at the 
back, and sharp at the front: it has 
strong uprights of iron rising from 
each end of it, connecting it to the 
frame by which it is drawn, by passing 
through square perforations formed in 
it to admit them, in which they are 
fastened tightly by wedges, &c. This 
implement is likewise useful in eradi- 
cating those weeds whose roots only 
extend to the depth of four or five 
inches. It is thought by sonic persons, 
that if the grountf was first cleared of 
the bean-stalks to make room for the 
horses, it might be used to good pur- 
pose for cutting down a bean-fcrop, 
for cutting peas, and taking up tur- 
nips and rape. The implement, how- 
ever, might be considerably simpli- 
fied in its mode of operation. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Milbrook Common, which has hi- 
therto been waste laud, is now inclosed 
and cultivated; and the goodness of 
the soil promises well to the occupiers. 

From the enquiry instituted, in con- 
sequence of the lumours circulated of 
Several persons having had the small- 
pox, at Ringwood, after vaccination, 
it appears by the statement of three 
surgeons, Messrs. J. Ring, W. Blair, 
and T, S. Knowles, published by or- 
der of the Jennerian Society, that 
there was no satisfactory evidence of 
any peison having caught the small- 
pox after being properly vaccinated; 
on the contrary, upwards of two hun- 
dred persons, who had been properly 
vaccinated, were protected from the 
small-pox, although ex^o^d to its in- 
fection in different ways. There were 
various instances of imperfect vatei*, 
nation, or where the vaccine inoccu- 
lations did not take effect, and where, 
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consequently, the susceptibility to the 
small-pox still remained. The ru- 
mour of two persons having died of 
"vaccine ulcers appeared to be without 
foundation. 

KENT. 

Much damage has been done along 
this coast during the late storm ; many 
vessels have been driven fon shore. 
The fall" of snow, ©n Thursday, Feb. 
11; was the severest experienced for 
a length of time. Of twenty mails 
that usually reach the general post- 
office in ramdon early on Saturday 
morning, ten remained due at one 
o’clock in the afternoon. The ac- 
counts received from various parts of 
the interior - are very distressing. 
Many persons have lost their lives, 
some of whom were frozen to death, 
and others killed by carriages upset- 
ting. The fall of snow was particu- 
larly heavy upon the north road , in 
mauy parts it drifted from forty to 
fifty feet deep. In every direction it 
was found necessary to put an addi- 
tional number of horses to the coaches, 
but in few instances only was the dif- 
ficulty thus overcome. In the vicinity 
of Biggleswade, the Newcastle and 
several other mail coaches were com- 
pletely buiied in the snow, and it was 
only by the gieatest labour and exer- 
tions the passengers weie rescued from 
their perilous situation. In other 
places, the mails were taken out, and 
forwarded on horseback; but even 
this mode of conveyance was inter- 
rupted in some cases. Several horses 
Were killed, either by falls or exces- 
sive fatigue. The damage done at sea, 
we fear, has been very considerable, 
particularly on the north and eastern 
coast6, v 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

BEtvoiR Castle. — This splendid 
and venerable castle, and seat of the 
puke of Rutland, has undergone 
great improvements* A new tower 
ha&bceti built on the south side of 

# the castle, find all the alterations were 

# completed by the 4th of January last, 
when his grace entered his 30th year; 
a* new Rag was hoisted, and a grand 
ball was given in honour of the day. 
The apartments are fitted up in the 
greatest 'style of degancc; they are 
hung with crimson and sky-blue vel- 
vet, surmounted with rich draperies*. 


A great quantity of ale was brewed in 
preparation, to gladden the hearts of 
the surrounding neighbourhood. 

At Mountsorrel, is to be seen 
an extraordinary vine, which con- 
tains about one hundred yards in 
surface, extending from a single 
stem upwards of twenty yards in 
length, and about five yards in 
height* It is at this time supposed 
to have a burthen of three hundred 
weight of grapes; a considerable quan- 
tity of good wine is annually made 
from it. 

Dial ] At his seat at Stapleford, 
the Right lion. Philip Sherard, Earl 
and Baron of ilarborough, and Baron 
of Leitrim, in Ireland. His lordship 
was in his 41st year. He is suc- 
ceeded in titles and estates by his 
only son Philip, who is about twelve 
years of age. Ilis lordship married 
Miss Monckton, daughter of the Hon. 
Colonel John Monckton, by whom he 
has left the above son and several 
daughters. 

NORFOLK. 

At a late meeting of the principal 
merchants of Yarmouth, the Mayor 
in the chair, the following was unani- 
mously agreed to — “ We the under- 
signed, having examined the appa- 
ratus invented by Captain Manby, 
Barrack-Master, &c. and many of us 
having seen experiments successfully 
tried, are of opinion, that the system 
is fully adequate to the laudable pur- 
pose of the inventor, and likely to 
prove highly serviceable in saving the 
lives of pei sons stranded in vessels on 
a lee shoie. ; we therefore think it a 
duty to recommend it to the serious 
attention of his Majesty’s executive 
government, &c. M The plan is per- 
fectly simple, and consists in throwing 
from a cohorn, a rope over the strand- 
ed vessel, by which the people aie 
able to communicate with the slipre. 
In the same manner, a grapnel may 
be thrown from a howitzer, 'in order 
to haul a boat ovej; the surf, for the 
assistance of ships in distress. 

A Telegraph is erecting upon the 
hills leading from Norwich to Thorpe.’ 
It is to be commanded by a naval 
officer, and the object of it is to open 
and maintain a prompt communica- 
tion with Yarmouth on the one side. 




and with the telegraphs between this 
iity and London on the other. 

An application will be made to Par- 
liament to sanction a plan tor a good 
communication to the Great North 
Road, by means of a bridge over the 
ri ver near W isbecli. 

A picture of superior excellence 
has just been finished in this county, 
by Mr. Weaver, an eminent artist at 
Shrewsbury, at the request of the 
principal agriculturists at large, but 
more especially of those in the county 
of Norfolk, chiefly for the purpose of 
obtaining a likeness of Mr. Coke, 
their liberal and much-respected 
patron. The subject is one that 
nearly interests them, and the pot- 
traits are all taken from life. Mr. 
Coke is represented as taking down 
minutes of tlie most prominent ex- 
cellencies of some South Down sheep, 
under the inspection of Mr. Walton 
anti two Holknam shepherds. The 
likenesses are truly impressive, and 
the lout ensemble most exquisite. — 
An engraving will he immediately 
taken from the painting, for the gra- 
tification of Mr. Coke’s numerous 
friends. 

On Thursday se’nnight Mr. J. Lan- 
caster delivered a Lecture on his im- 
proved method of Education, to nearly 
300 auditors, at the Quakers’ Meeting- 
house, Downham Market, when the 
same was received with every mark of 
respect and attention. — Ff is plan has, 
in part, been some months carried 
into effect by the liberality of friend 
Zachariah Clarke, of the same parish, 
at whose expence the boys are edu- 
cated.— Subscriptions were not enter- 
ed into, bul recommended for a futu re 
consideration, in behalf of the females 
of that and the parishes in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The East India Company’s annual 
orders for Camblets, called broad 
Whites, have been issued, and about 
24,000 pieces have been contracted 
for by the manufacturers of Norwich, 
which has given temporary employ- 
ment to numerous distressed journey - 
men weavers* 

'TEcouomy in feeding Sheep. — Mr. 
Cake, of Holkham causes to be strewed 
upon the pasture grounds of his park 
a certain quantity of the boughs of fir- 


trees from his plantations, (which are 
regularly and'carefully pruned by the 
best system of pruning) fu the .same 
manner as turnips are thrown to stock 
upon a farm : and with them hay is 
given in racks. The sheep are driven 
to them regularly every evening; and 
before they go out to turnips the next 
day, the leaves are all stript from the 
boughs of the firs. Afterwards, the 
boughs are carefully tied up' in fag- 
gots, and sent to be burnt in the brick- 
kiln. Mr. Coke has pursujji this nffc- 
thod during the last snows and frosts. 
The saving has been a load of hay 
daily ; the sheep have thriven well 
upon the food; the plantations a re 
the better for being thus pruned ami 
cleared; and the pasture ground has 
received the benefit of the teathc of 
the sheep as regularly as if the fold 
had been struck every day. 

Died .] After a few days illness, in 
the (loth year of his age, much re- 
gretted, the Rev. Joshua Larwood, 
Rector of Swanton Morley, in this 
county, and many years Chaplain on 
boat'd the Britannia; author of Er- 
ratics, and several useful publications. 

Aged 83, Francis Colombine, 

Esq. of Norwich, who served the office 
of Sheriff in 1769* and of Mayor in 
1776, but bad resigned his Alderman’s 
gown some^ears. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Died .] In Walcot Poor-house, Bath, 
J*. Waite, aged 108, he was born in the 
house adjoining the White Horse Cel- 
lar, opposite Walcot Church, and was 
never out of the parish a twelve-month 
together; he lived as a servant to did 
/Squire Hooper 16 years, but was the 
greater part of his life a chairman*: 
he remembers when there were only 
eighty houses in the parish of Walcot, 
and no poor rate! There were two 
capital clothiers in it; Waite had 
three wives; by the first he had five 
children, one of whom survives him, 
and who is likewise a chairman: he 
went into the poor-house April T, 
1797 ; and was then, by his own ac- 
count, 97, though it was reported he 
>yas 103 : he had lived there nearly i 1 
years, and always expressed himfcelf 
grateful for the hummie attetrtioTf hc 
experienced: he perfectly recollected 
hearing about tne death of Queen 
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Anne,and the Coronation of George I. 
His faculties 'were clear till within 
three or four days of his dissolution* 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

The Arts.— The Marquis of Staf- 
ford has displayed more taste and spirit 
in his exertions to promote, encou- 
rage, and patronise the fine arts, than 
most noblemen in this country: he is 
at present engaged in erecting a gallery 
at Trentham Hall, in Staffordshire, to 
be entirely appropriated to the pro- 
ductions English artists. For the 
decoration of this, the noble Marquis 
has purchased a number of the best 
selected paintings from the British 
Gallery, at a considerable expense: 
these, together with several others, 
which his Lordship has collected from 
other sources, are shortly to be sent 
down to enrich this new depository of 
the arts. The gallery is to be 60 feet 
long, and is to be constructed in the 
most magnificent and elegant style 
that the taste of Tatham, the architect, 
can devise. 

Died,] After a long illness, which 
he bore with great fortitude, Matthew 
Talbot, of the White Hart, Bridgford, 
near* Stafford, aged 40. Some time 
previous to his death he was seized 
with a lethargic complaint, commonly 
called a trance, in which 1^ continued 
for several days, as in a profound 
sleep. He then awoke for a short time, 
in- a most impatient state of hunger. 
Having satisfied the cravings of na- 
ture, he again gradually fell into the 
same drowsy and insensible state, from 
which nothing could rouse him. In 
this fit of lethargy he continued fora 
whole week, when he awoke only to 
inefct the sleep of death, « 

SUSSEX. 

Mr, Fuller’s election for this county 
having been petitioned against by 
Colonel Sergisson, he has informed 
the House or Commons, “ that it is 
not his intention to defend his said 
election or return.” 

I)h(t . 3 At Brighton, Mrs. A. M. 
Bennetti-^This Lad^ whose remem- 
brance will long be cherished with 
grateful fondness by those whose hap- 
piness it was to expedience her friend- 
ship, aud who bis left a numerous 
family to regret her irreparable loss, 
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was justly celebrated as a writlr 
among that class of readers whose 
zest is for novels, and in whieh line 
she may be ranked with a Fielding 
and a Richardson. Possessed of a 
well-informed and highly-cultivated 
mind, she delineated characters with 
peculiar success, and had all the other 
requisites of an excellent Novelist- 
description, sentiment, humour, and 
pathos $ considerable knowledge of 
life, and the happy art of displaying 
that knowledge to advantage. Her 
first work was “Anna, or the Welch 
Heiress,” in 4 vols. an impression of 
which was disposed of on the day of 
publication. She afterwards wrote 
“Juvenile Indiscretions,” in 5 vols. 
“ Agnes de Courci,” in 4 vols. “ Ellen, 
Countess of Castle Ilowel,” in 4 vols. 
“ The Beggar Girl, and her Bene- 
factors,” in 5 vols. The last effusion 
of her pen that was presented to the 
public was, “ Vicissitudes Abroad, or 
the Ghost of my Father,” in 6 vols. 
of which two thousand copies were 
sold on the day it made its appear- 
ance ; and we understand the public 
will soon receive a continuation of 
this novel, under the title of “Vicis- 
situdes at Home.” The estimation 
in which her 1 works are held by the 
public, may be justly inferred from 
the circumstance or their having 
gone rapidly through several editions, 
both here and on the continent, where 
they have been translated into French 
and German. It may be truly said, 
that her writings appeal most success- 
fully to the heart, and that her pen 
was ever guided by nature, delineating 
met) and manners as they appear in 
real life. Virtue was held up to esti- 
mation, and vice aud folly shewn in 
their native deformities. The fune- 
ral took place on Sunday, the 3ist of 
February. Tfie solemn procession 
arrived from Brighton at the Horns, 
on Kenningtoq Common, about 1$ 
o’clock, where it was joined by a nu- 
merous and most respectable train of 
friends, who attended her remains to 
the grave, anxious to pay that last 
tribute to the memory of departed 
worth, but whose Works will live so 
loug-as a chaste style, aud dignified 
sentiments, expressed in the cause of 
virtue and morality, diffuse their in- 
fl uence on mankind. 
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Died. ] After a long and very pain- 
ful Uine*8, which he here with true 
Christian fortitude, to the great grief 
of his amiable family, Prancjsr C nol- 
meley, esq, of Brausby ; his death is 
muqh regietfcd by a respectable te- 
nantry, and a comortable and grate- 
ful poor, to whose wants he was ever 
attentive ; though not a man of fa- 
shion, none was more the gentleman ; 
he was a man of superior information, 
upright in all his transactions; and 
he will be long remembered in the 
neighbourhood with great respect.— 
At Clea, near Grimsby, aged 75 r Mrs. 
Elizabeth Fridlingtcn, of that place, 
a maiden lady : she had long lived in 
a penurious manner, but, after her 
decease, upwards of S,400l. in gold 
was found in her house, wrap pea up 
in small iinen bags, containing about 
1001. in each, together with some 
silver and copper coin, altogether 
weighiug five stone two pounds : she 
was al*o possessed of landed property 
to the amount of 40001. or 50001. — 
Mr. Win. Dunn, of Kedhill, Sheffield, 
an eminent engineer. Mr. D. was a 
very intelligent and well-informed 
man. — Rev. J. Milner, SO years minis- 
ter of Hunlet, near Leeds. 

wales. 

Dfed.] At Rhos Lkmerchrygog, 
near Wrexham, Mrs. Eliz. Rogers, wi- 
dow, aged 8p : she had 17 children, 68 
grand-children, and $5 great grand- 
children— in all, 121: she was left a 
widow, with a numerous train of in- 
fants, without any means of support, 
but her industry^ and the assistance 
of her three eldest children, who all 
laboured hard at the loom to main- 
tain themselves and the younger 
branches. For the lifct thirty years 
she practised midwifery with great 
success and credit ; in that space of 
tiipe she assisted at the birth of 4000 
children* she was ever ready to lend 
an assisting hand to support the 
drooping head, and ease the pillow of 
the affiicted. 

SCOTLAND. 

Much misrepresentation having 
been broached respecting the conso- 
lidation of farms, and the plans of a 
Caithness baronet, a person on the 
spot observes, tbit by the baronet’s 
consolidation of farms, not for agri- 
cultural purposes, but* for thf jntyp* 
Universal Mao. V < rL . X &; 


duetjon of sheep, it appears he has 
ejected a great number of foraibet. 

It hat been said, .that this gentleman 
had built a town for the .ejected 
farmers; but this town is in $*al- 
ity as vet only owe house, which is 
engaged to Government as ab^ ex- 
cise office. Though no cottages are 
yet built, it is a fact, that by this 
plan, several comfortable farmers are 
reduced to what, in Caithness, is 
called a cotter. A cotter, even to 
this day, is obliged to work three <>* 
four days in the week for^is land- 
lord, and send him so many dog* ns 
of fowls and eggs, a few pigs, some 
wood, cheese, &c. that he can hardly 
be said to live. In short, the ejected 
farmers are so distressed, that last 
year a vessel sailed from Caithness fur 
America, having on board ltfo of 
them ; and even in September last, 
another vessel sailed from the same 
place with 150 more. * 

The Royal Society of Edinburgh* 
in testimony of its high respect for 
the illustrious Werner (the celebrated 
German mineralogist), has conferred 
upon him the distinction of being 
one of its honorary members.. 

DieiLJ At his house in Ayrshire, 
the Earl of Crawford and Lindsey.— 
At Elie-bouse, Fifeshire, Sir Philip 
Anstruther, hart. — In the <?3d year of 
his age, at Edinburgh, Lord Alex- 
ander Gordon, youngest son of the 
Duke of G ordon. Tne deceased only 
entered into his SSdvear in November 
last. His disorder* whs inward: he 
was attended by his mother the Dfti- 
chess of Gordon, his siller the fiuehesa 
of Bedford, and the Marquis of Hunt- 
ley, his lordship’s b rothcr.— Lately*, 
at Kiufauns, near Perth, in his $7 h* 
year, Andrew Hall, sexton of thalt 
parish. He succeeded his father in 
the year 1742, and it is probably a 
circumstance unequalled in the an* 
nats of the church of Scotland, that 
his grandfather, his father, and blip- 
self, held that office for the spaed of 
16o years. It is supposed, that his 
youngest son, who is 69 yew of age, 
will succeed to tbe office of sexfen. 

A very laudable example has been 
lately set in the parish of Beta*iqg t 
county Wicklow, tp the differSfet, 
parishes. The society propose, -at . 
the commencement of the winter, 
3 
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which we hope .will be followed up, in the 96th year of his age, MicVael 
to sell blankets, fehoes, coals 4 , flannels, Farrell, the well known monarch of 
frize, shrrts, shifts, and oatmeal, to the mendicants of Munster, oyer 
the honest poor inhabitants, who bring whom he Teigned for 70 years with 
recommendations from the parish mildness, justice, and moderation, 
prrest, or some respectable hoyse- He oftener dispensed bounty to, than 
keeper, on depositing one fourth of exacted tribute frqm, his subjects; 
the price, atid paying the remainder and, in the course of his long rfcign, 
by weekly instalments of one shilling was never accessary to the death of 
, in the pound, till the whole shall he one human being. Hackball, the 
paid : but if they pay ready money, renowned king of the beggars in 
they get the article one fourth ]e*s Dublin, sported a vehicle, which re- 
than first cost. moved his august body from place to 

* Died At the advanced age of place; but King Farrell disdained 
IIO years, Denis Ham psou, the blind any assistance of this kind, and made 
hard of Magilligan, of whom so into- use of what nature furnished him to 
resting an account is given by Miss hear him ghout, namely, a stout pair 
Owcnson, in her elegant work, “The of legs. He, however, had for his 
Wild Irish Girl.” A few hours be- support a long quarter-staff, which he 
fore his death he tuned his harp, in occasionally used for his protection, 
order to have it in readiness to enter- having no body guards ; this staff was 
tain Sir El. Bruce’s family, who were adorned, towards the head, with brass 
expected to pass that way in a few nails, &c. which gave it very much 
clays, and who were in the habit of the appearance of a sceptre; but a 
stopping to hear his music; shortlv hat resembling that of a cardinal, and 
after, however, lie felt the approach lijs great coa,t, would have covered a 
of death, and calling his family around tent; it js therefore evident, that our 
him, resigned his breath without a royal hero was of large stature, which 
struggle, being in perfect possession' is certainly tbc case; he was also well 
of his faculties to the last moment. made, had a majestic deportment. 
At his, house in Gyorges-street, with a very intelligent and benign 
Limerick, Robert Warburton, esq. countenance, 
captain in the royal navy, to which deaths abroad. 

he was promoted in 1705, and for At Agra, in the 95th year of her 
twelve vears regulating officer of that age, Kodijah Sultana Regum, sister of 
port. He was a few days before ap- the Nawaub Nadjaph Khan, Vizier to 
pointed by the admiralty to thepoit the late Emperor Shah Alluni, and 
of Dublin, where he intended to relict of Nawaub Mosmn Khan, bro- 
remove. ther to the Nawaub Surdcr Jung. — 

At his house at Cold Blow, near Since the death of her brother, the 
Dublin, the Rev. Thus. Lyster, D.D. life of this venerable and respectable 
aged 6U years : he was a curate in the Lady has been embittered by a con- 
city of Dublin 44 years, in the pa- stunt series of misfortunes, unpre- 
rishes of St. Wcr burgh and St. Peter, cedented as unmerited, They reduced 
and acted as secretary to the Dublift her, as well as the descendants of her 
Society lor 35 years, with the strictest magnanimous brother, to a state of 
integrity ^and assiduity. This gen- the most wretched penury, which 
deman was married to Miss Ould, would have accompanied her to the 
only daughter of Sir Fielding Ould, grave, but for 'the liberal aud benevo- 
who was , knighted by the father of lent assistance* afforded by the gene- 
t.he present Duke of ‘Bedford, when rosity of the British Government, 
lord lieu tetrant of Ireland. Mr. Lys- Her remains were interred in great 
ter’fc situation as secretary made him state, and accompanied to the grave 
known to all the nobility and landed by a company of Sepoys, by all the 
interest of Ireland.' Many were the Native civil Officers of Government, 
livings bestqwed on tiiniabk persons and by all the people of rank and re* 
during Ihirty*five ’years; yet this spectubility residing at Agra, who, by 
worthy unassuming man died a feu- tne sorrows expi cased at her death, 
rate at the age of 66. passed on the character of her whole 

"At Ncwmuikct, county of Clare, life the highest possible (julogium. 
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At the government-house in the cil. His lordship married Sfadfcflnair 
Island of Antigua, the Right Hon. sclle Franqoise Latubertine, BaroJie|| 
Ralph Payne; Baron of Lavington of de Kolbcll, of a noble Saxbn Jrami^ 
the kingdom of Ireland, Knight of the and daughter of Frederick Maxifrl^ 
Bath, Captaih General, Governor in lian, Baron de Kolbell, a general ifi 
Chief, and Vice Admiral of the Lee- the Imperial service, who survive# 
ward Islands. Early in life, during him. Dying without issue the title 
his residence in the Island of St. becomes extinct. His remains were 
Christopher's he was elected one of interred With military honours, in the' 
the representatives of the House of garden of Carlisle’s estate, his pro- 
Assemblv in that Island, and so great perty, on a spot pointed out lor that 
was the influence he had acquired purpose some time before bis death by^ 
from the avowed superiority of his his lordship. & 

talents and knowledge, that at the first At Calcutta, after an ifi ness of a 
meeting of the house he was called few hours, Richard Comyns Birch, 
unanimously to the chair, and by his Ksq. Purveyor-General of Hospitals, 
conduct in that distinguished si- Postmaster - General, and Oomtnis- 
tuation, fully justified the choice sioner of Chinsurah and Chanderna- 
that had been made. It was said gore; a man whose virtues shone tbo 
at tlie time this event took place, that conspicuously in an active and useful 
he was not legally qualified, from life to uepd the aid of posthumous 
his state of minority, td take his seat panygeric. 

as a member of the assembly, and 111 the fted year of his age, at his 
consequently could not assume the seat, near the Schuylkill, General 
duties of the chair. This might have Peter Muhlenburg. This gentleman; 
been, and it is bajieved that the house in early life, yielded to the wishes of * 
knew it to be true, but the acqyisi- his venerable father, the late nova- 
tion it had made was too great to be Dr. Henry Muhlenburg, the patriarch 
hazarded upon the result of a motion, of the German Lutheran Church, in 
and the question was never agitated. Pennsylvania, by becominga minister 
On bis arrival in England, he was in- of the Episcopal Church, in which 
Produced to the highest circles, and capacity he acted in an acceptable 
his accomplishments soon made his manner in Virginia, until tlie year 
society acceptable wherever he went, 177*3, when Be became* a member of 
After having made the tour of Europe, the Convention, and afterwards a cu- 
be was elected in 1708, a member of lonel of a regiment in that state. Jn 
the British Parliament, for the Bo- the year 1777, he was appointed bri* 
rough of .Shaftesbury ; and in the sue* gather -gen oral in the revolutionary 
cessive parliaments of 1774 and 1780* army, in which capacity he 'acted tun 
he served for Camel foul and Plymp- til tlie termination of the w r ar gave 
ton. In 177 l i he was honoured with liberty and independence to his coun- 
t lie Order of the Bath, and at the time try, at winch time he was promoted to 
of his death was the senior Knight, the rank of major-general. After the 
Ln 1771. he was appointed Captain peace, he w r as chosen by his fellow- 
General and Governor in Chief of citizens of Pennsylvania (his native 
the Leeward Islands, and continued' state) to fill, in succession, the various 
in that station until 1775, when he re- stations of Vice-President of the Su* 
turned to England, and was appointed ]>rcmc Executive, Council of Penn* 
Clerk of the Board of Green Cloth, sylvania* Member of the House of 
in which department he remained Representatives, and Senator of lh« 
during the continuance of th?t Board. United States: and afterwards ap- 
ln October, ' 179.1, he was advanced to pointed by the President of the United 
the neerage of the kingdom of Ireland*' States, Supervisor of the Excise hi 
by the title of Baron Lavington, and Pennsylvania pand, finally, Collector 
was again elected in the British Par- of the Port of Philadelphia, which, 
liamcut as representative. for Wood- office he held at the time of his death. * 
stock. In 1801, his Lordship Was a At Vienna, Mr. Von Mack, brother 
second time appointed Captain G-ene- of the redoubted General Macjk, and 
ral of the Leeward Islands ahd sworn Jeweller to the Court; ..he has. JefLa 
a nmniber of die Kind’s Privy Court- fortune 6 f eight milhons oj 1 forms / 
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On th« 5th of June, *t sea, on singular good fortune to he trained 
board his Majesty’s ship Rattlesnake e, under Sir Edwr^ Pcilew, since his 
williai ; Warden, esq. a post captaip entrance into the navy in 17B6t and 
in his Majesty’s navy, and commander shared the glory of all that officer’s 
of that ship. The death of this gal- brilliant achievements, till his arrival 
Jant and enterprising young officer to the supreme command in those 
may be considered as a $rcat loss to seas. His death was occasioned by 
the British navvy of which he pro* excessive fatigue and exposu re during 
, jnised to be one of the brightest orua- a violent gale of wind, in his passage 
meats. Captain Warden had the to Madras. 

, ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES. 

** Jan. 16, to Feb. 16, 1808, inclusive. 

[Extracted from the London Gazette.] The Solicitors' Names are between Parenthesis. 


A INSWORTH W. Manchester, cot- 
ton spinner (lluxlev, Pump-court, 
Temple). Alien S Cardiff, feUmonger 
(Man goal I, Warwick-square) Abrahams 

S. Sandwich, linen-diaper ( Anthony ,Earl- 
Strcct). 

Bateman J. Redcros*-street, Bateman J. 
Wike, Yorkshire, and Bateman W. North 
Bierly, same county, woollen-manufactu- 
rers (Cardale and Spear, Gray V Inn) — 
Prow n J. junior, Petersfield, fell monger 
(M^sura, Portsea). Bunn T. Norwich, 
corn and coal-merchant (Hister and v o. 
Lincoln's Inn). K .11 W. Bu*h-lane, 
broker (Taylor, Old-street- road ) Busby 
W. and Hill J. Strand, hatters (Godinond, 
New Bridget trevt). Barker W. Clnapside, 
warehouseman (Adams, Old Jewry).— 
Boyd T. Edgwarc-road, giocer (Day and 
Co, Cullum street), Bl$*h E. Louth, 
merchant ( Barber, Gray’s Inn ). Bets J . 
Mist lev, ship-builder (Ambrose, Mistley). 
Bayly R. juu. Dowgaic-liill, merchant 
(Kersey, BLhopsgate- within). Bowles 
A. T. and Williams T. of Keut-street, 
grocers (Speck, St John’s, Southwark). 
Barreto, V. A. S of Liverpool, merchant 
(Kiuderley and Co. Gray’s Inn). Broolte 
J. Hartshead, merchant (Sykes and Co 
New lun). Beach J. Birmingham, But- 
ton-maker (Fgerton, t Gray's Inn Square). 
Breffit J Alfreton, m«rcer (hoss and Co. 
New Boswefl-court). 

Cassidy T. Waltham A,bbey, shop- 
keeper (Syddall, AMersgate-street). Cuss 
W. Pontefract, miller (Blakelock, Temple). 
Cowley J. Sheffield, cutler (Wilson, Gre- 
ville-stre *t ) Cookffsi^y R. Poole, mer- 
chant (Milne and Co, Old Jewry), Cole 
J, Fore-street, stationer (Pullen, Kore-st ). 
Crowther J. Halifax, Yorkshire, com- 
dealer ( Hodsori, Surrey Strand) •*— 
( rocker G. Bidefbrd, Devon, ship-builder 
i Bremridge, Inner Temple) Clemence 
M. Craven-street, Stirand, tailor (Hamil- 
v p, Tavistock-roW, Co vent Garden). 

Damant B. Whitechapel, brazier (Mills, 
Viqe street, Piccadilly). Pal ton T. Bir- 


mingham, merchant (Elkington, Birming- 
ham). Dudley C. Gracechurch-street, 
merchant (Eaton and Co Birchin-lane). 
Davis A. Stroud-green, dealer in cattle 
(Robinson, Chartet -house-square). Da- 
vies D Thames Ditton, Surrey, maltster 
(Aubert, Sy maud's Inn). Davis A. and 
N. Little Carter-lane, Doctors’ Commons, 
warehousfimen(Sudlnw, Monument-yard). 
Davis W. North-street, Chelsea, plasterer 
(Howard, Temple). 

Else G. Sutton Ashfield, Nottingham, 
hosier (Ross and Co. New Bosw ell-court). 
Ellis S Folkingham, Lincolnshire, wool- 
len-draper (Crosley, Holborn-court, Gray’s 
Inn) Easton W. and Easton R. jnn. 
Bucklersbury, warehousemen (Williams, 
Red Lion-square). Edgmgton R. Abing- 
don, hemp-manufacturer (Maddock and 
Co. Lincoln's lun) Eadon G. otherwise 
Yeadon, Bermondsey *s . reet, leather-dres- 
ser (Pearce and Son, Swithin’s-lane). El- 
worthy J. M. St. James’s-street, gold- 
smith (Davies, Warwick-strcet). 

Fuller J. J Y ox ford, draper (Debary 
and Co. Tanfield -court). 

Grieveson J. sen.NfcWcastle-upon-Tyne, 
vintner (Clayton and Co. Lincoln's lun 
New Square). Gordon J. Westbury- 
upon-Trim, merchant (James, Gray's Inn 
Square). Gray.T. Rumford, innholder 
(Cutting, Bartlett's Buildings) Gell E. 
and A. Winks worth, grocers (Kinder ley 
and Go Gray’s Inn). 

Hudson 11. Salford, manufacturer (Milne 
and Co. Old Jewry). Haines S. Chip- 
ping Campdeu, grocer (King, Took’s- 
court). Uurren R. Kelsale, cordwainer 
(Rabett, Carlton). Horley R. Epsom, 
pork butcher (Guy, Epsom). Hurry N. 
and Jones C. R. Liverpool, merchants 
(Atkinson, Chancery- lane). Harrison S. 
Manchester, and Htu risen W. Sheffield, 
hatters (Chesshyt* and Co. Manchester). 
Hyde A Brandon, li quo i-n^er chant (Brem- 
ridge, Common Pleas Office) Hall F. 
Jermyn-street, cordwainer (Fainter, Bar- 
lm)* Heaton#. widow* Heaton 
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M’ J. and W. Spring Head, Yorkshire, 
cotton twist spinners (Caton and Co. Al- 
d< ragatc-street). Halliday-W. D. Bath- 
street, City -toad, livery stable keeper and 
grocer ( Peliatt, IronmongerVhall). Hard- 
ing W Okfijtd^street, hatter (Walker, 
Old Jewiy). Harvey J. Spring6eld, Es- 
sex, bricklayer (Bigg, Hatton-garden). 
Hulme E Jlartchester, victualler (John- 
son and Co. Manchester). 

Jarman P. and T. of Llanfihangcl Brym- 
pahean, wool dealers (Meredith and Co. 
Gray's Inn). Jones R. Gower-street, silk- 
winder (Bland, Racquet-court). 

KicrrulfF C. G. G. Prudenge-sq uare* 
merchant (Hannam, Piazza Chambers). 

L ay J B. Manchester, eotton-manufac- 
turer(Hurd, King’s Bench Walks). Lee 
T. Holborn, glover (Street and Co. Phi!- 
pot-lane). Luck M. otherwise Searcs, 
St Martin’s Le Grand, dealer (Fryett, 
Millbank-streCt). Longuiire M. Penrith, 
milliner (Birkett, Bond-court). 

Merrefield J. Grantham, money-scri- 
vener (Whishaw, Lamb’s Conduit-street). 
Martin J. Louth, carpenter (Ellis, Cur- 
Mtor-street). Mills C. Colonnade, Pan- 
eras, baker (Minshull and Co. Abingdon- 
$treet). Maclachlin J. Harford- place, ca- 
binet-maker (Surnam, Golden- square). 

' Maytdl W F.xeter, jeweller (Orchard, 
Hatton Garden). Macfadzen J. Liver- 
pool, merchant (Battye, Chanccrv-lane). 
Mount It. and Roberts W. Angel-court, 
merchants (Blunt and Co. Qld Pay Office). 
Matthews W. Ma»denbead, carpenter (Ri- 
chatdfton, New Inn). Mitchell E Exeter, 
fuller (Williams and Co. New Square, 
Lincoln’s Inn. Manficld T. Lewes, gro- 
cer (Stidlow, Monument-yard) Make- 
ham J. Upper Tnanies-street, cheese- 
monger (Wild, Warwick-square), 

Newby J. Aldgatc, draper (Swaine and 
Co. Old Jewry). 

Pettitt T. Witney, leather-dresser (Bax- 
ters and C'o. FurnivaPs Inn). Phoenix J. 
Liverpool, merchant (Rowlmson, Church-, 
yard-court, Temple).- Prattcn J Wal- 
tham Akbey, tailor (Ox lade, Hoddesdon). 
Presthti T. Aldermanbary, warehouseman 
(Godmond, New Bridge- rtreet) Parrott 
J. Frith-street, confectioner (Howell, 
Barllett’s Buildings). .PeynadoJ.R. Be- 
vis Marks (Sudlow, Monument-yard). 

Renton J. Gloucester-teriace, mariner 
(Healing, Lawreuce-lane). Rep pen J. 
arid J. Clapham, dealers in coals (Harman, 
Winc-OfRce-court). Uenwlek J. jun. 
Burr-street, coal- merchant (Bell and Co. 
Bow-lane)* Risleben H. Birmingham, 
tailor (Punion, Hind-court). Roger E. 
Lindfield, soap-manufacturer (Reilly, Staf- 
ford-row). Roberts S Rhayader, fiannei- 
manufactorer (Street and Co. Phil pot- 
lane). Rees I). Llanelly, shopkeeper 


(Williams and Co Hew -square, Lincoln’* 
Inn). Rickards J. Colchester, draper 
(Hanson and Co Chancery-lane). Round 
J. Polsall, factor (Boutflower, Devonshke- 
, street). Rose W. Kensington, br«W«r 
(Allen, Carlisle-street). 

Seibrook R. Great Bradley, butcher 
(Windus 4: Co. South&mpton-buildings). 
Standley W. Whetstone, maltster (Kin- 
defleyandCo. Gray’s Inn). Simpsdh G. 
Copthall Chambers (Holmes and Co. 
Mark-Une) Seddon J P. Homerton, 
merchant (Alcock and Co York-street). 
Salisbury J. Exeter, cabinet ■ maker (Wil- 
liams and Co. Lincoln's Inn)? Seecombe 
J. Uorrabridge, Lewarne J. Truro, More 
W. Grampound, Hoyte C. same place, 
Burley C. Horrabridge, and Searle R. 
Launceston, woollen manufacturers (Bray, 
Tavistock). Swindells J. Ludworth, inn- 
keeper (Cooper and Co. Southampton- 
buildings). Seecombe J. Walkhampton, 
Hoyte K. Grampound, I lore W. saint* 
place, Burley C. Walkhampton, and 
Searle R. St. Stevens, wooden-manufac- 
turers (Fairbank, Ely- place). Spencer 
H. West W ratting, maltster (Cutting, 
Bartlett's-buildirtgs). 

Tidmarsh J. New County Terrace, 
builder (Phillips and Co. Ho ward-street). 
Thomson J. Lowerhouse, grocer (Hum, 
King’s Bench Walks). Thorpe W. Pock- 
lington, grocer (Blackiston, Symond’s Inn). 
Tompkins R Hatton-garden, merchant ( Bi- 
shop, York-place). Turner J. Swefltng, 
draper (Dcbary and Co'. Tanfield- court). 
Titiney Wf Cambridge, surgeon (Bigg, 
Hatton-garden). 

Wright C. Aldgate, tobacconist (Redit, 
Cook’s-court). Wallis J. Dart mo uth-str* 
dealer (Rogers, IVIanchuster-building*).-— 
Wrae J. Ferrybridge, coal- merchant (Ex- 
ley and Co Furnival’s Inn). Woddilove 
R. Ainsworth Mill, calico printer (Lyon 
and Co. Gray’s Inn). Wain J. Mount 
street, merchant (llighiuoor, Bush-lane) 
Wright T. Dulverton, innkeeper (Lys, 
Took’s-court). Wood T. Sheffield, mer- 
chant (Blakelock, Temple). Withall C. 
Fenchurch-street, warehouse keeper (Car- 
penter and Co Basingha !l- street). Wills 
T. Lamb’s Conduit-street, linen-draper 
(Bell and Co. Bow-lane). Wrigley J. 
Pitt-street, hat-manufacturef (Taylor,' 
Took’s-court). Williams L. Nichola-- 
lane, merchant (Day, Pump-court). Win- 
der W. jun. Blackfriars -road (Meymqtt, 
Charlotte-Street). Wilkinson J. Liquor- 
pond strevt, baker ( Net tiefold, Fenchu reli- 
st reet). Washington J. Ashborne, .sad- 
dler (Tucker, Staples Inn). Woolley 
J. P. Walham-green, brewer (Taylor, 
TookVcourt). Wright N. Nottingham, 
brick-maker (Baxter and Co. FurmvaT* 
Inn). 
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MONTHLY REPORT OF THE STATE OF COMMERCE. 

» 

London^ Feb, 20 * 1 808 . 

I N our last report, we gave the particulars of the large sales offhe East India Com- 
pany, to which we beg leave to refer our readers. The said Company has since 
declared the following goods for sale, viz. 

Company's SALTPETRE, 20,000 Rags more or less, on Wednesday the 23d March, 
180^ — Prompt, 24th June following. 

*\Vf are happy to find, that the trade between this country and the Brazils may nonr 
he said to b^Lpened, as the bill for that purpose has passed the House of Commons, 
and, in consequence of it, large speculations have gone forward, both here and at 
Liverpool* in the article of cotton wool, winch has advanced nearly 2d. per lb. on the 
finer sorts, and very considerable orders have been sent by the merchants to the manu- 
facturers in Lancashire, for printed and plain cotton and calicos for that market. We have 
no doubt, this new opening to a very extensive trade will every day increase, and once 
more raise the dumping spirits of all the manufacturing towns in the United Kingdom. 
The Sugar market continues unusually hat, but Hum, Cotton, and Coffee have 
advanced in price, and are demanded. Yfct the Merchants and Planters in the West 
Indies expect Pat liainentary lelief; and we trust that then* petition, handed into the 
House of Commons in July last, will be attended to. And we also hope, that the 
Legislature will adopt some mode to encourage the culture of Flax seed throughout 
the kingdom, as the linen manufacture of Ireland will feel very severely the loss of 
that article from America, of which nearly 42,000 hogsheads were annually im- 
ported. Some seed used to be imported also from Holland and the Baltic, but all those 
ports being at present shut against us, wc think every encouragement that our 
Parliament can give to the manufacturers of this staple article should be immediately 
attended to. 

The Wines of Ponugal have risen full 1M. per pipe, in consequence of the 
present situation of that unfortunate countiy. Brandies have risen from 20s. to 26s.* 
per gallon, under the idea that a new additional duty was to have taken place this 
Session of Pailiament, and the importers of it have paid nearly 200,0001. duty in the 
course of a few days pa^t; but no such duti/‘ is likely now to take place; consequently, 
the levenue have benefted much by the idle port of a nexe duty, however, it is to 
be hoped, the consumer will buy sparingly, until biandy comes to its usual and 
c iibtniqary price. . 

We consider the Americans to have acted very wisely, by laying, on the present 
embargo on all their shipping, until they know the final result of the present delibe-, 
rations both here and at Pans. * - 


PRICES OF CANAL, tIock, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER WORKS,, 
and BREWERY SHARES, &c. 8rc. . 

February 22 , 1808 , 

Albion ditto ditto, Q\ per rent. prem. 
Hop# ditto ditto, l.v. prem. 

Bock Life- Assurance, 7«. prem. 

‘East London Water-works, 70gs prem. 
West Middlesex ditto, Ifyr.v. pr<im‘. ‘ 

South London ditto, 60/. prem. 

London Institution. 807. per share 
Kent Fire Office Shares, 40/ per share. 
Commercial Rond, 1 18/. per share. 

Co, Canal , Dock % <$’ Stock Broken* 


London Dock Stock, 110*. per Cent. 
Fast-Jndia ditto, 122/. per Cent. 
We*t-ludia ditto, 14 *>l. per Cent. 
Commercial Dock Shares, 126/. cent. 
f4rnnd Junction Canal, 02/. per share. 
Crand Surrey ditto, 46/. ditto. 

Imperial Fire Insurance, 117. per cent, 
prem . 

Cflobe Fire and Life ditto, 110/. per cent. 

L* Wolf l and 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

O UT-DOOR business has been much impeded this winter by the heavy falls pf 
snoW, yet the country through, perhaps the Jands were never in better condi- 
tion, or more likely to work well for the Lenfsowing. Beans and early oats, are got in, 
and the wheat crop will be much benefited by the several qovers of snow it has had. 
Some complaints are made in the North of the yellow and sickly appearance of the 
latter sown wheats, but tnrggftfelfl, all the crops on the ground look well- and of 
esteemed good promise. Turnips are every where cleared' off, and have continued 
sounder than could have been expected. 

A great n unitor lambs have been lost from the changeableness and seventy of 
the weather, and it is much to be feared that, at the conclusion of ‘the $eusou, the 
accounts of both sheep and lambs lost will’ be heavier than have been heard of for a 
number of, years’ Livestock have succeeded rertiarkably well this winter in rho homc- 
*tall, where fodder and prpvihion have been abundant, but not so abroad. Lean stock 
and fleshv tilings are in great plenty, but good fat beef and imitton are v likely toot; 
rising articles in the Spring, tioni the shortness of keep In Ireland, the provision 
trade fully stocked, but upon the advance. 

Southfield — Beef, 4s to 5*.4tl. ; mutton, 5s. to 5s fid ; Iamb, 7s to 10s.; veal, 7s fid. 
to Os. ; pork, 4s. fid. to 7s. ; bacon, 6*.; Irish ditto, is: Hd to b >. ; fat, 4s to 4s. fid ; 
skins, low. 

Middlesex , Feb. 25. ». — . 

AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 

Bv theW-incl^estn QuarterM’fi Bushels, and of OATM EAL per Boll of J4oIbs. 
Avmlupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended Fob. 13, isos. 

INLAND COUNTIES.. MARITIME COUNTIES. 

When* live . Barley, Oats 
s. d s. d s. d. s d. 

Fssex 72 0 45 0 34 6 

Kent 71 3 47 0| 43 3 34 6 

Sussex 67 10 41 0 32 4 

Sutfblk 68 10 47 0 42 4 32 1 

Cambridge .... 64 6 48 4 42 0 27 ;> 

Norfolk 66 2 19 6 30 9 11 8 

Lincoln 69 6 45 4 41 5 2‘> o 

York 68 6 43 2 40 9 28 5 

Duibam 67 0 . 40 0 29 1 

Northumberland 60 4 48 o 40 6 02 4 

Cumberland .. 70 9 57 4 *58 5 30 6 

I Westmorland . . 77 8 58 0 37 0 1 29 11 

Lancastvi .... 73 1 39 if 2 9 4 

Cluster 67 8 40 2 30 8 

,Fhnt 'None bought fm sale ... 

Denbigh .... 78 2 43 5 27 6 

.Yngle»ea 35 "4*25 0 

Cutiiaivon .... /8 A .‘39 8*24 0 

\ieuomith .... 72 0 * 33 i' 22 0 

Caidig »n 80 A 30 0 20 0 

iMnbroke .... t » i,; 34 gg! 7 

Carmarthen.... 65 p 34 5 21 9 

Glamorgan .... 68 5 37 4 22 0 

Gloucester .... 67 2 — 35 5 32 10 

SomeibCt 70 2 35 5 26 10 

Monmouth ..... 63 Ifi — 35 2 26 8 

Devon ........ 67 A » &3 6 26 1 

Cornwall 70 2 33 10 22 10 

Dorset 67 4 33 2 28 0 

H ants GG 6, — 38 0 31 7 

BILL of MORTALITY, fiom JAN, 26, to FfB. 16, * 1808. 

christened. buuif.d. 12 and 5 - 233 60 and 70 148 

Males 028? Males, DIG ? ‘ 5 and 10 - 86 70 and 80 114 

Females 649 $ Females, 881 J £ 10 and 20 - 5.1 80 and 90 - 52 

Whereof have died under two years old 682 <; £ >20 and 30 - 85 90 andlGQ<**» 4 

♦ „ — $ 30 •and 40 - 150 , 

Peck Loaf, 3s. 9d. 3s. 10d.>3s 104. 4s, 3d, 40 and 50-141 

Salt, 20s. per bushel, 4J per lb. J 50 and 6,0 -150 





N B. In the 3 per Cent Conscls the highest and lowest Price of each day is given ; in the other Stocks the highest only. 

City Loiter^ Tick& 7 1- 14*. EDWARD FORTUNE, Stock-broker and Genera*, Agent, No. 13, CornbUl. 
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“ We shall never eim the honour* which wit and tawing ofculn in afty * 
cause, If we can he neadwpdmmxjng the writers who have g«r$u ardour %Q 
and totihdeoce to trtuli ’WD* Johnso* j 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

Jobs Whitsiocke. Wbsf Indjes; it remained fame time 

O procerus censor t opus est, M As- mttmg toe Windward islands, wlHtii 
juspicemlts 9 it was ante dpwti to Jamaica. 

I N whatever way a fnan becomes Mr. Wijitelocke v * promotion Was 
notorious be becomes on object not Very rapid, for in the year 178? 
ot curiosity. The name of Mr. ho was only a^heutenant in the arttry, 
Wbrtelocke, which, hut for his con- and then qUarteied at Chatham* 
duct at Buenos Ayres, might have where he held some kind of garrison 
been confined to the pages ot the army rank in the depot At this period 
list, and the immediate circle of his captain Lane was senior officer, Mr. 
friends, is now spread over the whole Brownnge was second, ami Mr. 
kingdom, and inquiry is on tip toe 10 WJntelocke third m rank, It wa« 
leai u something of his history. To dbout this time that be married a sit* 
giatify this eagerness is the object of ter of Mr Leww, the present first 
the present memoir. clerk in the War department, another 

Mr. Wbrtelocke can boast no ll- sister at the satue time being Mamed 
lustrums line of ancestry, and had to Mr Brownrigg. 
his career been glouOus, this would At the breaking out of the latpWfhr 

haveadded rather than detracted from m 1 793, we find film Lieutenant Go- 
his merit. His father was employed lonel of the Idth regiment of foot, arid 
in some domestic or confidential situa- then at .fcimaica with his regiment, 
tion about the person ot the Eail of Previously to this the disturbances in 
Aylesbuiy, and bis lordship, from re- St. Domingo bad obliged General 
gard to his services, extended his pro- Williamson, the governor of Jam®i» 
tectiou to his son. ca, to be much on the alert, and bad 

John Whitelocke was born about even induced him to Uteep f 
the year 1/00, aod leceived a gram- m a state of readies for h 
mar school education at the town of several deputations had he 
Marlborough , lie was afterwards him fiom St, DoraingO, 
brought to town and placed at a mill- militant assistance, 
tary academy in the neighbourhood While waiting for order# 
of Chelsea, then keot by Mr. Lichee, England the troops were, 1 
Here he nwnpuMM tin *777. when for themtpedttibti, dfid the 
the Earl of Ayh*«hury procured him w«* given t» 'Lieutenant iQtfouel 
a pair of colour# in the 14th regi- Whitelocke, who sailed flWp M. 
ment 1 his regiment was then quar- maiert with a fence of abontrybomelf 
terrd m Chatham barracks, and hew under the protection of Cots«afed»re 
he formed some of those connections Ford’s squadron, m order to pwwoej 
that were atterwaids of service ta to Jereuaic in St. Domingo to gj## 
hun, particularly with (he present protection tosheenfemioannnh^fli 
Quarter Master General Brownrigg, a»ts, who were suffering under all 
who was then a lieutenant, and after- horrors of civil commotion, andof t£* 
wards an adjutant in the same regi- insurrectoon of thn slake*. s 

me at. The legimeut remained in We shall not here detail the openM 
England till the early part ot the year tioas that took place against St.Dto' 
17 tit), when it was ordered to the mmgo, asthsfJhas het» already large- 
L'MVtaiAt Mac. Vol IX. 2 A 
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Jy done in Vol. II. of the Universal 
Magazine, p.p. 106 et Aeq. 305 et 
seg One event, however, we will 
venture to re-capitulate,as it involved 
Colonel Whitelocke in much oblo- 
quy at the time; and in our topinkm, 
lets the noble disinterestedness of an 
enemy in an amiable light. 

The speedy possession of Port au 
Prince, the capital of the colony, was 
deemed a matter of much import- 
ance: and tJus Colonel, therefore, 
was induced to make some primary 
Attempt for its surrender without 
Waiting for reinforcements, and tor 
this purpose he made the offer of a 
sum of money to the officer com- 
manding 

This general officer, named La- 
veaux, was oi the ancient Noblesse, 
and though of small fortune had been 
long in the royal army, and even com- 
manded a troop of dragoons, previous 
to the revolution. Some have blamed 
Colonel Whitelocke for making this 
attempt, and for improperly suppo- 
sing that the General could be 
bribed ; others have asserted that his 
orders were improperly executed, and 
that it was merely the fear of disco- 
ver induced the General to refuse, 
by which he obtained additional con- 
fidence from, and additional respect 
ill the republican army ; hbwever, it 
certainly appears that an officer was 
sent wfih a flag of truce, bearing a 
letter in which there was an offer of 
5,0001. to surrender the place. La- 
veaux having read the letter, asked 
♦be officer, to declare upon his ho- 
nour, if he knew what k contained : 
the officer having assured him he did 
not, Laveaux told him it was well, 
s otherwise be would have ordered 
him to have been instantly hanged. 

The letter was then read to those 
who were present, end Laveaux is 
stated to have given this answer. 

09 You have endeavoured to dis- 
honour me in the eyes of my troops, 
by supposing me so vile, so base, and 
flagitious, as to be capable of betray- 
ing ray trust for a bribe; this is an af- 
front ior which yon owe me personal 
satisfaction, and 1 demand it in the 
name of Honour. Wherefore, pre- 
vious to any general action, I offer 
you single combat, until one of ift 


fall; leaving to you the choice of 
arms, either on font or on horseback. 
^ opr situating ff foty energy, on the 
part of your count »Y, <?jd nwjjye you 
a right to offer rOe a personaT insult* 
and as a private period I ask satis- 
faction for an hnurydone me by atr 
individual/* 

Colonel Whitelocke, however, did 
not accept the challenge, and we are 
at a loss to conceive now he could 
justify the action in his own breast, 
or at least, the declining its conse- 
quences. It may be said that in war 
all stratagems a re fair: so they are: 
but this was an insult, not a strata- 
gem : and it was such an insult as no 
truly dignified mind would offer. 

Another, and more successful at- 
tack took place aliont this time tinder 
the auspices of Colonel Whitelocke, 
who, hearing that Rigaud, a Mulatto 
Chief intended to make an attack 
with 1,500 men on the post of 
L’Acul de Leogagne, sent out a de- 
tachment of 40u men under Baron de 
Montalembert to intercept them. 

Other military operations took 
place, in which Colonel Whitelocke 
was concerned, and in which much 
commendation was bestowed upon 
his services by General White, and 
he returned to England with dis. 
patches on the 10th of July, l/CM. 

After so long an absence it is natu- 
ral to suppose he might wish for some 
interval of repose and domestic com- 
fort; and we do not therefore find 
that he proceeded again on foreign 
service ; out having some interest toy 
his matrimonial connections, he was 
soon placed upon the home staff, be 
got the rank of Brigadier General, 
and afterwards became successively 
Major and Lieutenant General, with 
the colonelcy of the 89 th regiment 
of foot* About the year ) 79? he was 
appointed second m command at 
Portsmouth, and m 1 800 had the com* 
matrd of the depot at Carisbtooke, in 
the Isle of Wight, conferred upon 
him ; a trust pf much exertion and 
considerable responsibility. 

When we considered the situa- 
tion in whi$ft Mr. Whitelocke lately 
stood/ we necessarily felt it a de- 
licate and difficult task to narrate 
the circumstances of his life? fotf 
though we have, from every principle 
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of candopr and humanly, feborne to Whitdocke's career wbfldh fcasmad** 
give cmrency to a fhousftbd report* him notorious. ' . 

mat are in against him, The business of South America 

yet wo hold & part of mstice to do must exhibit a strange appearance to 
dare, that them #*• ptmaps no of- the world, and will be regaa&d with 
fiber of rank in the British army who stranger feelings by posterity* Om 
was so universally spoken of without officer tried by a court martial for 
esteem. In every command, and in gam»s the conquest, and another for 
every situation which he has held, losing it ! The footing which had 
his conduct has been such as to call been made on the banks of the Plata 
forth no sentiments of regard to- by Sir Home Popham and General* 
wards him. It will doubtless be Beresford was to oe secured and ex-* 
urged, that every man is exposed to tended by subsequent armies, And* 
the insinuations of malice, and the al- General Whitelocke sailed to take 
legations of falsehood; and that he the command of these in 1807. Of 
whose duty it is to enforce the duty an expedition which has eventually 
of others, must often appear harsh been so minutely investigated, and 
when he is compelled to run counter detailed to the public in such a va- 
to individual feelings and inclinations, riety of wavs, it will not be expected 
All this is true^ but it must at the that we should say much. The 
same time be remembered, that causes of the failure are now fully 
Mr Whitelocke has not been alone illustrated; to recapitulate even the 
in his stations of responsibility ; and heads of them would demand a 
that many are the generals in our greater portion of space than the 
army, who know at once to win the pages of a Magazine dan allot : and. 
affections of those whom they com- to garble them in a disjointed and ii»- 
mand, and yet to enforce a strict accurate manner would be to delude 
obedience. In fact, no man is uni- our readers with a shew of in for uni- 
versally reprobated without being, in tion without the substance. Those 
some respect, really culpable. The who are anxious upon the subject, 
writer of 'this article has had opportu- (and what Englishman is not ?) will 
nities of conversing with officers of do well to peruse the two octavo 
all ranks in the army, and he can volumes of the trial as taken down 
truly affirm, that he never heard aud published by Mr. Gurney; we 
Mr. Wnitejocke’s name coupled shall content ourselves by observing, 
with the lajfamage of praise, in their that the expedition having complete- 
mouths. We are bound to say thus ly failed, in consequence of a 
much, because we do not wj$h to shameful and infamous line of con- 
ipake the pages of the Universal duct on the part of the Commander- 
Magazine subservient to courtly arti- in-chief of that expedition. General 
ficesj pr to salve over with the Whitelocke wa^out under an arras} 
honied words of adulation the sores on the Qth of November last, and 
of any man. All truth is valuable; afterwards tried on the following 
but all moral truth inestimably so. 'charges: # , 

Biography, which ought to give the First That UeutertantGe- 

very man, is lake to her highest trust neral Whitelocke, having repeiwi tat 
when she prevaricates ; end with the structioas from his Majesty's pried* 
same fcfli&gjeherosity that we will pal secretary of state, to proceed fyt 
record, ana nave recorded, the v» - the reduction of the prqvtnoiofBne# 
tues of opr contemporaries, with the nos Ayres, pursued measures ul*cw* 
same mainly independence Will we culaied tp facilitate that cqbq 
proclaim theirerrprs when they comp that when the Spanish Cpraaiandef 
before us. We pre actuated by ho had shewn such symptoms of a 4kpo* . 
party feelings of any description : we sitiou to treat, as to express a desire to 
steer, opr course straight forward, communicate with Major General 
anxious for applause, but determined Gower, the second in command, op- 
to deserve it by a fair character. on the subject of terms# the ^aid Lieu- 
We shall now proceed to an teuapt General Whitelocke did re* 
account of the onto action in Mr* turn a message, in which he demand- 

2A2 
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ed, amotfgst other articles, the sun 
render o f all persons holding civil 
offices in the government of Buenos 
Ayres, as prisoners of war. That the 
said Lieutenant General Whitehfcke, 
in making such an oflim ive and unu- 
sual demand,, tending -to exasperate 
the inhabitants of Buenos Ayres, to 
produce and encourages spirit of re- 
sistance to his Majesty’s arms, to ex- 
clude the hope of amicable accommo- 
dation, and to increase the difficulties 
of the service with which he was en- 
tfusted, acted in a manner unbecom- 
ing his duty as an officer, prejudicial 
to military ‘discipline, and contrary to 
the articles of war. 

Second Charge — That the said Lieu 
tenant General Whitelocke, after the 
landing of the troops at Ensanadn, 
and during the march from thence to 
the town ‘of Buenos Ayres, did not 
make the military arrangements best 
calculated to insure the success of his 
operations against the town ; and that 
having known, previously to his at- 
tack upon the town of Buenos Ayres, 
upon the /5th of July, 180/, as ap- 
pears from his dispatch of the 10th of 
July, that the enemy meant to occupy 
the flat roofs of the house; he did, 
nevertheless, in the said attack, di- 
vide his forces into several brigades 
and parts, and ordered the whole to 
be unloaded, and no firing to be per- 
mitted on any account; and under 
order to march into the principal 
its of the town, unprovided with 
proper and sufficient means for forc- 
ing the barricadocs, whereby the 
troops were unnecessarily exposed to 
destruction, without the possibility of 
leaking effectual opposition ; such 
conduct betraying great professional 1 
incapacity on thepartof the said Lieu- 
tenant General Whitelocke, tending 
to lessen the confidence of the troops 
in the judgment of their officers, be- 
ing derdgatorv to the honour of his 
Majesty^ arms, contrary to his duty 
as an officer, prejudicial to good order 
and military discipline, and contrary 
to the articles of war. 

Third Charge — That the said Lieu- 
tenant General Whitelocke did not 
.make, although it was in his power* 
#ny effectual nttempt, by his own per- 
sonal exertion, or otherwise, to co- 


operate wiA or support the different 
divisions of the enny under his com-, 
maud, when engaged the enemy 
in the streets of #uenos Ayres, oa 
the 5 th of July, 1 807* ,whjeiid>y those 
troops, after having encountered and 
surmounted a constant and well-di- 
rected fire, and having effected the 
purport of their orders, ,were left with-, 
out aid and support, or further orders ; 
and considerable detachments, under 
Lieutenant Colonel Duff and Briga- 
dier General Craufurd, were thereby 
compelled to surrender; such conduct 
on the part of Lieutenant General 
Whitelocke, tending to the defeat and 
dishonour of his Majesty’s arms, to 
lessen the confidence of the troops iu 
the skill and courage of their officers, 
being unbecoming arid disgraceful to 
his character as an officer, prejudicial 
to good order and military discipline, 
and contrary to the articles of war. 

Fourth Charge — That the said Lieu- 
tenant General Whitelocke, subse- 
quently to the attack upon the town 
of Buenos Ayres, and at a time when 
the troops under his command were 
in possession of posts on each flank of 
the town, and of the principal arsenal 
with a communication open to the 
fleet, and having an effective force of 
about 5000 men, did enter into and 
finally concluded a treaty with the 
enemy, whereby he acknowledges, 
in the public dispatch of the J Oth of 
July, 1807, that " he resolved to fore- 
go the advantages which the bravery 
of his troops had obtained, and which 
advantages had cost him about 2500 
men in killed, wounded, and pri- 
soners;” and by such treaty he unne- 
cessarily and shamefully surrendered 
all such advantages, totally evacuated 
the town of Buenos Ayres, and con- 
sented to deliver, and did shamefully 
abandon and deliver up to the enemy 
the strong fortress of Monte Video, 
which fiad be£n committed to his 
charge, and which, at the period of 
the treaty and abandonment, was 
well and sufficiently garrisoned and 
provided against attack, and which 
was not, at such period, in a state of 
blockade or siege.; such conduct, on 
the part of the said Lieutenant Gene- 
ral Whitelocke, tending to the disho- 
nour of his Majesty's arms, and being 
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contrary to Ws duty as &n officer, pre- 
judicial to good order, and military 
discipline, and contrary to the articles 
of war. . • . 

A warrant was accordingly issued 
for the assembling of a court-martial, 
winch was held at Chelsea Hospital, 
commencing Thursday, January 28, 
and continuing, by adjournment, til) 
Tuesday, March 15, 1808. Of this 
Court Sir William Medows was pre- 
sident, and the Hon. Richard Ryder, 
Judge Advocate. The proceedings 
were minute and voluminous ; every 
thing was brought forward that could 
hi any manner be connected with the 
trial; the examinations of the wit- 
nesses occupied nine and twenty days, 
land the most patient and persevering 
attention was bestowed by the Court. 
All this tedious minuteness, this legal 
protraction, may speak well for our 
cautious equity ; but speaks badly for 
our military character. Who would 
not wish for a Roman or Spartan pe- 
riod, when such notorious and obvi- 
ous delinquency becomes hemmed in 
with the forms of a court of justice, 
and the instantaneous feelings of re- 
tributive morality, the quick acknow- 
ledgment of guilt, are suffered to eva- 
porate and be frittered away by a 
poor adherence to forms and modes ? 
The prompt decision of a Roman tri- 
bunal would have been more conso- 
nant to justice and the wounded ho- 
nour of military glory. 

The evidence for the prosecution 
being closed, Mr. Whitelocke en- 
tered upon his defence, which he read 
from a written paper. He began by 
stating the satisfaction which Tie felt 
in being at length able to address the 
Court and the mortification which he. 
had endured, from’ the manner in 
which his conduct had been canvass- 
ed in the daily prints, and in separate 
publications, previously to his being 
put under arrest. H$ then proceeded 
to the immediate subject of enquiry 
before the Court, premising with 
some observations upon the state of 
the county he NVas sent to conquer, 
and the disposition of its inhabitants. 
He answered each of the charges se- 
parately ; and in which it is impossi- 
ble for us to follow him through a 
hundred closely printed octavo pages. 
He also brought testimony of his good 


behaviour on former occasions; like a 
criminal at the Old Hailey, who calls 
witnesses to prove that there was 
a tirne when he had not got the 
knack of stealing. We thought it, 
however, somewhat singular, that 
he should refer to his conduct in 
St. Domingo as the herald of his 
fair name; had he forgotten the 
soldier-like, the manly, the brave at-* 
tempt to bribe Laveaux ? Lieutenant 
General White too was called in to 
speak to his gallantry at Port au 
Prince ; and his eulogium being gf- 
ven, Mr. Whitelocke then addressed 
the Court as follows : 

<f Mr. President, and Gentlemen 
of the Court, here I close my evi- 
dence; it only remains for me to 
thank the Court for their patient at- 
tention to my defence. I am satisfied 
that no prejudices can operate here to 
my disadvantage ; and that my errors, 
whatever they may have been, will 
be considered by this Court with im- 
part iality, with candour, and, ifit be 
necessary, even with indulgence. To 
their judgment I submit my honour, 
and character, and eveiy thing dear to 
me in life.” 

The Judge Advocate immediately 
afterwards addressed the Court in a 
correct and argumentative speech. 
He replied, in particular, to some in- 
sinuations that had escaped Mr. 
Whitelocke, respecting the mnnuflr 
in which he had exercised his func- 
tions, and shewed, that he bad, in 
reality, acted with every gentlemanly 
and feeling reserve which his duty 
permitted. Mr. Whitelocke, in- 
deed, acknowledged afterwards his 
error. We shall extract the perora- 
tiou of this address, which relates to 
the allegation of Mr. Whitelocke, 
that he capitulated from motives oj 
humanity towards the prisoners ! 
The language is bold and energetic ; 
the ideas such as become a Briton ; 
and had Mr. Whitelocke so thought, 
and acted in correspondence with 
his thoughts, England had been 
saved from disgrace, and himself from 
infamy : 

“ But there is another part of Ge- 
neral Whitelocke’s defence upon thi$ 
subject which I cannot pass over in 
silence; I mean, the strong stress 
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which he has laid, both in his public to secure the observance of the most 
and private dispatch, and since in his sacred rights of war, it was he who 
defence, upon the danger that existed ought to surrender s that if he main- 
to t he safety of the prisoners, if has- tamed his post under such disgraceful 
tiliiies had re-commenced. I will circumstances, he was no longer to 
not now call in question, whether be treated with as a general, but to 
tin* re was real ground or not, to be* to be deak with as a leader of ban* 
lieve that that danger existed j I will ditti. Those are die seritimehts 
admit that he thought it did. But, it which such an intimation should have 
is to be understood for the future, called forth ; they are grounded not 
as an axiom in war, that because more on genuine feeling than iit 
danger is stated perhaps truly to exist, sound policy: for never, I believe* 
spch a threat from the enemy is to be did Nature say one thing, and Wis- 
submitted to by the general to whom dom say another. But such a reply 
it is addressed. Look to the con se- is this should have been accompanied 
quences. The menace which has by correspondent action, and you will 
prevailed iu one case will not be re- consider, whetherthe means we had in 
peated in anothei , in hope of similar our power, if properly applied, would 
success. If the menace does not an- not only have secured the safety of 
sw«r it* object, may it not too proba- the prisoners, but would have pre- 
bly be thought that the realizing that vented this disgraceful capitulation ; 
threat may be more effectual, and or whether the experiment should 
tint the same feelings which have not have been made, which, it ap- 
yie;ded to the threat in the one in- pears, was not even attempted. What- 
stance, will not stand against the exe- ever may be your opinion of the in- 
tention of it in another ? See what an nocence or guilt of General White- 
encouragement to cruelty ! What a locke ; whatever you may think of 
temptation to experiments in blood! the other reasons, given by him or 
I do not charge General Whitelocke others, for acceding to the treaty, [ 
with being at all aware of the mis- trust there is but one opinion upon 
chiefs of the doctrine his example was this part of the defence} I feel ft 
sanctioning. I will admit tnat he my auty to protest against this new 
was actuated by t he humane motives doctrine in the laws and practice of 
he states, but 1 must contend that it war. The refutation of thrs doctrine 
was a false and short-sighted motive is more important for the interests of 
pf humanity, which, like all other the army, and for the cause of huma- 
feftse and- mistaken principles, defeats nity, than any thing which may result 
the object it is meant to uphold. The from this enquiry in other respects, or 
safety of the prisoners is secured by than any other consequences of this 
the acknowledged laws of war, ana most unfortunate expedition. Jfyou 
by the mutual'inferest of the belli- should be of opinion, that thereare 
gerent powers ; but if once a derelic- grounds upon which it must be taken, 
tion of those laws and interests is to that General Whitelocke is not with- 
be admitted, as in this instance, and -in the operation of this clause, it will 
to be crowned with success, the prin- then be for you to consider, by what 
ciples themselves are subverted, and means, and to what cause it has been 
the best guarantee for the safety of owing, that this gallant army, deserv- 
the prisoners is destroyed. Instead pf ing of a better fate, was reduced to 
tamely acquiescing ip this menace of such a humiliating situation, as to be 
General Liniers, tne Spanish General obliged to purchase its own safety, 
should have been told, that until that and the ransom of the prisoners# at 
intimation was retracted, the door to the expense of such a, sacrifice of na- 
negociation was closed; that if a hair of tional honour and advantages. The 
the head of any one British prisoner evidence is all before you, and I am 
was touched, the Spanish general, sure that Justice will have nothing to 
bis army, and the inhabitants should fear from your decision/* 
answer it with their lives. He ought We had at first intended to have 
to have been told, that if he had hot given a different character to this nar- 
authoiity to prevent such atrocity, and rative*. to have detailed the conduct of 
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Mr. then General Whitelocke in South 
America, and having done so, to have 
offered our own comments upon it. 
But we did not then think that we 
should have been able to retard the 
press long enough to comprise the fi- 
nal result of the Court Martial : this, 
however, we are enabled to do, and 
of course it would be superfluous 
now to narrate events, and indecorous 
to animadvert upon them. Mr. 
Whitelocke has been arraigned be- 
fore a competent tribunal: he has 
been found guilty ; his sentence has 
been ratified by his sovereign ; and 
to its lenient justice every roan in the 
kingdom roust assent. We hold it, 
therefore, unnecessary to enter ino 
further details, and shall close this 
account with the official communica- 
tion ot the Sentence. 

“ GENERAL ORDERS. 


“ Horse Guards , March 
24, 1808. 

“ At a General Court Martial, of 
which General the Right Hon. Sir 
William Medows, K.ff. was Presi- 
dent, held by virtue of his Majesty’s 
special wari^int (bearing date the 2.5th 
of January, ISOS)* at the Royal Hos- 
pital at Chelsea, on the 28th of the 
same month, and continued by ad- 
journments until the 1 8th of March 
following: — 

“ SENTENCE. 

“ The Court Martial having duly 
considered the evidence in support of 
the charges against Lieutenant Gene- 
ral Whitelocke, his defence, and the 
evidence he has adduced, are of opi- 
nion, that he is guilty of the whole 
of the said charges, with the excep 
tion of that part of the second charge 
which relates to the order that “ ine 
columns should be unloaded, and that 
no firing should be permitted on any 
account*’ 

“ The Court are anxious that it may 
be distinctly underwood, that they 
attach no censure whatever to the 
precautions taken to prevent unne- 
cessary firing during the advance of 
the troops to the proposed points of 
attack, and d<r therefore acquit Lieu- 
tenant General Whitelocke of that 
part of the said charge. 


<f The Court adjudge* that the 
said Lieutenant General Whitelocke be 
cashiered, and declared totally Unfit, 
ami unworthy, to serve his Majesty in 
any Military Capacity whatever** 

“ The King has been pleased to 
confirm the above sentence, and his 
Royal Highness the Commander in 
Chief has received his Majesty’s 
commands to direct, that it shall be 
read at the head of every regiment in, 
bis service, and inserted in all Regi- 
mental Orderly Books, with a view 
of its becoming a lasting memorial of 
the fatal consequences to which Of- 
ficers expose themselves, who, in (be 
discharge of the important duties con- 
fided to them, are deficient in that 
seal, judgment, and personal exer- 
tion, which their Sovereign and their 
country have a light to expect from 
Officers entrusted with high com- 
mands. 

“ To his Majesty, who has ever 
taken a most lively interest in the 
welfare, the honour, and reputation 
of his troops, the recent failure in 
South America has proved a subject 
of the most heartfelt regret ; but it 
has been a great consolation to him, 
and his Majesty has commanded it to 
be intimate^ to the army, that after 
the most minute investigation, his 
Majesty finds ample causefor gratifi- 
cation, in the intrepidity and gobcf* 
conduct displayed bv his troops, lately 
employed on that service, and parti- ' 
cularlv by those divisions of the army 
which were personally engaged with 
the enemy in the town of Buenos 
Ayres, on the 5th of July, 1807; 
ond his Majesty entertains rio doubt, 
that bad the exertions of his troops 
in South America been directed by 
the same skill and energy, which 
hare so eminently distinguished his 
commanders in other quarters of the 
world, the result of the campaign 
would have proved equally glorious 
to themselves and beneficial to their 
country. 

** By command of his Itoynl High* 
“ ness the Commander in Chief* 
“'Harry Calvert, 
u Major Gen. and Adj. Gen. of 
“ the Forces/* 
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ARbfcjuo. A Fragment .. 

UGENIO w&s gay, thoughtless, 
and extravagant, hut his heart 
heat responsive to the sigh of distress. 
He could lend his conversation to 
mirth, blit his ^rious thoughts dwelt 
upon the enlargement of human hap- 
mess: while the smile of hilarity 
earned upon his lips, a tale of sorrow 
would n druse his dark expressive eyes 
♦with a tear sacred to the griefs of hu- 
man nature. When escaped from 
the giddy vortex into which youthful 
passions sometimes hurried him, he 
might be seen raising Ihe forlorn, 
cheering those whom despair had 
smote, dispelling the gloom of misery 
when deepened by the chill touch of 
poverty, and building in the heart of 
the discomfited a harrier of hope, 
chastened by humility and faith. Such 
was Eugenio ! 

In one of the taverns which he fre- 
quented, while giiing to pleasure a 
mind and heart, which belonged only 
to philanthropy, he had often met a 
most interesting stranger. 

Ardelio (for that was his name) 
carried in his countenance the deep 
worn furrows of grief, llis eye had a 
pleasing languor, widely seemed to 
indicate that its former energy had 
been dulled by the oft-recurring tear; 
-TnelancMy sat upon every feature of 
his countenance, breathed in every 
word he uttered, and spoke in every 
action he performed. He would often 
sit in the midst of company, and sigh, 
and meditate, and sometimes weep, — 
the tears of a man are hard-wrung 
drops ! —unconscious of the passing 
conversation, or the persons who sur- 
rounded him. In these moments of 
melancholy abstraction, Ins lips would 
move, and a fervid glow of anima- 
tion o'erspread his features— his soul 
beamed in all his looks— but he was 
only following the airy track of fond 
imagination, which realised into tem- 
porary existence scenes long since 
gone by— for suddenly he would pause 
— softly pronounce the name of Ma- 
ria, and recline hi* head to hide his 
•motions. 


Hfc often frequented the company 
whom Eugenio met, but never spa|ce 
to any one. If the conversation was 
directed towards him, his reply was 
laconicbut polite— not combining the 
sullentjess of a savage with the melan- 
choly of a man. His dress was neg- 
ligent, and his whole deportment be- 
spoke a disordered mind. The boon 
companions of Eugenio were some- 
times inclined to jeer at the Stranger 
(as lie was called) — but he was mild 
and inoffensive ! The puny witticisms 
of thoughtless man had no power to 
rouze the melancholy tranquillity of 
his mind. A feeble smile of half- 
mingled scorn and pity sometimes ap- 
peared upon his lips, when their licen- 
tious freedom increased with their 
wine, and became obtrusively obvi- 
ous. But the heart of Eugenio de- 
spised their mirth, for sympathy whis* 
pered to his mind that the Stranger 
was, alas! more an object of commi- 
seration than of contumely ! 

One day Eugenio found himself 
alone with Ardelio. His curiosity had 
Jong been excited, and this was an 
opportunity not to be missed He ar- 
dently wished to excite his feelings, 
and to induce him to pour forth his 
sorrows : but his invariable taciturnity 
seemed to preclude all hopes of suc- 
cess. Yet lie was resolved tv try, 
and thus addressed him : — 

“ You will, I am sure, Sir, pardon 
this intrusion from a stranger — " 

“ Sir," interrupted Ardelio, “ my 
mind can bear wo intrusion— leave me 
to the solitary contemplation of my 
own thoughts." 

“ I fear/’ rejoined Eugenio, “they 
are of a melancholy description 3 at 
least if the countenance be expressive 
of internal agitation." 

“ The face,’ 1 replied Ardelio, with 
some asperity, “ is a fair devil, placed 
on th^ human form to .cloak inward 
deformity, and to plant daggers in the 
breast ot mail!” 

* * * * Ccctera desunt ; 

March 11, 1808. S. 
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Observations on the PqoR Laws. 
By the Rev\ Joseph Townsenp, 
Rector of,P<ew$ey % 

[Continued frgm /?, 108.] 

I T gtVes me no'small degree of sa- 
ti&factioh to find, that my opinions 
havq been approved by a distinguished 
writer, who has lately indulged the 
public with his thoughts upon this 
bfihject. When first ne wrote he had 
not seen my work, yet his sentiments 
accorded with mine. I have stated, 
that in favourable circumstances the 
human race will double its numbers 
every fifteen years. This progress 
may be retarded by 
1st. Want of food, whether occa 
sional or permanent. 

It is evident that, with a barren 
soil and a climate too cold, either to 
ripen grain or to produce sufficient 
proven der for cattle, the population 
will soon reach it^ utmost limits. 
Thus, as we are informed, it is in 'Ti- 
bet, which is a poor country incapable 
of receiving more inhabitants than it 
lias at present. — (Turner’s Tibet, p. 
4 10 .) 

And thus it is in the highlands of 
Scotland, where a woman Will bring 
twenty children aifd rear only two. — 
(Adam Smith ) 

It is equally evident, that hunting 
tribes which require sixteen thou- 
sand acres to feed one family cannot 
be numerous. 

Even in. China, with a warm cli- 
m ite and a fertile soil, the population, 
although of astonishing extent, is ar- 
rived at its equipoise, and the popula- 
tion can no longer advance, because 
the extremity of want has placed a 
harrier which it cannot pass. — (See 
Sir George Staunton.) 

I .>ay nothing here of those dreadful 
famines, by which the most fertile 
and best populated countries have 
been suddenly reduced to deserts. ) n 
such cases the population soon reco- 
vers vigour, and increases till it has 
again attaint d its proper balance in 
respect to its quantity of food. 

, 2d. Want of fuel. * 

This, although not of equal impor- 
tance with a plentiful supply** *f food, 
k absolutely neediul in cold climates 
to abundant population, In given 
circumstances the number of people 
will bear proportion to the facility 
with .which a family qm provide it* 
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self with fuel. Where this is want- 
ing, or not easily procured* ten** 
dency to increase and multi plyrinjust 
be restrained. In every climate 
plenty of fuel produces manufactures* 
and therefore increases population. >. 
3d. Want of habitations. 

No woman will be disposed to. 
marry, unless she can obtain a quiet 
habitation. 

It would be in vain to provide food 
and fuel without a safe retreat for 
herself and for her children. On this, 
therefore, must depend, in a great 
measure, the diminution or incicase, 
of population. - 
4th. Want of a market for surplus 
commodities. 

Did men require merely food, rai- 
ment, and habitations, their flocks 
might yield the former, and the latter 
would be easily constructed in their 
forests. But the human species now 
expect something more than these, 
for which they are disposed to bartei 
whatever superfluities their industry 
may have procured for them. 

f lfce labour of one man may pro- 
duce twenty acres of grain, which, in 
good land, will supply food for eighty 
people. But who will cultivate twen- 
ty acres, unless he can to advantage 
barter the surplus produce of his 
land? 

For want pf a market the Sierfa 
Morena languishes, as I have particu- 
larly noticed in my tour through 
Spain, * 

So likewise at Kentuekey aml^ the 
settlements on the Ohio ; for a length 
of time the population was slow in its 
progress foe. want of a market. Silt 
when the communication was esta- 
blished with New Oilcans, this little 
colony soon became a province over- 
flowing with inhabitants. Without a 
market manufactures will notfiourish, 
and without manufactures the popu- 
lation will be confined within narrow 
limits. Good roads and wafer car- 
riage, by navigable livers and canals. 
Jay open the interior of a country to 
distant markets, encourage manufac- 
tures, and therefore remove cme of 
the impediment^. to population, 
fjth. Bad morals. ' 

To this principally must It be attri- 
buted, that the^ West India plant*-, 
tions have required such unremitted 
supplies from Africa. Some years 
2 B 
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since, ivhcn Mrs* Small, of Antigua, 
took possession of her estate, she 
promoted good morals and religious 
principles among her slaves, in con- 
sequence of which she had po occa- 
sion for any fresh supply from Africa j 
but had she been so disposed, could, 
from her plantations nave supplied 
her neighbours. 

No spot upon the face of the globe 
so distinctly shews the evil effects of 
bad morals as Otahcite. It is even 
clear that the. island will become des- 
* titute of inhabitants, unless their mo- 
«als are reformed.-— (See the Mission- 
ary Voyage.) * 

7th. 'Bad government. 

This restrains population in a va- 
riety of ways. Absolute securit y for 
person and properly attracts inhabi- 
tants to the country where these bles- 
sings are enjoyed $ but the want of it 
tends to' depopulation. 

The same may be said of liberty, 
of conscience, and universal tolera- 
tion. 

Nothing contributes more to pro- 
mote population than public credit, a 
thing perfectly unknown in despotic 
countries. In vain would the rofte 
open a bank at Constantinople. This 
blessing is reserved for countries, in 
which liberty is established on a firm 
fi nidation. And from this no na- 
tion has derived more solid advan- 
tages than our own. In England rio 
treasure is hidden under ground. It 
is deposited in the provincial banks, 
front whence it issues, not only to 
animate the manufactures and com- 
merce of the country, but to promote 
agricul t urn 1 i mj >ro veme n t s . 

A bad government does not merely 
check the natural increase, but it pro- 
motes depopulation by inducing men 
to emigrate in search of some country, 

■ in which they may be free from vex- 
ation and oppression, and enjoy abso- 
lute security for themselves and for 
their property, 

8th. War. 

TBis rauiges a country, destroys the 
bleeding stock, disturbs commercial 
speculations, stops the usual outlet 
for commodities, and not only takes 
away the weaver from his loom, but 
<he rustic from his plough. Yet war, 
although in itself an evil, may be pro- 
ductive of good : for it is only exten- 
sive, long protracted, and frequently 


repeated war, which produces depo- 
pulation. 

9th, Superstitious vpws, in given 
circumstances, certainly tend to re- 
strain population. 

But superstitious vows in Tibet, a 
poor country, only regulate the po- 
pulation and* keep it within bounds. 
Here we find numerous monasteries 
and nunneries, not ot catholics but of 
1-mas, and none beside the elder bro- 
ther in each family is allowed to 
marry. But for this restrain? the po- 
pulation would oveifiow, and youth- 
ful swarms would seek new settle- 
ments by arms. - (Turner’s Tibet, p. 
410 .) 

Were it not for its immoral ten- 
dency, this would be the best possi- 
ble check for a superabundant popu- 
lation. 

When many of these causes com- 
bine together, as in the Turkish do- 
minions, depopulation must inevita- 
bly make a rapid progress. W hetever 
most of them are absent the popula- 
tion will continue to advance. 

In the choice of evils it may be 
difficult to say which is the greatest, 
a superabundant or a defective popu- 
lation. I have, however, no doubt 
upon this subject. A superabundant 
population produces universal misery 
and want. A defective population, 
that is a population which does not 
keep pace with the ability to increase 
the quantity of food, is an evil which 
admits of remedies. Establish good 
government ; encourage religious 
principle with sound morals; and this 
evil will soon cure itself. 

In England we have nothing to ap- 
prehend from defective population. 
With a fertile soil, mild ana healthy 
climate, plenty- or fuel, good roads, 
numerous canals and navigable rivers, 
a surrounding ocean, a powerful 
fleet, a commanding capital, the best 
of governments, and public credit, 
such as no nation ever yet enjoyed $ 
wo can never fear deficiency of popu- 
lation.^ 

If we have any thing to fear, it is 
from redundance of population; cre- 
ated by our Poor Laws, and not pro- 
portioned to our quantity of food. 

When I came into the valeofPew- 
f?ey, in the year J 7<54» the poor had 
plenty. Every cottage had its but* 
tery well supplied with bread* butter. 
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cheese, and beer. Every one had a WMj seven acres of land, l»d * 
flitch of bacon on the rack, with d»po>itton to build cottajje*. any one 
some money in the chest. Every in a few years might ruin the most 
cottager appeared well clad, and the affluent parish m the kingdom, 
poor’s rate was so low as scarcely to Sensible of this, a near relation of 
be felt. But, by degrees, these com- mine in Northamptonshire, when he 
ibrts Lave all vanished, the labouring came to his inheritance, called ms 
poor are badly clothed, many of them tenants together and enquired how 
have scarcely any linen on their backs, many families would be sufficient for 
and their principal sustenance is mere- the cultivation of the sou. Having 
ly bread and water. In the mean gained information on this subject, he 
time their numbers have increased, built a little village, established in it 
the demand for labour has dimi- the number of families required, and 
nished, and the poor s rates hate dou- pulled down every other cottage in 
bled every fourteen years. the parish, that he might limit the 

From what lias been said, it is evi- number of inhabitants and prevent 
dent, that in a country of limited ex- unlimited demands on his estate, 
tent the population must sooner or In Monmouthshire, Mr. Vaughan, 
later reach the boundary, where afflu- some fifty years ago, pulled down 
ence terminates, and where penury every cottage and took workmen 
begins. For to suppose a limited sup - from the surrounding parishes. Xbese 
ply of food and a population without were gentlemen of more than com- 
limits is a palpable absurdity. nion Joreeast ; but in most parishes the 

Yet here a question will arise, disposition is rather to destroy the ex* 
which it will be needful for us to an- istmg collages than to erect new ones. 
swer No wonder then that the increase 

By the law of England there arc no is cot more rapid, and that the poor 
limits to the supply for the poor, are' prevented from doubling their 
Why then are not their numbers dou- numbers every fifteen years, 
bled every fifteen years? The only Should it be demonstrated, that in 
answer to thrj question is, that what England five hundred years are re- 
a most oppressive, most unjust, most quirt'd to double our population; we 
impolitic, aud most absurd law has should then have a gage whereby to 
given them, has boen withheld, aud measure the force of resistance to the 
the owners and occupiers of houses, operation ot.au oppressive law. Ibis 
land, and stock in trade have been resistance it is, which renders “ the 
incessantly struggling with the inui- inheritance of the poor under the 
gent in defeuce of their property. Poor Laws no very valuable posses- 
The law says, that no man shall want, sion,’ and want of this resistance 
Yet, lrotn what I have stated as to would be their ruin, 
the vale of Pewsey, which is not the [To be condoled in our next] 
only vale in which poverty prevails, 

the wants of the poor are great. bhe Cjroans of a Scotchman, 
Should their wants be all supplied, T t 

the occupiers of land would starve. T AM a Scotchman.’ In the associa* 
It cannot excite wonder, therefore, A tions to which themeution of this 
that they should retain their property name will immediately give ri-einyour 
with a tenacious grasp. mind, that I belong to a land of phi- 

Among the wants of the poor may losophers, must undoubtedly be one. 
be reckoned habitations. All the world knows, that for a hun* 

In every parish are to be found dred years past nothing in the hea- 
young men and wataen, who would vens above or the waters upder the 
marry, were it not, for fear of want, earth has escaped our penetrating 
Give them what thelaw entities them researches. Our geologists, or go- 
to demand: give them cottagds, and ognosists, have penetrated Chaos, 
supply them wKh sufficient food, and unveiled the mysteries of erea- 
mnrriagi# will immediately take place, tioa, which nothing but omniscience 
and by an immn table law of nature, itself could disprove. Kven at this 
in fifteen years their numbers will be <fcy the O^upnc*, should any of them 
deubjed, ■ deign to visit our royal society, would 

2 B 2 
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receive a world of new idbastfrom the but I am godrded on by tlie iroft hand 
^edifyingand reiterated combats of our of necessity. 

*Huttonians and Wernerians. The The erection of a suitable* number 
expectations of a progressive and in- of certain nameless habitations has pro- 
iinite improvement of the species hnbly never occurred to my brother 
iiavc fired- the minds of our sages philosophers •„ or if it has occurred, 
with a holyecstacyj they have con- been deemed unworthy of their notice, 
tern plated the To K aXov in e*,cry pos- iiut , if I can point out tb them that 
aiblc modification ; and under the in- this is a subject on which the sub* 
Whence of the keen breezes ot a north- limest philosophers have not disdained 
ern atmosphere they have whetted to employ their cogitations, I have no 
their metaphysical acumen and moral doubt but that they also will give a 
sense to a degree of 'keenness incom- direction hither of a portion ot that 
patible with vour fogs of the south. intellect which they so conspicuously 
But with all this moial sense, Mr. possess. Perhaps this employment 
Editor, I am at times tempted to he- would be fully as useful to the world 
lieve my countrymen a little deficient as their late disquisitions about cause 
in common sense. In their dreams and effect, on which such numberless 
of realization ot distant and future changes have been and arc yet rung 
improvements, they have sometimes in our ears. Not to mention Lucian, 
strangely neglected the present ; and 
dazzled with the glare of Plato’s 
ovgxnos yv, where every stone* is d»a- 
mond, where cveiy tree breathes 
perfume, and where disease and dis. 


or Montaigne’s chaise perae , or the , 
delicate discourses of Swift and Smol- 
let, 1 will do myself the pleasure to 
make quotations from two of (he 
most distinguished philosophers in 


tress never enter*, they are msensi- ancient and modern times, from So- 
bletowhatpassesniukTtheirno.se. ciates the father of philosophy, as 
, .. r given by Xenophon, and troni Locke 

At the mention of nose, e\erv one tlie ujreat restorer of true philosophy, 
vdio bill bc<-n in .Ins our learned pi- 1 m ^ sl , )e a ] lowed aUo to >. a)1 in 
pi al must have been consnou,, that vantes to my ai<r> whom ()n tl)is snb . 
whatever ornament his member may jcct as wdl % s in cvorv thini , riw it 

be to the face, and however nmch it u ,;n „i, lf o,r P :.;ui„ Jz L\ 

may be elsewhere a channel for the 


most exquisite sensatiot^, it was here 
rather an incumbrance. There a»c* 
hours when the hardy nose of a na- 
* "Vive may indeed wcathei the availing 
storm; but the more tender and un- 
disciplined nose of a stranger must 
always succumb. 


From these quotations my brethren 
wjll see, that they have no reason to 
be ashamed of an) thing connected 
with an operation contemplated with 
so much satisfaction by such exalted 
characters. 

Let no sarcastic southron sneer at 
mj' simplicity in conceiving such 
lengthened quotations necessary to 


It has been sometimes observed , . . 

that my countrymen are more ercira- °P erHte conviction on the minds ot 
rious animals than the English, an2 a 'countrymen. As the eltgant Mr. 

* stranger would unconditionally assdnt J-obbett'aays of the Americans, “ I 
to this He has seen probably the shy llave summered and wintered my 
Englishman retire- under lus suffer- men for many a lung year, 

ings to the most sequestered nook of , may without: vanity be allow ed to 
his premises, cautious of obtrusion " now what is good for their stomach 
*on the public eye and ear; and he an a- stranger can be supposed 

lias seen a score of Scotch philoso- 0 ” 0 * ’ ' 4 , . , 

phots under the same calamity potir- a a hucte Pot to * the jcuila scene ’of 
ing 6ut their oblhtious in concert to though ; apposite enough; 

the goddess. But, ala*! I cannot 1 but J-° at>otlier, which the English 
compliment the social powers off my r ^ K x in the. 20th .chapter 

countrymen at the expense of tny* the. 1st part .of Don Quixote : I 
own misery : I also join an tlib throng, ^^hseribe it from the Inimitable ori- 
‘ * ■ - '• gural.r-^^ Eu esto’parece ser, 6 quo 

— -» ’ r*- ; fricb. id©j via matlana quo ' veftia 


Vide Plato, Plmlori. 


d que Sancho huvies.se cenade algu- 
nas cosas lenitiras, 6 ^ue facssx i cosa 
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natural' (qne 0 Jo que mas c e deve as there is a frue and a false delicacy, 
crcer) a <1 le vino en voJuntad y I think that an orfence agaihst the # 
dtseo de hazer Ip que otro no pudiera funner, which unnecessarily calls up # 
hazer por el. , JVlanera tamo el miedo ideas “ physically impure/’ 1 refer, 
(jue avia entrado cn sn coraqon, que however, the readei to his Essay on 
noosava apartarseun negro de u *a cle Education for his remarks upon the 
su jjtmo. Flies pensar de no h.»zer lo necessity and advantage of regular at- 
qne *cma g.tna, tampoco era possible, tendance at tbeslnine ol Cloacina. 
y assi lo que hizo por bien cie paz. But 1 have already said enough to 
fue soi ai la mano dereeba, que tenu call the attention ot my count «y men 
asida «al arzon trasero, con la qual to so intetesting a subject, and per- 
bomtamente, y sin rumor alguno, se haps moie than enough to offend your 
soltc la la ,ada corrediza con que los southern delicacy, 
calcones se sosterpan, sin ayuila de Edinburgh, fcl. I am, Arc. 
otra alguna, y en qiutandosela dieron ! 26, 1808. Avc^fav* 

lnes*o abaxo, y sele quedaron como — — — 

gnllos; tras esto alzb la camisa lo On the v keci&f Period of our Sa- 
xo ej or que pudo, v echo al ay re en- vou ids .Birth. ' 

tram bos possaderas que no eran muy Sir , 

pequehas). Hecbo esto (que el pensd T HAVE no doubt that some of 
que era lo mas que tenia que haeer, I your numerous and respectable 
para salir de aquei terriole aprieto y renders will be able •and willing, 
nnguetia) Je soorevino otra mayor, through the medium of your JVldgn- 
que fuc, que le parecid que no podia zinc, lo 1 edify what appears to me 
mudarse sin hazer estrepito y ruydoj to be an enor, viz. the apparent con- 
y comenco a apretar los dientes, y a tiadiction in our almanacks : each of* 
encoder los omuros, recogicudo en si which is stated to be tor a certain 
el alien to todo quanto pocjt Pero year of out Lord, or so many years 
eon todas estas diligencia' fuc tan des- since the biith of our Saiiour, arid 
diehado, que al cabo al echo vino a see h year uniformly c’oses on the 
hazer un poco de ruydo, bien differ- 3 l«t day of December, although it is 
ente de aquei que a cl Je pemia tanto generally allowed, and is so stated in 
niieuo/ Oyolo Don Quixote, y dixb : the almanacks, that our Saviour’s 
que rumor es esse Sant ho? No se biith took place on the 25th day 
honor, respontlio cl, alguna cosa nu- of that month, 
ova" deve de set, que las aventuras y If, therefore, I say, on Christinas 
desventuras, nunca comienc/an por Day so many years have elapsed sine? 
poco. lor no otra vez j* piovar ven- the birth of Christ, the almanack and 
turn, y sucedi/le tan bien, que sin I disagree; for the year does notap- 
mas ruydo ni aiboroto que el pussado, pear to be completed until the sc- 
se hallo hbre de la carga que tanta venth day afterwards. It I refer to 
posadumbie leavia dado. Alas como the Old Stiie, I am equally at a loss; 
Don Quixote tenia el sentido cel for then i find Christmas day on the 
olfato tan \ivo como el de los oydos, 0th of January, tis tar from the com- 
. y hancho estava tan junto y consido fnencement ot the year as the other 
con el 9 quQ casi por hnca recta subian is from the conclusion. In this di- 
bps vaporesli^zia auriba, no se pudo lemma, you will oblige me by the 
eseusar de que algunos no Ikgassen a in>ertionot the present question ; and 
sus narizes,” & c. Socrates sagaciously I doubt not its solution will be as in- 
observes, <% K tu -ptv, St ov cJv tr*- teresting to many of your readers as 

Gv/Uti TOC fax U cTtfAVlTXt , TT^CTiOV oQ‘$Ct\- tO yOUfS, &C. * 

uuv xai A v&v xotrx ivsa* tvn Ss rat arro Crijypl agate, Jon'S Yelnats* 

r s > , March 4 th 

Xoqovnx ov'Xigrty twc tovtuv 


ox'Tcvc, kou xirmyrcuv * cvvxtqv Xf$$urx7ui 
ccrro ruv a* ;GViCTfa,‘» — ( JJc nwr, l.J 

My readers will excuse the quotation 
from Locke, for in that philosopher’s 
days people were not ashamed of cal- 
ling things by their real names; and 


Justification of Mii.ton from the 
Censure of Po vz* 

Sir, 

11} Ell USING a note of Pope’s on 
r v 4/S of the first book of the 
Iliad, (in Wakcfield’f edition) I w$f$ 
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unable to strain nn opinion, that he 
^ had depreciated the value of an inge- 
nious note, by cen wiring the follow- 
ing final passage of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, Book 10 r— 

€t What can we better do, than to the 
place 

Repairing where he judged us, prostrate 

fall 

i Before him reverent, nul th^re confess 
Humbly our faults, and pardon beg, with 
t tears 

Watering the ground, arid with our sighs 
‘ tlie air, 

Frequenting, sent from hearts contrite, in 
sign 

Of sorrow unfeigned, and humiliation 
4 meek ’ 

Undoubtedly he will relent and turn 
From his displeasure; iu whose look se- 
rene, 

When angry most he seemed and most se- 
vere, ‘ 

.What else but favour, grace, and mercy 
shone ? 

So spake our father penitent, nor I've 
Felt le^s rcmor&c : they forthwith to the 
place 

Repairing -where he judged them, prostrate 
fell 

Before him reverent, and both confess’d 
Humbly their faults, and pardon begg'd, 
with tears 

Watering the ground, and with their sighs 
the air 

Frequenting, sent from hearts contrite, in 
sign 

Of sorrow unfeiguM, and humiliation 
* meek.” 

, He justly observes, that no charac- 
* ter should employ words that have al- 
ready been used by the poet •, but it 
appears to me that the poet himself 
may be allowed to repeat any em- 
phatic words that have been uttered 
l>y any one of his prominent charao- 

a since we may readily imagine 
to be best adapted for the ex- 
pression of the sentiment j and the 
idea is thus agreeably sustained of the 
hard delivering nothing to his readers 
with respect to action, speech, and 
character, but what has really oc- 
curred. It is true that we are aware 
of the author’s actual invention of the 
plan j, but if. by, giving, in the form of 
narrative, or f the third person) what 
has been previously spoken in the 
first, the agreeable delusion of reality 
can be suggested to the mind of the 
see not why the practice is 


more deserving of blame than those 
* artifices of stage-effect, by which we 
are Contented to regard for a time, as 
history, those scenes that have no 
more foundation than “ the baseless 
fabric of a vision,” unless in the re- 
veries of modern playwrights. 

On t^is principle, the text of Mil- 
ton’s I oth book is a repetition of 
those resolutions of j>enitence directed 
by Adam to Ins wife. These, with 
the interval of a few words, are then 
converted by the poet info tin? form 
of narrative, by which he communi- 
cates the manner wherein their pious 
thoughts were carried into effect. 

I will confess that my fancy has 
ever been struck by this passage (be- 
fore I had perused the remark of 
Pope) as possessing great delicacy of 
conception ; but it is my wish to can- 
vass the propriety of my judgment 
through the medium of vour miscel- 
lany. Your’s, &c. 

Tower-hill , March 7 . D.L.Stell. 

On the Monument of Sterne’s 
Eliza, at Bristol. 

Sir , , 

I N a recent edition of Sterne’s 
“ Letters of Yorick and Eliza,” 
published for Jones, 1 find the follow- 
ing error. 

Speaking of Eliza, (who was no 
other than a Airs. Elizabeth Draper, 
wife of Daniel Draper, Esq. counsel- 
lor at Bombay, and chief of the Eng- 
lish factory at Surat, a gentleman 
very much respected in that part of 
the world*) it is said she departed for 
India, “ and did not return again to 
England.” This is wrong: she did 
return to England, and died at Bristol 
Hot Wells, and was buiied in the ca- 
thedral, where # very elegant monu- 
ntent is erected fo her memory. It is 
reckoned one of the rrtost interesting 
in the cathedral, and b universally ad- 
mired. On entering at the north 

* She was an East Indian, but the 
climate not agreeing with her sho 
came to England for the benefit of 
her health, and there formed an ac^ 
quaiutance with Sterne. Whether 
their iiueroonfte was purely senti- 
mental, or otherwise, k R matter 
doubted by »oirae, and bcliexed by 
Others, *■ • * * 
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door, on the right-hand, is a vary reef in snyiag this is altogether a 
capital highly finidie<j monument, in mistake, but Tfeel assured that the 
the form of a Gothic arch, of Sienna censure needs qualifying. As a mbn 
marble, which serves as a background ject tar from unlikely to interest 
to two beautiful female figures in alto many of your readers, *ar 1 ow me, very* 
relievo, done in white marble, of the briefly, to examine the respective 
size, of small life, standing on each merits of the different English schools, 
side" of a d'eiuy round pedestal, on in order to ascertain whether the mo- 
which is placed an urn with a w.reath derns are quite so degenerate as seems 
of flowers hanging carelessly down to be universally supposed. \ 

the side. The figure on tne l ight, It may be necessary to surmise tliaf 
represents Genius; she has her felt- legitimate comedy, according to the 
hand on her breast, and in her right, received opinions of the best critics 
holds the trump of Fame, with a of all ages, is the mirror of the Living 
flame Issuing hom it ; the other manners. According to Aristotle, (in 
figure-on the left, is Benevolence, that short definition vvhiah is the 
contemplating a nest which she sup- whole he has left on the subject of 
ports in her left-hand, in which is a the comic muse,) comedy is the imi- 
peJiean nourishing her young with her tat ion of nun, in direct opposition to 
own blood; her right-hand. points to tragedy, which is the imitation of an 
the following inscription on the pe- action . To shape the ridicule which 
de&tal : * the poet is thus instructed to level at 

Sacred the reigning foibles of the least dig-. 

to the memory nified of mankind, humour is descri- 

, of bed as the most potent auxiliary. 

Mrs. ELIZABh/l H DRAPER, Humour is all : wit should be tmlv brought, 
m whom To turn agreeably c iwne proper 'bought.* 

Genius and Benevolence But, in addition to the loose wit ire 

were united. recommended by Aristotle, (who pi o- 

Sbe died August 3d, 1//8, bably was a stranger to the new spe- 
Aged 35. , t cies of comedy introduced by Me» 

This lady was the celebrated Eliza nander,) succeeding critics permitted 
ofYorick. the insertion of n comic action; by 

This monument was executed bv the process of which lolly was hum? 
the late Mr. Bacon, and for which bled, and virtue ultimately rewarded, 
he received, if my memory fail me As such, has comedy been handed 
not, a prize medal on its exhibition down by the antienls ; and those of 
in the Royal Society. the moderns who have the more 

This information may probably be nearly approximated to this standard* , 
interesting to many, and therefore, are evidently entitled to the palm of 
I should be gratified by seeing it in superiority. 

your next number. Though one or two of. Ben .Ton- 

1 remain, Sc c. son's plays are strictly comic, *ancj oi* 

* Bristol , March 2 d, 1 80S. W. S. modernizing the manners of their 

, dramatis personae, would b£ perfectly 

A vindication of' the modern applicable in satirical point to this, or 
Dkama. any other day ; yet, in general, liitf 

Sir* pieces will be found figurative and' 

I Tis the current fashion of the day poetical, rather than illustrative pf 
to decry the modern comedy, and the modes of a period. Labouring tb 
extol the old. In this obloquy the appear erudite, he quite missed the 
audience of course comes in for its aim ant | object of true comedy. Few,' 
share. If we believe these declaim- j presume, would wish the learned 
era, none had strength of judgment tomes of Greece and Rome to be rao- 
but those who lived in the infancy of sacked for the e/nbefli$ft merit of the 
letters; none could clearly distinguish comic muse, in the loth century ! 
dramatic excellence but those who 


sered through the vapours which — — 7 1 — ** 

wet the stq>e at its diiwn. I am * D. of Buckingham's Esi^y on 
it quite clear that I should be cor* Poetry. ' * 
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* % Still less can we suppose that the The chief attractions of Tarcmhar,, 
style of Massinger would hit the t&te appear the life and spirit which per- 
6J cultivated judges of comic, writing, petually animate his writings. Though 

.•As in the bstqnce of Johnson, with his characters are frequently original, 
some few exceptions, Massinger is they are seldom introduced for the 
infinitely too poetical for comic effect. ridicule of affectation, ‘but are quite 
Waving all efforts at genuine humour away from the true design of comedy, 
tfnd satire, he combines romantic in- inasmuch as their example, schti- 
cidenfs so as to produce an interest- ments, dnd fortune, tend rather to 
injJ, but elevated action. A purpose soften the deformity of vice, than to 
quite remote from the ends ol Jegiti- decorate Re brow of virtue? - Spenk- 
lnato comedy. ing generally of his writings, I rather 

, (Beaumonr and Fletcher appear to believe Farquhar may be pronounced 

•have mistaken the nature of the deficient in humour, the great ea~ 
cOmic drama. Their satire is seldom sen rial of'this species of dramatic coat- 
applicable to the manners or peculiar position. Wit he certainly possessed } 
failings of their own times, and but, in frequent instances, he refines 
though their poetical talent’ and pre- on the subtlety of his attic talent, till 
tensions to wit are indisputable, still he absolutely runs a thought down, 
the one was exercised in a way foreign A play upon woids, equally remote- 
to the nature of true comedy, and from all pretensions, either to wit or 
the other wantoned, in brutal re- humour, is sometimes to be noted in 
velry, amid every thing that was filthy his writings. From the bustle in 
and obscene. which he constantly keeps the stage. 

That Congreve was a dramatic ge- and from the flashes of wit which 
nibs! few would wish to deny, lie occasionally break from his pen, Far- 
ce rtaii^ly rendered the stage high quhar must ever please as a writer i 
service, by reviving the empire of but his defects, I have already ven- 
humour, to the utter extinction of tured to assert, are too great to all ovt* 
Che chiming, romantic, nonsense of his plays the appellation of excellent* 
which 4)ryaen was the protector and comedies. 

advocate. But the humour of the Old From this cursory review of those 

Bachelor is extremely broad. The who lived in the good old days of the 
characters were such as an entire drama, it appears, that the gi eat/aif 
stranger to the manners of an existing ings of the ancient schools have lop- 
period, might readily , chalk out, if sisted in an improper choice of fable, 
conversant with Terence and Plautus, a deficiency of humour, and an inaU 
and possessed of a vivid imagination, tention to that great desideratum, the 
His Love for Lm emerges on* the ro- reprehension, through comic satire, 
xnantic style. 7 here we find fervent of those fantastic vagaries of the Im- 
passion, poetical madness, and fancy- man mind, in which vice and folly 
characters. The satire is diffuse, and are mischievously blended, 
the humour, in many parts, suited Now, Sir, in impartial veracity, I 
to the meridian, of St. Giles’s. In do sincerely believe that these failings 
Lvve for Love, there is evidently less cannot be attributed to the moderns, 
of nature, and applicable point, than though it may he that they have 
in the Old Bachelor. Notwithstanding adopted others in their stead, equally 
1 these exceptions, Congreve must ever offensive to taste, though far less 
have the merits of a thorough ac- ejaflgurous to the well-being of public 
<jumiUance with the human s heart, morals. The .fable of the modern 
and a prodigious fecundity of hu- comedy is uniformly favourable to 
riiour. v Btit, still as* "a drama list, he urtue, in direct contradiction to that 
failed to display these talents in a of the old. It was the business of 
transcendant light, because hischa- the old drama to ^render marriage 
factors are not drawn from observa- ridiculous, and to exhibit female pu- 
tion, and his wit arid humour are rityasaveryiqconsequentialciroum- 
generally directed against religion and stance. On the present stage, how 
morality, rather than pointed at those totally these practices are reversed, 
bold and disgusting follies winch, most be obvious to every spectator, 
border the territories of vice. Dragged from that eminence on. 
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which he was sure to achieve his piques presented, not from the ge- 
purpose, in derision of the poor tor- neral character of all which are per- 
merited husband, the invader of ano- formed. Mighty folios of sad. trash 
the'r’s social right, is now himself the contemporary with Jon son and Mas- 
object of disappointment and con- singer, with Congreve and Parquhar, 
tempt at the close of the play. Those have sunk ahd been forgotten, while 
licentious fancies, and that freedom the productions of the master genius 
of speech, which once rendered the of the period remain as an approved 
stage of worse than dubious tendency, sample of the taste of that sera. Thu® 
are now banished by universal con- it is from such a selection of our best 
sent. In general, 1 think, the cha- writers as i* likely to survive to after- 
racters are portrayed with a more ages, that the pretensions of the ex- 
strict attention to 'the legitimate aim isting stage should be considered, 
of comic satire. They point more The seeming liberality of those who 
decidedly at actual and reigning im- condemn the authors of the present 
perfections of manners, than the cha- day, must at all events be admired* 
rncters of either Farqulmr, Congreve, since they unanimously join theau- 
orany writer of their schools. If^ome- dience in the obloquy they attribute 
times an individual, instead of a genus, to the poet. I will presume, how r 
employs the pen of playful repre- ever, to suggest* that in this respect 
hension, similar instances in quite as they may be also mistaken. If mere 
frequent a degree will be met with in natural taste is to constitute the quali- 
our precursors*. If modern writers hed judge of dramatic merit, the 
should be taxed with a deficiency in ability ot every age will be found 
the higher walks of wit, they may at similar; as die instinctive pow6r of 
least plead freedom from its defects, perceiving beauty is confined to no 
Qur stage is not characterized by the epoch in the history of man, to mo 
aiibble, the pun, or the metaphysi- circumstance of Ins political clra- 
*jal scintillancy of thought which racter. It giovys in the sooty bosom 
•quite eludes all apprehension, save of the enchained African, .and it 
that of the author. It is said, that mantled through the uncultivated 
we have more stage tricks than our frame of the wondering zealot, when 
predecessors, but a great portion of no cheering ray ot letters dispelled the 
this as always derived from the extra- gloom of intellectual slavery, and 
vagance of the lower actors. From taught man the generous lesson of 
the accounts to be seen of the abuses self-dependence. But, it (as must be 

of theatrical representations a century undoubtedly allowed the case) true 
back, it is highly probable that t lie judgment on such a subject can only 
best plays of Congieve and Wychef- uxist among a people rendered ha- 
ley, were exhibited with as much bitually intelligent by an intimacy 
offensive grimace, when they came with literature. I should imagine, 
forward as novelties, as the worst that the power of discrimination has 
piece now triumphing at either of our been progressively advancing in the 
theatres. Among our more respect- minds of our countrymen (sneak itfg 
able writers, humour too is success- <>1 them as a whole) for the last two 
fully cultivated. That just species of centuries at any rale. Indeed, that 
humour which holds fully up to irre- the assemblies of past periods* of dra- 
sistible contempt, is, I will venture matic record, were not more en- 
to aifirm, at least as strongly per- lightened than' those of the present, 
ceptible in Inchbald, Morton, and must be evident from the testimonies 
Cumberland, as in the generality of °f the poets, and the slightest refer- 
their far-famed predecessors. We ence to theatrical anccdjpte. Shak* 
must ever remember that the merits spcarc informs us, that ".drum, 
of any distinct sera of stage history trumpet, and mock fight,” were no** 
are collected from a few of the best cessary to the amusement of 'the pub- 
’ Lc, for whom he wrote. Inexplicit- ' 

nr-r- ble dumb-sbeWs, and noise,” he pon- ‘ 

* "The Characters of Farquhar * ? Re- tends, were suited to the groundling® ; 
cruiting O the er, all pointed at ludi- who, from the construction of the 
tidttafc.* play-house- of that period, must have 

Uni tbrfal M.\«. Yot. IX. 2 C - 
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formed by far the greater part of the 
audience. The introduction of *lhe 
fwl in his tragedies, confirms the de- 
fective judgment of the majority of 
his spectators. To put it beyond a 
doubt, he says, (after mentioning a 
good play,) -that it was caviare to die 
multitude* 

So little discrimination had the 
public as the century advanced, that 
they gave a decided preference to the 
Tingling farces of D’Avenant and 
X)ryden, even when the bigotry of 
• the Puritans had ceased to lay a re- 
straint on the free exercise of drama- 
tic entertainments. 

Otway, in his prologues, makes 
frequent allusions to the puerile and 
erroneous taste of the day in which 
he wrote. Indeed, it is not unchari- 
table to suppose, that the people 
wanted pov<*r to discern the excel- 
lencies of that writer, whom they 
suffered to die for hunger ? 

Was the early part of the last cen- 
tury then, the golden age of theatrical 
criticism ? Were those the years in 
which the voice of the public com- 
pelled tlie best pieces to be those 
most frequently performed ? Let this 
simple circumstance suffice for a 
reply : — Before the time of Garrick, 
only eight or nine of Shakspcure's 
plays were usually represented iu a 
season. Garrick annual! v gave se- 
venteen or eighteen. Whence it 
Tyonld evidently appear, that the 
taste of Garrick’s sera was more cor- 
rect than that of the preceding. But 
c\en the talents of Garrick were in- 
sufficient to bind the public of Ins 
time to unifoun truth and natuie. 
Can we allow the public of* Garrick’s 
reign to be quite a correct ly-diserimi- 
native body, when we remem bet, 
that the. vocal powers of Miss Brent, 
caused the receipts of Covent-Garden 
to exceed those of Drury- Lane, for 
the -aggregate of one season, though 
Garrick qnd Shakspeare united their 
tones to oppose i he seduction. Me- 
rits in those who went before, I rea- 
dily allow. Faults in those who are 
rapidly following, must, I fear, be 
as decidedly acknowledged ; but, for 
the reasons with which I have now 
troubled yon, lam inclined to think, 
Sir, that the taste of the public irt our 
own day*, as well as the pretensions 
of some pf our writers, are rather too 


harshly treated by those who reject 
them with unqualified contempt. 

1 am,. Sir, your's &c. 

6tfi Feb . , J^A. BaEWp.it, 


Extracts from Polyaenus* Stra- 
tagems. By Dr. ToutMin. 
[Cvntmued' frompngc 16, Vnl. /X.] 

No. 10*. — Epaminondas. 

I ? PAM I NON DAS, as he was ex- 
\d horting the Thebans to make a 
vigorous attack on the Lacedemoni- 
ans, took up a large serpent, shewed 
it to them, and before them all struck 
off* its head; “ Ye see,” he said, 
4t how useless the rest of the body is 
become, now the head is gone. So 
it will be with the heads of the ene- 
my* it we defeat the Lacedaemonian 
corps, the body of the allies will 
become inefficient. The Thebans in- 
structed and impressed by this exam- 
ple, and attacking with briskness and 
courage the Lacedaemonian phalanx, 
routed it, and the other allies fled.” 
No. l / . — Hippodamas . 
Hippodamas was besieged in Prasiae 
by the Arcadians. It was at a time, 
when a famine prevailed. The 
Spartans sent an herald, whom the 
Arcadians would not permit to enter 
into the city. Hippodamas addressed 
the herald from the walls, with an 
order to the Ephori, the chief magis- 
trates, that they “ should restrain the 
woman bound in the temple dr Mi- 
nerva.” The Arcadians did not un- 
derstand him, but the Laconians per- 
ceived, that he commanded them to 
check the famine; for there hung up 
in the temple of Minerva, as an em- 
blem of famine, a pale, lean, female 
figure, with her hands tied behind. 
So that the direction of Hippodamas, 
though involved in obscurity to the 
enemy, was obvious to the citizens. 
No. 18 . — Aristomenes: 
Aristomenes, the general of the 
Mcdscnians, having three times of- 
fered sacrifices, for having slain on 
each occasion an hundred of his ene- 
mies, at last fell by severe wounds, 
and with many Olliers, was taken. 
The ^Lacedemonians chose to throw 
all into a pit ; Aristomenes, on the 
account of his glorious bravery with 
his armour, the rest stripped. They 
being thrown together in heaps from 
on high, soon perished. But the 
shield of Aristomenes, drawing in aiq* 
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f ently broke his fall to the grot^nd. 

lope did not forsake him, as lie cast 
his eyes tap and saw the rocks hanging 
above him ; but, looking every way, 
he perceived a narrow passage, and 
foxes passing through it. Breaking 
oft* *a bone trom one of the dead bo- 
flies lying next to him, he seized one 
of the. foxes by its tail, and though 
bitten by it, he pushed his way with 
it through the tract, digging and en- 
larging it with the help of tnc bone. 
When he had completed his escape, 
he proceeded to the Me^seninns, who 
were about to engage in battle. He 
immediately, putting on his armour, 
Jcci the phalanx Ire Lacedaemoni- 
ans seeing again the man. whom they 
h<(d cast into the pit, from whence 
nb one had ev. : com * out alive, again 
clothed with his armour, and again 
leaning the to»ces and pursuing them, 
all t. ok to flight; supposing him to 
Ivnur than a mortal min. 

N B. The sh^'ld is said to have 
been embossed with the figure of an 
eagle, exb i.«aug if* wing/ to the ut- 
xnosf cvre.MtU>. 'T'm- g<\e lise to 
the trad.tr ai, mat o.» Aristoinencs 
length* own into .he pit, an eagle 
ffvd to his assistance, and bore his 
fa *nr is; -y on its expanutci wings 
unhurt to the bottom. 

No. !(>. — AtUl'vmenpt. 

A*%* menus, the Messeman, when 
the L. cet-.TiT. nians were in a col- 
lected body, oft ring their sacrifices 
to Castor and Pollux., with one friend, 
mounted eadi a white horse ; encir- 
cled their heads with golden >tnrs ; 
and, as night appi cached, appeared 
at a short distance, before the Lace- 
daemonians. who were celebi ating the 
festival with vheir wives and children 
out of the city. The latter, rejoicing 
in the appearance of Castor and Pol- 
lux, ,more feeling indulged to ♦re- 
velling and drunkenness j the for* 
mer, dismounting and drawing their 
swords, slew great multitudes; and, 
getting on their horses again, went 
off. 

^ No. 20. — Heget&rides. # 

The Athenians besieged Thasos, an 
island in the ASgean Sea. The Tha- 
sians had passed a law, “ That he 
should be put to death w ho should sign 
a treaty with the Athenians.” -Hege- 
torides, a Thasian, seeing that his fel- 
low-citizens were dying by famine 


and a protracted war, went into the , 

f jublic assembly with a halter about 
lis neck, and said, “ Men and citi- 
zens, do with me as you please, and 
as may be conducive to your welfare $ 
but, spare vour surviving citizens, by 
repealing the law with my death. 
The Thasians on hearing this, repeal- 
ed the Jaw, and spared the life of 
Hegctorides, 

No. 21. — Jf)hicrates. 
Iphierntes, an Athenian general, 
led out liis forces against the enemy.* 
Some of tbesoldieis, cowardly, and 
(vile, followed with reluctance. He 
perceived it, and advancing a little 
forward, he proclaimed; 44 As this 
was a Midden expedition, if any one 
hath left any thing behind, let him go 
back , and having con pjetely equipped 
himself, let him return to us. The 
cowards were glad, and immediately 
*o.>k themselves away. But, Iplne- 
lales made no delay, but said, 44 iSjow, 
my lads, as we have -ent away the 
slaves, let us join in close combat 
with the enemy, and carry off alone 
the rewards of our bravery.” The 
soldiers were in spirited, and engaging, 
without thet ; mid, gained a victory, 
[7b he continued .] 


Fkllthamiana. 

Sir. • - 

I RETURN you *my thanks foi[ 
your prompt compliance with the 
suggestions contained in my last com- 
munication, and under your sanc- 
tion, shall, without further preface, 
send the following Resolve of my - “fa- 
vourite author. It is the eigbty-thivd 
Of the second century, and has s^ch 
a singular propriety with regard to* 
the present times, that i? might al- 
most be thought honest Owen , waK 
gifted with prophetic powers ; or 
else, (which is more likely,) vice is 
much the same in all ages* it may 
be partiality, but I think, there is 
uncommon energy in the language 
and ideas of tins essay, and likewise 
a considerable degree of satire. 

I remain, &c, 

Oxford, March, b, 1808. \V. P. 

44 JFJow the distempers of these Times 
should effect Wise men.'* 

The disterhptrs of the^e times would 
make a wise man both merry, and 
mad i Merry, to sec bow Vicp jfou* 
rishes but a while, and being at last 
2 C 2 
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JnUstrate of all her faire hopes, dyes Vizor ; whi<?h having hclpt him to hi* 
in a dejected Storm ; which meetes with purpose, he casts by, like Sunday Ap- 
liothing in thoendf ,b\xt bcggeric, base- par ell, not thought on all the weeke 
ncsse , anc| contempt; To see how ttye after: And, which wobld mad a man 
world h mistaken in opinion, to suppose more than all ; to know all this yet 
those best, that are wealthiest. : To see not know how to /wipe it. These 
how the World thinkes to appall the would almost distract a man in iury- 
minde of Noblenosse with mis^rie; while sclfc. But since I Jinde they are in- 
true resolution iaughes at their poore curable, I’lc often pray for their 
impotencie , and slighter even iho ut- amendment, in private ; never declaime 
most 'spirt ht of tyrannic : To see how but when [am cabl'd to’t. Heloscth 
men buy Offices at high rates ; which much of h comfort, that without a 
jvhen thev ha^e, prove ginnes to catch just - deputation , thrusts himseife into 
their sanies in, and snare their estates danger. Let me have that axe, and 
and reputations .* To see how foolishly it shal never grieve me to die in a 
* men coozen themselves of their soules, warrantable Warrc . 
while they ihinkc then game, bv their - 

cunning defrauding another: To see- Considerations on the Irish 
how the Projtctors of the world, like Character' 

the Snake of the Wheclc of Scsoslns Sir, 

Chariot, are tumbled up auddownc; A /F Y slir P r ^ e observing that 
from bcggeric fio worship ; from woe- 1A1 Such a wide ‘ distinction be- 
ship, to honour; from honour, to base- tween the manners, dispositions, and 
wmcagaine To see what idle Com- genius of the natives of this and of 
pte meats zve, currant among some that the sister Island existed, when they 
affect the Pkanlastickc Gar be-, as if were only divided from each other by 
friendship were nothing but an Apish a narrow gut of water that flowed be- 
salute , glossed over with nothing but tween them ; was only to be equalled 
the varnish of a smooth tongue : To see by my ioy in .discovering, • after an 
a strutting Prodigal l over-looke a Re- impartial view of the two national 
gion with his waving Plume ; as if characters, at least as 'impartial as 
h'e could as easily shake that , as his any man can view the merits of his 
Feather; yet in private , Will crcepe fellow-countrymen, when contrasted 
like a crouching Spaniel ,'^ to his base with those who are comparatively 
rpnddie Prostitute : To see how Pot - strangers, that superiority in their 
valour thunders in a Tavern, and ap- qualifications is much more character- 
pdints a JDucll ; but goes away, and istic of the Irish, than of the English 
gives money to have the quarrcll taken nation. 

up under hand. Mud on the other Perhaps, Sir, peculiarity of dialect 

6itlc, t6 see how Vice goes trapped is not the least remarkable incident 

with rich furniture, while poore Vir- between them, an incident which 1 
tnc hath nothing but a Bridle and conceive to be in a great degree in- 
$ addle, which onely scree to encrease dicativeofa people’s general manners 
her bondage ; To see Machiavels Te- and internal feelings. No doubt. Sir, 
nets held as Oracles ; Monastic, rppu- the national dialhct of this country is 
ted shallow ncsse ; lustier, bought and more the object of admiration, than 
t sotd) as if the World went about to that^which is peculiar to the people 
disprove Z or obabel, and would make of Ireland, inasmuch as it corres- 
him confeyse, money to be stronger pbnds more with the general opinion 

than Truth : To «ce how flatterie of external merifr, and is more con- 

creepes into favour with great ncsse, genial to the customs and fashions of 
'while plaine-dealing is thought *the the present day; and indeed, so great 
enemie of State and Honour. : To see is the desire of conforming to those 
ho,w the Papists {for promotion of their fashions, that I am sorry to , say, I 
pwMj Religion) invent Lyes, and print have had many melancholy opportu- 
them; thiit they mav not onclv coor^ nities of observing among my own 
the present Age, but gull Posteridc countrymen, some who Would , re- 
wkkfn'ged actions ; To r see how 'well joice in an unworthy affectation of 
meaning simplicitic is foot-butt d : To the dialect of this country, and who" 
sec how Religion is made a Politicians would forsake their native one to 
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avoid the ill-applied statute! that is raents of the country, hutw6u)d cop- 
attached to what is termed the Irish st'itule a most untit /standard toacdrii- 
j Brogue* which same Irish brogue, pare the private and domestic mermen! 
however, when not canvassed with of the people with. Many exehfiii* 
the fashion of the day, is predictive heat ions cl this might b€ fauna hr 
oft bat liberality, frankness, and can- the characters of those infatuated per- 
dour, which I trust will ever remain sonages, who deservedly suffered for 
the distinguishing characteristics of their cl inflection to their constitution 
the Irish people. Go, Sir, fiom the and country ; but, who though their 
first and most opulent man in Ireland, political principles had been coritami- 
to the lowest and poorer of the pea- netted, possessed in domestic life the 
gantry, aijd you will, upon a niomefn* most pure and benevolent hearts, 
tary interview with either, discover and whose talents and understanding 
an ingenuousness of disposition, and have excited both the envy and the 
a generosity of heart, which insures admiration of their most professed 
to a friend an affectionate and M arin enemies. Some, S.r, are bold enough 
embrace, and to a stranger, a cour- to assert, that the Irish iu general 
teous and hospitable reception ; and are a tierce and savage people,,. But 
evt a when the narrow cuuumtances those who would make such an as- 
of some will not enable them to ex- serf ion, must either be totally ignu- 
tend assistance or succour, yet their rant o£ the disposition of an Irishman, 
sympathetic and benevolent manners or or the mcnning # of tljip epithets 
will afford consuktiion. Yet, since they would attach to his character, 
niv arrival in this country, I was What, Sir, is an Irishman fierce be- 
under the painful necessity of heating cause he is spirited and determined ?* 
the lower class of people in Ireland, Is an Irishman fierce because ha 
represented as a body of savage and would be the first to punish a viola- 
ilhter.nc ruffians, whose great delight tion of honour, or of principle, when 
consisted in the most barbarous and he would be the last ^to commit a 
violent outrages that could be com- breach of either himself? And, is: an 
mifted, and whose chief gratification h Toman a savage because he would 
was the insult ng every honest man prefer bravely terminating at once his 
who did not become a member of quarrel with a sword, to indulging 
their villainous banditti. What de- perpetually- in invective and abuse, 
pravity in human nature ! What de- and because he would rather shake 
ficicncy of candour and generosity ! hands and become friends, than bar- 
"What prejudices and prepossessions hour in his breast the corroding pfejue 
countries as wolf as individuals are of private resentment? No, Sir, a 
subject to > What seifisiincss and il- true Irishman is neither fierce nor 
liberality have prompted those living savage; the heart of an Irishman, 
in one province, to propagate such Sir, to use the language of Mr. Cqr- 
ungetierous and such unfounded mis- ran, “ is bold, and it loves ; it is ge- 
reprebemations of those living in nerous, and it gives ; it is candid, 
the adjoining one ! of those to and it confides; it is social, and it 
whom as they are* now civilly uni- affords hospitality/* 
ted, they should also be naturally That the lower class of people in 
benevolent. Sir, the only way I see Ireland are more illiterate than those 
to reconcile those erroneous and il- of this country, so far as having re- 
liberal misrepresentations, is the cer- cejved more contracted educations, I 
tainty of their being made by those cannot deny, and that very circum- 
who' never visited that country, and stance perhaps accounts for the blunt, 
therefore by those who had nef fair the honest manner, they have of ex- 
opportunity of estimating the manners pressing themselves, and which most 
of the people, but who rather seem probably has induced some to stigma- 
to have formed their opinion from the tize the whole country with the ap-" 
frequent disturbances and calamitous' pellation of half civilized barbarians, 
insurrections to • which that unfortu- indeed, I ^ifl not hesitaie to say, 
pate country has been subject ; those, that the infatuation of the peasantry 
no doubt, would be very rational in Ireland in the dreadful scenes of 
grounds for a man to found- his opi- riot which have of late years infested 
nion on of the public political senti- that country, might be principally at- 
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tribute^ to the qontractedness of their severity towhrds those who/can ntr 
education * .forif is easy to conceive longer vindicate themselves. But l 
the mflnenee of fair- promise') apd fear, the tenderness which is shewn 
wrtftil persuasions over the infant towards the memory of departed ge- 
mind without live help of reason, and nin* is but a poor recompense fur the 
unassisted by education ; and it is not cold neglect of it when living : in* 
unreasonable to suppose, that the deed rt must be so, if we are uneon* 
proclamation of liberty and equality scious of this world in a future slate* 
might prejudice that people, “whose Yet, it has often given me delight 
only Know ledge is that they have a ty- to think, that the unbodied spirit, 
rant, and wIkjm? science is abject sub- roaming -through ihv realms of space, % 
mission. But, Sir, though the lowest and endowed with the faculties of 
mnkof the people in Ireland, have the pleasure, * but unsusceptible of pai», 
xftkfortiine to exist without education; may view with unmixed felicity those 
yet, even of them, natural genius is events of this world, which could* 
characteristic ; the frequent use of ha\e given it joy while in it : and in 
figurative language is peculiar even to tins manner the spirits of the great 
that class of. rise people ; perhaps, in- (whether heroes, patriots, pbiloso- 
deed, ilia to (hat, together with the {hers, 'statesmen, or poets) may find 
vast extent of genius they possess, the reward of those virtues, qualities/ 
without having an education to assist and high endowments, which the 
them in (he management of either, tardy gratitude of their own age, or 
that t tot* e blunders called Irish Bulls , its rancorous passions suffei ed* to sink 
are chiefly to be attributed. It cer- unprized into the tomb. It is thus 
faddy is (with regard to the higher that I console myself , when I remciu- 
ranks of the people) to the happy her how many have wept 
conjunction 01 all, that Ireland cab suhi.mi r^oucLr. favorem 

to this day boast of producing the S* eiatum mentis, 
greatest characters that ever adorned For if there be no balm Inid up 
the annals of either country ; 1 wish, hereafter, to heat the sores which a 
Sir, that she were allowed more fre- degenerate and merciless world too 
opportunities of increasing the frequently inflicts upon the lieart; if 
number of those characters by which, there be no port of peace whence we 
while- she would be adding to the may salely view the billows that have 
ivopest pride of herself, sh6 would at tossed us, and the rocks on which 
the sam$ time be effecting the esta- we split; who would not cur^e the 
.blitfhment of the dignity and indepen- life tisat has been given, and seek ii» 
dence of her sister country. everlasting death a speedy end to the 

I remain, &c,_ ' misery that is unvisited by the hope 

- Amicus Keoi et Patiu^e, of change? But it h not so: every 

sigh that sorrow' sends forth, every 

A critical anti illustrative Eslima- tear that misery sheds, every loot 
turn o/H.K White’s Genius. By of resignation that anguish wears, 
Mr. M udford. eyerv patient * suffering, every mime- 

I T fills one full of melancholy re- riled wrobg, proclaims another state 
flections to think how rarely the which is to ass wage those afflictions ; 
me?d *of merit is awarded, while its fpr these tears, these sighs, these pft- 
pQssession cau give one throb of plea- tient looks, these unmerited wrongs, 
sure to the mind that has deserved it. would be scorned; did we not know 
There is a littleness in human nature and feel that they are an earnest of 
which is sure to break out w hen man future bliss, which will reward a hun- 
ts called upon to judge the deserts of dred fold the woes we. have endured, 
living man; and, as if conscious of Since then this certainty is engrafted 
this, there is also a generous and un- upon our* very natures, why may we 
distinguishing liberality which mostly not suppose that one source of recom- 
influences us when estimating the pence for the evils of life will be to 
claims of the dead. Our prejudices see them acknowledged by those who 
and our passions are then softened ^committed them, ana atoned for by 
Into kindness; we almost blush to the most profuse honours that human 
harbour tor a moment, a thought of love and admiration tan lavish on 




the name of genius ? Tbps may a 
Shakspeare aim an Otway, thus may 
a Burns and a Chat ter tan, be even 
now receiving the oblations that tire 
daily poured forth to their memories ; 
and thus may the calm and peaceful 
spirit of Henry draw pleasure from 
the tributes that have been paid him, 
f since untimely death snatched him 
from us, 

. I remember reading the poems of 
Henry as they were first published in 
1803. I was then struck with the 
simple and unaffected preface to the 
book, but more so with the many 
beauties which the volume itself con- 
tained, When I read the concluding 
lines of Clifton Grove , the lines oil 
an eaiiy, primrose, and those supposed 
to be spoken by a lover at the grave of 
his mistress , I could not for a mo- 
ment hesitate to consider him as far 
above any English poet we have yet 
read of, ki precocity of genius. I 
hope I -shall hereafter shew, that from 
these poems, written .between the 
years of thirteen and seventeen, spe- 
cimens of English poetry may be se- 
lected which will not yield the palm 
to the matures* efforts of other poets. 

In this critical estimation, however, 
of Henry's powers, I shall follow the 
order or the pieces as they are ar- 
ranged in Mr. Southey’s edition of his 
w Remains,” and as death has re- 
moved him from the sphere of all 
competition or the possibility of fu- 
ture amendment, a more decided 


tered ploughman, they /dak very low* 
Bpcnx was a poet-even hi his prose; ■ 
the same glow of fancy, die same ett* 
thusiasm of feeling, the same Wamifji. 
of expression, pervades his lettering 
his poetry. Whether live earjy .rein 
gjous habits of Henry , communicated* 
sort of premature gravity of character^ 
or whether lie thought it necessary to 
assume the solemnity of a moralist and 
a teacher when writing to his brothers 
and his youthful mends, I know 
not ; but the letters themselves am 
ev idently without any portion of that 
vivida vis animi t which are apt to 
consider as almost inseparable from 
true inspiration. 

the poems with which the first 
volume closes were written before 
the publication of Clifton Grjvr, and 
display some of the finest touches of 
a sublime and pathetic imagination, 
The first, Childhood , a poem, is con* 
jeptured by Mr. Soutney from the 
hand -writing to have been one of 
Henry’s earliest productions, written 
when he was between fourteen and 
fifteen. There is one thing, how- 
ever, which inclines me to think that 
it was of later Origin. In the second 
part, where be so feelingly describes 
the occupations of a summer's day as 
passed with his friend, he says, 

‘♦Then to another bhore perhaps would 
rove, 

Wiih Plato talk in his llyssiau grove; 

Or waud’ring where the Thespian palace 
rose, 


tone may be adopted than would 
otherwise be allowable. 

I do not estimate the letters of 
Henry very highly. Had they been 
shewn to "me by a friend, without 
communicating to me the name of 
the writer, I should* not have been 
led to form an advantageous idea of 
his powers. As it is, when I consi- 
der the inspired mind of Henry, I 
think them remarkably deficient in 
warmth and enthusiasm ; even on his 
favourite topics, poetry and literature* 

■ he writes as tame and as cold as Locke 
bimplf ’Could* have done. They are 
creditable for his age, but tl*y are 
not superior to what many well edu- 
cated young men of his age could 
have written. Compared to the epis- 
tolary effusions of .Burns, (I mean 
those written about the 9ame age as 
Uetfry) * the uneducated, the uakt- 


Weep once again o’er fair Joe a*, la’s woes.” 

Now this reference to Grecian lite- 
rature seems to stump it a later pro- 
duction, for, in his Life , lie t$ repVe- 
sen ted as studying the Greek lan- 
guage after his fifteenth year. There 
is another passage too in this poem 
which supports this idea. After de- 
scribing the country schoolmistress 
and her encouragement of Ins early 
proficiency, he exclaims, v ’ 

“ Oil, h.ut the venerable man on thdtight 
Of all the His by talent often brought; 
Could she have seen* me wtjen revolving 
years 

iM brought me deeper in the vale of tears, 
Then had she wept, mud wish’d my Way- 
ward fate . * *, 

Had been a lowlier, an unlettered * 

Vfish’d that remote from worldly woes and 
strife, 4 

Unknown, unheard, I might bate parsed 
thro' life. ' . 
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Wherh, hr the hijsy* scene, by peace tm- 
Most, 

Shall the poor wanderer find a place of 
rest f 

A lonely mariner, on the stormy main, 
Without a hope, the calms of peace to 
■jin ; 

Long toss'd by tempests o’er the world’s 
wide shore. 

When 'shall his ^ spirit rest, to toil no 
nto-e* 

Either these are merely poetical 
Complainings, or they were written at 
ft later period. What woes could so 
severely oppress a boy of fourteen ? 

Yet the poem is by no means finish-* 
ed with the correctness of Clifton 
Grove. It has many weak and pue- 
rile lines, many expletives, and many 
false quantities* such as the follow- 
ing:. 

Thu* shrubby {null was once reyfavou- 
, rite scat, 

Here did I love at evening to retreat.”, 

“ * * * 

« Uecal, with faithful vigour, to my mind, 
$*ach face familiar, each relation kind ; 
j\ nd uLi i heftier traits of them afford 
ff bow uf/icial outline in wy hi cast tsstot'd" 

* * * 

« Here first 1 entei'd, tbo’ with toil and 

pa, 

The low i edilitl” of learning’s fane : 

£iitei\l With pain, }0t soon 1 found the 

W't y, . 

Tho’ sometimes toilsome, many a sweet 
display.” 

^To read the second line properly, 
we must make four syllables of ves- 
tibule. ' 

For banners, to a tall ash toe did hind 
Oxr handkerchief, flapping to the whistling 
wind." 

* , * # 

Sid was such tide, and winder much dkl tee* 
§i£t h hearts qf stone there in the world could 
be. - 

Yet grlerc not l , l hat fate did not decree 
Paternal acres to await on me. 


f, . V ,, . 

figure in poetry to t&apage with be- 
coming dignity and effect. * 

Let no one exclaim against me for 
thus freely censuring. My object is 
to institute an impartial estimation of 
the genius of Henry Kirke White ; 
and that can be done neither by ser- 
vile eulogy nor acrimonious censure, 
but by liberal and impartial criticism. 
1 1 is for my readers to judge how far 
I may attain tills. 

This poem on childhood is divided 
into two parti ; and were I to hazard 
a conjecture, it would be that they 
were written at different periods. 
Most of • the above errors are to be 
found in the first part, and the allu- 
sion to Grecian literature, which, in 
my mind, so strongly speaks to the 
point, is in the second. Be that how- 
ever as it may, I shall now proceed to 
select some of the most interesting 
passages from this poem- 
The picture of the village school- 
mistress need not shrink from com- 
parison with its rival in Goldsmith. 

In yonder cot, along whose mouldering 
walls 

In many a fold the mantling woodbine 
falls. 

The villa*;.* matron kept her little school. 
Gentle of heart, vet knowing how to rule; 
Staid w.i> the dam v, and modest was her 
mien, 

Her garb was coarse, yet whole, and nicely 
cK*ati . . 

Her neatly bord.-ted cap, as lily fair 
Beneath her chin was pinned with decent 
care, 

And pendant ruffles of the whitest lawn 
Of ancient make, her elbows* did adorn. 
Faint with old age, and dim were grown hejr 
eves, 

A pair oi spectacles their want supplies ; 
These does she guard secure iu leather case. 
From thoughtless *wighis, in some unweet- 
ed place ” 

The truth of the following line* 
every heart will acknowledge :/ 

“ Childhood, thee no r&ukl.ng woes 


Gram, that if evsi Pro*, idrnce should please 
- To gv <? tne on old ag c tif peace and ease. 
Grant* that In those sequester'd shades my 
. day* 

Man wear away in gradual decays : 

And oh, ye spirits,' who embodied play 
tins -m upon pinion* of the day, 1 

Kind genii of my native fields benign, 

’ Who wer*'*— * ) 

T*bc whole of trhi* is bad. Apos- 
trophe is, perhaps, the nu>s>t diihcult 


puruif, 

No forms of future ill salute thy virw, 
N*>.pangs repentant bid thee wake to \yeep, 
But Halcyon peace protects thy {ktwny 
5*l(^*p, 

And sanguine hope, through ev^ry storm 

of We, ** 1 

Shoots her bright beams --and calihs the in- 
ternal strife. 

Yet even round childhood’s heat*, a 
thoughtless '**hrme. 

Affection's little thread wiU ever tvrme^ * ■ 
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And though but J$»il miy seefckeach len- 

9 der tie, 

The soul foregoes them bm with many a 
sigh 

Th«s, Mien the loag expected moment 

came. 

When forced to leave the geutlt^luafied 
* dime, 

Reluctant throbbing* rose within mv breast. 
And a >till tear my Mien* grjc f txpie -M " 

Thp finest passage, perhaps, of the 
whole pyem,.*is the following ytt it 
lias some weak lines, as the sixth — 

4 ‘ To yonder 1 ul, who sides deluriu d, 
and steep, 

Just yield i s> antv mi tt r an » to sheep. 
With thei , in j in ad, 1 uit^nimus base 
sped. 

To see th' sun rise fi >m his healthy b J \ 

To watt hth aspt ct of the sttmmt i id in 
Sinning upon he g >ld n fi Ids of c« rn, 

And taste, delighted, of super or jm«-, 
Beheld through sympathy * eiichaiicl 
eyes 

With sil i\t adm ration oft we v; w’d, 
Tliejitynad litxs o’er heaven’* blue con 
ca esiitw'd, 

The fleets cloud* of tverv tint and sh de, 
Rounl which the silveiy sun beam glanc- 
ing pk*\'d, 

And tlie round orb Itself, in a/ure tluone 
Just peeping o’er the blue hill’* ri gy 
zone , 

We mark’d, dcbghted, how, with aspect 

Reviving nature had'd returning day 
Maikd how *hc flowerets reaied their 
drooping heatU, 

And the wild lambkin bounded o'er the 

fin ads. 

While f tun each tree 1 , in tones of sweet 
delight, 

The bird sung praises to the source of 

Oft have we watched the speckled lark, 
ari e, 

X eave his grass bed, and soar to kindred 
skies, 

And rise and rise, till the pain'd sight no 
mc*»e 

Could trace him in hi* high aeual tour ; 
Mho ou the ear, at intervals, his song 
Came wafn d slow the wavy breerc along 5 
And we Have thought, how happy were 
onr lo% 

Phss'd with ^ome sweet, sonic solitary cot, 
WfNer , fiom lit peep ol day, till ru<«v,t eve 
Begin 111 e \erv dale her forms to grease. 
We might pursue oUr ^ort. fiom day to* 
day. 

And in each other* irms wear life away ” 

Thebe specimens, however, will 
not tend to impiess ihe reader with a 
UarivTitsAi Mao \ oi, IX. 


very exalted notion of ge- 

nu** «, they arepretty, and 
able, for his years, but they cfcfotftttt 
nothing of that enthusiasm of* 
muse which. 4$ it were, comtxnitrt- 
cates a kindred spatk to the bosQttfcfik 
the reader. I hasten, therefore, 
the Fragment of an Ect entric 
in which, in mv opinion, may be rfis* 
eovcied more of the poetical imnlrtu 
tion than in any thing else which he 
has uni ten The very conceptu n is 
giand and awful, and the language is 
suited to the conception it coui* 
inences with a song called the Dante 
of tin Consumptivts , Which has all 
tli it wild undinegularspiitr thaUis to 
In found in the songs ot hhakspeare's 
lames. After they have thus sung 
then fantastic sp’sins they vanish, 
and the Goddess of Consumption de- 
scends, habited in a# sky-blue lobe# 
and attended by mournful music* 
She then speaks i 
Conic, Me ai'cholv , Mst< r mine * 

Cold the dtw*, and chill the night • 
Conic from thy dreary shrine 1 « 

The wan moon climbs the heavenly 
height ; 

And underneath her sickly ray* 

1 roops of squalid spectres play. 

And ihe dying mortals gioau 
Startles the night on her dusky throne. 
Conw, come, sister muie 1 
Gliding 011 the pale moonshine^ ^ 

W e al rule at ease 
* On the tainted breeze* 

And oh 1 our sport will be divine t • 

The Goddess of Melancholy theft 
advances out of a deep glen in the 
rear, habited in black, and covered 
with a thick veil She speaks . 

Sister, from my dark abode,* 

Whore rests the ravt n**ifs the foad, 

Hu her 1 come, at thy command* 

Sister, sister, pun thy band t 
1 will smooth the wav forth ee r 
Thou shalt furnish f >od for me/ 

Come, It t us speed our way, 4 

Where the troops of spectres play; 

To charnel houses, < hurch-yards dre*r* 
Where death sits with a hombftrleerfr 
A lasting grin, on a throne of botro*. 

And skim along the blue tombstones. 

t’oma, let u> speed away, 

Lay' our snwres *n l sj read otir tether ; 

I uri ! smooth the way for thee, 

Tho 1 «lwjt furnish food for mV 
And the gras* sliall wave 
O’er n an) a grive, 

Wht t+ youth and bj»uty sleep together. 
2D 
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Surely 1 shall not be accused of uu~ 
dtoe entfwsiasui, when 1 declare, that 
in the language of these solemn and 
fateful beings, I observe that wild and 
awful application of imagery which 
the fancy-created forms of Shaks- 
peare lias hitherto alone possessed. 1 1 
w^n bujruble task of the imagination 
“ Jtq [ body forth the forms of tilings 
unknown/* 'compared lo that more 
exalted one of giving to them thoughts 
and language as unenithly as them- 
aelvej! A hundred poets might hate 

• conceived a Qaiilan , but Sbakspeaie 
alone could both conceive and iden- 
tify him by such expressions and such 
ideas hs only Caliban* could have; 

'and this lqfty privilege of the poet, 
this “ giving to airy nothing .a load 
habitation and name/* is, 1 wn sure, 

• to be found in the preceding ext i acts 
from Henry. # 

The same grand and original fancy 
pervades the remaining part of h:s 
fragment. Melancholy suddenly ex- 
claims — 

<s Hjst, lust, who comes here? 

Oh ! 1 know her by that tear. 

By that blue-eye’s languid glare, 

• By her skin and by her hair : , 

She is mine, 

And she is thine. 

Now thy deadliest draught prepare. 

. » 

CONSJLJMPl ION. . 

In the dismal night aii dreti, t 
1 will cree^ into her bieast ; 

Flush hercheeck, and bleach her skin, 
Aqji feed oil the vital fire within. 

Lover, do not trust her eyes — 

*When they sparkle most, she dies 1 
Mother, do not trust her breath,— 

Comfort she will breathe in death ! 

Father do not strive to ‘•ave her— 

She is mine, and 1 must have her ! 

The coffin mu«t be her bridal bed 
The winding sheet must wrap her In ad : 
'The whispering winds m«st p'er 1 ♦ rsigh, 
For soon in the grave the maid must lie. 
The worm it will riot 
On heavenly diet, 

When death has deflowered her eye. * 

* [17/ pi, vanish. 

Were I asked to point ontf a finer 
passage • in poetry, I should scarcely 
know where to look for it. The me- 
landfdly accuracy of the picture (well 
known to those who have lost a dear 
friend in a consumption, who have 
watched iheir bed side, marked the 
last flutter on their Bps, and have 
drank comfort from the hectic flush 


that is ever , painted on thfeir cheek) is 
itself a beauty : <a«d -nothing can be 
more truly 1 poetical thhn the first two 
lines. 

* While Consumption speaks JJtgc* 
Una enters, and delivers a soliloquy 
flrll of poetical beautv, in which, 
she mourns a faithless lover, and re- 
joices in the consciousness that 
the grave will soon close over her 
sorrows, Hie iuitral lines' are beau- 
tiful : 

“ With what a silent and dejected jnce 
Dost ihou, wan moon ! upon thy way ad- 
vance’ 

In the blue welkin's vault.— Pale W<m- 
dtjr^r ! 

Hast riiou too felt the pangs of hopeless 
love, 

That thus with such a melancholy «r»ce 
Thou dost pursue ihy solitary (ouise ! 
lias, thy Fmly.mion, smooth-faced boy, 
forsook 

Thy widow’d breast — on which the spoiler 
oft 

Has nestled fondlv, while the silver clouds 
Fantastic pillow’d th^e, and th- dim night. 
Obsequious to thy will, encurtain’d round 
Wuh its thick fringe, thy conch.” 

There is a peculiar harmony in tlfe 
flow of' the versification of these lines, 
and the language is simple, yet ex- 
pressive. 

Angelina then continues to bewail 
her fate, and fancies how, when she 
is dead, village maidens shall talk 
around a winter’s fire, of her sad 
fk[e, 

“ And tell, 

llow painful disappointment’s canker'd 
fang 

Wither'd the ros3 upon my maiden ch*vk. M 

What a picture do these lines con- 
vey to the mind! Is it inferior even 
to Shakspeare’s description of Mrlan- 
'c/ioly ? And the expression 

44 Like a worm i' the bu$, 

Prey'd on her damask cheek,” 

Does not excite a more thrilling 
sensation in the bosom than these 
lines of Henry, 

Let it be remembered, that the 
whole of this \ Eccentric Drama was 
written before his sixteenth year, And 
then reflect what must have been iher 
powers of his mind! 

W. Mrj»yoaz>, * 
London , March 14, 1608. 

[Tb be continued,} 
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Mr,BvxDa$r o& £k«li$h andGto- 
VIAU ARC«*#£C$tIRE. 
r|^H£ superiority Of English over 
£ Grecian architecture dn build- 
ing^ intended for the exercise of de- ( 
votion whilst be evident to every one 
whq has visited our first cathedrals 
and compared them with many mo- 
dern parish churches, or even with 
ht.^PuuTs, which is the only cathedral 
in England built in the Grecian srile. 
Jn the former we have one grand 
whole, striking the spectator at his 
first cut ranee with awe and ponder ; 
in the latter we see only a number of 
different and small posts put together, 
it is true, with order and regularity, 
but losing their effect by their minute- 
ness compared with tne mzc of the 
whole. The simplicity of the Eng- 
lish stile is equal to its magnificence: 
and when the circular arches and 
heavy square pillars of St. Paul’s are 
compared with the elegant lightness 
and stupendous height oY Lincoln, the 
former will greatly suffer by the com- 
parison ; they hardly leave any trace 
in the memory compared with the 
magical effect of the latter, either 
when actually seen or remembered. 

There is in all large buildings a de- 
gree of sublimity which makes a strik- 
ing impression on die mind, and 
leaves a lasting remembrance ; but 
when the beauty and variety of the 
parts arc added to the grandeur of the 
whole, the impression is ineftaciable, 
and the pleasure can never tire by re- 
petition. The large east and west 
Vrindow ,in our English cathedrals are 
.the parts which add most to the sub- 
limity of' the whole: and in King’s 
Chapel, Cambridge, the noble and re- 
gular size of all the windows forms a 
beautiful contrast to the paltry .case- 
ments of St. Paul’s, which are e\en 
worse wl^n comparer! with the size 
of the building itself, of which the 
dome is the, grandest conception, 
though not superior to the great 
towers jn many of our noblest cathe- 
drals, nor even equal to them in 
height* And this is another advan- 
tage of the English over the Grecian 
architecture, for who will venture to 
♦ay t hat the ponderous domes of St. 
Peter's and St. Paul's* are equal in 
elegance, height* or lightness, to the 
spires of Salisbury, Grantham, and 
Newcastle, or the towers of Canter- 


bury, Gloucester, and Lincoln. , The . 
former gives you only ideas of heavi- 
ness, weight, and depression. While, 
the latter appear to have ad airy elas- 
ticity that could widi equal Case havp 
been carried up to the clones. They ’ 
seem so light that they might b* 
bloVn away, and are yet so solid that 
no wind can shake them, so that we 
skill of* their different ariists was equal 
and even superior to their fancy ; and 
had they not been executed, one 
should have thought their execution 
impossible, and the things themselves* 
hardly possible to be conceived, so 
much db we survey them u itb won- 
der and delight. 

The beauty and convenience of 
English architecture in the houses of 
the nobility and gentry oft he vealio re- 
quire lit :le more than the eye to deter- 
mine its superiority; the elegant pinna- 
cles, turrets, and windows of an old 
English mansion, the variety of it# 
parts, which arc not limited by any 
dull rples of uniformity, and thp ef- 
fect of the whole give it an air 'of 
grandeur, which is never found in the 
neat trim and bounded prOpoi lion of 
an Italian or Grecian edifice. ^ And 
here must desist from any further 
remarks ot my own ; for when 1 had 
got tints far 1 happened, by chance, 
to look inttf the elegant quarto of Mr, 
Renton, on "landscape gardening and 
architecture, I found all my ideas 
anticipated. I have therefore nothing 
further to do than attempt to abridge’ v 
or dilate his ideas, as his book is too 
expensive for the generality of ' 
ders. 

Houses in the Gothic or old Eng- 
lish form first became common iu the 
feign of Queen Elizabeth, or Here 
altered from castles or abides. Others 
too, were built In that reign, with 
small deviations from the bid form, 
anH are a kind of castellated mansions 
without retaining exactly the form of 
the castle; and from tTUrir irregnlar 
construction afford a multitude of 
conveniences, by hawug rooms Of 
many different sizes, which can never 
be found in a regular Grecian edtffco' 
with two fronts, in which one side ana, 
one end correspond* exactly wlfh the 
other, aud the whole bouse is seen 
wlien you see two rooms: i^tch is 
Hare wood /such is Weddl^fnone # ,m#4 
are all the great hdtisesr buut 
2D 2 
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*ftcr the Grecian model. Out of the miambte* contrast does the spruce^ 
m&fure of these two kinds, the castle formal, new-building at King* Col- 
and the abbey is. compounded^ style lege form, to the venerable, majestic, 
of building admirably adapted io all and elegant pile which frowns imofc 
the purposes of modern .convenience, it with all the haughtiness of insulted 
and uniting also the appearance of dignity. How poor is Downing 
anoient grandeur. The lofty, cold, College compared to All Soul’s; and 
apd spacious hall is no longer re- how ugly is the front of .Queen's, '<in 
tained, but in its room is substituted Oxford, compared to Christ Church 
the most convenient and comfortable or University. Theatres . and afcsem- 
dtning- room, sufficiently large to ad- bly rooms are buildings introduced 
■ ipit the guests of tceremony and festi- into this country since the revival of 
yity, apd not too spacious ior the com- Grecian architecture, and are wholly 
ibrt of the snug family party; the unknown to the ancient English ; and 
other apartments of a large Gothic as they are uot designed either for re* 
mansion are all easily adapted to mo- sidence or devotion, there is no rea- 
dern convenience. son why tjiey may be constructed on 

The greatest objection to Grecian the Grecian or Italian model. Courts 
architecture in the construction of of justice are peculiarly our own j 
houses. is, tb:.t it was never intended and like the venerable labile of our 
lor that purpose, most of our modern law* should be of the true* English 
building!* being taken not from Gre- standard. No nation in Kuiope pos- 
cian houses, but from Grecian left}- sesses a style of building more entuely 
pies, theatres, and academies. To its own than England; Englishmen 
adopt these to the uses and conveni- therefore ought to study to practise 
cnees of a modern house spoils both ; and to admire it in picference to any 
t bo grandeur of the public building is other, not merely from national par- 
lost by the minute division of posts, tiality, but from its own intrinsic' 
or the convenience of the private beauty and convenience. And men 
building is sacrificed to the simplicity of fortune more particularly ought to 
and uniformity of the whple. The promote its adoption and improve- 
numerous windows of a modem ment by every means with which 
house are unsuitable to the masnifi- they are furnished; and when its 
cence of an anc ient temple, wlncji principles and mode of construction 
requited to be lighted only from the are thoroughly understood, we then 
top, or by one row of windows; a may hope to see that t he art of* rear- 
Gqthic abbey and a Grecian temple ing the stalely piles of autiquity is not 
are very different things, the former lost, though for years it has been tor- 
4 was once the residence of man, the gotten, and for this end the first thing 
latter never could be. requisite is to know what books eon*- 

Having now shewn the advantages tain the proper information. \ 
of English architecture in churches Sir W. Dugdkles History of the 
and bouses, it remains to speak of Old Cathedral of St# Paul is one of 
plleges and some other public build- the earliest books which treats of 
ings. The English style of architect- 1 Norman, or as it is improperly called, 
tpre is peculiarly congenial to the Saxon Architecture. In Wren’s Pa- 
uses and the character of a college — rental ia we meet with many erroue- 
the square courts, the hall, the chapel, oils nations on the origin of the Gothic 
the Cloisters, and the private apart- style, mixed with some useful infor- 
mants, are aJbpepuliar to this kind of mafiop. To the poet, Gray; the pub- 
building, of which there is no part lie is indebted for the first correct and 
that jhas the smallest resemblance t q compendious Essay on this delightful 
ahy thipg Grecian. -Who ey-er heard science, in his preface to Bentham’s 
, cpltege af flomeor Athens whose Hi dory of Ely Cathedral, published 
or architecture resembled in J 771. From that time the study 
those” of modern Europe ? Who then of our ancient English architecture^ 
Wlil sa#* that when a> new college \$ engaged the attention of the learned 
jthbe. built it should not correspond ana polite, and houses began to be 
jfith those which haye before been built and altered on the old English 
fpt jtjie same purposes ?f*~Wbat a model. There were other writer* 
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<tmop tfiis ittbjectbeforetha Essay of 
Mr. Dallaway appeared but a/s their 
writings *fe chiefly comprehended iri 
the Essay on Gothic Architecture, 
published by Taylor, I will not name 
them, but refer to that useful com- 
pendium, though 1 must remark that 
the’editor would have rendered the 
bpok. more useful and less trouble- 
some had he abridged the different 
Essays, and given the substance in 
one regular treatise. 

Mr.Dallaway, in 1801 , published his 
Anecdotes of the Arts in England, in 
which, under the head of architec- 
ture, lie attempted a classification of 
the different eras and styles of build- 
ing, and combated the popular and 
vulgar name of Gothic, after the ex- 
ample of Mr. Carter, whose elabo- 
rate and truly scientific woiks first 
threw light on that long darkened 
topic* His History of Euglish Archi- 
tecture, now published in folio, is a 
complete study for an amateur; and 
his elevation and sections of Durham 
cathedral, with the rest of those pub- 
lished by the Society of Antiquaries, 
are a treasure of knowledge to the 
artist. Mr. Murphy’s account of the 
Church of Batalha, in Portugal, is 
another book well worth the atten- 
tion of all the admirers of Gothic Ar- 
chitecture, as tending to shew the 
atliuity between the English style and 
that which is called Gothic, particu- 
larly on the continent. In 1 806, Mr. 
Dm fl away published his Observations 
on Gothic Architecture, of which the 
first rudiments haVe been already no- 
ticed; the book is yet incomplete, 
but it is a useful manual for those 
who have read no other, and for every 
young beginner in the study. He, 
has, I think, divided the English 
architecture into too many distinct 
aeras; for, in my opinion, there are 
but five grand divisions of the whole, 
aqd while I give them as they appear 
to me, it wDj serve to correct a mis- 
take I have committed in the com- 
mencement of these remarks in a 
former number of your Magazine. 

Saxon, Norman, and English are 
the three divisions of modern archi- 
tecture found in England; the first 
began soon. after the- Romans left the 
islands, and continued till a short time 
before the conquest ; the second be- 
gan shortly after that period,, and* 


ended in the reign of Henry the2d^ 
Then began the e.iriy English, which 
continued till the latter end of Ed* ' 
ward the 1st, at which time 'fhe poife* 
English commenced, and continued 
till the end of Henry the 5th. With 
Heim* the 6th began the florid Eng- 
lish, which finished witfi the 'art m 
Plenty the 8th. 

A few errors of the press are to be 
noticed in the former number; — Page 
127, for ,r Romans, - in a parenthe- 
sis, read “Normans;” iq the sathe 
page, for lf painted/* read ( * pointed;* 4 
m p. 128, read “pointed** also for 
“ painted.*’ 

I am sorry, for many reasons, it is 
not in my power to accept the invi- 
tation of your correspondent, Mr. 
Bates, who may possibly be a very 
jolly tel low; I am not ; and therefore 
lie might probably find me a very 
dull companion. t 

I remain, 8rc. 

W. Bunmw,. 
Hartford, near Morpeth , 

March 13, 1808. 

Authentic Memoirs o/Thomas Ashe, 
£\y/. the American Traveller, and 
the Discoverer of the stupendous 
Remains of the Mammoth , and 
other incognita and non-desetipt 
. Animals' . 

A S the literary world express mtfch 
± \ solicitude to know something 
of Mr. Ashe, the discoverer of 4he 
stupendous remains of various incog- 
nita or* non-descript atyimals, and the* 
author of a Memoir on Fossil Botfos, 
Travels in America, &c. 8cc. I have 
taken the liberty to send you the an- 
nexed sketch or Ins life and views. 

Mr. Ashe was born on the i5th of 
July, 1/73; is the son of Jonathan 
Ashe, Esq. and of Miss Margaret 
Hickman. The first nearly allied' to 
the Ashe A’Court’s, of Wiltshire, arfd 
the latter to. the noble family ofln- 
chinquin. 

At ten years of age he was aent in- 
to France to complete Iris studies, 
and follow the exercises of a military 
career. Before such objects could be 
well accomplished, he had to join the 
83d regiment, under orders for In- 
dia ; but that regiment being disband- 
ed for mutiny, he was lett at liberty 
to prosecute his studies, and to repair 
toDubliu^tlic character of an ensign v 
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9 ft" hal&pay. • However he. was not Vienna, which -he' executed in the 
suffered long to remain inactive. Tins short space of six * * ' . 

suavity of his manners, and the Intel- The "manner in which .Mr,. Ashe 
Ugeutfe of his mind* attracted the at- peiiVmcc! this and various otjper ; ser*- 
iention of the Marquis of Bucking- vices, made hi in ^looked up to as a fit 
bam, the then lord lieutenant, and ho person lor a place of unremitting in* 

* received an appomtment in the castle, dustry >nd confidential employ. ,In 

as the board of Education,, which he coil sequence, he was sent to Ireland, 
filled yith jnfinitc credit till the mid- in the eventful period of J y()8 v in tho 
die of the administration of the hail quality of Assistant Commissary Ge- 
of Westmoreland, when lie resigned, neral to his Majesty's forces, serving 
Adesire of cultivating the be lies -lei- >u that talent against a powerful body 
tresi and a passion for travelling, in- of rebels, then armeu in tlje field, 
duced to this step: and he return- The integrity and zeal with which 
ed to France during the finest time oi this arduous’ duty was fulfilled, not 
the Bourbon Court. In I'm is he ad- only obtained for Mr. Ashe the pub- 
dieted himself chiefly to the study of lie thanks* of tlit\army to which ha 
the French poets, and gained sq. per- was attached, hut the grateful ac- 
rfect a know ledge of the language as to knowledgments <;f the provinces in 
translate the beautiful poem of He- which he served. Being suspected, 
Jobe 1 * into \erv elegant Freiictivcrsc. however, of having shewn too much 
He afterwards* travelled through respect to the interests of the people, 
France, and stopt in tlffc neighbour- Government*, at tlie conclusion of the 
hood of Avignon, where lie wrote campaign, viewed him w ith an nngra- 
the charming little work called “ Les eious indifference, which caused him 
Nymphes de Vauciiise.” to abandon his country in disgust, 

From Avignon he passed into and to repair to America, w here ho 

♦ Italy, where he studied the paintings - travelled, without intermission, fot 
of the best masters, ancient and mo- the space of five or six years. The 
deni, with such assiduity, that he qua- impression made on him m that coun- 
Jibed himself to distinguish the works try, is sufficiently manifest in his late 
of each particular school, as well as intelligent and interesting work. The 
those of each particular master. From death of his father once more occa- 
Rome, however, that emporium of sioued him to v isit his native country* 
taste, and long the rever&i and' ad- but his stay was short. He again set 
mired school of the fine arts, he had sa ; l for America, with the intention 
to turn his,, eyes to the shores of his of exploring its remotest regions, for 
own country. War was proclaimed the sole and express purpose ofascer- 
a^ainat France. He left Italy, and mining the history of the mammoth, 
joined the JDuh * of York’s army as a and ot other non-de«cript animals; 
volunteer, at the camp before Dun- specimens of whose bones'he had pre- 
kirk; but he was so severely wound- \iously collected in various parts of 
ed that he bad to proceed to England that extensive dime. 

for the recovery of bis health. This t Conscious of the erroneous opinions 
necessary object effected, he aedepted which had been entertained respect- 
a situation in the Commissary depart- ing the stupendous* animal remains 
jnent, on the Corsican Staff, but ha v- found in Russia, Siberia, and Araeri- 

, ihg put into Lisbon in ■« leaky vessel, ca, he bent his mind to that investiga- 
ted been detained at Gibraltar by 'con- timv and want in scorch of such ma- 
tmry winds, he did not reach that terials as he knew to be necessary for 
island till the eve of its evacuation, the foundation of abstract truth and 
and consequently did ©ot exercise his reasonable hypothesis. The absence 
trust. He passed home by the way of of such materials lead the ingenious 
Italy, the Tyrol, and Germany ; em- author at “ Notes on Virginia,*' to 
barlced at Hamburgh, and landed at various beautiful visions, but to no 
Harwtteh, after a journey of great in- salutary Or solid fact. From the same^ 
terest and length He repaired to cause the celebrated Dr. Hftntqr, and 
I^ondon, had a conference w ith Mr. many others, wasted infinite science 
Ptft* and wafe s^ut on a. commission to on some favourite theory) and the 
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world, from so wide and multifari- 
ous opinions, floated between ideas 
entirely varying from each other. 
Some thought the bqnes the re- 
mains of a giant j many called them 
extraneous loasils. Some said the ani- 
mal, to whom they appertained, was 
carnivorous; othcts as strenuously 
asserted him to be herbivorous, 
grammenovorous, nr mixed. At 
length, wearied by the contrast, all 
parties associated in one idea. The 
nones were to be called " Mammoth 
Bones,” notwithstanding any diiier- 
ence in their character, or the con- 
trasted sensibilities which such differ- 
ence would naturally make. Mr. 
Ashe, however, presumed that the 
name “ Mammoth,” (a Russian term 
from Mevmth, a word derived from 
the Arabic Mchemot) signifies the 
livhemolh of Lob. This animal was 
herbivorous therefore, Mr. A. con- 
lines the term Mammoth to such 
bones as manifest, from their struc- 
ture, an animal of thatordei ; and he 
confers different names oil other 
bones, which betray evident signs of 
contrary propensities. That the«bones 
hitherto denominated " Mammoth 
Bones,” are the remains of various 
incognita, or non-descript animals, is 
abundantly proved by the numerous 
and magnificent specimens found by 
Mr. A. in various parts of America. 

Having pursued his design with 
indefatigable solicitude, and explored 
at the same tinje all the intei e»tmg 
provinces west of the Allegany 
mounrains, h£ returned home by 
way of New Oilcans, and disposed of 
the curiosities he collected, to the 
museum of Liverpool, and among 
his numerous friends and acquaint- 
ance. He also prepared the notes 
of his last publication, but could not 
see it through the press, having de- 
termined to visit South America — to 
which latter country he is now gone, 
to pursue the study of nature, and 
promote the knowledge of mankind. 

Thus, Sir, you see the life of a 
gentleman, altliou h so little known, 
although drnUed oj\ is one continued 
stream of utility and good. That he 
Iks not $een known to the public be- 
fore this, can only be attributed to a 
modesty which concealed hi* virtues, 
and Jo a mind which required nothing 


of the \vdrld save a forbearance for its 
defects. a . 

The peculiar traits of bis cbafocteti 
and the extent of his acquirements 
may now, however, be* collected 
from his works; but thedistingtoisbed 
qualities, for which he is most valued, 
can only be found in the grateful bo* 
tom of his particular frienas. , 

I remain, Mr. Editor, with all 
the consideration which you so ur«U 
vcrsally incut. 

Yours, See* * 

Manchester t Square, * C. V— — k . 

Mauh, l&Oti. 

List of Boxes delivered by Mr. Ashe 

to the Museum of Liverpool: 

Vo \, INo. l. — Contains theprinei-* 
pal part of the head of a carnivoious 
animal. The jaws aic cndic, filled 
with grinders. The seat of the 
muscles is traced deeply along the 
nose, »and, from their depth, must* 
have given violent action to the nos- 
trils and lips. Ileie is afso a Maxilla? 
L.ftrior of the same kind of monster, 
but much larger, and of great weight 
and beau tv. 

No. Q . — Possesses the Vertebra? iiV* 
high preservation. The Os Sacrum, 
and C 'occygis are connected by the 
ossification of the cartilage; and the 
bed of the (‘occygan Muscles are 
strongly visible. Through the cavity 
for the passage of the spinal marrow a 
man’s arm can easily pass. . 

' No. 3. — Hat the Os Ischium, PelviS| 
Thigh, and Leg Bone. These Bone* 
m e both pondei ous and pei feet. > 

No. 4. — Contains an object of inex- 
pressible grandeur and sublimity. It 
is the foot of a clawed ahripal, possi-. 
hiy of the older of Fere 9 f6r the claws 
tire sheathed and retractile, in the* 
manner of the cat, tiger, and lion, 
\V hen this paw was dilated on its prey, 
filled with musclu, flexors, and carti- 
lage, clothed with flesh, turgid skin; 
and hair, it must havecovered a space 
of ground four feet by three- The 
animal to whom it appertained, with 
superior agility and teiocity to the 
tiger, with a body, too, of unequalled 
magnitude arid strength, must have 
jjeen thje terror of the forest and qf 
man. This monument stands altfne. 
It has no competitor. It is the first 
and only one of such exorbitant mae* 
nitude ever discovered, or probably 
that ever will f 
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♦ No. 5.— Contains a Bib, and Frag- 
md^ts of Rib, not concave internally, 
butwith the edges standing out,. to 
give more energy, and to bear more 
resistance*. Frotn hence it would ap- 
pear that the animal was endowed 
with the gift of contraction: his ribs 
dosing together like the sticks of a 
fan, he could spring fotward, or make 
a mighty leap. This box contains 
Other fragments, whose office in the 
frame is not sufficiently denoted for 
^description. 

No. 6.— Encloses four extraordi- 
nary Bones. They defy the intelli- 
genceof the wtitcr. He cannot dis- 
cover what part they pei formed i?. the 
animal machine. He supposes them 
Fetttori of some Incognilum of great 
fort**, as is wonderfully expressed by 
the deep jnsimyisities in the Bone*, in 
which the tendon of the triceps, and 
, other large muscles, three inches in 
diameter, could lie concealed. 

No. 7. — Em^aces the Teeth of va- 
rious animals, weighing from 1 oz. to 
jOlbs. The grinding surfaces denote 
the pursuits and pasrions of each 
animal. The large Grinder, with pa- 
rallel lines of enamel slightly indent- 
ed, bespeaks the peaceable Uerbiyo- 
rou/animal, of the elephantine <pecit*«. 
The ponderous Grinder,, with high 
double-coned pro< esses, « and inter- 
lockipg fangs, denote the cruel ( ami* 
vorous^ttionster, lurking in the wood*. 
Tfite Teethe with less indention than 
this, betray a mixed animal ; and 
those which have still less indention, 
and which express a rotatory motion, 
show the animal to be Graminivorous, 
and sometimes also mixed. This box 
Contains twenty specimens of the 
above chaiacters. fcfome of the Teeth 
aic elegantly stained, by the long and 
unremitting industry of nature; and 
soipe, from lying in contact with mi- 
neral substances have obtained ra- 
diant and prismatic colours. 

No. 8.— Contains about Twenty- 
four Specimens of Carnivorous 
Grinders, of such variety of size that 
the ajii mal’s age can he followed from 
ofte to innumerable years. A process, 
which sunk into the Maxilie : , is five 
inches wide, And the cones on th$ 
surface two inches deep. Some 
Teeth exhibit nothing but the Corfu, 

* 'from which fire can be struck, and yet 
many am wasted by tnanducation. 


The canals, in which nerves and 
blood-vessels w tri lodged, are per- 
fect, and discover the great supply 
which prevented the waptetif attrition* 
and made the tedh endure the com- 
pression ofanv hard body between the 
jaws. — This box atl'ords a rich con- 
templation. 

No. {).— Possesses the remains of 
an animal of the interior world. Com- 
ing to a rock, which the Naturalist 
had to spring in following a vein of 
mineral, this grand object appeared 
under the deep explosion. It is the 
Dtfinse of an Ifcrdccious Incog ni turn, 
of powjerous volume, and amazing 
height. The Offense, in a state of 1 
perfection, must have been five hun- 
dred weight, implying a head of twelve 
hundred weight. The piescnt fine 
subject, in a state of decomposition, 
weighs one hundred and fitly pounds* 
is twenty-five inches in circumfer- 
ence, and when (being in three parts) 
put together, is sixteen feet long. It 
i< by no means in the form of that of 
the elephant; it makes a complete 
revolve, and appears as if the animal 
could have moved it at pleasure. The 
grain traverses in diamonds, in the 
manner of the finest ivory, and the 
internal substance is as white as snow. 
Several thousand ages have only led 
this to a gradual decomposition. It 
may vet last many years ; but must be 
touched with a trembling and a pious 
hand, by him who can admire the 
wonderful greatness apd wisdom dis- 
played in the operations of nature, and 
who can contemplate with raptuie an 
object which, it is hoped, the vulgar 
will neglect 14 as a dreary void.” 

No. 10 . — Contains the Tu^, Dr- 
fem ev, or Horns, of various animals. 
One may be attributed to the rhino- 
ceros, another to the elephant, but 
none- to the hypopotamus, or river 
horse. One appertained to a hyge 
animal of the ox kind, and another to 
some mixed itlcogmtum, of great sta- 
ture. The Difojibv is better than rix 
feet ; not running in spiral volute, but 
rising nearly perpendicular, and turn- 
ing «*$’ at the point. fcluch was never 
found. 'I'he animal and his attributes 
me unknown. 

From the above* Review, the mind 
draws this conclusion, — that the nu- 
merous hones called 44 Mammoth 
BwUy are the ituvaim of vai/ous 
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nita . Perhaps tlie great clawed ani ma'i 
is the Megalonyx of the Greeks; it 
certainly is not the Arabian Mchanot , 
though it is allowed that the Arabians 
applied that word to any creature of 
extraordinary bigness; {or Fyhl being 
their, appellation for an elephant of 
ordinary size, they add the adjective 
Me he modi to oue of uncommon mag- 
nitude. 

In this brief description, simplicity 
L prefei red to that science which per- 
plexes the reason of those who arc not 
desirous of entering into u-cless re- 
finements, or tedious abstractions. 
This may he hostile to the piideof 
the pedantic sc holar, but grateful {o 
feeling and to sense. 

Mr. Bates to the Editor. 

Sir, 

1 SHOULD send you, according to 
promise, more notices of Gray, 
supposing none of your correspon- 
dents (Aristarchus excepted) to be 
sick of the beauties of tnat poet, did 
not second thoughts suggest, that the 
pamphlet from which I purposed to 
cull ray remarks is of a date so recent 
that it must be known to those of 
your readers who have a cultivated 
taste and a true relish for the classics. 
The work I allude to is i n titled 
*' Specimens of Literary Resemblance 
in the woiks of Pope, Gray, and 
other celebrated writers; wiln criti- 
cal observations : in a series of letters. 
By the Rev. Samuel Berdmore, D.D. 
late master of the Charterhouse school, 
London. Printed for G. Wilkie, Pa- 
ternoster- row, 1 801 I -transcribe 
the title-page, that such of your rea- 
ders as are acquainted with the work 
may be tempted by the following re- 
commendation to procure it. 

Dr. B. has compressed a great deal 
of learning within a small compass ; 
proving himself to ben sagacious cri- 
tic, of a delicate taste and an accurate 
iudgment, <vhom neither beauties nor 
blemishes, however latent, escape. 
He is never reluctant in bestowing 
praise wh£re praise is due, being well 
skilled in discriminating between^ the 
accidental resemblance of writers on 
the same subjects, as well as in de- 
tecting plagiarism. Some of the re- 
viewers severely censure this discern- 
Uhiveiisai. Mag. VjOl. IX, 
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ing critic, and detlare that the world 
would have had more respect for Hr. 
B. and a better opinion of the suavity 
of his temper, had he left it in' better 
humour with a greatTiving character, 
(viz. Dr. Hurd) and bad he spoken 
nil nisi honum of Dr. Warbartdh; 
another of his celebrated critics. 

This reminds me of your corre- 
spondent Senex, and of his strictures 
on the life of Mr. Mickle, noticed in 
your last number. Senex should con- 
sider, (and at his time of life he is 
more particularly bound to consider)' 
that what we owe to truth is supe- 
rior to every other consideration ; and 
that De mortuts nil fiisi verum is a 
much better maxim to follow, than . 
his favourite one I)e moi tuis nil nid 
honum . Here, as in every thing else, 
let the scriptures direct us. Charity 
certainly requires us to throw a veil 
over the imperfections of a brother of 
like infirmity with ourselves; but . 
when facts are to be spoken, (and 
what is biography but a collection of 
facts) they should be given with the 
most minute adherence to truth. And 
if Dr. Warburton mid his right re- 
verend and learned friend were guilty 
of plagiarism, and of literary finesse, 
why should not Dr. B. having clearly 
detected the imposition, set truth ih a 
fair light ? And by the same rule, if 
Garrick betfayed at some times a 
littleness of mind, with a portion 
of finesse towards Mr. Mickle, why 
should not the Rev. Mr. Sim state riio* 
fact in his life of Mr. Mickle. I also* 
suspect the integrity of typothetical 
writers, and such I am sure some of 
our critics, not to say “ the British/* 
are. 

# The admirable strictures in your 
last on the poor rates from your cor- 
respondent Mr. Townsend, remind 
me of the misplaced benevolence fre- 
quently and ostentatiously displayed 
in our weekly journals, by Mr. or Sir 
Thomas, or My Lord such a one, who 
left fi ve or ten guineas with the gaoler 
to make soup tor the prisoners. It is ' 
to*be lamented that such good deeds 
should be prejudicial to the commu- 
nity. But, in truth, they ate so: fot 
these ill judged donations defeat the 
end of the law, by releasing prisoners 4 
from a part of the punishment which’ . 
is due. to their offences, wz, living ©p^ 
2 E 
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4 . f . • 
bread and water* %To my certain in their own house?; Now 1 this is 
knowledge, in the northern counties absurd. 1 am. Sir, 

prisoners under confinement for ca- ,yotfr constant reader, 

pital offences, as well as for debt, live From tjie Farm, W\ R. 

petter in prison than they could live March 15. 

CRITJC1SM. 

<# Nulli ni'gil/i.mis, milli diff K*mu> pistiium w 


Hints to the Public and the Lfgis- 

Latuab, on the Nalute and Effect 

of' E\ A KCrhL 1C \ L l v hi: A C H I NO. By 

, a Barrister, 1807. 
rr^IIS is a singular publication, 
% and has not perhaps bet n equal- 
led since Bishop Lavington produced 
his Enthusiasm of JVit dwells ts and 
papists ( nw pared. We have lead 

these hints with a lively interest, and 
presume vve may congratulate the 
public, and every friend of rational 
religion and good oidcr, upon having 
found an able advocate in theii cause, 
against that wild rant, and those 
Me Hindis tic doctnnes which confound 
right and wtong, good and evil, till 
all moral distinction is lost. It is 
hut justice to piemiKe that it is the 
Calvinian, and pot the Wesley ean 
Methodists who air principally alluded 
to in this work, JmiumeMihle pub- 
lications, it is true, have been issued 
against individual writers of both 
these denominations, b\y these being 
too confined in their object, have 
been pained, or rebutted, having no 
^niore effect upon the main bodies of 
'either party, than the skirmishing of 
scouts or out-posts. The Author of 
the Hints has abandoned this petty 
warfare. He advances against the 
whole body of his antagonists. Like 
a candid Logician, 'lie states the ob- 
jections he offers against his oppo- 
nents in their own words, and refers 
even to chapter and verse in the 
publications alluded to. The object 
gt these Hints is to alarm the sober 
parttff the public, and the legislature 
jvith inspect to the danger of the 
* country, arising from the immoral 
j^nd pernicious effect ?of what b> falsely 
and impudently stifcd, “ Evangeli- 
cal Pfeaching.* Because, this w ri- 
ter observes, p. 143, u tfifepe evange- 
lic^ anfi-nibmlists swarm in every 
town iu the kingdom, and are daily 
multiplying their disciples in every 
hamlet and village throughout the 


country j and the entire devotion of 
the lower classes to these itinerant 
instructm s, who train them to a sys- 
tematic contempt of the moral law, 
and withdraw them from all depen- 
dants on the practice of their duty 
a-. in< n and Christians, is such as de- 
mands that at least the community 
should be -put upon its guard/ and 
that those to whom its welfare and 
prospenty arc entrusted, should not 
sleep upon thei* post.” 

This author justly contends, that 
these evangelical anti-moralists hav- 
ing now erected themselves into a 
kind of popedom, claiming unlimited 
authority over churches and the con- 
s< iences of men, are at the same time, 
most effectually opposing all the ef- 
forts of the more sober minister* or 
magistrates, to correct and improve, 
not the notions, but the morals of 
the people. And he skews it to hgve 
been their uniform system to gain 
over the lower orders, paiticularly in 
the country, by bringing* , the laws of 
moiality and the more established 
ministers into contempt. 

Thus, quoting from the Village 
Dialogues , he justly observes, the pa- 
rochial clergyman, if a moral preach- 
er, “ is held up to the sneer and 
ridicule of the country people, under 
the contemptuous appellation of the 
Kev. Mr. Doolittle.” Accordingly, 
when he attempts to tench the fanner 
and his family, that faith alone is in- 
sufficient, and that they must under- 
stand that good works are essential, 
the farmer is made to reply ki a style 
of low mockciy, “ Why then, Sir, 
when I say I shall go alone to Ma- 
ple ton market next Thursday, you 
are to understand, that I mean to take 
bay wife and daughter Polly with me." 
A further string of questions is then 
so framed, as to furnish the farmqr 
and his family with a triumph over 
the morality of the Rev. Mr. Boo- 
little, and an opportunity of saying 
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every thing in praise of Mr. Love - u Come needy* c*m«uitty, come lo^th-^ 

» . i. . nJ . -.i.. . nnUiL i- i w... - . . 


$omf,*uKi bare; ^ 

You can't come too filthy, come just as you 
are .' 1 

But, that a deplorable degree of 
* cause " n " - 


good, the faithful preacher. Tbfough- 
yut the \vhoie of these dialogues, all 
that respect and reverence which all 
ranks were wont to feel ’ towards the 

clergyman of their parish, whose ignorance is the cause of all this 
sermons used to aim at their moral coarseness and vulgarity, is clear from 
reformation, is gradually diminished the examples afterwards quoted. The - 
and clone away. ' Those ministers (of author of the Hints observes, p. 132, 
any persuasion) who had taught “ No work could be better calculated 
"them to work out their owimalva- for the dissemination of the evangc- 
tion wit h fear and trembling, know- li ca J pi inciples, as they are called, than 
ing they had the example and autho- the Pilgrim’s Progress. It treats the 
rity of Christ himself, are now pointed moral Taw (or tliemecessity of doing 
at with a sneer, and mck-named into as w e would, be done unto) with as 
derision, by* the profligate and vul- much vulgar derision as the. most 
gar; since it seems by the aid ot the zealous of the fraternity could wish, 
new evangelists, they soon discovered They could not have made choice 
that “ old Mr. Deadman , and his of a better vehicle for the propagation 
cousin Mr. Blindman, had preached of their gospel. The tinker, we all 
no more the true doctrine of the Bi- know, made no pretensions to inno- 
hie, as if relates to salvation by Jesus' cence or integrity of life; he wallow- 
Christ, than if tfiey had been two of e d in his vices with humility, he 
the priests of Jupiter laid no claim to merit. It was not 
“ Lest the Village Dialogues, writ- difficult for him to teach the doctrine 
ten by Mr. Howland Hill, should not laid down in this, his treasure of di- 
bring the heathen attribute of virtue vinity, that “ it is then only we have 
sufficiently into discountenance, ano- right thoughts of God. When we 
ther evangelical minister (Kev. Mr. think all our righteousness stink# 
G. Burder) forwards the labour by under his nostrils.” A precious 
Village Sermons. Addressing him- teacher this ! If wejudge of the licen- 
self to children, the sermon-maker tiousness that prevails in low life, Jie 
says, “ My dear children, why do has made many pious converts to this 

conviction. • 

The following extract from the 
Village Dialogues it is observed, will 
serve to shew the high rank which 
this work holds in evangelical estima- 
tion. Worthy observes, (( the Pil- 
grim’s Progress is an inimitable dra- 
ma. ’* To which Lovegoad is made to 
reply, “ Sir, if God had conferred on 


you hope to go to Heaven ! Is it 
because you are not so bad as others ; 
because you say your prayers, and go 
to church or meeting ? It so, you are 
proud ; proud of your own righteous- 
ness, which the scripture calls, fil- 
thy rags.’* This village preacher, re- 
sembling a swine, seems to have a 
natural propensity to filthy ideas, 
otherwise, he would have preferred "W’ ‘ air, u uoanau comerrea on 
the New Testament general simile of »* °£ b « ,n S the I Author 

righteousness, to tfit of the Old, of the P.lgr.mV Progress, should 
' which seems to have bedh applied to have been tem P ted t0 ^ave 
the nation of the Jews in a particular P. roudes ™ an °" f r ‘^’ 
or political sense. “ And to her,” s 'W n 8 t0 £ P ra,s f and g lo JJ ? f the 
says the Apostle "John, speaking of 1 ! nker ,. w,th . a wUne f s . s ‘ 1 , h jf T f 
theCburch, “it was given, that she nowt ied work the ^author also ob- 
should be drrayed \rx/ne linen, clean *«rve4, has been gtven to posterity m 
and white ; for the>e linin, is the * 
righteousness of saints ' ’ This beau- ^ r vmwI* 

tiral simile, it seems, does net suit ^ ia f e Sermons, 8tc. 

the Methddistic system. And, there- jEL'feSlEff 

fore, still wallowing in the trlire of ” ot less gifted as a pwet than rf preach- 
hisxowtl making, foe writer after- er : .His ooem opens with uncommon 
wards selects the following} disgusting 8 P lrit deltcacy. 
invitation from the flowers or evan- “ J Twas in the silent watches of the night, 
geliCa! pOOt^y. When airy visions please us or affright ; 

✓ 2 E 2 “ 
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Vast lock’d in sleep’s embrace, I dreamt a upon the ignor^rce of the colmmon 

people'; the papists prohibit reading. 
The Pilgrim s journey was fhe 4 fruitful t [ ie Methodists prohibit reasonings 

Aga»n,. mendicants, to whom they were 

fc *l»re. it, Beelzebub, the captain of this fiend, obliged for promoting their notions. 
OesignM my ruin; therefore to this end The methodists employ ignorant mis- 
He sent him harnessed out, and he with sionaries and mendicants, sernioni- 
m. , zers, singers, and sellers of hymns 

• Pi? m f T c , y m ?, n , E T’.. and other nostrums. Of their blas- 

But bloused M ichael helped me, and 1, d-c ’ p {, emous notions> their shocking j m . 

But can it be believed: These li- piety, and their opinions derogatory 
-terary gentlemen have set up a kind both to God and man, we may treat 
of Jearned tribunal? Mr. Clayton, at another season. It is sufficient to 
junior, under the idea of mentioning add that, though the author of the 
such books as may be read, offers a Hints has been the first to expose the 
kind of index expurgatorius of such whole system, others who have gone 
as may not. before have equally acquitted thern- 

The author of the Hints, &c. ob- selves in the parts they have taken, 
serves, “ the evangelical fraternity, Of the respectability of method- 
though they sail with stich rancour jsts and metnodist preachers, or ra- 
against all reviews not attached to ther the gifts and talents of the rabble 
their interest, take care to review sanctioned by the higher orders of 
their own writings with abundant these Evangelicals, some opinion may 
approbation.” The Eclectic Review be formed, from the fallowing ex- 
yas instituted for that purpose. The tract from p. 44 of the Rise and Dis- 
pompous eulogium pronounced upon solution of the Infidel Societies, Lou- 

»t by Mr. Clayton, jun. in his Associ- don, 1800: 

at ion Sermon, is written in a tone of ,, , ... , 

arrogance truly ludicrous, &c.” He ° P 

proceeds: the learned editor of the ofmiug faith, and faith that cannot save; 
Evangelical Magazine has shewn the The spirits teaching, and th - spirit’s rod, 
public how well qualified' he is to de- Anti how the devil over-roaches God; 
tide and dictate in the republic of let- llow liondike he seekeih to devour, 
tefs. In the last number of this re- And damns more souls than grace to,sa»e 
nowned work, he expresses some has P» w ’r- 

doubt respecting the faith due to a YouM swear 80 loud their rant, and so 
literary discovery announced ip the __ abstruse, 

Marseilles Gazette, Oct. 20th; and Bed, ?”'> ° r Babels workmen > Wl:rj * let 

. J .. . . I ooco 71 


winding up his detail, he exclaims, 
with' all the poignancy of classical 


loose.” 

It is afterwards observed, “ Tlie 
incalculably rapid increase of these 


scepticism; “ Crcdat Judeas Appel- v __. r _ 

ies !V This immortal painter is here, locusts, and the obloquy of their fran- 
* tor the first time, ranked with the tic demeanor, ignorance, and vulga- 
sons of circiimcision ! — the Jew Ap- rity, entailed upon true religion and 
pelles ! I ! The author of the Hints the respectable part of the clergy, ren- 
lujily observes, that the Latin and der the interference of the legislature 
the logic of the editor of the Evange- indispensably necessary.” A Mid- 
lical Magazine may pass master with dlesex magistrate, but a short time 
the readers of John Bunyan and the before, it 'seems, had some difficulty 
Village Sermons. in rejecting the application of a mean 

Hitherto we have only noticed the despicable wretch for a license, who, 
offences of these Evangelic anti-mo- upon*, being questioned what pro- 
ralists so far as they mditate against fession he followed, proved to be a 
good sense, good morals, and good bellows-blower to a forge, and was so 
tnanners. These methodists, it must shockingly illiterate that he could not 
.V ‘admitted, strongly resemble the even tell the letters of the alphabet, 
unreformed papists of the dark ages, The following list was subjoined of 
because both of them depend so much persons who had recently obtained 
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preaching licenses at the New Sessions. 
House* Clerkenwell : — 

Mr. Norton - - Dealer in Old'Clotlies 
Mr. Wilson - - Grinder 

Mt. T imothy Hinds Sheeps* Head Seller 
Mr. Saunders - Touch Painter 
Mr Colston - - Pressman 

Mr. Q - - Mangle Maker 

Mr. Downes . Glazier 
Mr.lJickup - - Footman to J.O Esq. 

CTooth D#iwer, Peruke 
Mr. Staunton - -3 Maker, -and Phlebb- 
( to mi st 

Mr Matthews - RooksclJ *r 

Mr. Parry - - Breeches Maker. 

The author then reverts to the no- 
torious good fortune of a ci-devant 
coalheaver preacher in this metropo- 
lis, notorious for- no qualification upon 
earth but consummate impudence 
and incorrigible ignorance, &c. 

But as we have been thus lavish 
upon the disease, we cannot conclude 
without hinting a remedy which, 
we think, cannot be disagreeable to 
the learned and judicious of every 
sect and party. With the author of 
the Hints, we t€ revere too much 
the private liberty of individuals, and 
that spirit of toleration which per- 
vades and presides over our constitu- 
tion, to wish that error of any kind 
should be opposed by any other re- 
sistance than argument or any other 
weapon than reason.” But to the 
qualification of a licence so easy to 
be obtained, as to render it almost 
ridiculoys, we would add that of 
obliging these ministers of the New 
*' Testament to be able to read it in the 
original, apd grammatically construe 
the Greek into English, before com- 
petent judges. 

Every protestant preacher in France 
is now obliged, by law, to undergo 
a Course of education ; and in Eng- 
land we are certain that the adoption 
of a similar plan would soon reduce 
the ranks of the intinerants in the pro- 
portion of nineteen out of every' 
twenty, and eventually procure a 
partial reformation, both in church 
and state, without a shadow of perse- 
cution. 

• 

TRAHtais through Me Canadas, con- 
- a description of the pictu - 

reSttHo svenery on sow* of the rivers * 
ana fakes, with an atcount of the 
productions, commerce , ah d inhabit- 


ants of those provinces . , Towhtih 
is subjoined, d CQrdparatipeview of 
theymhnners and customs of several 
t if the Indian nations of North and 
South America . By GeokgEvHr-* 
riqt, Esq. Deputy Post Master - 
Generdtof British' North America * 
Illustrated with a map and nume-* 
runs * engravings, from, drawings’ 
made at the several places by the 
author . ] yol. 4to. 180^.' , > 

| Concluded from p. 51 4, (V. Vttt.1 
^HE conclusion of our strictures 
upon this volume has been post- 
poned longer than we* intended: but 
the intervention of temporary sub- 
jects, that seemed to require a prompt 
consideration, prevented us from re- 
curring to it earlier. 

Part tBr Second, which relates 
to the manners and customs of the 
American Indians, js a mere compi- 
lation from other authors, in which 
Mr. Heriotcan claim no other merit 
than that of having selected with in- 
dustry. It is, too," a strange and he- 
terogeneous jumble of manners jind 
customs, soils and countries, rivers 
and trees, beasts and birds. We sus- 4 
pect that it was compiled iu the true 
spirit of modern book-making. Ail 
that Mr. H. had to say from himself 
was comprized in about two hundred 
pages; but this would have been a 
thin quarto, which not being fa- 
shionable, three hundred additional 
pages were added of whatever could 
be found that was relevant to. the 
subject. Yet, such is the interest 
that we must take in our follow crea- 
tures, this very part is the most inter- 
esting of the volume: it exposes to 
our view, mankind in a state of ex- 
istence foreign to our habitual know- 
ledge: we behold customs apparent- 
ly singular, ferocious, or fantastical, 
which are however only such from 
novelty > and we see the human 
heart actuated by the same principles 
jn all it? grand and decided emotions. - 
He who, in the intemperance of his 
vanity, is moved to despise the Indian 
savage should cast an eye. of sober 
reflection upon his own actions, and 
he will feel that the primal character 
is common to both, but a’little diver- 
sified in appearance. 

The speculations of Bousseau have 
been fashionably ridiculed,, as they 
were once fashionably admired : but 
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wheta the empty effervescence of top- 
tiery subsided^ tnerc t emained, and st^ll 
fenfetns, mep of sound and htalthiul 
irijnds vyho saw m his opmic iu 
enough to admire, and moic than 
CncHigh to exttimau his u ilde*t u v< - 
*ries. Those wh have ct ns irtd hrm 
have generally imsromeived him, 
they have mu itauud the supuioniv 
ot civilized o%ei unuvili/cd life, b\ 
supposing a in in vlegrudcd Yrom the 
former to the Jvtcr, bit Rousseiu 
thought abstiuctedl) , and imagining 
Srtminan being born into a st ite ot 
savage independence, he believed tint 
he was boiri to a Inppiei lot th m he 
who was Jittery! m the hot-bed of so- 
ciety Of the i mth of this, dnpn>- 
sionatcl) speakinr, there is, pulnps, 
little room to doubt, tor if mdepenu 
elide be, undei my stupe, a blessing, 
surely tt is most f ), when most per- 
fect— and it is the most perh ct w lien 
itrendeisus the most an individual 
being. Would we hate a roof to 
shekel* us 5 We must depend foi it 
upon a multitude ot beings, but the 
American Indnn “ t uncs with him 
large roll s of the buk ot the birch 
tree, and foims the tim^ of his ci- 
bin ot vv attles, or twigs stuck into tlife 
earth in a cuctilar figure, and united 
Hear their uppvi e\.remities. Upon 
the outside ot tins li line, tlje balk is 
umollLd, and thus itloids shelter 
tioin i un, and hum the influence of 
the s£n ” p 284 When he wishes 
to chllige his abode, it is the occupa- 
tion of a few moments, and he again 
rears his f ibnc wheie inclination or 
necessity leads him This alone is 
peifect freedom, but let us not 
wander into tin ones, when out busi- 
ness is to ciitic we the book 
Mr. Hfcnot is not willing to lease 
nny thing untold which lie has it in 
his powd to tell foi instance, he in- 
forms us at page 204, that the Gauls 
m Wore long hail , and that their ten i- 
* tbev was thrice c ailed Gallut Comata f 
and at page 2(j5 , that the Swabians 
are a people of Germany * Mnabile 
dictuj At paste 303 too, we ai e care* 
fhllytold,tliat tneChipew eiganlndians 
give no quarter, from \Vhich circum- 
stance he afterwards sagaciously *n- 
fet$, that <c they spare none of fhe 
tobmy we have more m- 

Aattces of similar elegaht pleonasms \ 


as at page 317* wheft bespeaks of the 
miaruy ot the dauming mind *' &c 

While on the subject of the errortf 
of this volume, we will just adveit t<? 
one 01 two mst'uires of ip/tmlid tea - 
toning, at which, indeed, Mr Heiiot- 
set ms an idept It has puzzle moie 
acute sophists than 0111 inthoi to dis- 
jjliythc Linefits of wai vet, his ar- 
guments upon the question aie quite 
01 lgn il Wai he allow 1 to be an 
evil, and yet it b is adv snMges, which 
said uhantigos aie, tint it calls the 
“ most powtilul cncigiesot the soul 
into iclion,’ and that m the itdilalof 
these t icigies, •* the poet j^iath made 
lusvii^e to glow with moie utipis- 
sumed w ninth the painter too, 
“ h vt h disph)(d the noblest efforts 
ot his cQpnius md skill ’ u[)on these 
energies, “ md histoiy too hath 
unloldui them to posterity — And 
lo ’ this is ill 

But Mi II displws moie acumen 
when he ttll us, that it cutatn sa- 
vages ne so tot lunate as to escape tile 
naturil infunmies to whuh they aie 
subject, md “ othc r evils/ why then 
— what then' oh’ jou can never 
guess it Mi Hu lot must ttll ) ou — 
0 they arme at an advanced pen od 
of life ” 1 ’ Ctch l e Romani bniptoiet, 
Cedite G< an 1 

Let us now turn to something bet* 
tei . The following is tui ions 

“ If has ahead} been ltjnaiked, 
that union * associations, which have 
made but little advancement in the 
arts < 5 f life, the condition of women 
is smile and degiaded. The men 
alone mav be said to be propei ly fiee, 
uid the wpmen, invested with the 
most laborious and domestic employ- 
ments, are almost universally their 
slaves. In the women, notwithstand- 
ing, the propertv ot the tubc/the dis- 
tinction of blood, the oidei of geneia- 
tion, and the preservation of lineal 
descent, are, by sevei al of the northern 
tribes, reputed to be inherent. In 
them is vested the foundation of all 
real authority. They 'give efficiency 
to the councils, aie the aihitcis of 
peace or wai, and tlq, keepers ot the 
public stock. The coqnlry, the field#* 
‘and their pioducc, belong to them 
alone. It is to then disposal that the 
captive slaves are committed. The 
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rearing and iedu&ating infants to a cer- 
tain m*e, is their peculiar province; 
tfiey are consulted in all marriages, 
and in their blood is founded the or- 
der of succession. 

“ The men, on the contrary, seem 
to form a distinct class amongst them- 
selves ; their children are straugm to 
them, and when they die,' every thing 
thev possessed is destroyed, or is depo- 
sited with their bodies in the tomb. 
Thc family and its privileges remain, 
with the women, if males only are 
left in a family, and should their num- 
ber, and that of their nearest male re- 
latives be ever so great, the race be- 
comes nominally extinct. Although 
by custom the leaders are chosen from 
among the men, and the affairs which 
concern the tribe are settled by a 
couucilof uncieuts, it would yet seem 
that thev only represented the women, 
aud aswsted in the discussion of sub- 
jects which principally related to that 
sex. t 

“ Among the Iroquois, marriages 
are formed in such a manner, that the 
parties leave not their relative.*? and 
their cabin to have a sep.u ate dwell- 
ing and family, but each lcmainsas 
before, and the children produced 
from the marriage, belonging to the 
mother, are accounted solely of her 
cabin or family. The property of the 
husband is kept upai£from that of the 
wife, and the females inherit in pre- 
ference to the males. The considera- 
tion of the children being dependant 
entirely upon the mother, and form- 
ing the future hope of the nation, was 
the real cause, among many tribes, of 
the women having in a political sense, 
acquired a degree of consequence su- 
perior to that of their husbands. Like 
the Lycians, the Irdquois ami Uurons 
take their family names from the wo- 
men* who alone are charged with pre- 
serving the race of their ancestors, by 
transmission to their children, of the 
name born by themselves. When a 
warrior dig,**, the appellation by which 
he was distinguished is buried in his 
grave, and is not renewed until the 
lapite of several years. The savages in 
addressing each other, seldom make 
use of their adopted name. -They ap- 
ply even to strangers the titles of kin- 
dred,such as brother, sister, uncle, ne- 
phew, and cousin, observing the dis- 
tinctions of subordination, and the 


relative proportions of age betw«e& 1 
themselves and the -persons whom they* 
accost.* ' ' * ^ * 

“ The practice of marrying ajfj*, 
rality of wives, is mole generally pre- 
valent among the natives of the sdhtb* 
ern, tlian among thos-e of the entire 
northern parts ot America. Tip; H\ji 
rons and the Iroquois restrict them- 
selves to one and what appeal 

singular, pohgamy, which is not per- 
mitted to the men, is extended to the 
women among the Taonnonthotfhns, * 
where raauy instances occur of one 
female having two husbands.” 

There are some features which are 
common to all rude^and ferocious na- 
tions. The*ancient Spartans destroy.. 
ed all weakly or deformed children, 
that were born bo ; and in some parts 
of South America if women sustain 
the pains of labour without fortitude^ 
they destroy the offspring, lest it 
should receive any ol its mother’s 
weakness, and thus degenerate frotn 
the courage of its ancestors v t <cTh$ 
same rigour also is practised towards 
those that are deformed, and the' mo- 
ther is frequently sacrificed with the 
child. * 

Fashion (which is only another 
name for custom) is every thipg : yet 
it would.be long ere we shotildfind a 
beauty, -dike the Caraibs, in flattened 
foreheads sunk behind the eye-brows. 
The children are not born in this 
state, but 4 4 the head of the ipfant is 
compressed into this shape, by placing 
upon its brow a piece of board $ed 
with a bandage, which is allowed to 
remain until the bones have acquire^ 
consistence. It ever afterwards re- 
tains it*i flatness in such a degree, that 
without raising or bending Dack the 
head, the eyes may be directed to ob- 
jects perpendicularly above them.** 

The corporeal superiority c;f a sa- 
vage is well known, for-^being called 
upon incessantly to exert every bodily 
faculty, he acquires a degree of ex- 
cellence approaching „to tljyp won- 
derful. . 

** They enjoy, in a superior degree 
to Europeans, the perfection of the 
senses. In spite of the snow which 
dazste their sight, and the sippke in 
which they are involved for nearly jwic 
months of the year, flieir organ! of 
vision remain to a great ago, unim- 
paired. They possess an acuteness of 
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Scaring, and a sense of smelling, so 
$tropg, tj^at they can ascertain' their 
distance "front fire, long before the 
"Smoke becomes visible; Their’olfac- 
tory nerves aresb exquisite, that they 
cappot suffer the smell of musk, or of 
any strong peifume. They assert, 

' that the v find no odour agreeable but 
that of food. Their imagination is 
'powerful and just. It Is sufficient for 
them to have been qticc in a place, to 
foiiffi a connect idea of it, which ap- 
peals never to he effaced. They tra- 
versei without deviating from their 
course, the vast and unfrequented fo- 
rests. In the mOst cloudy and obscure 
weafher, they will for many days fol- 
low the course of the sun,’ without be- 
ing misled ; the most pei feet quadrant 
fcau.not give more certain information 
of the course of tly* luminary, than 
they are able to do by looking at the 
.heavens. They seem to be born with 
a talent, which is neither the result of 
experience nor observation. Chil- 
dren ? when they depart from their vil- 
lage to perform their first journey, 
preserve the same undevinting course 
as they who ha e repeatedly traversed 
the whole conn fry.” 

♦Those of our readers who may 
have seen the tragi-comic-operatic 
spectacle of Pizyrro, and admired the 
sudden whizzing of the fire \Jiat darts 
down to the accompaniment *o£ a 
clap 9f thunder, dining the sacrifice 
in the second act, may not be dis- 
pleased to know “ why and where- 
fore'* of the business. 

** The/uonth of June was the pe- 
riod at which the great festival of the 
sun was held, and on this occasion a 
large vessel of gold was by ihe Inca 
- consecrated to his honour. The cere- 
mony was opened with .sacrifices, in 
which it was not lawful to employ any 
fire but such as could be derived bom 
the sunj and for this purpose the 
priest caught his lays in a small con- 
cave vessel, whose sin face was smooth 
and pdtisheti. The converging rays 
Were thrown upon some col ton, which 
was thereby ignited, and applied for 
kindling the great fires for burning 
the oblations. A portion of this fire 
was afterwards conveyed to the tem- 
ple of the tun, where, it was carefully 
preserved all the y#ar. If, on the day 
of the festival* the sun was ob- 
scured by clouds, it was considered as 


an evil omen, and deep affliction was 
testified by the priests. . As a .substj- 
tute for the celestial fire, the effect 
was produced by the friction of two 
pieces .of hard wood/' ; 

We shall extract but one more pas- 
sage from this volume, and the reader, 
as he peruses it, will at once admire 
the lofty heroism of the savage, and 
shudder at the idea of suffering nature 
which is presented to his mind. 

4t The government of the natives of 
Guaiana was monarchial, there being 
only one chief to whom they yielded 
obedience. This personage was usu- 
ally elected from among the most ex- 
perienced of the nation, being requir- 
ed to possess, not only the ordinary 
qualities of courage, patience, acti- 
vity, and strength, but an intimate 
knowledge of the country, and pf the 
roads which led to the surrounding 
nations. He was obliged, during nine 
# months, to observe a rigorous fast, 
daring which, his daily sustenance 
was no more than an handful of mil- 
let. To carry enormous burthens, 
and to stand as sentry at night, was 
another part of his duty. Detach- 
ments were sent on discovery, upon 
whose return, he set out, and endea- 
voured to trace their fooUteps to the 
utmost extent of their route, without 
any previous information respecting 
the direction in yvhich they had pro- 
ceeded. To accustom himself to pa- 
tience under sufferings, he remained 
for a considerable time but ied as far 
as the middle in hillocks, formed and 
inhabited by the large ground ants, 
whose bite induces a fever to Kum- 
peans. When he was thought to be 
sufficiently tried in this maniiei, th# 
whole nation assembled, and went in 
quest of the intended chief, who con- 
cealed himself under the leaves of 
trees, to indicate his averson to the ho- 
nour which was destined him, or as an 
emblem of his being elevated from a 
low statioh, to be placed in the highest 
estate. Each of the assistants advanc- 
ed in the attitude of dancing, and 
placed his foot on the head of the can- 
didate for sovereignty, who being af- 
terwards raised from his posture of 
prostration, all the assembly knelt be- 
fore him, and placed their bows and 
arrows at hk feet. The chirf, in his 
turn, successively raised his foot upon 
the head of each individual present* 
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and was led in triumph to a cabin, ingthehut, he immerges hittnfetfint# 
where a feast was prepared oy women, a strearapf water 5 on nis comfligtoi#, 
who, awaited him. Before he partook a blanket is thrown ovdr him f and'he ^ 
of it, he shot an arrow from nis bow is conducted to the duelling of the 
into a cup of the size of an egg, at- chief, where he }s extertden on hfs 
tached to the summit of his hut. He back. With a pointed % stick dipped 
partook, with avidity, of the festival, in water mixed with gunpowdef, tltef 
but was, thereafter obliged to live for chief delineates on his skin, a figure, 
thirty days in the most abstemious which is afterwards tnore durably fra- 
nianner. pressed. For this purpose, an inrstru^ f 

“ The ceremony being ended, the ment, formed of a number of needles 
captain was considered to have full fixed in a email wooden fraihe, and * 
power and authority over the whole dipt in vermilion, is used for pricking 
nation, which was guided by bis orders the lines already traced. Where ft 
and his movements ; at his sole plea- becomes necessary t& impress bolder 
sure it was, that war or peace were outlines, an incision is made with a 
made. . flint. The parts which have not been 

*' The forms of adoption into the marked with red, are rubbed with 
class of warriors among several of the gun-powder, and produce a variety ^ 
North American Indians, consists in in the colouring. To prevent the.; 
preparing a feast of dog’s flesh, boiled wounds from" festering, they are gene- 
in the grease of bears,- to which rally seared with pink wood. Two or 
buckle berries are added as an ingre- three days elapse before the operation 
client. Of this, all the warriors ofthe is finally performed. Tbewoundsare 
tribe are invited to partake. There- every morning washed with the cold 
past being finished, a war song to the infusion of an herb, named by the na- 
following purport, is vocifeiated by tives Poquesegan. The war songs are 
all who arc present. frequently repeated, and ficcompa- 

“ • Look down upon us, O great nied by chichicou£ and other noisy in- 
Master of Life 1 and permit us to re- struments, which tend to stifle the 
ceive into our class a warrior, who groans produced by so acute a mode 
appears to possess courage, whose of torture.” 

arm is powerful, and who fears not to Before ,we conclude, we will just 
expose his body to the enemy.’ The observe, that should Mr. Heriot again 
noviciate is then presented with a pipe write a* book, it will be well if* he is 
of war, out of which he smokes and a little more attentive to grammar, 
passes it to the guests. A belt of and has fewer discords between his' 
wampum is placed on his neck •, he is nominatives and his verbs. 

introduced by two chiefs into a suda- ^ — - 

tory, prepared with long poles fixed Mr. Bloke’s Statement of a (darre- 
in the ground, and pointed at top in spondencemtJiRiCHAKDPHiLLiVB, 
the form of a cone, over which skins Esq. Sheriff-] fyc. &c. 4*c. respecting 
and blankets are thrown to exclude the Antiquary* sMagaizi7i*.~~Secotid 
the air. This species of tent is suffi- edition. 

cientiy large to contain three persons, Ti/f R. Blore has been grossly ag- 
Two large stones made red hot are JLVJL grieved, and has appealed to .the 
brought ^ into it, and water is from public j but If we may judge of Mr.' 
time to time sprinkled upon them. A Sheriff Rhillips* feelings from his let- 
profuse perspirattqp.is produced by ters, here published, Mr. Blore might 
the steam, and the pores are thereby as well have amused himself with 
relaxed, for the * performance of an- throwing eggs agtfinrt a brifck wplJU $ 
s other part of the ceremony. Leav- 
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On Woman 

T1THEN Nature made the lovely fair, 

T She gave to Man her choicest treasure ; 
With outward form beyond compare, 
Pos#e**Yl of joys beypntl all measure 
U silvers a l Mao. Vo l. IX. 


Whene’er intent oti worldly gain, 

Man stoops’ to seize ji be guUr'd felly ^ 
The phantom flies— he tin& with paid* v 
Tis nought hoc care and melancholy*. 

2 F 
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eth wotihe his wo*- worn heart, 
When fortune «huH of friends bereave 
hfim’ 

There is a balm, ran ease the smart, 

Theft* »s a. friend will never leave him. 

Tlftt fafefctftl fnend b the lovely fair, 

Truth and food humour still adormng, 
To chase a wav the fiend Despair* 

Like darkness fr im the blush of morning 


Whatever fate should be my lot, 
Content Vll blev» the gracu us donor , 
Btyt leave me Mary and my cot* 

Ctare l for rvohcs or for honor 
htqnchester, W P 


SONNET 

Written m the fa* ourtt-e Chair ofX ) caw 
Swift 

By Clio Hickman. 

^ATRF seated,— ler^t wneie Sw n t oft’ 
” ip using sa , 

And formd lus Gullivlr's immortal 
tale, 

Oir entertain'd his friends, in witty chat, 

Or bade subjimer topics to j rtva 1 

Here seated, -r-deep reflection takes her 
range, 

And contemplates thfi altcrtng hand of 
Time, 

With retrospective o) e, marks every 
change, 

Since Swift here wrote his prose or 
spot t lie rhu&e 

Here ateated,— while enamour'd M two in- 
dwells, c 

On Genius*— Talent, — Learning, 
most profound , 

With mortified regret the bosom r wells, 

And proud Humanity receive* a wound, 

That Swiit, endow’d with gifts the wisest 
crave. 

Should sink, a sensUtsfis Madman to the 
OftAlE 

Note —This chair is now in the pottos 
sTon of Mr Swamson It u a large malt© 
gany armed chair, so constructed, tliat a 
person may act almost any war tu it , and 
it has a desk, wfrwh shifts at pleasure roftfid 
it, to accommodate the a.taude of the per- 
son sitting in it 


Sonnet to the Crocus. 
rpE^ L me, bnght emblem of th£ Spring, 
*** Wflos tjoaom golden bloom* adoin, 
Wh? thou wilt tempt my mu*c to sing 
With op’ntng be-iutics scanty bomj 
Ahd still, unconscious of thy hue, 
Endeavour to elude nw mw, 

W rapp’d tu thy carhef gwen * 

Tru]y fair flmr'er, thar iwad^t pride, 

So sweetly tu thy lo^ksimphtd. 

Adds b^airy to ily »i n 


O did my heart a fbmatfe kriow, 

Juidu d with these blest chin ms Of thute, 
Not ini tieson girt the fair should go, 

For 1 would fl> to call her nunc 
All* I may sock iny fl»w’r,-*but where 
Is fou id the combination u le, 

1 hat reign* alone hi thee 
B mty. thar each soft ft- ling warms, 
Humility, which alwiys charms, 

And pride m dut degree 

Child of the dubious hour 1 O where 
Sh ill l a milder re fuge hnd, 

To shield thee from th inclement sur 
lhat linger*- on the northern wlnd > 
Delusiv Spring, with ladunt Lies, 

\\ ho lur d the* from th oil to rise, 

I urns traitor to thv bloom 1 
Cotiu then with me the-bhst evade. 

Or soon thy lively tint shall laic, 

A id earth shall be thy tomb 
lihhend, If ill± f Wm Tucker 

l tb 12 


SONNTT&, 

By My V i etchfr 
[Set Una Mag Jan p 44 ] 

HI 

,r TWAS on these banks in pomp of sum- 
mer drest, 

By tln.-,e char waters, and beneath tins 
slndc, 

That hist niy tougne a fait ring effort 
in id 

To tell the love that labom d in my breast. 

If iver ln\e could Ue bv words exprtst 
’Tw is here that first an angel voice con- 
v v d 

IIo t c 1 1 m<r soul, and rapture* Ibng dfe- 
la> vd, 

Rukh’cl to my heait ati unexpected guest 

Not long tu s* i), for Death a surer dart 
J ban Love, lias aim’d* and liopt and joy 
are fled 

Put «oft afFcction m i lover’s he rt, 

Piest i vos it* ha giancc, tho’ the flower be 
d ad 

And bt re, where Love has reigu’d, 1 still 
deplore, 

Thfc dear companion 1 shall meet no more 


IV. 

Q WAVE thy magic wand propitious 
sleep, 

And round my bed thy lovely visions rue 

1 hat nt fancy , while 1 rest, may gaze 

On the bright regions where the Pleasures 
keep 

Then nightly court,— where minstrel lin- 
ger* sweep * 

Love’s gridetl lyre, for then my spiut 
straps, 

1 c 1 by the mui c back to 1»apgy dyr, 
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When Hope, light sailing, skimm'd (be 
treach’rous H'eCp ! 


Ye ibacle* to her, but tol’etrM#, 

Ye happy flow'rt that oiico bft fw® si* 
re&rd; * ' \ ',* 

bfc- Yescenes for ever s$d, for eyfcr ble^t, > 4 
tween . " Where still 1 wander wretched a^naalwf, 

A softening shade, tl»e touch of pity Y e gales cm whidh my fbtqttdht * d^$s 

throws. have blown, 

So round the Pilgrim night's grey shadows To you my dyin» wish is now eWprisfc ! 

rise, U if the Unto which has maintained so long 

The distant prospect mingles with the skies. Life’s lingering flame, to end itself, must 

— - ■ close 

V. These weeping eyes,! 1 ) grant that here among. 

From Petrarch. . Scene.** so belov’d 1 may at last repa?*e$ £ 

"VT trembling waters, in whose crystal And take, nnscverM in the pangs of deaths 
breast My Laura’s name and my expiring breath ! 

A brighter heaven tny matchless Laura 
shone. 


THEATRICAL 

COVDNT GARDEN. 

M onday, Feh. 25 . Hamlet — 

Harlequin, ftc We have nothing; 
to add to the minute ciiticism upon 
this plav, which we gave in our last 
number, except to censure the intru- 
sion of Mr. Thompson in the charac- 
ter of the Ghost . A very solemn and 
awful scene, perhaps the finest in the 
whole piece, was spoiled by his groan- 
ing; monotony which 1 trembled no- 
thing so much as the booming of a 
kettle-drum in a spacious aud lofty 
vestibule. Mr. Pope, wc piesume, 
was indisposed, or he would have ap- 
peared in his own character: but sure- 
ly a more fit and able successor might 
have been found than this Mr.Thomp- 
son, who, besides bis hollow lo wings, 
indulged us with many new readings 
and pleasant omissions. 

Thu rsday, Feb. 26. The Wanderer ; or. 
The Rights of Hospitality—Who Wins ? 
or. The Widow's Choice, 1st time. This 
short but inteicsting drama was very 
well performed this evening, and was 
succeeded by a new farce from the pen’ 
of M r. Allingham. The plot is whim- 
sical enough. A yotnig and sprightly 
widow (Mrs. CL Kemble) has a fortunfe 
left her upon condition that site mar- 
ries one of two cousins. These cou- 
sins are to decide their claims upon 
the widow’s person by the throw of 
the dice. The widow, in order to as- 
certain the real direction of her suitors, 
disguises herself is the servatft of the 
lady who is to be raffled for. The 
important moment approaches: the 
dice are brought: the table prepared: 
one of the cousins, a poet, (Mr. f aw. 
©ett) throws first, deuce-ace : the other 


RECORDER. 

cousin, a fantastical merchant, (Mr* 
Liston) advances towards the table 
with much self-exultation and many 
capers ; he rattles tfrfe box, smiles, anp 
turns it down with the certainty xif 
success: his throw is two aces 1 TJfye 
lady therefore falls to the lot of the 

oet, and he is now all impatience to 

ehold his fair biide: an old steward, 
rather purblind (Mr. Simmons) points 
to a picture over the chimney-piece, 
which is the portrait of the widow; 
but the widow herself, a few minutes 
'before, had taken down the picture, 
and hung up one of her grandmother 
in its stead. The poet turns his head, 
and looks distracted upon the wrink- 
led countenance, wry mouth,, and 
shrivelled eyes, of his future -spotis*^ 
while tlieold steward, not being able 
to see, and therefore unconscious of 
the change, is expatiating upon her 
blooming charms, pouting Ijps, and 
languishing look. The poet is disin- 
ter ested : the fortune will not tempt 
him to take so much ugliness, and he 
sells his chance to the other cousin for 
a thousand pounds; and makes love 
tb the servant of the widow, (uncon- 
scious that she i$ the real bride) abd 
solicits her hand wijbout a dowry. 
She is pleased with this proof of disin* 
tteroted affection, and, finding means 
to extricate herself from the sale 
which the poet had made of her, mar* 
ries him. 

Such are the outlines of the piece, 
and which, being supported by some 
smartness of dialogue and son^p pretty 
rnpdc by Condell, was well received. 
We do not, However, think that th# 
character of the poet is well draw* 

if 2 
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fatfce itself has a boundary within the a declaimed his speaking did not seem 
probable: but fora man to speak al- to be the outward expression of his 
ways in extemporaneous blank verse, mind, but an idle repetition in which 
is so, obviously absurd that it must his mind took no part. In the first 
give disgust. Neither do we think line, ** I do remember an apothecary, 
the character well cast : Liston would and hereabouts he lives," there would 
have made much more of the poet have been an evident propriety in 
than Fawcetrdid; and Fawcett would pausing after the word apothecary, ai*d 
have become the capering and affected giving a character of reality to the 
iiherchant, proud of his dancing, bet- concluding words, by an enquiring 
ter than Liston. By the bye, we look look round the stage, as if to ascertain 
Upon Mr. Fawcett’s pronunciation to the house or spot where he lived. It 
be the most vulgar and vicious of any is these minute touches that bespeak 
-©tf'the stage, Messrs, Creswell and the actor, who feels and comprehends 
Jeffries not excepted. What an idea his part, as distinguished from him 
does it convey of a man’s education to who having learned it comes forward 
hear him talking of the feelings of his to the audience to repeat it. There is 
bosom , like a milliner's girl who goes no man upon the stage who undefir 
intoashop to buy a bosom friend, when stands this better than Mr. Kemble, 
the winter sets in. In Iago , when Othello enters, and says, 

Mr. Allin&ham cannot be compli- “ Was not that Cassio left my wife just 
minted upon his good sense in draw- now?" the manner in which he looks 
jng the character of the poet, and after him, as if analysing his gait, 
especially upon the song which he dress, person, &c. to he able to answer 
pub into his mouth, in which the pos- Othello's question, and during this ac- 
session of leather is made to be of tion, the broken and dubious utter- 
greater value than the possession of ance of the words that follow, wero 
learning. It may seem to Mr. Ailing- original and just conceptions, that 
ham a wondrous pretty idea to degrade throw an indescribable air of reality 
the acquisition of mind, and very gra- round a character or speech, 
tifying to please the galleries, by tel- Miss Smith, in Juliet, gave a fine 
ling them that acobter is better than display of her powers. It was a piece 
a man of learning: but if Mr. Ailing- of acting that would not have disho- 
ham were a man of learning, (and we noured Mrs. Siddons in the zenith of 
arc justified in doubting it, For no man her fame. It is plainly perceptible that 
willingly degrades what he himself Miss Smith has placed this lady before 
possesses) we would tell him that, at her as her model; but she is not a ser- 
ins' pen, learning does not mussat vile copyist. In her grief, she does cot 
tacito timore , though he may have felt merely whine out her words in the 
the truth of Boiieau’s lines : — ~ drawling monotony of stage sorrow: 

** Soyez plut6t roacon, si c*est votre talent, her heart seems full: her sobs inlcr- 
Ouvriet estimd dans an art necessaire, rupt her speech, her actions are dis- 

Q*’ ecrivain du commun et poete vtfgairc." ordered : her countenance is di&tract- 

ArtPo. c.4. e d ; i n every look and movement we 
Feb, $9- Romeo and Juliet — Ifarlc - behold her absorbed in her own fcel- 
quin. The. tragedy of Hamlet was an- ings. This is the very perfection of 
nounced for this evening, but was post- the art; and this was admirably dis- 
flpned on account of the indisposition played in the tomb scene, where also 
of Mr. Kemble, and wc are sorry to add ( \ Kemble acted with the finest effect. 
, that he is not yet sufficiently recovered We equally admired Miss Smith in 
to attend his professional auties. Yet the scene with the nurse, whose loqua- 
the audience did not go away discon- cious prating so tortures tbe'eager exj 
tented. C, Kemble is the best Romeo on pectations of the love-sick Juliet i her 
the stage, though not the beMRomco that quick transitions fyom inquiry to 
niight be; we allude only to a few parti- kindly* participation in the nursed 
,cular parages, for, generally speaking, bodily infirmities: her tender ca- 
we do not think that it Is capable of resses, her arch and girlish playful- 
being better performed. Ope of these ness to extort the desired news, were 
pawagtsis the soliloquy, beginning “J proofs of the great powers that this 
do remember an apothecary, See J In lady undoubtedly possesses. We 
this speech Mr. C. Kemble was merely might mention other particular pa»ts 
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also, in which she shone with equal 
splendour: but we will content our- 
selves with observing, that her Juliet 
stands beyond all present competition. 
She has rtot, hqwever, yet acquhed 
that genera! n hness of voice and ac- 
tion, by which pimple dialogue is 
sqjpported* that dignified utteiance 
that tenders the plainest speech de- 
lightful: it is impassioned parts, and 
where the situation and language bear 
her out, that she is most excellent. 
But we hope to see her attend to the 
other, and also a li:Je to her pronun- 
ciation, which is not quite pci feet: 
this evening she more than once ac- 
cented confessor on the imt syllable; 
in which, to be sure, she may plead 
the authority of Mi. Lewis, but no 
authority can sanction error. 

Thursday, Match 10. IV Man of 
the World. This evening introduced 
Mr. i ooke to the London audience 
for the (it st time thi*- season, in his fa- 
vourite character of Str Pert mux Mac- 
sycophant. He w:>< warmly gieetod on 
|lis entrance; and he performed the 
part with his well known and accus- 
tomed excellence. He has since acted 
Shy lock and Richard . 

The Oratorios have commenced. — 
On Fridc.\, Match 11, tlic Siren at a of 
Acts and Galatea was p«i formed, with 
ft Grand Miscellaneous act . In the 
latter, Biahatn sang a beautiful air, 
(the Battle of Maida) composed by 
Hauzzini. When we considered that 
these Oratorios ate intended as sacred 
recreations during Lent, we could not 
but smile as we read some of the airs 
and songs; full of amorous sighings 
and erotic complaints. Ex. Gr. 

Love in her eyes sits playing, 

And sheds delicious death; 

Love nn her lips is playing, 

And garbling in*her breath. 

Love on her breast sits panting , 

And swells with sqft desire , 

No grace , no chtorm is, wanting 
To set the heart on fire . 

Then we have, 

Billing, cooing, 

Panting, wooing. 

Melting murmurs fill the grove, 
Melting murmurs, lasting lov«. 

* * * 

Happy we, 

What joys I /eel, what charms I see, See. 

Then as to the poetry, we have as 
pie tty a piece of monster riming , in the 


character of Potyphcme, as need |» 
wished for. , 

1 rage., I melt, 1 hum, 

The feeble God has stabbM ihe to the IwipL 
Thou trusty pine, 

Prop of my godlike steps 1 lay thee hyt 
Bring me a hundred reeds of decent griwtith, 
7o make a pipe for my capacious mouth! 


DRURY-LANE. 

Tuesday, March 1 . The Chance*— 
In and out of Tune , ( first time J This 
immoral and indecent comedy yarn 
performed this evening. Elliston^ Sa % 
Don John , (a favourite character of 
Garrick’s) evinced new powers as m 
‘Comic actor: his dry humour in some 
parts, and his airy vivacious rapidity 
in others, were shewn to greafcanvao- 
tage. Vet it does not strike us as 
being one of those characters in which 
an actor can exhibitjiimself with the 
greatest felicity. Much of its hu- 
mour and wit is obsolete, and cannot 
thoiefore produce that instantaneous 
acknowledgment on tb* part of the 
audience, which is the great remua©- 
rator of a performer’s efforts. To 
Shakspearc alone has it been given to 
impart to his characters perpetuity of 
pleasing; for Shakspeare alone drew 
natuie in her general and invariable 
characteristics, while other writei* 
looked for her only in minute features 
and evanescent shadings. 

To exc laim against the inherent in- 
decency of this play would b£»^&iit- 
lcss: managers seem not themselves 
to have any feeling of delicacy, and jt 
is not by the press that they will bp 
reclaimed ! While the galleries, and 
the gross and vulgar in afl parts of the 
house, laugh, they are contented: and 
though a few men of sense should hiss, 
it would be of no avail. Vet we will 
continue to protest against such viola- 
tions of common propriety, which 
convert the theatre into a brothel: 
that so at least the public may kppqw, 
;a \ knowing; wilfully offend, if they 
carry their sons or daughters, sisters 
or wives, thither. 

After the play, a silly afterpiec^ 
called In ana cut of Tune f was per- 
formed, and was literally hooted off 
the stage: yet, mark the shameless 
effrontery of the managers: in the 
bills of the next day, it was said that 
the new farce having been received 
with universal applause, by a brilliant 
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♦#*4 . amdietcip Ipc . 4^. »>/7/ it this evening -in a -much better style. 

ierweatea again/ It is time that this \>t, however, he floes not entitety 
low ami quibbling practice should be please ua; he 1 $ &p Eng'J*huotu>p§- 
#js posed aad that managers should nidi lover. He has not dignity, bap- 
lie taught their duty, which, as it is to teur»aud icservc enough; he is a gpjy 
please the public, should suffer the jolly,vOlatile,^us).ioicus,andl^Liei- 
pubiicto know what does please them, ons gallant : huf Felix ough f to lie 
and not insult them first, by forcing none of thetje— bjls is a dignified and 
npmi them a piece which had been feeling ps'sion— his repioiu lies taie 
condemned, and then implicating sarcastic, not rude— his jealousy w 
their judg* -ent by false declarations tender, not impei tment. Mr. Ellis- 
**t the bottom of their bills. ton certainly loses sight of these traits. 

We never remember to have seen any and gives Us a plain English suitor i« 
gibing more ridiculous than this after- their stead, 
piece: ‘and ail the absurdities of a mo- We have beaut that this gentleman 
derm opera were outdone by the intro- has received a iibeial education ; but 
durtion of two watchmen with Ian- we should be almost tempted to cU ubt 
♦harm whoalternately cry their rounds, it, when we hear him continually using 
and take a part in a serenade with a ser- “ was you, This error too, we 
va-ntgrrf, (Mrs.Bland) out of the par- noticed iu Mrs. Jordan. It is nothing 
four window, her two young ladies at to say that Mrs. Cctnlivre has written 
tfrebalcony, an officer and his corporal thus; we certainly think it an actor’s 
in the street ! * province (when he is capable) to 

We are naturally led to enquire amend the verbal inaccura^ ies of his 
who has the decision of pieces offered author. Neither do wc Mibso ibe to 
to this theatre. Certainly they have Mr. Elliston’s pionunciation of ch u//i- 
jfjven us most convincing proofs of her with the vowel long, or of the 
their utter want of judgment apd verb to consummate , with the accent 
cammtm c Ctise. Faulkner — Something upon the first s> liable. This actor 
to Do-— Time > a Tell-tale — In and out too han. a mighty ridiculous custom of 
ofTune-^&re vouchers for their powcis shaking the door to and fro with great 
of discrimination — and to these we banging, &x. when he intends to e li- 
ma y add Kais, whose existence is owing ter in a passion, in order t jut the au- 
entirely to the painter and the musi- dience may he prepared for a terrible 
cian. It has, indeed, become now so frown and much fury when he enters; 
common a thing, that whenever we These are petty adjuncts which a good 
goio'scea new play or afterpiece at performer should avoid. 
tb»$ theatre, we go with a decided con- Mr. Palmer played Gihhj/, but he 
Ibfonsnessof feeing and hearing some- had neither the accent, action, nor 
fliittg' worse than a half drunken bal- the gait of a Scotchman. Bannister 
lad-maker could possibly compose, in Lmardo , and Miss Pone, iu Flora , 
White such persons, (whoever they were excellent; but we should prefer 
tre* for we profess not to know either to see Miss Quncan ip Viofantv. 

♦heir names or functions) are the dc- The afterpiece was forced upon the 
putted caterers for the public enter- audience amid continual hissing^ 
tainment, we efltreat them never to Moudav, March M. West Indian — 
yenture to think for them .selves, but Rosina, The tragedy ot Mary $ueen 
to puffer the sterling 'dramatic pro- of Scots, v liicliwa* tp have been per- 
(factions, whose merits revolving formed this evening. Was |>nstponcd, 
years have ascertained, to be per- on account of the death of Mr ^id- 
formed, until some person is; fou.*d dons. Mr. and Mrs. IL Siddoos being 
not absolutely without judgment. to play the principal characters. Com- 

- Thursday, March 10. The Wonder paratively speaking, the comedy of 
and Out qf Tune, We know not the West Indian js, in every respect, 
whether Mr. Elliston l|h$ paid atten- better performed at this house than at 
tion to our strictures typon his per- the other* Elliston in Bclgour, com- 
formanceof Bon Felix (See. Unh.Mug. pared to Mr. Jones, is gold to dross— 
eo/. 8, #.515) or whether fils own good it is a most fin ishedT performances 
sense nas enabled him tp amend his M iss lDunc^n is certainly superior to 
but spit is, that he performed Mrs. C. Kemble^ in CAarlolleRusport^ 
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centre of the port or embrasure.^ the carriage. Fifthly* th# ‘bolster or * 
% The recoil or re-action of a cantton head bearing and the leg* wl^dbartt 
is performed within the carriage hself, united anti combined in constructfeit 
aim can be diminit bed or encreased at by the tie or span-iron, parallel to the 
pleasure.— 4, The horizontal range, base of the carriage Sixthly, the 
and the elevation or depression "of centre-pin and fore-staple, which t» 
cannon in time of action are correctly lived by strong holts to the lower rill 
performed, with security to those em- of the embrasure. ^ Seventhly, the 
ployed in the operation of this artil- train-post and swifter, by which one * 
fery.— 5, The gun-carriage contains man only is enabled to give tins hea* 
the least quantity of materials of which viest artillery or piece of oidnancc iti 
it can be made, and the strongest for- horizontal range with a steady uni- 
tifitatinn against the effects of either form motion, and to sustain it with the # 
shot or shells. These are the maxims greatest care in any assigned position, * 
observed in the construction ; after either upon the deck of a line of battle 
which follow the description and ex- ship, or other ship of war, or on the 
planations of the nature of the inven- platform of a battery in time of ac- 
tion, which consists of the following tion. * 

part*, hirst, the body of the carriage. It is necessary to observe, that Mr. 
which mav be made of wood, iron, or Logan in his exemplification limits 
other metal. Secondly, the fulcrum himself tb a description that applies 
made of cast-iron, and which supports to a thirty -two pounder* and having 
the piece of ordnance, or cannon by explained the construction and appli- 
its tiunnions upon the carriage, either cation of this system of artillery, as 
bv a single cylinder, or by two parai- employed fn marine and fort service, 
lei cylinders, in a horizontal position he says it is his intention to cop- 
upon iron axles. Thirdly, the train- struct and bring into practice, such a 
bar and cylinder with the* gun-sere* s set of wheels as shall teceive the car* 
and bed of the capable, which in time riage before described, with its ord- 
of action elevate or depress the breech nance already mounted, so that the 
of the cannon, or iii other words, de- same artillery may at any time, or on 
termine the position of the gun’s axis, any ocr asion of necessity, be taken 
to the plane of the horizon. Fourthly, either fi om the deck of a ’ship of war, 
the recoil-chain with its fore roller, or from tbfc platfoim of a battery, and 
chain, staple, and butt-pimon, fixed brought to Action hi the service of the 
on iron axles, in the front and butt of field. 

TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED & ECONOMICAL SOCIETIES * 
royal institution in the same manner as metals, Jlp 

Correction of the Account of Mr. Daw'* also mentioned that the specificgra- 
DecomposiUon of fixed AicaU t, and vity of the basis of «oda, was to that 
other particulars respecting this pro - of water, as 9 to 10, instead of as 7 
cess. .to 10. 

M R. Davy stated riiat the basis of Messrs, Pepvs and Allen have re- 
pot-ash is volatile at t heat a peated Mr. Davy's experiments with a * 
little below rddnew, instead of at 100% large galvanic apparatus consisting 
asserted in fhc former account; and of J90 pairs of ptAfes of Sfl inches ifur* 
that the amalgam of .the basis of pot- face each, containing near seven initi- 
al and mercury dissolved gold, silver, tired weight Inf metal. The solid 
and platina, without mentioning that caustic pot-ash was iftfcd, moistened 
a galvanic batterv was hed in aiding by the bieatb. The ingtdUoidf ob- 
its operation. riUstatemept with re- taiued was highly inflammable, and* 
gard to glass was, tliat the barit of pot- swam in rectified neptha, but was 
aril decomposed it by combining with with difficulty separated from the pot* 
it« alkali, .and by forming a red oxide ash, in which it was plentifully im- 
of a less degree of oxigenation than bedded, aft^r* being exposed to the^ 
pot-a*-h, yrhich oxide was also pro- action M the galvanic battery. Water 
cured by other means ; and not that it being dropped upon it, made the par-^ 
was dissolved bv the Haris of ppt-ash tides explode like grains of gun-pow-' 
Universal Mao. Vol, IX. 2 G 
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Ay thrown jntotfhe fire. The metal* and tear of utensils, fee, altogether aft 
lead detained frhm soda, is not so in* 60I. for 50 horses 273 days ; and to 
flammable as that from -pot-fish, and defray these expenses, the farmer re- 
therefore Can be n|ore easily collected, ceives the produce "of acres of 
A globule of it hbout the size of a land, rescued from the jaws of the 
small tara, thrown on moistened paper horse to be applied to the sustenance 
became instantly Ted hot. M r.' Allen of man l In the months of June, J uly, 
hanaUo obtained both the metalloids, and August, the Secretary recom* 
by four troughs of 50 pairs of plates, mends the farmers to feed their horses 
each of sixteen inches surface. upon lucerne, clover, cut green, or 

— carrots, in the yards, for the *ake of 

$?0Hf olk agricultural society, manure and of comfort. 

F ROM the late report on the eco- M The use Mr. Curwen makes of 
. nomical mode of feeding Horses his chaff and coulder is this : he never 
and Cows, it appears that J. C. Cur- gives it to his horses, but to his cows, 
wen, Esq. M.l\ for Carlisle raises with the waste of corn, and the broken 


on his hum at Woikingtou, in Cum- 
berland, of only 500 ac les, great c rops 
of* dover (95 or 96 tons, in its green 
state, per acre), and maintains 140 
horses (employed in working his ex- 
tensive collieries) on forty acres of 
land, when by the general method 280 
acres would be requited : and besides 
these holies (which are very healthy 
and in excellent working order), Mr. 
Cifrwcn maintains constantly between 
2P aud SO cows, jn older to supply the 
‘ inhabitants of Woikington (consist- 
ing of 8000 pei sons) with milk, at id. 
per quait, wine measure. 

** Cumberland is £ county by no 
means favourable to agncultute, but 
by art final farming, and by Econo- 
my, M. Curwen pei forms** what the 
Secretary justly considers as, “ Won- 
ders igriqult ure." 

** Mr. Cui wen feeds all his hordes, 
by day, upon steamed potatoes , with 
cut straw, and bruised oats mixed with 
them, and with uncut straw by night. 
To each hoise he gives 2$ stones of 
steamed potatoes, a sixth paitof cut 
straw, ana 8 lbs. of oats, and by night, 

6 lbs. of uncut straw, and no hay or 
food of any ot^er sort whatsoever, ex- 
cept to his horses underground, which 
have bay instead of stiaw by night. 

* Mr. Piiest, is of opinion that twenty 
husbandry horses thus fed in Norfolk, 
f from Sept. l, to May 91, might he sup- 
ported from teh acres of potatoes, with 

7 of* 8 bunches of straw every day 5 
whereas it would require 50 acres of 
grass and bay. He estimates the ex- 
penses of taking up 16 acres of pota- 
toes, 100 sacks at 3d. j the interest of 
the price qf the steaming utensils, 
which cost 40 guineas; the coals, a 
bushel per day j attendance, and wear 


straw in the barn from thrashing, 
which he boils, mixing with it oil cake 
( ground ) j thus to every cow he gives 
two stones of boikd straw, chad, and 
coulder, with two pounds of oil cake 
per day, and besides this boiled stuff 
Mr. Curwen gives each cow 4 lbs. of 
gicen food, as lucerne, clover, turnips, 
coleworts, or cabbage^. The cows are 
fastened by the head to fixed wooden 
yokes in stalls, and stand so elevated, 
that their dung falls from them below 
theii bed, — Here they qre kept day 
and night, and fed alternately with 
the boiled ingredients, and 1 lb. of 
green food. The cows appeared all 
healthy, they were of different breeds, 
Devon, Suffolk, and Cumbeiland. 
Mr. Curwen always weighs to cveiy 
animal, what it requires for its sup- 
poi t. 

“ Mr. Curwen mows his immense, 
crops of clover, first, in the beginning 
of June, a second time in the middle 
of July, and again the fiist week iu 
October ; the three cuttings this year 
roduced more than 26$ tons pei acre: 
y this mode more produce is reaped 
per acre than by <be common method 
pursued \ besides which, by feeding 
m stalls the quantity of muck is much 
increased,, and the anim&ls are gene- 
rally in better pijght. 

“ Mr. Curwen estimates the ex- 
pense of feeding his cows pei day at 
5id*~41e grinds the oil cake, and boils 
it with the chaff, &c. and finds that 
three acres of green food is sufficient 
for 90 cows 200 days, giving to each 
two stones per day. 

u Mr. Curwen sold last year, 66,91$ 
quarts of milk from 25 cows,, for 
5571. 12*.— the expense of feeding 
them was 329k the profit 2281. 12s. 
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He sells his cow* as they become old 
or unproductive, And mil hi* calves, 
and buys young cow§. 

By the common method of feeding, 
each cow requires i of an acre of tur 
nips from October to April, besides 
straw; $0 cows then require 22i acres 
of land for less than 200 days ; by Mr. 
Curwen's method nearly 20 acres of 
land are saved for stock of a difleient 
kind, or for other purposes. 

N. B. The steamed potatoes are 
given to the horses, and the boiled 
chaff to the cows, warjm. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF FRANCE. 

nPtHE success of M. Laplace in 
JH analysing the phenomena of 
capillary tubes has been represented 
to the Mathematical Class, by M. 
Delambre, as a subject which many 
distinguished philosophers and geo- 
metricians had attempted in vain. 
This analysis, it is conceived, has af- 
forded an explanation of this singular 
phenomena. It has been long Since 
observed, that two bodies swimming 
on a fluid, which rises or sinks around 
them, approach each other, and unite 
by an accelerated motion; but they 
are more frequently repelled, if the 
fluid which rises round the one, sinks 
about the other. In this case, if We 
suitably, diminish the distance, at- 
traction may be observed to succeed 
to repulsion. M. Amontons endea- 
voured to account for these pheno- 
mena, a hundred yeais since; but M. 
Monge, in the Memoir of the Academy 
of Sciences for 1787, has demonstrated 
the insufficiency and even the inac- 
curacy of that philosopher’s princi- 
ples. M. Laplace has proved that if 
two parallel planes have their inferior 
parts dipped into a fl.uid, their in- 
ternal and external surfaces support a 
pressure, of which, he give* the analy- 
tical expression. We may conceive, 
that if the external be superior to the 
jnttrnal pressure, the two planes must 
approach, and in *he contrary case, 
recede from-each other. M* Laplace 
details the circumstances which give 
birth to these phenomena, the limits 
which separate them, and the point 
where repulsion changes into ah ap- 
parent attraction; and he combines 
the whtfe in two general theorems, or 
algebraical formula, in which the 
whole of his doctrine is readily pei- 


ceived. The Metneir ti&ndufofi stftfc * 
a very .careful expeymetot* made by 
M. Hauy* A square §heet -of liimt 
aated taick was suspehded by a vary 
loose thread, so that its lower part Was 
immersed in water; thk when plunged 
into the same fluid, and a parajle^o- 
piped of ivory, placed at a little dfc* 
tance, in a vertical situation, and pa* 
rallel to the square of a taick, a sensi- 
ble repulsion was immediately ob- t 
seivable; but, on diminishing this 
distance, the repulsion ceased by de- 
grees, and gave place to an attraction, ' 
which, by an accelerated motion, 
cat ried the taick towards the parallele- 
piped, and brought it speedily into 
contact with it. This experiment 
often repeated with different modifi- 
cations, constantly gave the result in- 
dicated by the theory, v » 

In another Memoie, M. Laplace 
proposed to subject to the same ana- 
lysis, the phenomena of the adhesion 
of bodies to the surface of 1 fluids. 
When we apply a disk of glass on the 
surface of the water, at rest, in a vessel 
of great extent, we experience in de- 
taching it, a resistance so much more 
considerable, as the surface of thp 
disk is greater. On elevating the disk, 
we raise up at the same time, above 
the fluid contained m the vessel, a 
column of this fluid. If we continue 
to elevate the disk, the column is 
lengthened; but a period arrives 
when its weight becoming supe »# w4o 
the adhesion, it is detached, and falls 
down. The weight of this column 
when it is about to fall, indicates the 
proportion of the resistance to be over- 
come, in order to detach tfie disk. 
When the fluid is of a nature to sink 
instead of using in the capillary tube, 
the column supported, resembles in 
its form a kind of truncated tube: in 
this case, the analytical expression 
changes, and includes an additional 
element, that is, toe angle, which the., 
surface of the cone forms with the* 
disk of the glass. 

M. Laplace’s theory corrects in some 
measure, the well-known hydrostatical 
principle discovered by Archimedes, 
respecting the diminution of weight 
which a body experiences when 
dipped into a fluid. This diminution 
cannot be estimated merely by the 
weight of a volume of liqui^equal to 
the part of the body situated above 
2 G 2 
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ldvel. We must add ]to it, the jnain in‘ that condition till after the 
weight- of the ^uid removed by the harvest, when it Was manured with 
Capillary action . M. Monge considers lime in tlie proportion of twenty bolls 
the first part of this theorem, as a thing to the Scotch acre 5 the boll of Ifmt 
perfectly evident; and M. Laplace containing sixty Winchester bushels, 
enters into a rigorous demonstration From the situation of the ground, the 
of its truth, adding this reflection, mediuitf elevation of it from the water 
that what relates to the capillary ac- being 4 is feet, it was ploughed with a 
flbn, wholly disappears when a body single furrow in an oblique direction : 
is completely immersed in a fluid be- the lime cost Is. 2d. per boll, at the 
ncath its level. To put the last hand lime works, 16 miles distant; <it was, 
to the explanation of capillary effects, however, preferred to dung, as a ma- 
M. Laplace considers the curious nure, from the greater ease with 
phenomena, which thiu and very which, on account of its small weight, 
equal cylinders of steel exhibit when it could be carried to so great a height, 
they swim on the Surface of a fluid. The lime was laid upoft the ground 
However they may be brought into during the winter, and in spring the 
contact, after several oscillations, they land was ploughed a second time, in 
are not slow in unitiug throughout a contrary direction to the former 
their length, as if they formed but ploughing, and then sown with oats; 
oqe plate. ^These compaiisons are re- a second crop of oats was raised upon 
marked by him as the' touch-stone of it the following year; the next crop 
theories, and it is added by M. De- was pease, and it was then sownrougn 
lambre, that M. Laplace intends to with barley or bigg, and grass-seeds, 

f mbU»hau intei eating addition to his to convert it into pasture. In the oat 
heotv. crop Mr. Allan sowed one boll per 

' A kind of gauze made of iron wire acre, and reaped seven, 'and in the 
has been described by a member of pease crop he sowed three firlots and 
the Institute, the last improvement of two pecks on the acre, and reaped on 
which by M. liochon, was varnished an average eight bolls* The expence 
With a transparent glue, to serve xis a t>f the process was about four pounds 
substitute for horn lanterns on boaid the Scotch acre, and he estimates the 
ships of war. This/ gauze, covered average value of the land, in its pre- 
with a thin coating of . plaister, it is sent state of improvement, at between 
conceived might cover ships and fifteen and twenty shillings per arte, 
buildings and preserve them from fire, His complete success has induced him 
am^re a too supposed to be very use- to convert several adjoining pieces 
fuiin theatrical decorations which are of land into pastuie, by a similar pio- 
ao vfery liable to such accidents. The cess, 
only obstacle to the use of this gauze, — — -* 

i» its present want of flexibility: but An extinct Volcano, in Merionethshire, 
M. Ilochon, according to the present Communicated by Mr, Donovan . 
report, by the aid of chemistry, does ^iMrlESE particulars of so extraor- 
nqt despair of finding a remedy for k dinary a nature to the Scientific 
this imperfection. M* Deiambres ob- world, relative to the antient state of 
ject in reading this Memoir was to Oader Idris, one of the mosit cele^ 
call the attention of chemists aud na- bra ted Cambrian mountains, are the 
turalist* to the subject. mult of attentive observation, and 

t * indubitable evidence. 

transactions of the hiohland The remarkable appearance of this 
- society. ' stupendous mountain attracted the 
A^n Account of the Improvement of a attention of Mr. Donovatrabout seven 
JV barren Ground , covered with years ago. He was then led to con- 
' Meath in an elevated Situation, in the sider from a variety of Circumstances, 
* County qf Peebles, ' By Mr James thatVhe original form of the mountain 
* Allan, ■ ' must have undergone very material 

MiE method pursued in this im- alteration occasioned, as he con- 
X provepaent watf ploughing the ceived, bythe powerful eflect* of the 
g»ound*t intervals of leisure, during volcanic explosion; but his remark* 
the summer, and suffering it to re* wtie not sufficiently precise to autU*. 
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rise the assertion* 8ipce that period suggestion it should k nentioped, 
he has examined the mountain in a that, ttys summit of the irumntaiu is 
less cursory manner, more especially covered with an immense wreck' of 
in the summei of 1807, wften tie was the stones, ejected as it is presumed 
at full leisure to devote some time to from the crater at the time of this ex- 
this interesting subject of inquiry, plosion; it would be difficult other- 
aud bis observations, in the latter in- wise to account for the vast profusion 
stance, tend entirely to eoiffirm the of those stones scattered in all direc- 
idea first suggested. In support of tions about the loftiest elevations,%nd 
this opinion, Mr. Donovau his now which/ from the confused manner in 
added to his museum abundant exam- which they are dispersed, must have 
pies of different kinds of lava, pumice, been thrown into their present situa- 
and other volcanic matters of the most tion by no small violence. Myriads 
unequivocal character, collected by of these stones have borne a regular 
himself from the sides and base of the crystallized form, though from their 
mountain, aud also a suite of there- great bulk and weight they have for 
markable and singularly formed co- the most part suffered mateiUl injury 
lutnnar chr>stals of basalt, that are in the general convulsion. The usual 
scatteied in profusion about the lot- length of these cnstals is from tfiiee 
tiest summit, and dills sui rounding to six or ten feet in length: some 
the crater. measure even fifteen or twenty, and 

'JJhe general aspect of this crater is one in particular, which Mr. Donovan 
exactly’ that of Mount Vesuvius, ex- has seen, was tweifty*two feet three 
eept that one of its sides is bioken inches long. They are however slow- 
down, by which means the abyss of this der in proportion to the length. 
fuQuel-shaptd excavation is more The substance of the^e crystals is of 
completely disclosed than in the Ve- the basalt kind, and correspond very 
savian mountain; and it is this side of nearly with some varieties of the M lavt 
Cadcr Idris which affords the most of Una, desenbed by Dolo- 

illustrative examples of porous stones, mieu, aud Paujas de ht. Fond; aud 
these formings immense beds on the in the form of its cnstals agrees with 
declivities a few inches only in many others of the ba suites pmmalujuc of the 
instances below the surface of the last author. In the nl*ptunian theory 
earth. A number of these porous it is not indeed admitted as a basalt, 
stones lately found in this spot by Mi. but as ajiorphvry argil. It isthe 
Donovan, exhibit evident maiks of porphir-tclutfor of Werner, and poi- 
stroifg ignition aud vitrification, some phyry slate, or clinksto ne porp hyry 
are i educed to the state of slags, while of Jamieson. T " 

others have all the cellular appearance The suite of the*e stupendous ervs- 
and lightness of pumice. taU, which Mr. Donovau collected 

Without entering upon any di«cus- from the summit of Cader Idris last 
sion as to the^ relative meiits of the summer, and has lately added to his 
tteptunian and vulcanian theoues, it museum, cousins of a small trihedial 
must be admitted, that the agency of column, about eighteen inches in 
water might have contributed mate* leagth ; a tetrahedral column of much 
riaiiy to affect tligse Changes in the superior size, an inteiesting portion of 
primitive form of the Cader Idris a pentagonal column, aud another of 
mountain, which have evidently taken the same figure about four feet in 
place. But with respect to the ejater length, and having the termination of 
itself, this appears v.ery dearly to have the crystal complete. The Utter is 
dei ived its origin from the violence of estimated at about five* hundred 
an explosion upwards; in which a very weight f but this is still exceeded bv 
considerable portion of the highest another of a somewba^ compressed 
eminence was torn from its native bed hexagonal figure with an oblique ter- 
of rocks, apd thrown to a considerable initiation. The whole of these are 
height over the other paits of the verypejfbct, and extremely well de- 
mountain. In continuation of thi* fined. 
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Varieties, literary and m&osophicaL; 

With Notices iespe6ting Men of Letters, Artists, and Warki 
„ in Hand, fyc, fyc. ♦ 

H EBREW Literature.— -Mr. wood-cuts, will embellish these pub* 
L/ Cohen has in the press, a lications 
splendid edition of a controversial Mr.Kidd, editor of Ruhnkeniana, is 

work, entitled, Sacjed Tiuths, $ul- preparing^ new edition of Dawes's 
dressed to the Children of Israel, re- Miscellanea Critica, for the 4 Cam- 
siding in the British Empire, contain- bridge press* 
ing Strictures on the Book, entitled The following works are in the Cla- 
44 The 'New Sanhcdiin, and Causes rendon press— Lowth on the Sacred 
and Consequences of the French Em- Poetry of the Hebrews, % vols. 8vo. 
^^peror’s Conduct towards the Jews, —Vita Abdollatiphi, Arabian and 
written by W. Hamilton Reid / tend- Latin. — Griesbach’s Greek Testa- 
ing to shew that, the Jews can gain inent, 2 vols. 8vo.— Bishop Burnett’s 
nothing by altering their present be-' Abi idgement of the History of the 
lief, proving the local restoration to Reformation, 8vo. &c. 
the Laftd of Propiise, and clearly de- In tho course of the present month, 
irionstrating that Bonaparte is not the Mr. Walter Scott w ; ll publish a com- 
Mdn— the promised Messiah. Mi*, plete edition of the works of John 
Cohen, who is an ingenious machinist, Dryden, with a life of the author, and 
and resides in the West of England, notes, critical and explanatory. This 
is patronized by the Duke of Bedford, edition will be comprised in eighteen 
JLoid Clifford, Viscount Courtenay, volumes, demy and royal 8 vo. and is 
Earl Mount Edgecumbc, and several the first attempt, after the lapse of 
other noblemen. more than one hundred years since 

The Rev. M. Hill/fcf Homerton, is the death of Dryden, of furnishing a 
preparing for the press Animadver- complete edition of his works, 
sions on the Rev. W. Par ry’s M htric- Mr. W T right, of Kentish-Town, pur- 

tures on the Origin of Moral Ev 1, poses to commence a course of Lec- 
&c.” with an Appendix containing tures, during this month, on English 
Stiictures on the Rev. W. Rennet’s Elocution, in which he will endea* 
44 Iiemaiks on a recent Hypothesis on vour to advance a theory, shewing, 
the Origin of Moral Eyil, of c.” that, even prosaic oratory, is more 

Mr. Samuel Roolenas neaiiv finish- nearly allied to music than has been 
e d a Tra nslation of the select Works hitherto observed. He will delineate 
of AIFfShy^Van Leueuhoek, from the the different passions of the soul, and 
original Dutch and Latin Editions, display each, with appropriate speei- 
published by the author, and will mens from the poets. These lectures 
rorui 2 volumes Quarto. have peculiar reference to the drama. 

Dr. Jarroid (Author of Dissertations The educations and qualifications, the 
in answer to Mr. Maithus’s Essay on natural and artificial requisites, ne- 
tbe Princij lr pf Population) will, in a cessary to form the accomplished 
few days, have i -ady for publication comedian/ will be enumerated, toge- 
Anthrdpologia,or Dissertations on the ther with a slender investigation of 
Form and Colour of the Person of character as applied to the drama; 
Man, with incidental remarks. this, and the oratory of the senate, the 

Literature will shortly receive an bar, and the pulpit, willbe elucidated 
English Variorum Edition of Sir with readings, and specimens uniform 
Thomas Mare's Utopia, formed upon to each subject. The whole is to be 
the basis of the first English edition comprised in eight lectures, including 
in 1555. It v will also contain notes the introductory one. 
llustrative of the manners and senti- Dr. Charles Burney has made con* 
nentsof the times. This work will siderabie progress in an Abridgement 
consist of % volumes octavo ; 'and ano- of Bishop Peirson, on the Creed, for 
her impression of a small number is the use of the upper forms of schools, 
ilso to appear in one quarto volume. Mrs. Murray, tbe author of Men- 
k head of More, by Sciiveo, and some toria, has in the press, Mentorial Lee* 
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turei, comprising remarks on the 
higher branches of -female education. 

Mr.Hill, of Hinckley, if preparing a 
work on Diseases of the Bones, which 
produce Distortions of 'the Spine and 
Limbs ; in which the medical, surgi- 
cal, and mechanical modes of treat- 
ment will be considered, and the latter 
mode illustrated by plates. 

Mr. Francis Bailey hds in the press 
an Analytical Treatise on the Doc- 
trine of Interest and Annuities, which 
will contain several new and useful 
tables on the subject, together with 
their various applications to different 
questions in finance, &c. 

A new edition of the plays of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, is preparing for 
publication. The tasks of collation 
and criticism, will be executed with 
the Editor’s greatest industry and best 
judgement; and* ample recourse will 
be had to the manuscript notes of the 
late Dr. Farmer, written in the folio 
edition of that author, of which the 
editor is in possession. Whilst ela- 
borate editions of Massinger, Jonson, 
and even Shirley, are announcing, the 
public will surely attend to any at- 
tempt to retrieve from the trifling 
comments of Theobald, Sympson, and 
Seward, or the more careless ones of 
Colman, an author, who, in the opi- 
nion of some critics, deserves to rank 
next to Shakespeare. 

An important improvement in the 
preparation of the essential article of 
the pharmaCopaeia, calomel, has been 
recently ' introduced by Messrs. Luke 
Howard and company, Chemists. It 
consists in a peculiar mode of con- 
ducting the final sublimation by fire ; 
by which the vapour of the calomel, 
instdad of being suffered to concrete, 
as usual, into a solid cake, at the upper 
..part of the vessel, is thrown out into 
water, where it is instantly condensed 
into a white powder, possessing the im- 
palpable fineness of a precipitate. The 
imperfect operations of grinding and 
levigating are thus superseded, and 
the defects which have so generally 
been complained of in the medicine, 
from this cause remedied. The* pro- 
duct is lighter than levigated calomel, 
iu consequence of its greater com- 
minution ; three parts by weight occu- 

E the some space as Jive of the 
, 

M. Douett Richardott, a French 


agriculturist, ha* long practised with 
success, a new method of curing cattle 
whose stomachs are swoln from hav- 
ing fed upon wet forage. It, consists 
in administering to the v animat, "the 
twentieth part of a pound of gun- 
powder, mixed in a pint of milk, when 
first seired with the colic from eating 
glass or clover highly charged with 
aew. This remedy was long ago an- 
nounced in the French journals, but 
M. Richardott has been the first to 
publish the results of its application. 

M. Alliare, a French chemist, has 
published a new method of scouring 
wool, which consists in dipping it re* 
pcutedly in a lye of quick-lime. The 
chalky 'earth forms an animal so$p< 
wi\h the grease. By this means the 
wool is speedily and economically 
scoured, and without altering its qua- 
lity. 

A new method of gathering Apples.— 
A large canvas sail-cloth is stretched 
under the tree, with a strong twine at 
each comer, whereby it is fastened to 
the but-end of a pitch- fork; the four 
forks are then stuck firmly into the 
ground, three of them being equi- 
distant, and the fourth rather nearer 
to the first, the position forms a kind 
of fuunel to receive the apples. The 
gatheier mounts into this cloth, and 
drops the apples into it, so that they 
roll gently down into the basket. The 
fwiit being gathered in thifc-awwiwer 
with much ease, and without damage, 
as to bruises. A ladder is contrived 
expressly for the purpose : it is about 
eighteen feet long, and has two legs 
of the same length, fastened by iron 
joints to its top. #When it is in use,, 
these all diverge like the corner-rafters 
of a ti iangular roof, and at about four 
feet from the ground a hook is fixed 
to each Ifeg, and to the ladder, for the 
purpose of stretching out a triangular 
cloth, which ends m a funnel, like 
the hopper of a mill. The gatherer 
mounts the ladder, and throws the 
fruit as he strips it from the surround- 
ing boughs into the cloth, from whence 
it rolls down the funnel into baskets, 
successively removed* as they become 
full. 

America . 

The business of reprinting is carried 
on to a great extent in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Bradford of that city, is publi&- 
ing Dr. Rees’s Cyclopedia,' with con- 
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. side raid* additions by ‘Americans, learned pamphlet on the Art of Foun- 

• The engavings are said to* be fully dery among the Antients, and on the 
equal to the London edition. Dr. casting of the celebrated horses* of 
Gregory's Dictionary is reprinting at Ohio, which have successively adorned 
New York; and a new edition of *• The the Hippodrome at Constantinople, 
WonderM>f Nature and Art,” is cbm- the Piazza of ht. Mark at Venice, and, 
pleted at Philadelphia, with large ad- lastly, a triumphal arch raised in ho- 
ditions, particularly to the article non r of Napoleon at Pajcis* This valo- 
United State*, which U almost new. style work contains the History of the 
This work makes fourteen volumes in state of society among the Assyrians, 
eighteens. The Ptrlosophi cal Society Etruscans, and Greeks.— rNotices of 
at Philadelphia has a yolu me of Tran- those celebrated sculptors who have 

■•sactions in the prc^ A Statistical cast metal horses and Svadripet ,— An 
Account of the United states, pub- essav upon the art of casting among 
dished by Mr. Blodgct, of Washington the Romans.— The history of the Oon- 
£jty, in one volume, will be continued; stantinopolitan horses, with reflections 
and an Annual Register, Upon a Bri- on the school to which the artist may 
tish plan, is in agitation. The Agri- have belonged.— An account of the 
cultural Society at Philadelphia has repeated dangers to which these horses 
revived its labours; a volume of its were exposed at Constantinople, and 
Communications arc in the press: it of their removal from thence by the 
contains a copious description of the Venetians. It is peculiarly remarka- 
grand bridge over the Schuylkill, cor- ble that these horses were cast upward* 
recting the errors of Mr. Janson. of 2000 years ago, and have been ex* 
Scarcely a year passes, now it seems, hibited as trophies of victory, in four 
without new improvements in Arne- ofthe principal revolutions of Europe. 
*rica being announced or completed. A gentleman, who has very recently 
Roads and canals are cutting through visited Paris, speaks thus of thcMusee 
the immense wilds, which will connect Napoleon, or Napoleon Museum:— 
the eastern and western waters. Ship- “ It is impossible to convey to you 
building is going on largely, and, to any idea that would be adequate to 
complete all, agriculture is improving the impression which this precious 
every year, owing to the. diffusion of collection of all that is great, rare, 
the red clover, aided byalie magical and fine in art, so forcibly makes upon 
effects of Gypsum, which trebles the any observer who has been refined by 
cW^ihas ^covered thousands of education. The C/ie/’-rf>7:rcsof paint- 
Acres ot woi n out land, that have since ing and sculpture, all that remains 
produced fine crops of grain. in preservation of the works of the 

Denmark . inimitable Greek sculptors; those 

The Supreme Court of Justice at breathing marbles which embellished 
Copenhagen has lately laid before the the Temples of" Athens and Rome, 
King, an account of all the criminals and before which, the antient ^orld 
in the Danish dominipm, including bowed in a spirit of piety, as to the 
Iceland, and the colonies in the East semblances of their Gods, and in a 
and West Indies, and on whom sen- spirit of enthusiasm, as to the sem* 
te nee was passed in IftOfl. From this blance^of their heroes, are collected 
it appears that two hundred and five and placed in the saloons of the 
criminals, eighteen of whom were Louvre. Those superb pictures, which 
foreigners, were sentenced in that year ornamented the Vatican of Rome, and 
it 0 corporal punishment: viz. five for the rich gallery of the Housed Me- 
murder; eightfor other capital crimes, dici, with those exquisite altar-pieces,’ 
seven for forgery, and the rest for in- executed by Raphael ; the St. Jerom, 
ferior offences ; so that the number of by Guido; the 1 1 lustrations ,of the 
criminate in proportion to the wholes Christian Faith, by Titian, Rubens, 
population of the kingdom and the Dominichino, Morlilo, Leonardo da 
colonies, is as one to ten thousand. Vinci, N. Poussin, Le Brun, the Ca- 
Whata virtuous people! racci, &c. are here associated in one 

J'paiice. vast display of all, perhaps, which is 

JMr. Seitz, with the assistance of M. attainable by human genius. * The 
Millin, has published a curious and eyes of the curious are at first pleas- 
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iogly fatigued tnth thi* sudden burst my’s fire. An experiment yra* lately 
of imitative radiance. The objects of made by M. Bo ache, In the' Gattjh\ 
fasci nation are too numerous for any rles Plantes, at Paris* to ttf t|ie effect 
to be enjoyed rationally, until the per- of electricity, applied to gun batteries, 
turbatioo of astonishment has ceased. Instead w guns, he fired loO rockets 
and the senses begin their appeal to on large sticks, in the gspdenj the 
the iudgment, upon the respective rockets wpre all connected by an ir^n 
excellence of each production of the wiic, and one spark caused tlufra all to 
pencil of aH. explode at the same imtant. 

The Mu^ee des Monument Francois Qtrmany 

is now plaied4n the street of the Petits An cxtenvjv c work of considerable 

Augustins in the house fos,ncily he- importance to the antiquities and phi- 
longing to that order. These venora lwopliy of language, nas been pub-**, 
bie remains were chiefly biought from lulled at Berlin, by the Abbe (*luiics 
the Roval Abbey of St. Dennis, which Denina. It extends to three lafge 
wis pillaged dining the late r^volu- volumes 8 \o and includes not onlv a 
tion. 1 be v ai e now arranged m or disquisition on the elementary sounds; 

- do*, and fonn a representation of the and other principles of universal 
state of suilptuie in France, duilng grammar, hut a copious explanation 
the seveial ages, in which these sepul- of the differences and correspon- 
chres were made, dtn&es existing between the Kufo- 

It is otdered by Napoleoft that all pean languages ; with a theory to 40 
the intennediate stieets between the count for them, and ascertain the root 
, i'anousel and the Louvre, shall be or original stock from whence they 
demolished, am! another galleiy coi- weie derived. 

1 responding with that of the Lou vie The Pol} autography, or the art of 
which extends fiom that palace to the multiplying designs, commonly calleji 
Thiullencs shall be built with au open stone prinmg, is now piactised three 
aicade. The ultimate object of this diffeient ways. Instead of copper, 
improvement, is to forma vast parade, fine blocks of a fine-grajned calcare- 
ou which the Emperor may be able ous stone, are now used, But the 
to pass in leview a body of troops, manner of prep&liug this stone is still 
amounting to 100,000 men, including kept a seciet. However, the first and 
infantry and cavalry. primary ijanner of opeiating on the 

In the beginning of this month, a prepared stone, is by tracing on it 
Deputation of the Members of the with an ink, prepared for the p ul pose. 
Institute belonging to the Class of and a ‘•teal-pen, whateveilTcIesfred to 
French Language and Literature, was be punted, whether wijting, musical 
admitted to an audience of the Em- uotes, or figures. But it a writing 011 
f peror T M. Cheap 1 addressed his Ma- paper with the ink composed for tins 
jesty in a speec b f describing the pro- purpose, be transferred from the pa^cf 
gress of Literature since the veur 17#9, to the stone, a number of impressions 
to which his Majestv made the follow- may be taken otl , and the mps^oor- 

i *ng answer:*- “ Genllepicn, foi the; rect faa sittuU, may be 111 a cited at 
? rench language having heroine the will. The printing also mav be bfegpii 
universal language, we have to thank us soon as the ink in dry. It has olsar 
you, and the ingenious men who have been discover d that the materials of 
sat, apd still sit among you.— I set a which the ink is composed may bo 
fiigh value on the successful issue of made into crayon* ; which being 
* your labours, which* are equally ad- tiaced on the stone, would much fau* 
vantageous iu enlightening my people, iitafe the multiplication of drawings, 
and in promoting the glory of my The thiid mode may be property 
*rt>wn.~- J have heard your Address called t\\£ art vf en greeting on stptu : 
witBtotisfactum, and you majnely on for it consists in excavating th»*tpna 
m v protection.” b, means of the point ait$ grayef. 

The French are endeavouring to This wo* hist reduced U puictico in 
make an improvement in the art of the spring rf j»oy, by M . C basics 
gunnery, by effecting a dischaige of Stiolmfcr, who hi ought the sc ci el of 
camion bv njeaus ot„ electricity, with- preparing btopc, fiom Munich# and 
•ut exposing the gunners to the ena- has MiKCpiactised it at Stattjard. Mr. 
Lmvj?usai Vol. IV 2 H 
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*li« tWmjjSftl or broad&t ' 9&itntid4. * 
iiTK**jth great facility,* >It *Uo*«kes TkrSwto Alimnaok* wki chare of 

fcftfch fes* ifnfc thawfi cngjuviug tin ^aritims w>d tnostly contain ?* 
copper; and if will fikewb» imitate «*$*k}erabk- xpiantity of blatter, hojth 
/having* oultoootl. M.pEtta, who tothe h>efcrh and German kugoa#*$, 
has tfot-u shaie in the stone parent at still maintain their celebrity* Most 
gjtnttgard, intends to publish one of of them contain several engravings 
«£eMlvefs songs; the words to be <?»- and maps, oh wood or Copper, 'fie 
fffavvd oil stone with th ograx n . The H 1 uchende Butt, or Lame Mensengf i » 
music, to which this song has been in German, is one of old standing, 
set* drill be printed from uniting with The •* Ktienues Helvttiennes" is still 
a pen, and* the publication i» to be pi inted at Lausanhe, mid the 41 Etrwi- 
furthcr, cmbellKned with a fronth- *»es hibour^eohes," conducted hj M. 

* piece, designed in chalk, by M. g eefe, Laliye d'Epiuay, contains a variety of 
director of the Gallery at Stuttgard. information relatise to SwiUoiiaftd, 

tlu&ua. not to be found in urtv other publica- 

An excellent Memoir on the Mines tion. An Exhibition of painfingsat Zn- 
of Siberia,* hds been published at Pe- rich has only been introduced within* 
tersburgh. Bv this h appears that the these few years past : that of 1807 con- 
celebrated mine at Altai produce* tained about ISO pictures a*ul drawings, 
annually I , $00,000 pounds of or* 'Ji‘ c mostly landscapes; these amounting 
average of its produce, ftom the year to 70 in Humber with about twenty 
1745 to 17US, may be estimated in poi hails; thiee bistoiical pieces, foul 
silver and gold at about forty -four subjects of the cbSce, hone*, &c. the 
millions of iotibles, which is ftcarlv rest flowers and fruits, -allegorical, 
j>ne million per annum. It is worked domestic, and others, i dative to the 
lit the expense of the crown. Swiss costume. 

MEMOIRS OF REMARK A OLE PERSONS. 

M ARY Ann Talbot, otkirxusc Miss Talbot’s next remove was te 
John Taylor, lecently the bouse of a Mr. Muker, at ISew- 
ecased* i> said to lune been a natural poit, in Shropshire, whose couduc t 
daughter of the late EaiKI alhot, and and austerity of manners she bitterly 
the v yohrtgest of sixteen which her complained of. Mr. S. however, In- 
$^he&ia*d by that nobleman, with traduced hef to Captain Essex Bowjm, 
whom hfe kept a correspondence for of t*c 82d /oot, wht> paid hei pufti- 
inany years; but of whom M. A. < ular attention, and whom she was 
Tdlbtit knew so little, mold than that told to coupler as her futyreguio- 
itie waf horn in Lincoln s- 1 mi -hie Ids, dun. The Captain hi ought Jtfks 
In 1778, that she used to look upon Talbot to town, and as she sa\s, threw 
an elder lister as being her nmthei. off the mask which had till then ton# 
llermbther, it seems, dying in child- ceated the \iiiaic, wl.eu intimidated 
hgd, she was sent to nurse at the vif- by his manners, r and not knowing of 
'Jgge of W or then, near Shiewsbury, any f.itmd near hu, she “ became 
where *h« continued till she was fiip every thipg he tould<4e»irc/' 1# 
ye&tt* of age, when she was -seat bv fact/ his regiment bcfc&g onleusd tu 
Mime friend of her father to aboaid- St. Domuigo, she says, 4he Chpthiw 
Jog-school at' Chestef, wheiy she re- remarking kef iigure was weft suited 
mined nine Veais. I)ui ibis time forthe purpose, he proposed, audUht* 
found a" friend i« her ontytwr- consented to go whb k,n to eWWcst 
/lying sifcRM, who n^itd a* Mr* Indies, Su tfie wuilal capacity of his 
^ViUon;saTrciahii,i^><>iihtVaies. £x*t bov! /I'lns occurred it* Mtffth, 
Mlw? aho, like tier nlothcr, ;hc<i * Hi \7d&\ sittW which, as ft' W4Wi 
HUU4>u‘th. t1iu> s la tei told M. A. a^iecd upon, $he received the nause 
Tdhliot jdic mine ^he \\as % known b\ of John T^islor. Up >Wp uh«mA 
before ftpr .ttuii i.u , It wav the 'lion, she cumpfamcd, that this CupbwU 
M^s l)%er, dicing the flume of the* how u Ueuad Ik/ a* a mpnial^- 
1 ,4Ml\ she ifj IfwAijt. t up ir* b Ui*N t.ciei suictip'i L-^ to lj! W’*h 
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him, c%t* 

panx. ' # v , 4 pmyWgdf thm«gfe tkp&m In* m 

* Al$t* OwIniQ they |r*un<W4w dlfuya, Kjh 4hifc &>ci fct % faigfcefc 
t» join the- tra#* <ta % qoWilWt rmsfarfape fa repew anot&?* wdUUdi 
maifer the *)*% of York wh*3* tjhp b^a^nAft^JU tfc*rwepfeefcipkfa* 
Captain, prpppsIdAfiaL font *s faofc i? through fie* thigh* a, iitflp v wbe** 
Lpy*Mary AmX4^>t, §hou}4 ; bp4»c* tqp knee. af thp t »ame kg. In tWt 
tatporphosed ipt6 a,drmpme/« atfier- [pliable st#c »fie lav till the engage* 
wF* fie threatened fa hive hersphjt njent was overt After arriving, aft 
Upifie country ap4 so !4 & bjfaYfr Spfthead* sh# wft* conveyed to IjUtUr 
mvii^arrivo^inFrwlilfiauiteri, hospital; Captain, llcrvey, during 
towards the conclusion of the riege four montfw she wat under curp,«up^ 
of Valenciennes# she received two her with ippnev; hut, a$ soon as 
vfotfnds; the firs& fro*%a musket Mh she.wa* discharged fattn tn * sMrgcpn# 
glancing bKvfpno thp Vpa^ apd tb# she entered on board the, Vesuvius, 
collar lionet the* otbci# on tfift snap 11 In this vessel in which she served to& a 
of tin* hack, fppro the broad-* Word nf midshipman# she was some months 
an Austrian troqper* ti|c latter wa$ affef taken by twpFrewd* privateers* 
'opposed to ha#vg beep accident#). and camed into Dunkirk. Howdver# 
Yaippciennes, she s^y*. bbd.pp sooner, slip was at IpngtU exchanged apd ar* 
surrendered, than she learnt that her rived jn London# but not till &hp had 
persecutor Captain Bo^co , had fallen made a voyage to New York, with an 
in the attack Hera ^ confesses she American, who engaged her at Dttp- 
had njuc h difficulty in concealing < kjrk. 

the hidden cbm?ai*far of a woman. This Captain# whose name vm 
and in sliding the tegr <jfaefa fiis file, Field, ban- a vary comfortable hdtoiMk. 
however unworthy.* jn finding the and family in Rhode island* and as 
body of the (’aptoba, 4 s^ems# she euMwroioe wa* one in a|l potties of 
now discovered somnlftter^from Mr,, pjeuspre, the great partiality of the 
filmker# which gaw* rise t<vsuph sus-’ Captain’s niece gave her a gffcat dc^t 
pilous respecting hpr, family a? zuade of uneasiness, a* the farmer went so 
tier resolve to desert and retprn to far as to make Mary Ajmi Talbot a 
Rngtipd ; hence, digitising herself voluntary offer of her bond in mar- 
in a sailor’* babjt# slw tiavpUcd to rjage; and, at length would not be 
Lu%erabonrg f where find* 0 # her error satisfied* tilbshe sat far her miniature, 
ami wapt of fi lends apd mw>% &Ue at New \>rk, taken in tl^ full uniform 
was obliged to, engage with the Cap- dress of an American office**** With 
tain of a Freupfi higger privateer# this *hip she aijytod in the Thames# 
whom sfa* supposed tc uhav e been a near RotlzerUitU^, on the 20th of Mo- 
morcb^ta^u^ W M V*B^ cri 4M vember# J79(h Whfivt lying here, 
fan/* montii§ SPf yupce^ she nearly killed ope of the crew# 

whence had fa^e good,tprtpnc to ^ wj<p attempted to rob the oa v bih in 
fallen in witfi, apd c^ur#o ( bw* Lord night# Sooh after this, going on 
Howe'< fleet in tbo chaimch bh? sfiorc# pressed apd takep ou 

was atftenvardy statfanyd op board thg bfr^rd the tender, off tine Tower* 
flrupfwiek, as slve eq^s. in tip? .where# discovering her sex# she WSs 
wen's pJkrnsfYto act in the caj>pc4y <w 1 derailed. v 

pov4<r mwhy” Oajnyn #*' Resolving not to go to sea again, 

kngth# learning hen wo}e Wffa r )‘» 8 b c took * Wgiag in the Strand* but, 
ipade her his principal calun ))oy> going to Somerset Home, to solicit 
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service of her copnif\\ Tfiis Wound who made a Subscription focher# umi 
nbove the ancle of h^r f^ftrlt^ was twelve shillings settled upon her, 
caused' bye grape shot# t|i tp str^clf tifi she could get the money due to 
the aftermost brace of the gtfit, which fier fioip government Some of the 
rebounding an (he deck, lodged iu, genttemen then advised her to break 
her Ug* uotwithetund*$g Wm<3*# ^he >n *i>elfof tlie masculine Irajbit sfie was 
ri^e three tunes without used tn, but to no purpose. Aft# 
2 H ^ 
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tfcfft, Mta^jr Aaii'Talbof confessed the 

f leas ttre she received front occasion- 
Hv' dressing herself as a sartor, And 
afso a propensi ty that had gained upon 
Iter in drinking spirituous liquors ; 
fcwt/ what was most singular, the ball 
she received in her leg, in June 1794, 
on board the Brunswick, which could 
iWsrer be extracted by the surgeon 
with safety, ‘worked itself out hi Fe- 
bruary 1797. Her leg afterwards get- 
ting worse, she went into St. Btitho- 
lomew’s hospital, when wearing her 
""sailor's dress, she was pleaded with 
being taken for a man in the womens 
ward. She afterwards petitioned to 
tile Duke of York, from whom she 
obtained five guineas, *und to the 
qneen; and, in the meanwhile, be- 
came a gold-wire worker, with a Mr. 
m Lover, till her leg getting worse, she 
went into ' St. * George’s hospital, 
where she remained seven months. 
After this, a ladv of the name of 
Baynes supported her for a consi- 
derable time at her own expense. 

Some time^aftef, hot wishing to he 
!)iirthen?ttme to this lady, the J)uke 
of Norfolk mAde her a present; she 
a^o o’idited other persons ‘of quality. 
Jn^eonscque&ce of wearing hair-pow- 
der without a licence, she Was some 
time After that summoned before the 
commissioners ; hut this *abo proved 
k wind-fall in her fa v out*. Th? gen- 
tlemen, like' tlie magistrates at Bow- 
Htrect,'-be4nng Her storv, to the ex- 
it erne mortification of the informer, 
made her a handsome present 
Jt ought to have been noticed, that 
while in the hospital, one of the sur- 
geons offered her half-a-crown a week 
as ianj* As she lived, Open condition 
of having h el body When she died: 
this she not only refused, but resolved 
to take no more medicines while she 
remained with them, lest they should 
hasten her dissolution. 

Doomed to more misfortunes, it 
was her hard fate afterwards to he 
knocked down and kicked upon her 
lame leg, by an infuriated barber, of 
the uaine of Spraggs, who it seems, 
took her fof* another iVail one, who 
, owed hint for a wig; for this, *he 
prosecuted him’ successfully at the 
quaijer sessions held at Clerkcnwell, 
when Mr. Sylvester, the present* re- 
corder, pleaded her cause gratuitous- 
ly, and even made hef^present. She 


Afterwards had the hftfttur of being 
introduced to the queen at Bucking- 
ham-homer whose band she wa$ or-* 
deted to kiss* She th#n received five 
guineas from Lord Morton, and was 
by him ordered, nna future dav, to' 
attend at the War-office, in hei \$mfor'* 
di'tss, to receive half a year's p&vment 
of her Majesty’s bounty ; which, Hhe 
accordingly did, in the name of .John 
Taylor; tins was in August !799. 

She was afterwards ^ though not 
averse to going into a public-house 
to drink a 44 tankard of porrer,”) a 
member of the Thc»pian Societv, in' 
Totten ham -Court Road, 4ml perform- 
ed Floranthe in the Mountaineers; 
Adeline in the Battle Of Hexham ; 
Lady Helen in. the Children of the 
Wood; the Queen in Richard the 
Thiid; Mrs. Scott in the Village 
Lawyer; and Jack Hawser in Bam an 
Day. Being committed to Newgate 
for debt, she says, she frequently 
joined in convivial parties there, haid- 
ly to be credited, with her follow- 
risoners, of a temper congenial to 
cr own ; howeve . her station \xi 
the wnmcuY-ward retimed her to be 
locked up at ten o’clock, these plea- 
sures were reckoned but of short 
duration. On one .of these nights, 
she dressed in men’s clothes, amVtook 
the chair. Ft is much to be icgretfed, 
that the rest of the memoirs* of this 
Unfortunate female could only be 
made up from a scries of low adven- 
tures, and of habits equal! v as 
derogatory^to bet sex as to her 
birth. ItWm improbable, that her 
health wasTmpaired, and her disso- 
lution brought on by some of these 
hahitfc ; for which, however, sire me- 
rited an uncommon degree of excuse. 
With respect to her origin, which is 
most singular, dne anecdote ought 
not to He omitted. 44 When,'* says 
Vhcf 44 1 Wa< about nine years of age, 
my sister took me from Chester to 
Trevalyn, for a few davs visit, I had 
taken her tod>e m ; v mother, ami when- 
ever 1 speaking td* her, called her as 
such; one day while in her own room, 
she ojpened a kind of cabinet, and 
taking* a miniature picture from a 
diawer, I asked her wfibitwas? she 
burst into tears, add told me >he was 
not my mother, , but that lady in the 
picture was, whose Daughter she also 
wa% and my only surviving sister,- 



and would endeavour to discharge It# ,e& either by the 
dfciy of both in herself towards tne. atits of the family to whom' they ft-* 
-The, miniature represented a female late; though the leading ci rctitnifoitM' 
of a “small size; and very delicateap- *ccs, with a portrait of this* heroine/ 
pea ranee, with a remarkable blu£ spot were published fimr tears ago. 1 Maty ^ 
ott the forehead between the eyes-, A ivn Ta)bof during the last two ye?*! 
Mv4ister* s she says, was so inuebagi- of her life, was well known in the 
tated on the occasion, as not to tell neigh hour bond of PatpriK>st&r*Ro% ‘ 
ine my mother’s name; of this she though she died in the country, when* 
ever after remained in ignorance, she had retired for the benefit <pf .tap* 
h is extremely singular that not a liealtb, after being absent from totjm 
tittle of any of these particulars have but a very shotttime* 
either been contradicted or cocfirm- •*. > 

STATE OF PUBLIC’ AFFAIRS. ' ' ; 

^[^0 declare war requires only the nufactunng ; world. The real sense 
Jl consent of one party ; WNsjake of the people iu the city upon tWa 
peace two parties at least must cbft- subject cannot easily. be heard* If 
•cur. This is a truth, which has lone they meet in a common-hall, a mo- 
been • lost sight of in England; and, tion might be carried by a shew of 
.in fact, the old custom of not cuter- hqtid* against the ministry; hut,’ If 
ing into war without a previous dc- it came to a poli, the influence of the 
darafcion was attended with w many batik, the East India House, and siini- 
advantages, that we cannot hut wish lar bodies, would easily be seen. +h 
for it^ restoration.’ Perhaps, a farther is not therefore improbable, that the 
improvement is necessary ; and, if it manufacturing counties will cpnti- 
i* the province of the executive go- nue to petition, and dissatisfaction oa‘ 
vernmeot fb manage the fc Concern* of the continuance of the war will rise, 
war, it is no less thatof thedelibcra- and render negotiation more ditUcttlt;* 
tive that no war should be entered But, the question nagpiK, ami a veiv\ 
into without just 'and solid reasons, great question it is, what peace would 
The people of England are beginning you have, aud how would you have it 
to think on the subject of this war, made r We. have refused, the mink- 
the manufacturer?, particularly, are lets may say, the negotiations of A us* 
earnest on this head, afl&l various tria and Russia. \Ve are at war with 
meetings have been held in different all Europe, except HSwedgn, apd,$af- * 
parts of the country, which have dipia. These feeble allies cannot 
drawn up resohitions on the subject, assist us, and we see the enemy in- 
aud have signed petMpns to be p re- creasing in strength. If we oiler him 
settled to the king, tnlt the blessings now. terms of peace, it will be toou* 
of peace maybe restored to mankind, disadvantage; and,’ if we coirtinne the 
But, how comes it pass, that such am war, there arc no hopes of bringing it 
opinion should now begin to make to a more advantageous copaiusion. 
its way ? ,Whv should tjuch clamours Iu tain may t lie people say, why ar^ 
^he heard amongst merchants and ma- we brought into such a situation > 
nufacturers ? Why are the counties for the answer is plain. The war with 
silciUdu which manufactures lass pre- France has been, a popular war, - At 
vail? apd,*why doe3 not London lake the loginning of it, soon after the 
the lead upon so important an occa- French revolution, the great body of 
sion ? ‘ the people entered corcpalty Into all 

The latter is a*yemwp° rtant ques- the measures of tpc sovereigns united 
tion. The cry of London combines to destroy the liberty of Franve, uni- 
within itself tlic great commercial and ting to restore abrogated royalty and 
manufacturing interest*. Rut, Lon- a discarded nobility, and a co'ntempti- 
don is near' to the seaUif goqpmment, ble priesthood. X few, indeed, were 
* and government, being now the great* of a different opinion, and thought 
est customer, must have the greatest that England ought not to have'iti- 
sway with the persons who take the terfored with the agitation of the con* 
dead in tins commercial and the ma* tinent. They foresaw tlust the time 
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W» come I whet* the w woa to be j#»ntageous peace* Tfeahpoiftt aorte 
h*id io tfermot of tbeffco, and that to hove betN tost sight of, when the 
m Jbree w»W |^et#it£ the destmu:- administration io s©**naccoo»tablo » 
tjpm of that* evil* under which the Inanner rejected the Austrian 4 o<t 
continent of Europe had: sa lone ftu>iJio mediattons. * 

e oftncd: amd, which England Tb# %’t i*, that without an enlarged 

r the arfatest exertion# had freed it* v{eif of the question, 00 party *$ Jihdy 
seif at the famous anas of the re forma- to come to a geoorat am* proper con* 
tk»»*and tin* relation of j 6 && But* clipinjteipos this head, The conti* 
men who' thong hi and spoke ia this neat had many subjects to eompiahi 
manner* wcie tieated as Jacobins of, and they jsave rectified them*© 
and Democrats; every opprobioua their own satisfaction : they have do-, 
term was fi&cd upon them , the peo- stroyed raanv ancient prejudices, and 
■^le.of England were enraged against a* their situation is (hanged, the cus* 
the people of I ranee, for endeavour- toms of England, with respect to the 
ing to be free; they rejoiced in the continent, cannot remain the same, 
war* and they have obtained by it in* We have formed a certain code of ma* 
crease of taxes, additional disgrace, ritime laws* bv winch we choose to 
and not one object ter which the war regulate the sailing* upon the sea: 
was instituted* and, as long as we maintain a naval 

AU this may or mavnot lie true, superiority, we may support these 
t|ke people will sap. Whatever may laws. But the maintenance of these 
live been clone, the evil canuot be laws may not be beneficial to any 
repaii ed; hut, why should we persist party; -nd Europe, by excluding us 
in a conflict in which nothing is to be from her shores, has some weanw its 
obtained? We cannot prevent the her power to resist what she calls our 
emperor of the Fienck from doing tyranny. In fact, the maritime law# 
Wpfeot he pleases on the continent, are like all others, subject to arrange* 
Q-ur fleets may parade on the seas, meat: and there can be doubt* 
but they oannot prevent him from that this vai will uot end yvitbnut an 
taking povscSjtiou of kingdom after arrangement respecting them, its 
kingdom. W# icq uiie peace* because which the powers of the continent 
war dees m no good, and tan do us shall base a voice as well our* 
m good; and our indkistry is in dan- selves. 

ft#r #f being annihilated. ,Sueh, it In the mean time no small me on v«* 
may be replied, is the fortune of war. nience wiiffic felt onlv fioin (he Wai, 
You tej ojfiri at taking up the sword, but from the orders in council, winch 
Yon stmt no , petitions, no remou- have an cnfiom the peculiar mode w* 
setter# at first; and bow, wliQn you which Bonaparte chooses to cany 
9re a littfc pinched, you begin to be on. ThemcrctB|tf* have bad meeting* 
clamorous fur I change of measures. in consequence; and they have desir 
Another pother is now to be consult- cd to be heard by counsel in the Bouse# 
ad* and the emperor of the French is upon this subject; but they labour mi- 
not jikeiy to be affected otherwise by der thkdisad van rage, that rhe positive 
yqgr clamours, than io exact harder evils, winch these orders are supposed 
conditions. &UM we do uot disap* to be capal L? of piodaunt*, have not 
prpvo uf the expression of a »entimeot yet been pi udneed* It vn U take sour# 
by lire people pH this subject, but time before the whole mischief can be 
wtii expression hitherto has been far effected; and counsel can only prog- 
from general. A very small quantity nosticate what may be denied by the 
of ihVpopulalton of England has other party. War itself is a great 
kfitep an open part on this subject, hindrance to com mo#ct% bwtojrcum- 
The petitions Lave been confined stances base prevented it from being 
chiefly to Yoi&bire and tamcashire, so tevcicly tell as f .rmcrlv in this 
bud# if *hcY were lncrwngd in mini- country;* if both the enemy abioad, 
bar twenty field* whatever impression ami government at home, * unite in 
on the public councils sliould tie making orders, whleinnutt throw ad* 
made, it does by no means appear ditirmai restmiufef on trade, the m^r* 
that they would assist much in ob* chant mu«t fecE himself very much 
feiomt the point desired, jaameiy* on hapipeud; but as this has been in a 
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mmt tom® mercantile war» iM* wot «*% beMmgm* mtmm mtimi- 
that mti retorts should tics wittarieedli the procwiog^ ft* 
bt$m t& teebtomc flf its effect*. # statements requisite* However, to 
The gicat question of the G#pe»- paper® rowtoome, sooner or tense* 
bageu feusioew; is at last set at rest. and the. public will be in posMttte&of 
MWiy debates weie »pto4uoed by it; ail tlx* requisite information, andsW 
m>d the ttudwight talk was prolonged very important matter it is terdei- 
In loqitac kiu<» provris on both slips, beration. Sir F. liurdeft tes &te» 
At lost it was brought to a coutkiaum brought forwardanc »her point of gw# 
*f>v 4ome *r*y $*>ed motions by Mr. importance, h arose out of the an- , 
Miraipv, wlutfe verc we, l supported tiny bill, in which the baronet pw>- 
fey hi in, and tended to throw a violent posed to introduce a clause* which 
wcftsuaeon that mehuu holy meagre, would assimilate the. discipline of 4fcfe - 
winch has, wliether *n\ just or unjust army much more to that of thenavy, 
grounds oast more odium on the ttri- and reuder tlie officers more rttjtebed 
*ish name on the continent, than .all to their serv ice. The clause tosoh- 
MwU the most ssrulcot newspaper ever jected to ou account of term ; and the 
attempted t<xctc<itr against the Fienth baronet, in comjdittDeewith dirgewe- 
and Bonaparte A mnjoiity ofncaily ral wish, withdrew his clause, ptotnis- 
thico to one threw out Mr. Sharpe's ing to make it the matter of a separate 
motion, and tins was ioi lowed by one act % His proposal de, that no officer 
on the contian side, namely, amotion should be dismissed the twice with- 
to thank tiuoifcUMs lot their activity out a court martial: and assuredlytm 
and w^dorn in planning and exeent- reason dan be given, why au officer of 
lug this ft range and, us the Chancel- the army-should be ditgntoed ihotCN 
lot of tlac Exchequer has termed it, vice any more than an officer ill the 
this hea t-hreakiug measure. For navy. It is urged against him, that 
this motion a nugo. tty was m favour this would be an innovation; and 
of the thanks tominisur*, of neatly thus every thing which dias a neat 
three to mu*. Neithci the < majority, good in view, is called an innovation#- 
nor their arguments, have in the least whilst so many real innovations on the 
changed our opinion formed on the liberty of the subject, as for example# 
measuie itself, an I the icasons alledg- the inode of imprisoinnent in Cold 
«d b> the minister * lor w© conceive, Bath Fielcfe, are passed without notice, 
that it would base Jn*eu much hettei, This latter subject ha*, however, again 
that Bonaparte should seue on Dm- come before the house^and a king's 
mark, and take it* navy and stot#% commission is to sift out the men** of 
than that we '•bwiM have obtained the case. Let them be enquired into 
possession ot 4 Beet m^jbe manner we in anyway whatsoever; fhe- great 
haft* done. Botupaf temnr has raiured thing is to have a report from autho- 
idi Deumaikand Norway on his hide; rtty, but from the little effect pro* 
he lias the hearts ot the population of du'ced by the last report, we cannot 
the country in lu* la vour. \V e hate a augur much from thepresenteiitqdiry. 
im dteps. Uad a uqupary conduct General Whiteloeke's trial occupied 
becpwuMied, Bonaparte would tiave < mucii of the public attention. The 
had tooltips, but wv should has ©had whole of the evidence is now be* 
a slicing imty n> 'Denmark in our fore the public. Ou the military ma* 
favour. itmovres, an# the wautof concertina- , 

Theoucstion of the Droits of the tweeh the General and his ofikrehi# 
Admiralty ha* w* been reaewod in Uttle difference of opmicm will rttiant 
the liqu#e«of C^isoits. Thia ques- but it is worthy Ot enquiry# how it 
tfon, of -real iwjpvitawe to the4mg came to pass tbit the English charac- 
and people of tin* country, will not be ter should be held m such detestation 
easily settled, Sir i\ Surdfttt lias by evqry inhabitant south of LwPtetei^ 
anqny difficulties to etmouutor, md W^v, who pride ourt^l vet on our 
wchavc mi doubt, thataui exert mo ou t ace, our htimauity, our generosity, 
his part will he wanting to ovemmie whorepmbate the French as guiltrof 
tltedi. But lie must .wait the leisure even excess degrading to civilised 
*>f tho* wJioarp.tiHnake.Qut the pa- life, have ul tucked 4U)d gaiped pUstes- 
pew, aid in a utse like this# ;t nv»y wonot a country aud left such an i»* 
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pmmm In the toli*d« nf Ac people, turn of it cannot rnffy !%e^lwat^4 
that by the eonfcwioi* of all parties in .We have no doubt, too, AM it» time 
loe trial, nCver waft such resistance their posterity will acquire" air that in- 
made by a population, nor could it solence and pVble, founded on distant 
possibly be conceived that such an in- merit, which is too apt to be found in 
dignation had existed of one people weak minds, yith no other claim than 
against the other. This is a serious their birth; and thus Europe may in 
*edoct»on upon this country, add is of a few years lose sight entirely of the 
much more im} nrtancc to it tjian the change iti die prisons, as it is of very 
loss of an army. In all our boasts of little consequence who the indiyf- 
xellgion, and good order, and mora- duals are, provided the orders retirahi. 
lity, and fighting for the deliverance One great improvement, however, ba« 
""'of* Europe ; and in evasperating bv taken place. The titular nobility of 
mr conduct every nation in the wotld the new creation are to have only rattle 
against m, it will be worth while to en- iti society. They are not to enjoy 
’Sfuire, wbeherour enemies do not pm>- particular immunities. The chance, 
ssess some good qualities as well av otir- indeed, of a nobleman without desert 
selves^ and whether they areascapa- getting a plate against an ignoble 
We of entering into bonds of amity, with very greatmeiit, will not be iiv 
and as lilcelv to keep good faith *s those considerable. 

‘ who make so maw pretentious. Hut Bonaparte’s time H not entirely 

Abroad many subjects call upon otir occupied in this new creation. His 
attention. One will be exceedingly schemes ac going forward in other 
satisfactory to the good people of this quartos with their usual rapidity, 
country. Bopaparte, the emperor of He has seized the plate of the churches 
France, ift destroying, as fast as he can, of Portugal, and almost taken pusses-, 
every vestige of that revolution which Mon of the incomes of the clergy* tor 
’was so much abominated bv the great the allowances to the present incum- 
majoi ity of the people ^ England, bents do not amount to one-fourth 
Every thing republican is disappear- part of their former annual receipts, 
tng. What delightful news for the Thu* he will rerru it his treasury in a 
people of England! The revolution manner that will not be severely folt; 
iwrhich threatened the wo>ld with the bv the inhabitants of the country, 
appearance of lepublicim govern- The injury it has received fiom the 
mews, has ended in destroying c\eiv cruelty, bigotry, and intolerance of 
tface of «a*rppublic in Europe; and the established church, will render the 
when So much dismay had seized the body of the people very little sensible 
high circles on the diminution of to the complaints of the archbishops 
titled* honours, Bonapaitc has re- and bishops, «ud priests, and abbots, 
moved the cause entirely, by creating and monks, and 'nuns. Hut what the 
princes, dukes marqulsses, barons, tidglitv emperor means to do with the 
knights, without end. Instead oflos- kingdom itself, time must shew. It 
iuk these precious remains of anti- has been said, that he will make 
this glory of lift*, this Conn* Oporto and Lisbon Haibeuthjgjfrfwm : 
Jhlfcfc order of mil society, the shaft tbb probability’ is, that the destiny of 
fa bccotpe tooie beautiful,* the capital this country awaits the result of the 
Wtorerich. For one noble of former pioceedings of the gieat body of 
*'tih»e« there will no# be ten times that French troops in Spam, to which wc 
pWuifciber. And we will $ay this for the look forward with no small* degree of 
*'wtd and the TritMv nobility, that one is curiosity, mixed with apprehensions 
*>jmt h% good as the other. The old for the* continuance of tbelhmrbnxi 
! nobility had the title* of thdratices-<"dyti«H{ty, i in that oujse nourishing but 
/ tors to shew, with BttH? or no merit of now unhappy country. - • 

*tii*i* own to justify their claim to WKat is to be done in Spain? The 
E honour rftfd respect. The new nohi- French troops arc in such forte in 
Mty have aasttrcaiv*Al!. the merit ^hat that ‘kingdom, that nothing can with-' 
fovmte of the 6W nobiifrfv had* stand the designs of the Fmichj e*n-\ 
4 if .Hot a gieat deal afore; am( as <to peror. It is *a!d, that re<ht«viwlc was 
themem of tbeic*#ne^&tors thequan- made iu one pBM*e* * but 'without cl* 
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feet ; and most probably by thi$ time 
the designs of Bonaparte are accom- 
plished, or perhaps, a short delay mav 
be made till his schemes in the north 
are completed. One thing is pretty 
evident, that the present church 
establishment in Spain will be modi- 
fied* and a most tremendous esta- 
blishment it is; an all-devouring esta- 
blishment, creating idleness and lux- 
ury iu the clergy, and cruelty towards, 
and persecution of, the lower orders 
in society. Their priests, and monks, 
and nuns, have degraded the Spanish 
people beyond description ; and, as 
the breach want money, they will he 
the first attacked. There can be little 
reason to doubt, that the pride of the 
church will be humbled* the inquisi- 
tions will be abolished, monastick 
orders annihilated. The changes in 
the civil government of the country 
will not he inconsiderable ; and, one 
thing of great consequence to the 
bicnch is, that they have now the 
complete command of the Spanish 
navv, and with that and their own, 
they will attempt something in the 
Alediteiranean. 

Their Rochefort squadron has es- 
caped the vigilance of our cruizers. 
It is now in the Mediterranean, and 
said to have been joined by a Spanish 
fleet; and, their first object will he 
the seizure of Sicily, if they can 
appear in stiilicient force by that 
island to oblige our squadron to re - 
tire, a landing will be immediately 
made of troops from Italy; and, neither 
the Sicilian troops, nor the disposition 
of the people, afford the least ground 
of hopes that they will meet with 
effectual resistance. Our chances are 
rendered worse since the last month, • 
as the only tort that held out in Ca- 
labria agamst the reigning sovereign 
of Naples has been taken by his 
forces, with considerable loss on our 
side ; and, the Neapolitan troops are 
ready to embark for Sicily, from va- 
rious quarters, according as they may 
tjhe betttr evade our squadrons. In 
all probability, the next month deter- 
mines the fate* of the emigranticing of 
Palermo, and his deposition will add 
to the misery that lias befallen the 
howe of Bourbon. 

Thus Bonaparte’s dependent sove- 
reigns will soon have the command of 
Italy and Sicily, and a still greater re- 
Universal Mag. Vql.IX. 


volution is probably at hand, The ex- 
changeof one king for another isnot of 
very great importance; the ruin of that 
strange tyranny which has been so 
long seated income, is an event pre- 
dicted with great joy bjy our forefa- 
thers, and expected with no small 
degree of sorrow by their sons. Wis 
retain the spirit of our forefathers, 
and bear with pleasure every thing 
that tends to the fall of those spiritual 
powers, usurped by the see of Rome, 
from whatever quarter it may come. 
The troops of Bonaparte have entered 
Home. The falsely called holy father 
sighs trembling on his throne, or, hy- 
pocritically bends his knee at the 
shrine of St. Peter. The only fear 
we have is, that his hour is not come ; 
not that we wish the least injury to 
his person, nor do we apprehend any ; 
but we shall rejoic** that his domini- 
ons are seized, and that he is reduced 
to the state of a mere bishop, acknow- 
ledging and paying due obedience to 
civil government, and not claiming 
any authority from pretended spiri- 
tual powers. Nothing, however, ap- 
pears at present to be settled. The 
French have possession of the coun- 
try, but they have not dispossessed 
the pope. A short time will inform 
us, whether he is to cease to exist as 
a spiritual jvower. W e candidly con- 
fess our fears, that the false prophet 
and the second beast wiU bear sway 
for some time longer ofiTthe earth. 
The studious only will understand the 
latter sentence. 

Whilst the south of Europe is thus 
preparing lbr new changes, the north 
is in no less agitation. The king of 
Sweden is placed in a dilemma, from 
which be cannot easily rescue him- 
self. It may end in the loss of all his 
dominions, he cannot expect to es- 
cape without some very considerable 
defalcation. Russia has declared war 
against him, and has marched her 
troops into Swedish Finland* Bv all 
accounts, they have hitherto Seen 
successful, and it will not be easy for 
the king of Sweden to reinforce his 
troops in that quarter, without ex- 
posing himself to greater danger in 
the south. Denmark has declared war 
against;hitn, and the French troops 
have been marched in great num- 
bers into the Danish islands, to be 
convoyed with a strong Danish addi- 
2 I 
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tion into the south of Sweden* This wilt probably be closed against us 
invasion will piobably be assihted by this summer, and new ports will be 
an attack on the weU of Sweden from open for an increasing navy to our 
Norway. It is said, that the king of enemv. The threatened dangers need 
Sweden has already sued for peace not alarm us, if we are true to our- 
frorn Paris, and one part of the terms, selves, and place due confidence in 
made in that cabinet, wilt be war our wooden walls, without weakening 
agaiust England, a union with the that spirit of internal defence, which 
maritime confederacy, and a surren- must arise from a properly armed and 
tier of the fleet to the Russians; or, disciplined population, 
at least, to act under a Russian com- War has not as yet taken place bc- 
mauder* Besides, the king will be tween this country and America, 
obliged to pay for the language he Very strong hopes are entertained, 
"■'psed in his former manifestos, and that a rupture will be avoided. It is 
Denmark must receive some compen- evidently for the interest of both 
sation. countries, that peace should continue 

It was at one time said, that an between them; and, probably means 
annv was to be sent from England will be held out of conciliation. Ihe 
for liis support. The idea seems to state of tilings however in which the 
' be dropped, but our subsidies will, commercial world is, cannot be of 
like those paid to the emperor of much longer continuance. A mari- 
Austria, arrive ih time to be lodged time peace will probably succeed 
in the coffers of Bonaparte. If the that, which soon will take place on the 
Swedes were animated with that in- continent ; and, in the new system, 
dignation against the invaders, that America will have great advantages, 
the inhabitants of Buenos Ayres felt Us marine must increase, and it it 
against the British troops, and Bona- makes as great advances in the next, 
parte should send as incompetent a as it lias in the last twenty >ears, a 
commander as was selected by some new contest may arise for tbeempiic 
person or another in this country in of the sea, to exercise the pen, and 
that disgraceful expedition, the king the tongue of future historians and 
of .Sweden would have no reason to orators. 

tear for his throne; but, at present, The debates in both Houses have 
theie seem to be feaiful odds against presented no very unusual scene, the 
him. The state of his ^people is battling between ministers and ex- 
dilVcrently represented. One thing is ministers, in which Lord Grenville 
certain, that his subjects in Swedish displayed some ability, and made us 
Pomerania felt very little concern at recollect his conduct when in admi- 
the separation fiom their former mas- nistratiou. Indeed, the public cannot 
tec j a few months will bring the af- but see how easy it is to object to any 
factions of his remaining subjects to measure that is proposed, and whilst 
the test, and it is in times like the?e, the objects in view are so advanta- 
that sovereigns are taught the duties gpous, there cannot be a doubt of 
of government, .sufficient exertion in opposition, and 

The weakness and impolicy of the sufficient energy in administration. 
Copenhagen business is completely Lord Grenville has however display- 
shewn by the present state of our last ed such talents, both in and out of 
ally, When we bombarded Copen- office, that for the good oftheeoun- 
hagen, we wounded the feelings of try, we sincerely hope that he may 
every Dane to the utmost. Nothing for ever remain out of office. In the 
wa*5 left for us, but to keep possession latter capacity he will be able to point 
of the country ; and, with our forces out what things ought to be done* 
and Ships we might haye baffled every in the former, we should be appre- 
attempt of the French from Hoi* hensiv^that he would take too much 
stein, and our ally of Sweden would care that they never were done, and 
have had no other enemy to encouu- that his opponents would not receive 
ter than the Russians. Our halfmea- so gentle language as he has been 
sure has given Sweden anew enemy, treated with from administration, 
and we have lost the means of sup- Circumstances however have occur- 
portinn her effectually. The Baltic red, iu which motions have been mad 
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independent of party# such as that of 
Sir C!. Foie, on the 23d of March, in 
the house of Commons, relative to 
Greenwich Hospital. 

The worthy Baronet gave a concise 
history of the institution, and referred 
particularly to that valuable clause in 
the charter, bv which it was enacted, 
that all officers and others employed 
about Greenwich Hospital, should be 
seafaring men, or such as had lost 
their limbs in the service of their 
country. It appeared, however, on 
inquiry, that this rule had not been 
observed. Neither of the chaplains 
had been at sea, andthu* the reward 
had been taken away from a very 
useful class of men, to bestow places 
on those who, Whatever their merits 
otherwise might be, had certainly no 
claim to he fed from the pay of sea- 
men. He appealed to the house, 
whether the navy did not deserve well 
of the country ; and, whether it was 
proper that it should be turned into 
an engine for private patronage ; and, 
he moved, that in future, all appoint- 
ments should be in conformity to the 
chai ter. Some conversation took place 
on this subject, rather to consider the 
method by which the baronet’s pur- 
pose might be accomplished, than in 
opposition to his request ; and resolu- 
tions were passed, that it appeared to 
have been the intention of the origi- 
nal and subsequent charter, that none 
hut naval men should he employed in 
♦he service of the Hospital; that the 
house were now of opinion, that the of- 
fice of surveyor, auditor, organist, and 
brewer, should be excepted from the 
above condition ; that no other lands- 
man should be appointed, unless after 
public advertisement for one month, 
and no seaman duly qualified was a 
candidate ; and, that an address should 
be presented to the king, for a new 
charter to carry these resolutions into 

The Cold Bath Fields prison debate 
was interesting ; as this subject is of 
importance, from the principle laid 
down by our laws, that every man is, 
supposed to be innocent till* he is 
found guilty by his peers, aud no one 

to be subject to greater inconveni- 
ence, previous to his trial, than is re- 
quisite for the -security of his person. 
The debate was brought on by Mr. 
wSuajybcr, who wished to know when 


Mr. Sheridan intended to take up the 
subject on which he had presented a 
petition to the boivse'. Mr. ^heridatl 
replied, that he intended to wait 
some time to give ministers an oppor- 
tunity of suggesting a remedy to the 
grievances complained of, ami if no- 
thing was offered from that quarter, 
he should make amotion in the course 
of next week. Mr. Sumner stated, 
that he knew that ministers were en^ 
gaged in forming a commission for 
the purpose of enquiry ; but, with re- 
spect to the petition, he was of opi- 
nion, that the petitioners had failed 
in several respects. They had stiled 
themselves jurymen, when they ceased 
to exist in that character; they ought 
to have complained to the magistrates, 
or the Secretary of State ; and, to the 
House of Goinmons only in the last 
instance. He moved, therefore, that 
the petition be referred to a .select 
committee above stairs. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer declared, that 
he did mffc wish to throw any obstacle 
in the way of investigation. A com 
mission of inquiry was prepared, and 
if the house was of opinion that the 
business ought to be left in the first 
instance to the executive govern- 
ment, that would be carried into exe- 
cution without delay. 

Sir F. fturdett confessed, that he 
differed iif opinion from the pre- 
ceding speaker. He protested against 
the doctrine of leaving grievances to 
be redressed by theadmiui«tiation of 
the day. The petition had been 
strangely misrepresented, it had no- 
thing to do with the magistrates of 
the county as a bqdy ; if any were im- 
plicated, It was Mr. Main waring, and 
the committee who attended to the 
regulations of the prison, if a com- 
mittee of the house was not appointed# 
neither the petitioners nor the coun- 
try would be satisfied. The business 
had beeh long enough in the hands 
of tjhe executive government, if had 
been brought forward in the? year 
1799, and nothing had been done to 
redress the grievances com plained of, 
and allowed to exist. From the re- 
port of the former commission, it ap- 
peared, that the jailer had set at 
nought the regulations of the magi 
st rates, jrad-the authority of the laws. 
By the late report of the grand juiy, 
it appeared, that the prison weights 
2 l 2 
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yeie *hort of the legal standard ; that 
innocent men were confined in irons ; 
that the jailer was in the habit of 
wbippingand beating prisoners by bis 
own authority, 'and borrowing money 
from them. On these accounts, be 
poped, that the house would interfere 
in a business in which the rights of 
Englishmen were so much concerned. 
Mr. Sheridan was not fond of an en- 
quiry into public grievances by a 
king’s commission, for it was evident, 
that the same attention was not paid 
-to it as to the report of a parliamen- 
tary committee ; for, certainly upon 
the report, were sufficient grounds 
for the removal of the jailer, lie 
did not think that the petitioners 
would be satisfied with a king’s com- 
mission. As to any representation 
made to the magistrates, he did not 
conceive that thin would be of great 
avail, as in the case of a poor girl 
charging a lawyer with a rape, she 
was thrown into a cold damp cell, 
scantily fed on bread and water, and 
on coming into court, incapable of 
giving evidence from weakness. The 
magistrates after enquiring into the 
circumstances, diew up a rep rest il- 
lation, signed by sixteen of them, 
that the father of the poor girl was a 
button-maker, and it was impossible 
that she could have beep worse fed 
in prison, than she would have been 
at home. 

Mr. Mclikh contradicted the alle- 
gations in the petition; but, confess- 
ed, that he preferred a committee of 
the house to a com mission from go- 
vernment; as then, there would be an 
end of these complaints. One or two 
spoke to the same purport, bir 
F. Burdett statedt that he should 
pot be satisfied |f the report of the* 
present state of tbp prison should 


prove favourable, as he could prove 
from the confessions of the jailer him- 
self the borrowing from, heating, 
and whipping the prisoners. Some- 
thing mysterious hung about the cha- 
racter of this jailer. Why was he so 
supported > The system of solitary 
confinement was recommended on the 
authority of Howard, but his regula- 
tions and restrictions had not been 
artnl upon. A strange system had 
been adopted, and it would be better 
to revcit to the old constitutional 
plans, than suffer such abuses. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed 
that there had been neglect, as no- 
thing had been done in consequence 
of the repoit of the former commis- 
sioners; but the administration had 
no connection with the gaoler. Loi d 
Folkstone preform! a parliamentary 
committee. Mr. Wilberforce a regal 
commission. Mr. Uolford declared 
every thing to be in the best order in 
the prison. Mr, Smith conceived that 
the mysterv attending the neglect of 
the former commission should he in- 
vestigated. He suspected that party 
feeling had had too great effect, and 
he should prefer a parliamentary com- 
mittee. Mr. Sheridan then moved 
for a parliamentary committee, which 
was opposed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; and on the division fifty 
were for it, and seventy-four against 
it. Thus the business rests at present, 
The parliamentary enquiry was given 
up, and another report will be made 
by a new committee. W e wish that it 
may give an impartial account, and 
detect the blame wherever it lies, that 
this prison, which has excited more 
enquiry than all the other prisons in 
the kingdom, may be put upon a pro- 
per tooting. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have used as much of U W. P.’s” communications this month, as we think 
correct enough for insertion. We shall be glad to hear from him again. 

I® w William Tucker” we may say the same. He writes creditably for a youth not 
yet sixteen: and we shall always be glad to foster rising merit. 

The last communication* from J. G. are not written with his usual correctness: he 
must excuse us from inserting them. 

J. S.H. writes upon too trite a subject. 

We cgnnot say of Corrector’s** letter materiem superabat opus . 
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(f 3r As this Department mil be of great Importance to Authors and 
Booksellers, as well as to 'Literature in general, it is requested that 
Notices of Works may be forwarded as early as possible (free of Postage ) , 
which will be regularly inserted . * 


ARTS, FINE. 

A GENERAL View of the Natu- 
ral History of the Atmosphere, 
and of*itsT?onncctipn with the Sciences 
of Medicine and Agriculture. By IL 
Robertson, M.D. ll. Is. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of Mrs. E. Carter. By M. 
Pennington, M. A. 2 yols. 8vo. 18s. 

An Essay on the Lite and Writings 
of A. Booth. By W. Jones. 4s. 

Universal Biography: containing a 
copious Account, Critical and Histo- 
rical, of the Life and Character of 
eminent Persons in all Ages and 
Countries. By J. LamprieVe, D.D. 
Si. Ss. 

Memoirs of the Rev. J. Newton, 
with general remarks on his Life, 
Connections, and Character. By R. 
Cecil, A.M. 12mo. 4s. 

Memoirs of H. It. H. the Prince of 
\V ales. 3 vols. 1 1. 4s. 

DRAMA. 

The Blind Boy : in two acts. Per- 
formed at Coven t Garden. 2s. 

The Battle of Hexham; or, Days of 
Old. In three acts. ByG.Colman. 
2s. t>d. 

The Surrender of Calais: in three 
acts. ByG.Colman. 2s. 6d. 

The Heir at Law : a comedy, in five 
acts. ByG.Colman. 2s. (xl. 

Begone Dull Care: a comedy, in 
five acts. Performed at Covent Gar- 
den. By F. Reynolds. -2s. 6d. 

The Guardians; or, the Man of my 
Choice. A comedy, in five acts,* 
2s. (jd. 

EDUCATION. 

An Essay on the Education of 
Youth. Intended to unfold the rela- 
tive importance of Literature, to point 
out the best mpthod of communicating 
Instruction. By R. Goodacrc. 2s.6d. 

A Vocabulary, English and Greek, 
arranged systematically; to advance 
the learner in Scientific as well as 
Verbal Knowledge. Designed for the 
Use of Schools. By N. Howard. 3s. 
history. 

The History of the Brazils; from 
the original Discovery in 1300, to the 


Emigration of the Royal Family of 
Portugal in 1807* 8vo. 2 s. 6d. 
law. 

Authentic and Complete Trial of 
Lieutenant General Wnitetocke, late 
commander of an attack on Buenos 
Ayres, by a Court Martial, which 
lasted thirty-one whole days, includ- 
ing a complete copy of his Defence. 
Taken in short hand by a Barrister of 
the Inner Temple. To which is added 
a Sketch of his Life and Campaigns 
also a beautiful Portrait and Narrative 
of the Expedition. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Proceedings #f a Court Mar- 
tial held at Chelsea, for the Trial 
of Lieutenant General Whitelocke: 
taken in Short-hand by Mr. Gurney. 

2 vols. 8vo. ll. is. 

Tipper’s Edition of the TriaFof Ge- 
neral Whitelocke. 8vo. 5s. 

The Trial of Lieutenant Colonel E. 
A. Draper, in the Court of King’s 
Bench, June 9t>, 1807, for a Libel 
against the Right Hon J*. Sullivan. 
5s. 

• MILITARY. 

Statement# relative to the Measures 
adopted during the present War, for 
the augmenting the military force of 
the Country, previous to the introduc- 
tion of the system of recruiting for 
Service during a term of years. Is. 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. 

Practical Observations on the Radix 
Rhatania;, or Khatany Root, a produc- 
tion of Peru. By R. Reece, M.t>. 2S. 

Remarks on the Inaccuracy and 
Uncertainty of the present method of 
compounding Medicines by Drops: 
together, with some Hints, which may 
lead to "greater correctness In future. 
By C. Shuttleworth. Is. 6d. 

The Muscular Motions of the Hu- 
man Body. By J. Barclay, M.D. 12s. 
, Riddeilian System ; or, New Medi- 
cal Improvements: containing a con- 
cise account of the advantages to be ex- 
pected therefrom, with some illustra- 
tive examples. By Colonel Riddell. 6s, 

MISSELL ANIES. * 

Letters from a Portuguese Nuu to 
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an Officer in tlie French Arny\ Trans- 
lated by W. R. Bowles, Esq, -* 4s. 6d. 

Satiric Tales consisting, of a Voy- 
age to tti& Moon, god th6 Fat Witch 
of London. Bf a Lunatic. 5a. 

The Piccadilly Ambulator; or, Old 
Q. By J. P. Ilurdiestone, Esq. 2 
Vols. 10s. 

Sinclair; or, the Victim. From 
the French of M. Gcnlis. 5s. 

Observations on Seduction • the 
e.:* consequences attending it. By 
Smith, a Peni-teat, late of the 
Magdalen Hospital. 1 12mo. is, (>d. 

A Dissertation on Metrical Pauses, 
and the due construction and proper 
manner of reading Latin heroic verse- 
B.v J . Pickhourn. 2s. 

Plans, Rules, and Catalogue of a 
Library for Young Persons, with ob- 
servations on some of the principal 
branches of Science and literature, 
and occasional remarks on the Books. 
Selected by L. Carpenter, LL. D. 
Isufid. 

An Essay on the Influence ©f Mar- 
riage on Health, • Disquisi- 

tion. l2mo. 3s. 6d. 

Merchants and Tradesmens Pocket 
Dictionary, adapted to Merchants, 
Manufacturers, and Traders. By a 
London Merchant. l8mo. 6s. 6d. 
novels. 

There is a Secret.— Find it Out. 
By Mrs. Mcekc. 4 vols, 1 1. 4s. 

Bertrand; or, Memoirs of a Nor- 
thumbrian ^tableman. 3 vols. 15s. 

POLITICAL. 

Inquiry into the Causes and Conse- 
quences of Continental Alienatiou. 
Written as a Sequel to the Inquiry 
into the State of tne Nation. 5s. 

The Dangers of British India from 
French Invasion, and Missionary Esta- 
blishments. By a late Resident at 
Bhagutpore. 5s. 

The Eighth and Ninth Letter on 
the Catholics. By P. Plymley. 2s. 6d. 

A Sketch of the Causes and Conse- 
quences of the late Emigration to the 
Brazils. By R. Ryland. 3s, 

The Speech of Lord Erskine, March 
8, 1 808, on moving Resolutions against 
the legality of the Orders in Council. 
3s. 

The Protests entered on the Jour- 
nals of the House of Lords, against the 
Danish Expedition, Jan. *1, 1808, by 
his Royal Ilighnessjthe Sfcuke of Glou- 
cester, the Earls of Moira, Lauder- 


dale* and Grey, Lord Holland, the 
Duke of Nhrfelk, Viscount Sidmouth, 
and Lord Er&kine. 6d. 

Address on the Maritime Rights of 
Great Britain. By Sir f. M. Eden, 
Bart. 5s. 

A Review of the Political State of 
Europe. 4s. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Suggestions for raising from 10 to 
2f>,000 men annually for the Line, for 
training 250,000 in a general way, 
forming a Reserve of 22figQQ0 men, 
and for raising the Supplies for the 
total Expenditure. By S. Bridge. 
2s. 6d. 

POETRY. 

An Heroic Epistle to Mr. Winsor, 
4fto. 2s. 6d. 

The Poetical Works of the late C. 
Anstey, Esq. with some account of his 
Life and Writings. By his son, J, 
Anstey, Esq. 4to. Sh 3s. 

The Rural Enthusiast, and other 
Poems. ' By Mrs. M. H. Hay. fc. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

The Fall of Carobriat a Poem. By 
J. Cottle. 2 vols. 14s. 

Original Poems; intended for the 
Uscot Young Persons. By Mrs. Rich- 
ardson. 

The Burniad; an Epistle to a Lady 
in the manner of Burns, with Poetic 
Miscellanies, original and imitative. 
By J. IL Kenney. 

Poems. By Mrs. lliff. 5s. 

RELIGION. 

Hints to the Public and the Legis- 
lature on the Nature and Effect of 
Evangelical Preaching. By a Barrie 
ter. Parti. 3s. 6d. Symonds. 

A Letter to a Barrister, in Answer 
to Hints, 5rc. By tt. Hawker, D.D; 
Is. 6d. 

‘ A general and connected View of 
the Prophecies, relative to the Con- 
version, Restoration, Union, and F u 
ture Gtey of the Houses of Judah 
and Israel. By the Rev. G. S. Faber, 
BIX Iflii 

itemonii.contxwersial and practi- 
cal, with Rejections ; and Tracts on 
interesting Subjects. By the late 
Rev. IX Skelton* Improved by the 
Rev* & Clapham. 1 v«oh 8vo. 9$. 

A- Letter to the Governors, Legis- 
lators, and PropriatorA of Plantations 
in the British West India Islands. By 
the Right Rev. B» Portous, D. D; ft*. 

The Doctrine of Godfe Moral <£$• 
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vernrpent of Nations, from tbe objec- 
tions peculiar to it. A Sermon, 
preached at Trinity Chapel, Con- 
duiLstreet, Feb. 17, ' 1808. By the 
Hev. J. E. Jackson. Is. 

Observations on the Words which 
the Centuiion uttered at the Cruci- 
fixion of our Lord. By a Layman, is. 

An Examination of Mr. Maish’s 
Hypothesis, respecting the Origin of 
our three first Canonical Gospels, in- 
cluding an attempt to explain the Phe- 
nomena observable in these Gospels 
by a new Hypothesis. By D.Veysic, 
B.D. 4s. 

Essays on the Principles of Chris- 
tianity, on the proper method of esta- 
blishing sound Doctrine from the Sa- 
cred Oracles, and on the different 
Senses of Scriptural Terms. By J. 
Smith. Os. 

A Sermon, preached at the Parish 
Churches of Stairwell and Bed font, 
Feb. I7 f isoS. By \V. A. Pheip, 
M.A. is. 

A Sermon, preached at the Spring 
Garden Chapel, Feb. 17, U08. By 
E. Cartwright, D.D. Is. 

An FiSsay to shew that no intention 
has existed, or does now exist, of 


doing Violence to the Religious Pre- 
judices of India. ]g.»6d. 

A Statement of the Numbers, 
the Duties, and the Livings <>f the 
Clergy of Scotland, in 1807. By 
the Uev. W. Singeis. <2s. 

Thoughts on the Catholic Questi 
By a Protestant of Ireland. Is. 6d. 

'Lite Church of England incom- 
pletely Reformed. A Sermon, 
preached on the occasion of the 
Fast,, Feb. 17, 1808. By G. S. Clarke, 
D.D. is. tki. 

Prarlectiones Thcologictc Robert! 
Leighton, D D. Archiep. Glasguensis 
in bviditorio Publico Academia:, 
Fidinburgens. 8vo. c)s. 

The African Stranger: a Sermon, 
preached at London Wall. By Ro- 
bert Young, D.D. Is. 

Strictures on the Origin of Moral 
Evil. By Win. Parry. 8vo. 2 s. 6d. 

The Importance of Personal Reli- 
gion in Times of National Calamity: 
a Sermon. By the Rev. J.Cobbin. is. 

VOYAGES ^ND TRAVELS. 

Travels in America in 18bO r for the 
purpose of exploring the Rivers Al- 
legheny, Monongahela, Ohio, and 
Mississippi. By T- Ashe. 3 vols. 
l£mo. 


HISTORICAL 

DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 

Lord Somerville’s; or the Kvrino 
Cattle Show, held, at Sadler's 
iiepvsitor>/ 9 Gosioell Street. 

W E last year reported a more full 
attendance, and a greater num- 
ber and variety of articles at this ce- 
lebrated exhibition, than on any 
former occasion ; the last was never- 
theless exceeded by the present show 
in every respect. 

Part of the preceding week having 
been spent in preparation and ar- 
rangement, in which the personal ex- 
ertions of the noble exhibitor were 
unremitting, the show commenced on 
Monday, February 49th, the number 
of cattle and Sheep, and of the various 
concomitant articles, was greater this 
year than at any former exhibition, 
and the company was in proportion, 
being a perfect tnrong, during the two 
days 

Between two and three score oaten, 
and a great number of sheep were ex- 
hibited; among the former, exciu- 


CHRO^ICLE. 

sivc of those which carried the prizes, 
the following were most remarkable . 
a pair of red Galloway scots, fed by 
Mr. Warren, which did him great 
credit as a feeder. A pair of High- 
land scots, uncommonly well fattened, 
and of considerable weight. A small 
bull and cow from the Scottish isles. 
A remarkable fat heifer between the 
Lincolnshire and Scotch breed. A 
very beautiful small Devon bull, from 
the stock of the late Montague Bur- 
goyne, Esq. the animal shewing blood 
and symmetry like the race horse. 

The Devon cattle this year made 
the principal figure, and may be 
classed as of the large and middle size, 
the latter extremely neat and well fat- 
tened. The whole of them were stock 
of the first figure, whether viewed in 
the light of labouring or grazing cat- 
tle, and none appeared fattened to ex- 
cess, if we except the dead carcase of 
one from Leicestershire. 

Of the sheep. Lord Somerville’s 
pen of Merino Ewe-hogs shewed evi- 
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debt improvement in carcase, they 
were of, improv'd size and shape, 
very fine in the bone, ^nd carrying the 
true silken gloss *n the face, which is 
indicative of thorough Spanish blood, 
their fleece was beautiful, nearly 
coveting them to the very feet. The 
English crosses with the Merino, both 
Hyland and South Down, shewed to 
great advantage this vear, both in car- 
case and wool, with the exception, 
however, of one pen of Merino South 
Down, which had worked in the fold, 
arid were uncommonly coarse, both 
in the fleece and the bone. Tluuc 
were some sheep bom the Cheviot 
hills, which appeared to have a dash 
of New Leicester in them, perhaps 
not the most judicious - cross. They 
were the property of Mr. Robson 
(honourably mentioned in former ac- 
counts), and came four hundred miles 
for exhibition. Some large coarse 
South Downs, owing their over size 
obviously to the predominance of 
Berkshire crossings Some pens of 
South Downs appeared very hand- 
some and well bred, carrying a fine 
and close fleece. 

Sir Thomas Carr shewed a con- 
siderable number of South Downs, 
and had a sale of rams by auction, 
price from eight to eleven pounds. 

Carcases of mutton : Lord Somer- 
ville shewed live Merino wedders 
killed for Abe dinner. The average 
weight about nine stone the carcase, 
full of fat, fine in the bone, and in- 
clining to the venison colour. These 
sheep are annually improving in form 
from the keep of this country. The 
Merino, Hyland, and South Down 
are proportionally larger than the 
Merino, and lighter coloured in the 1 
flesh. Some of these weighed up- 
wards of ten stone. The Cheviot- 
hill sheep have a long and round car- 
case with short legs and neck. A three 
shear Leicester wedder was shewn, 
so enormously fat, as to be unfit for 
any purpose but bacon, and too fat for 
that A Leicester pig seven months 
old, fed on oatmeal, live weight $1 
stpne £ lb. very handsome in the 
flesh. The pigs shewn were, as usual, 
most of' them of the modish blubber 
species, alike void of either form or 
flesh. 

Several cart stallions from the 
hundreds of Essex were shewn of 


good size and substance, and the pro- 
mise of useful activity. They were 
originally bred from the late Mr.Bake- 
well’s Black Prince, and a Flanders 
mare. 

The implements exhibited were 
Lord Somerville's patent ploughs. 
The two-furrow plough has latel y suc- 
ceeded upon some stiff clav lands in 
his lordship's new farm at fobham in 
Surrey. Lester’s improxed corn-se- 
parating machine. A patent weighing 
machine. 'Variety of chad- cutting, 
engines and turnip drills. Mr. Les- 
ter's revolving machine, for washing 
turnips, potatoes, and carrots. Mr. 
Jones gave printed particulars of his 
patent thieshing machine, which he 
lias erected in various parts of the 
kingdom. 

Mr. Gibbs, seedsman to the Board 
of Agriculture, produced samples of 
the natural grass seeds as usual, and 
of the various cattle crops, with a par- 
ticular tine sample of spring wheat. 
Messrs. Bridge and Parsons also ex 
hibited their various articles in the 
seed way. «. 

But nothing attracted greater at- 
tention at the show, than the super- 
fine broad cloth exposed to sale by 
Messrs. Marshall and Wall, and the 
Norwich shawls b\ Mr. Smith of that 
city. The cloths were manufactured 
from Lord Somerville's pure Merino 
wool from his flock ?it Fitzbead in 
Somerset, and from the Merino Hy- 
land of Mr. Tollett of Staffordshire. 
In course, the superiority of fineness 
was on the side of (be pure Merino, 
but both cloths were of a most excel- 
lent and substantial fabric. A num- 
ber of gentlemen, from curiosity, had 
coats cut from these cloths. The 
shawls, a very superb article, were 
manufactured from Lord Somer- 
ville’s wool, and were from five to 
ten guineas in price. We have 
since heard, that his lordship has had 
the honour to present a beautiful spe- 
cimen of these shawls to her Majesty 
at Windsor, and that they were highly 
admired by the royal family; Mr. 
Smith proposes to appoint a place in 
London for thfc sale of these shawls ; 
a pair of stockings made from the 
same wool, were shown, so fine as to 
admit of being drawn together 
through a ring; and \ lb. of Merino 
worsted yarn was found capable of 
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being extended to the length of forty- talides, a mishap which he hole with 
si* thousand yards philosophical temper*, flhfie be had 

Mr. Whitworth of Lincolnshire, the honour to share it with the noble 
exhibited specimens of a most inge- Earl of Egremont, who exclaiused be 
nious and useful manufacture of was happy to see such a company* % 
ropes and sacks, fiom coarse long The outs were however, in abbot 
wool, which ereativ merits encourage- twenty minutes, very comforjfcaMy 
ment, not only with a view to the pro- provided with a well spread table, in 
bable scarcity of hemp, but to the another room, and rejoined the main 
moving from the market, a* quantity body, in time for the business of (be 
of coarse wool, generally of heavy meeting. Notwithstanding the over- 
sale. flow, the dinner was conducted with 

Lord Somerville give printed no* the utmost regularity, and both the 
tices of a sale of wool, to be held at provisions and wines were of excd* 
Sadler's Repository on the 27th and lent quality, * the Spanish mutton 
28th of July next, those premises con- being universally a favourite dish, 
taining dry and convenient ware- Lord Somerville was honoured with 
houses, weft adapted for a deposit pf the company of three hundred and 
that aiticle. thirty-eight guests. 

The following noblemen, gentle- The noble Lord had do his right 
men, and professional men were dis- hand, H.R. H. the Dyke of Clarence, 
tingimhed among the company: II. on his left, the Marqu isses of Hunt- 
It Hr the Duke of Clarence; the ley and Twcedale; the other seats at 
Duke of Bedford ; Marquis of Sligo, the presidents table, being filled by 
— Earb/Winchelsea, Avfesbury.Stair, the Duke of Bedford, Earl of Wjn- 
Egremont. — Lords, William Russel, chelsea, Earl '‘of / Darnley, Lord 
Westport. — Sirs, John Sinclair, Headfort, Lord William Russel, Sir 
Thomas Cagr, Watkm Williams John Sinclair, Sir John Sebright, 
Wj'nne, Henry Poole, John Se- Mr. Thomas Carr, &rc* ^ 
bright. — Dr. picks on, Dean, H. B. On removal of the *eloth, the first 
Dudley.— Messrs. Joyce, Northey** toast given by the noble President 
Mel lish. Frost, King, Gillett, Lam- was,— flic Kiug— Afterwards the 
bett.— John and Maix Duckit, Wake- Plough worked by good Oxen.— The 
field, Raikes, Barrington, Pippen, House of Biymswick. 

I'ator, Sec. H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence then 

On Tuesday, Lord Somerville, rose, and gave -Loid Somerville, 
having according to annual custom, which was drank with genet a! en- 
most liberally and extensively circu- Jhu&iasm.— The Fleece covering a 
latcd his dinner tickets, the company good Frame with sufficiency of Fat — 
invited adjourned to the Freemason's The Farming Society of Ireland, and 
tavern at five o'clock. A comfortable the good Husbandry of Scotland.— 
squeeze ensued in the anti-room, The Memory of Mr. Burgoyne, lately 
where the hats and coats were depo- deceased, attei having prepared some 
sited, and after a good deal of — 4 for cattle for exhibition at this show. 
God's sake gentlemen keep back,’ on His lordship now proceeded to dis* 
throwing #pen the doors, between tribute the prizes, in conformity to 
three and four hundred persons the award of the judges, 
rushed into the dinner half, every To the Duke of Bedford, the first 
company striving for the upper prize for his yoke of Devon Oxen, 
places, in proximity to the table of Lord Somerville handed across ttie 
the noble president. Between twenty table to HJs Grace/ an elegant silver 
and thirty were unable to find places, cup, with a short appropriate address 
and bad the mortification to stand % in honour of the noble Duke, 
and look on, whilst their fellow*|giests To Mr. Martin Webber a silver 
were comfortably seated and attended, cup, the second prize, for his Devon 
dispatching with an impressive and oxen. 

commendable diligence, the dainty To the Duke of Bedford for the best 
cheer which was placed before them, pen of five South Down ewe hogs, 
The writer hereof had the misfortune the first prize foi sheep, being a very 
to, make a unit among these real tan* large and superb silver cup and cover 
Uni vLfcsxL Mao. V ot. IX. 2 K 
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/to the Earl of Bridgewater for the selves, by the use of a most nutritious 
best pen of fiire South ©own Wed- Article of cattle food. His lordship 
a silver cup. The Earl not farther stated, that himself intended 
being, present, Ldrd Somerville de- to make trial of this food, and to ex- 
livered^he cup to the bailiflf who at- hibit oxen fattened therewith, at the 
^ tended, with a most honourable and next year’s show, for which tl;e 
flattering testimony of his good hus- printed proposals were distributed 
bfrudry, which the noble Lord gave among tne company, together with 
.on his personal jkaowlcdge. . notices of the 'Duke of Bedford's 
Lord Somerville jLhen gave— The sheep shearing, sales and letting of 
Land we live in. 1 tups, at Woburn, June the 18th. 

-Those of his lordship being the only Lord Somerville now rendered an 

flea of Merino hogs, the prize elapsed account to the company, as he had 
to himself, from want of competition, hist year engaged to do, of the success 
a circumstance which he regretted. of the spring wheat seed, which he 
The judges having recommended had deceived from Sicily. It will he 
Mr. Territt, as meriting notice for recollected, this seed was put into the 
bis oxdn fed on grass, hay, andtur- hands of the Earl ofWincheJsca and 
nips, and regularly worked, the ad- Mr. "Elman for trial, whose report 
jditional premium, a silver cup, was was, that it produced nineteen fold of 
delivered to; him. good grain, hut that it was not the 

Thd report of *the judges in favour genuine spring sperics : another re- 
pf the shepherds was as follows: that port of its success is promised for next 
Charles Paytte, shepherd to Mr* El- year. Ilis lordship retired with the 
man, having reared 7p9 lambs from Duke of Clarence, amidst tl.c most 
620 ewes^and lost only 21 lambs, was hearty and leiterated plaudits of the 
jntjtled to the first pnze of 61. company, between nine and ten 

That Cornelius (1 allop shepherd to o’clock/ 

Mr, Valance, having reared 410 The noble lord has farther been 
lambs from 30p ewes, was intitled to lately engaged in making extensive 
the second prize of 4h which sums enquiries, ns to the most practicable 
were accordingly presented to these measures for raising a home growth of 
* meritorious servants. hemp, adequate to the national do 

Nothing can operate more surely to mand, at this alarming crisis, when 
establish the well merited popularity the usual foreign supply is intei dieted 
mf the noble donor, than acts of bene- to this country. His lordship's senti- 
licence iik$ these. Not only are such meats on the subject, we understand, 
sums a mos* comfortable acquisition will be published by way of appendix 
to a poor country labourer, but such to Mr. Wissett's Treatise brt the Gul- 
in emulation of carefulness ami acti- ture of Hemp, announced for publi- 
city will be excited among the shep- cation in a few days, by Harding in St. 
herds,' as‘ wilDtend ’infinitely to the James’s-Street, 
preservation 6f out national nocks. We are Convinced, that we echo 
Ilis lordship then presented the re- the general sentiment of this country 
maining silver cup to Mri Harring- 1 and of 'Europe; when we hail Lord 
*oh, in consideration, as he stated, of Somerville as one of the most zealous 
the house of Messrs. ‘Smith ana Har- and most useful patriots of the present 
4 jrington of Brentford, 1 having of late time; and we are equally well as- 
fed many fine oxen with distil-hou.se sored, that our verdict will be con- 
wash, making them fine and high firmed by posterity, 
flavoured beef, as the 'sample, fie un- March 12th* A Breeder. 

derstood, that day at table, had amply - ■■ ■ 

proved. He wished to’ cnfhrce the JVc noticed in a former number of 
propriety of substituting melasses, or dur Magazine a window of painted 
* treacly dissolved in 1 water, 4 for oil and wained ^lass at Guildhall, ex- 
cake, in feeding of oxen /a measure cciited by Mr. Anness *of Giitspur- 
whkh would oi attended with the street. If we were gratified in the first 
. double advantage of avoiding the now instance, by perceiving that this clje- 
enhanced price of cake, and of bene- gant and magnificent art is not eXtindL 
firing our colonies, as well as our- it will be but justice now, to add, tfiH 
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hi r, Anness has since finished a second 
window for the Guildhall, which, not 
only confirms our former opinion, but 
leaves m> room, to doubt but that with 
en adequate design, he is . not only 
capable of equalling what has yet pre- 
ceded him, but of attaining a superior 
excellence. The Arms of England 
admitting of a greater variety of co- 
lours than the other, has proved there 
is nothing wanted, or to be wished for 
in that respect, and if applfed to sub- 
jects of historical consequence, and 
grandeur of composition, we have no 
" doubt but the most splendid effects will 
be produced. Of this Gentleman we 
have further to observe, that he ob- 
tained his Majesty's ro\al letters pa- 
tent for enamelling on flint glass, an art 
hitherto unpractised in any country; 
in which department he has also com- 
pleted several pieces deserving our 
praise, and the admiration and en- 
couragement of every friend to the 
impro vement of the fine arts in this 
country. 

St. Patrick's Day.— Thursday, 
Marcli 17, being the Anniversary of 
the Titular Saint of Ireland, it was 
observed with its usual festivities 
among the Natives of the Sister King- 
dom. In the morning High Mass was 
read at St. Patrick’s Chapel, in Sutton- 
street, Soho, which was crowded to an 
o\ efflow by a very respectable con- 
gregation. Dignuin, and some other 
Professional Singers, Were iu the 
Choir. 

In the afternoon, about 0 Noble- 
men and Gentlemen sat down to din- 
ner gt the Freemason's Tavern, the 
I, land of the Coldstream Regiment of 
Gu’ards playing several Irish Airs. 

After trie cloth was removed* Messrs. ’ 
Dignum, sale, Crete, and Gore, sung 
* 4 Non Nobis Domiue,” iu a grand 
and imprest vc manner. 

The usual toasts were then given by 
Lord Moira, the worthy and excellent 
Chairman, among which were — 

f‘ The King: and may he long con- 
tinue the Monarch and the Father of 
q loyal, inave, and au United People." 

44 The Prince of Wales !’’ — Kong— 
Dignum— * 4 The Prince and OldEng- 
land for ever 

44 The Duke of York and the Army !" 

“ The Duke uf Clarence and the 


" The Mother of St Patrick t— 
Tune-* 44 Paddy O’Raiferty.** - 

The Children educated’ by thd ln-* 
stitution were then introduced, ore- 
ceded by the Stewards, ’and walked 
round (tie room, forming a highly 
gratifying exhibition to every Jheaffc 
possessed of a spark of philanthropy. 
Lord Moira then gave 

44 The Benevolent Society of St 
Patrick !” — Tuue— 41 St. Patrick’s Day 
in the Morning l” 

Upon the health being* given # of 
44 Lord Moira 4 — the Friend and Orna- 
ment of the Society," his*. Lordship 
rose, and spoke nearly as follow/?:— 

M Gentlemen, Brethren, and 
44 Irishmen, 

44 That I am the sincere Friend of 
this Institution I very readily admit $ 
but that I am the Ornament of an 
Establishment having such high and 
.dignified objects in view, I cannot be 
presumptuous enough to allow! Gen- 
tlemen, it is the tender and helpless 
objects of your bounty, who hjavc now 
passed in revie\\bcforc you, who are 
(he real Ornaments of this Society! — 
(Loud applauses ! } — Y es, Gentlemen, 
they are the brightest ornaments that 
ever grace your Meetings. Gentle- 
men, I feel in common with you ail 
the satisfaction of having conti ibuted, 
to the bcspofiny poor abilities to the 
support atfti protection of these Un- 
protected innocents ! — ( Here ihv tears 
trickled down his Lordshtft's checks ! ) 
—Gentlemen, I should be proud (o 
be* thought even the humblest among 
you this day !— It is your bounty that 
feeds, clothes, and educates these 
friendless children; and may thpir 
gratitude, the blessing of the Father 
of the Fatherlqss, be your reward! — 

( Loud applauses, J Gentlemen, j l 

cnnufciiow to a topic, which 1 feel my- 
self called upon to urge, from the urr* 
common situation in which we are 4 
placed. — Gentlemen, it is not usual, 
nor is it consonant to the views of this 
society, to introduce political allu- 
sions ; as they may give i ise to discord, 
and prove subversive of the principles* 
of tlie institution. The portentous 
state of the times will, 1 hope, be my 


* An elegant Portrait, with Biogra- 
phical Memoirs of this Nobleman*, 
accompanied our Magazine for Jan. 

*? K x 
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excuse, for touching upon a subject of 
this nature, and which 1 conceive es- 
sential to the very existence of the Bri- 
tish Empire! Gentlemen, although 
assembled here for benevolent pur- 
poses, 1 cannot help considering you 
m the light of Representatives of your 
Nation t Your transactions here will 
be reported, and have weight with 
your brethren in^rcland. The spirit 
of unanimity of this Meeting may go 
forth and animate your countrymen to 
make resistance to the threats of our 
ferocious Enemy .~fLoud applause ). 
^-Gentlemen, I reioice to see the spirit 
which prfevades this Meeting ! \V e 
are, indeed, threatened with common 
danger. Let us meet it with common 
contempt. The F ranch Emperor even 
has the temerity to count on the dis- 
cords in Ireland as a mean of severing 
the Empire— On my soul l believe 
his expectations to be false and delu- 
sive. Never did the clouds of danger 
and distress lour more heavily over us, 
but let them thicken ; our enemy rfSay 
have numbers, but we have sokl enough 
with which to contend against him. 
These are not the times, Gentlemen, 
for recrimination— The very existence 
of danger is of itself sufficient to pro- 
duce unanimity among Irishmen and 
Britons 1 I know, that from the State 
of Ireland, many of her sons think she 
has reason to complain agpinst Eng- 
land; but our Quarrels are the Quar- 
rels of Lovers, and, in the hour of 
danger, this shall oe our vengeance — 
We shall throw our shields before 
England, and raise our aryis to defend 
her! Irishmen were never known to 
trample upon a prostrate enemy ! ( 'an 
it l*e supposed, then, that they will 
turn from their Friends in distiess? 
No! Gentlemen, lot us say to England 
—►Your cause w ours— here are we 
r^ady to hk-cd in your defence— Tell 
us not that we arc disaffected— lead us 
**uko battle along with you— Again, iu 
the tiue spirit of reconciliation, will 
we prove that our feuds are mortal, 
but our friendship is eternal. May 
tlfcey end iu the defeat of the common 
enemy!” 

It is Impossible to describe the ap- 
plause which fo. lowed this speech, it 
la ted m k‘usi ten minutes. 

Lewd Moira then u*ank M the Health 
of Mr. bheridnu 1” who, be said, was 
pi evented Lem attending, ly the 
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urgency of Parliamentary Business; 
but had transmitted a piece of paper 
— f shewing a Bank NpteJ-r+ss a proof 
that he had not yet forgotten* that he 
was an Irishman. 

i 

. Deaths in and near London, 

. In the f)3d year of his age, at his 
house in Bedford-square, George Mill, 
Esq. sergeant at law. He was univer- 
sally respected, and considered, by 
the first characters of the age, as a mail 
of the most profound legal knowledge 
and inflexible integrity. 

At his house in Park-lane, George ' 
Darner, Earl of Dorchester, Viscount 
and Baron Milton, of Milton- Abbey, 
in Dorsetshire, also Barari Milton of 
Shrone-hill, in Ireland, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Dorsetshuc. The (28th of 
the present month he would have at- 
tained his Gad year. His Lordship 
was never married; his only sister. 
Lady Caroline Darner, always resided 
with him; his disorder was the goyt, 
with which he had been severely af- 
flicted for many years. A few minutes 
previous to his death he got out of bed 
without assistance. This Nobleman 
was a great favourite with thcir-Ma- 
jesties, who always honoured him with 
a visit during their iu»!dcnce at Wey- 
mouth. He is supposed to have died 
immensely rich, and is succeeded in 
bis titles and estates bv his only bro- 
ther, the Hon. Lionel Da frier, now 
Earl of Dorchester. 

At Mrs. Morrogh’s house, Camdcn- 
place, in the 3id jear of his age, 
ODonoghuc of the (» linns, in the 
county of Kerry, the immediate de- 
scendant of the illustrious famiUcs of 
CVDonoghue and Mac Carthy More, 
whose names arc yet held in rev p rente, 
•in that County which wky once had 
governed with regal powci — This 
gentleman preserved unimpaired dig- 
nity and chaiacter— enlightened, libe 
. ral| generous, affable, and benevolent; 
he v. as regarded by a numerous tenan- 
try, with sentiipehts almost amounting 
to devotion, equally 'the spontaneous 
tribute of their dutv, their gratitude, 
and their love; ami by an extended 
circle <ff friends and acquaintance in 
the higher classes with respect and 
esteem. In 'domestic scene*, which 
lie was admirably fitted by nature, by 
education, and by habit to adorn 
viiutes could be best appieci^jjpb 
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there his loss is most severely felt* His deceased, for the last three weeks, dc 
remains are deposited in the family posed that lie had been ill abqut 4 
mausoleum of Mr. McCarthy More, fortnight; that he was .about aw^*k 
at the Abbey of Mucruss, on the Lake confined to his room ; but 69 findkig 
of Kiilafney; and the melancholy himself somewhat better than hfrhaj 
procession was attended by aconcourse been, he gave the witness permission 
of matiy thousand persons of all ranks, to go home to her family until the 
who shed o’er his ashes the genuine following afternoon. She^lid so, and, - 
tears of their regret — the Jbc st and upon her return, found the door 
most grateful monument to the me- fastened ; she knocked and called re,- 
mory of a gieat and good man. peatedly, but received no auswer. By 

At his house in llarlry-street, Ca- the advice of the landlady of the 
veudish-square, in the 82a year of his house, she brought the Marquis da 
age, Thomas Ldwaids Freeman, Esq. Fitz- James, an intimate friend of the 
of Battesford, in Gloucestershire; a deceased, to the house. He sent for a 
gentleman of an ancient and honorable smith, and had the door broken open, 
family. The deceased was then seen with his 

The Rev. George Gregory, D.D. at clothes on sitting pp in his chair, with 
his house at West I Jam, Essex, of his head reclining on one shoulder, 
which place he was the vicar. His Ilis hand and stomach wfere warm 
death will be followed by the poignant Sticks were laid in the grate for light- 
regret of all who were acquainted with dug a fire, but it was Sot lighted ; a 
the qualities of his heart, and the trea- mould candle was Tou nd to be burnt 
sures of his mind. To his family it out, as it stood upon the hearth, fherc 
will prove an irreparable misfortune, was no appearance of violence what- 
f J*he lews of s-uch an husband, and such ever, by which the cause of death 
a father, is among the most afflicting could be even surmised, 
evils of mm tali ty. His life was spent In tire 60th ^ear of his" age. Bo- 
in the pursuit and diffusion of all the nomh— This Artist was particularly 
various sciences which were immedi- distinguished for his architectural 
ateiy or remotely connected with the knowledge and genius. He was a na- 
sacred profession to which he be- tive of Italy, but had long been in this 
longed. As a preacher, he had long kiugdom. He was warmly patronized 
held a very distinguished rauk; and by Sir Joshua Reynolds, whose in- 
few men have been so often called te rest placed him upon the list of 
upon to plead the cause of charity, Associates, but who in vain attempted 
and charitable institutions; as himself, to raise him to the rank of Royal Aca- 
2] is writings will best exhibit the ac- demician. The great talents and pro- 
tivityof bis intellectual powers, and fessiona l learning of Bonomi certainly 
the extent of his attainments. The gave him full pretensions to such’ a 
following arc some of them: — Trans- situation, if the Institution had not 
lat ion of Bishop Lowth’s Pr&lectwnes hecu essentially intended forthc prt>- 
dc garra Poesi, &c. ; Essays, historical tectiou of British Genius. The dis- 
and moral; t lie Economy of Nature; putes which arose in the Academy, 
a Volume of Sermons; Lectures on on this occasion, induced Sir Joshua 
Natural and Experimental Philoso- Reynolds to resign his situation as 
phy; and a Dictionary of Arts and President, and though he at length 
Sciences. lie hud also just finished a consented to -resume an office for 
Scries of Letters to his Son, on liteta- which -he was so eminently qualified, 
ture and composition, pajt of which harmony was never completely rc- 
arc alrcadyjjriuted. The Doctor also stored between him and the Members 
compiled a Life of Chatterton; a in general. * 

Bible with Notes was also in con- At her apartments, in Hampton 
tcmplation. Court Palace, aged 74, the lion. Airs. 

AI. le Comte de Feutieref formerly Jane Carey, daughter of Lfccius 
a Colonel of distinguished merit, in Charles, sixth Viscount Falkland, 
the service of Louis XVI. was found Lady Sheridan, at her house in 
dead, at his auqrtment«» Agnes Laura, Portlund-plac* 
who attended about the person of the 
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GALLANT ACT!' >N. t r at once, and returned to thteir shi p \ 

Extract of a hdtcr from Plymouth, but I am truly sorry to say, that an 
\ March 21. ‘ t>vcr-a xicty to get out .caused the* 

41 On the afternoon of the !4th loss of some brave men • ^inefell ou 
instant, as the HmeraUl frigate was hoard of her, and fifteen were wovind- 
standiug aloe * 0 e e'»att of Spain, on <*>i, all by musquetrv, from fellows 
her wav to the Mpiudrui off Fend, thev could not see when finding nb 
she discovered m Urg* b ench n boon- hopes of getting the vessel off, they 
er comingoutofW "Ml ,ail was set her on fire, and returned to their 
immediately mad- in chase; the ship. The Lieutenant who com- 
tehooner, rn discover.! M.c fixate, manded the party, with the twoOf- 
pnrahout and n*tuine(l to Vivrro, and fiem of Mantles, are among the 
ran on shore at lngh-wab«r, under die wounded. The poor fellows who were 
protection of two hatus ies f’aptahi killed founct a grave in the ashes of 
Maitland irnmedi ;ioh hohted out his the schooner, which blew up so.on 
boa's, and sent them to take the bat- after our people left he ; and thus 
leries *iml destio i the schooner, under ended a most gallant, but unfortunate 
the orders of the Viist Lieutenant expedition. 

(Burton), with the a: sistan e of the * 4 The schoone/ proved to be' a 
ilariue Ofiiceis, wi»h the Marines of national vessel, mounting fourteen 
the fiiw ate, and a pat tv of Seamen csrrronades, from the Lust Indie, 
Volnnteets. They landed ami took bound to Bourrlcaux., She had beta 
possession of two htttcncs the one at Vi rero since December ; and when 
having eight 18-pounders, the other the frigate saw her, was intending to 
seven 0- pounders, without an/Ios**; finish her voyage* She had on boar^i 
they spiked the guns, and then went several things of value, and some 
on to the schooner, which was about rash. — Before she was set on fire, our 
two or three miles rftf; one of their people had leave to plunder, and some 
boats had gone on to take possession of them, I am told, got cash and ar- 
of the vessel, which they did without tides to a large amount. The i ' xt 
anv difficulty, for the Frenchmen had day the gun- boats came out to attack 
left her: and another boat, with a the frigate, but were put to the route 
party of men, under the command of completely ; several of the shot struck 
Lieutenant Smith, took pos^sjon of the Lmerald, but I am happy to say, 
a fort on the other side* that«war> firing did uo material damage 
on them, so that they had complete 

possession of three tbits and the FOUEIGN EVENTS, 

schooner, with only one or two meu Sweden. 

wounded. On the first Lieutenant Proclamation of the liwisiart General 
getting to the vessel, he found her fast in Chief, to the Solders w Fin/and, 
on shore; but supposing the tide to Soiumrs — “ My most gracious 

he flowing (in which he was unlorlu- Tlmpcror has thought it light for the 
iMtclv mistaken), he scut one boat to promt rum and prosper ity of the Fins 
the frigate for an anchor and hawser, to umIci his ti oops to enter Finland, 
turning, as the tide Bowed, to he able It is, he Mujustv's pleasute, that 
to nau I her off*. This gave- time for l am to a^utcyou of his most gracious 
the inhabitants, assisted by theciew sentiments towards the inhabitants of 
of the vessel, to collect in great nunr- this country in general, and towaids 
Ltrt; and night coming on, they at- you soldiers in particular; your fate is 
tacked the sclmtuer most fuiiously, still more to be lamented than that of 
under cover of the bushes and rock'?, other Fins, because you are obliged 
and from the heights, much above to leave your wives, childien, rela- 
the schooner, which gu*,e them tions, and friends, to fight for an un- 
every advantage. Our gallant fel~ just cause. Soldiers, l have my most 
lows thought it best to stav by the gracious tJuiperor’s command to as- 
schooiier ^ to r had they landed, they sure you, that Mich of you as shall lay 
would have been overpowered by down their arms, shall be perfectly at 
tiumbeis), and vyait for Ibe tide float- liberty to return to their fi tends and ic- 
ing the vessel. It would have been Jations,toreeeive besides two rubles for 
Weil if they had destroyed the schuuu- a musket, one ruble fur a svuud, and^ 
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ten for a horse, CaniJfjrfpke ai pan hi> cause in the hands of Hie J\b 
«moti^you, sofcliers, who sets so littlft mighty j and being: unwilling to foil, 
value on his own happiness and wel- in the essential obligations ofguaran- 
fai;c op hot to listen to a proposal so teeing the l ights of bis sovereignty, he 
well calculated to procure him a peace- has commanded us to protest, and for- 
fill and happy life, under the protec- xnally protests in his own name, a« 
tlon of n>v Most Gracious Emperor. well as in that of his successors* 
i lead Quarters, Louisa, against any occupation of his domi- 

Feh. 22, 1808. nions being desirous ?.iat the rights of 

The original signed by Buxhoyiu;n. the Holy Chair should remain, now 
Italy. and hcncefoi waul, untouched. A» 

Notice of the Pope's Departure. the Vicar on earth of that Cod of 
By the Secretary of State, Cardinal Peace w ho taught, by his divine ex- 
Cassoni. ample, humility and patience, he has 

His Highness Pius VII. being un- no doubt but his most beloved sub- 
able to conform to all the demands jects, who have given him so many 
made on him by the French Govern- repealed proof, of obedience and at- 
meat, and to the extent requited of tachmcnt, will make it their peculiar 
him, as it is contrary to his sacied du* study to preserve peace and tranquil- 
tics, and the dictates of his conscience;' lity, private as well as public, which 
and being thus compelled to submit his Holiness exhorts, fftid expressly 
to'the disastrous consequences which commands; and th:Tt, far from com-’ 
have been threatened, and to the mi- mittingaiu excesses they will rather 
lirarv occupation of his capital, in case respect the individuals of a nation, 
he should not submit to such de- from whom, during his journey, and 
mauds. . stay in Pari,, h& has received so many 

“ Yielding, therefore, in all hunii- flattering testinlSnics of devotion and 
lfty of heait, to the inscrutable deter- regard.” 
minations of the Most High, he places “ Rome, Feb. 2, 1808.” 

PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 

Berkshire. • vus Adolphus Kcmpcnfelf, Esq. the 

T HE following laudable example only surviving brother <<’ the late un- 
lias recently been exhibited at fortunate Rear Admiral Kcmpenfelt, 
Reading ; A friend to his native town, who lost his life in the Royal George, 
anxi(»isto procure some easy in-door at Spitliead, in the yeat 1782. This 
employment for the aged, the sick, gentleman preserved all his fncntal 
and the infirm poor, of the three pa- faculties to the last, although arrived 
rishes in Reading, has purchased at the advanced age of 87. IJischeer- 
about 30,0001K weight of cottonwool, ful disposition and retentive memory 
In the seed, which is to be hand-pick- Tendered him a pleasant companion 
ed, under such regulations and Condi- to all who had the honour of his ac- 
tions as may be determined on by a quaintance, and his pious and cha- 
cominittee appointed for that purpose,* ri table disposition, a valuable member 
who will meet on Friday next, the of the community : notwithstanding, 
18th instant, at the George In ti, be* he was extremely liberal in his doua- 
tween the hours of eleven and one, tions during his lifetime, and a sub- 
where a bale of the same will be depo- scriber to most of the public charities 
sited for general inspection, and when in and about London, hchasbequcath- 
recom mandatory tickets will be deli- ed to them in his will legacies, amotfnt- 
vered to all persons of the above de- ing in the whole to upwards of 1 1,000). 
scription, applying for the same. No fie died a bachelor, and his estate and 
person employed in the manufactories, residue of his personal property de^ 
or by slop-sellers, or any othet trade, volves, by his will, to his nearest rebU 
can be admitted, unless they are en- tioti, Richard Troughton, Esq. of the 
4<irely out of work. Custom-house, London. 

Died]' At his seat. Lady Place, Cambridgeshire. 

Hurley, in consequence of an apo- Since the lecture delivered at Oam- 
plectic fit, with which he was seized biidge, by the ingenious ‘Mr. Joseph 
on the preceding Saturday, Gust a- Lancaster, oii his improved S3 stem of 
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Education, the Heads mi Professor* 
*«f Colleges* with numerous respecta- 
ble inhabitants, of all sects, have 
united in a subscription, for the pur- 
pose of establishing a school, on an 
extended plan, for educating the in- 
fant poor of that place, and its nearest 
adjoining parishes, for which laudable 
purpose they have ascertained, that 
flie number amounts to 1 169 children; 
between the ages of six and twelve 
years, and that the present established 
-charity schools contain but 288, of 
whom only 72 are taught to write. 
Near three hundred pounds have been 
already raised, and a schoolmaster ad- 
vertised for, capable of carrying the 
plan into execution. — Among , the 
names of the committee- are, the Rev. 
Drs. Ramsden and Jowett, the Master 
jpf Caius-(Dr.t)av;v) j Professors Faw- 
cett, Parish, and Smyth j the Rev. 
Messrs. Hudson, Wiles, Preston, 
Powell, Simeon, Tavel, Pepvs, and 
Walker: Messrs Mortlock, Hollick, 
Finch/ Gi Hum, W>ld^ Cole, Pollock, 
and Anderson. * 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Died.] Suddenly, Lymington, 
the Hon. Mr.' Justice Rooke, whose 
truly pious character will ever be re- 
membered and revered by a numerous 
circle of fi iei and relations. 

HERTFORDSHIRE 

Thomas .Simmons was this morning 
indicted, for % that he at Broxburn, in 
this county, on the 20th of October 
last, did make an assault on Sarah 
flummcrsfone, and wilfully gave her 
a mortal wound in the neck with a 
knife, of which she instantly died. 

This is the case of the inhuman 
wretch who murdered the two un- 
fortunate women atHoddesdon; the 
particulars of which were given in our 
Magazine of Oct. last, page 369; and 
the Court was crowded at an early 
hope in the morning to bear the trial. 
It did not lastloi)g,as the facts lay in 
a very narrow compass. 

Mr, Pboley, as counsel for the pro- 
secution, entreated the jury to dis- 
miss from their minds all they had 
heard elsewhere, and attend only to 
the evidence which would be laid be- 
fore them. He then stated the facts as 
below detailed, and called the follow- 
ing witnesses : 

Samuel James, a surgeon, at Hod- 
t desdon, deposed, that on the 29th of 


October ha went to the bouie of Mr* 
Boreham* at Hoddesdon. Ongoing 
to the house he safc Mr*. Hummer- 
stone leaning against the paling near* 
the door 5 she was then alive, but died 
in three minutes, of a wound in tha 
neck, near the spine. 

Sarah Harris, servant of Mr. Bore- 
ham, said that she had lived four 
years with him; Simifions, the pri- 
soner, had lived there three years, 
and quitted^ it last Michaelmas. The 
prisoner wished to ruarrv her, but her 
mistress disapproved of it* they had 
quarrelled before he quitted the ser- 
vice— on which occasion he beat her ; 
and when lie had done, he said he 
did not care if he hatfkiljod her. He 
has often said he would make away 
with her, because she would not marry 
him. About half pa<T eight in the 
evening of the 20th of October, he 
came to the house — ‘•he was in tlib 
kitchen, and heard him coming along 
the yard; he was swearing^ violently. 
He,came up to the window, and struck 
at her through the lattice, and swore 
that he would do for them all. bhe 
desired him not to make a noise, as 
they had company: he said he did not 
care for the company, he would do 
for tleein all. Mrs. Hutnmerstonc 
hearing the noise, opened the room 
door, and came to the yard. She told 
him to go away. He gave her a blow 
on the head, which knocked off her 
bonnet ; she ran into the house, and 
he immediately followed her. The 
witness immediately heard the shriek* 
of mui der, but did not know from 
whom. All the family were in the 
room, the three young ladies, Mr. 
Boreham’s daughter, Mrs. Warner, 
the married daughter, Mr. Borebam 
and bis wife, and Mrs. Humtnerstone. 
In a very short time the prisoner came 
to the wash-house to hfcr, she shut the 
door, and cried out murder. Tire 
witness ran into4he sitting room. She 
there saw some* one lying under the 
window*— she ran from thence down a 
passage— the prisoner followed her— * 
she there met her master with the 

E oker ill his hand ; in running hastily, 
er master, who is a very old and 
feeble man, was knocked down* The 
prisoner caught her and threw her 
down, and di*ew a knife on her* He 
threw her aerdss Mrs. Warner, who 
was lying xlead, as she behoved.- He 
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drew the knife across her throat* but 

she guarded it with her blind, which Mr. Joseph Luheaster^ lefely -m* 


wa $ cut. tic mane a second blow, 
when she wrested the knife .nut of'his 
hand. He immediately ran away, 
and she saw no moi e of him. 

Thouias Coppcithwuite went in 
search of the inuiderer. He disco- 
vered Simmoiri concealed under some 
htrhw, in a crib in the farm -yard; he 
had on him a smock-frock very bloody. 
The plate where he was found was 
about 1U0 yards from the.house. * 
Benjamin tiook, the coroner, said, 
when the evidence of Harris was read 
to the prisoner, he said it was very 
mie, he had murdered them, and no 
one else, lie added, that he did not 
intend to have murdered Mi's. Hum* 
mo stone, but he went with an inten- 
tion of murdering Mrs. Borcham, 
Mrs. Warner, and Harris, the maid- 
servant. 

The constable who carried him to 
prison, deposed to the same effect. 
The prisoner also told him, that when 
he had got Betsy down, he heard some- 
thing fluttering over his shoulders, 
winch made bun get up and run 
away. 

The prisoner being called upon to 
know' if he had ail) thing to say, an- 
swered, in a cureless tone — No 1 

Mr. Justice lleatll told thejuty the 
case was so cleai that it must be unne- 
cessary foi him to address any observa- 
tions to them; the prise ner, as they 
had heard, had more than once volun- 
tarily confessed his guilt. 

’The Jury found hifn Q nitty ; and 
the learned judge immediately pro- 
nounced the sentence of the law— -that 
he should be hanged on Monday next, 
and his body anatomised. 

tie heard the sentence of death with 
great indifference, and walked veiy 
coolly fjom the bar. The girl whom 
he attempted to murder was in great 
agitation, and was obliged to be sup- 
ported while she was in court. 

The murderer was executed on 
Mouday, Feb. 29, at half past eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon, between Hert- 
ford and Ware. He behaved with 
that air of indifference which marked 
his conduct during his trial. He 
shook hands with three persona who 
accompanied him to the scaffold, and 
whispeicd a few words to the gaoler 
before he- was turned off. 

Unive&sax. Mag. Vol. IX. 


tivereo iwo lectures ax mwaisv’^'t - 
fi is Plan of Education for thb Poof* 
The first in the assembly room, ftt the 
Star inti, the second, by permission of 
the mayor, in the Court Hall; both* 
lectures were numerously attended by 
respectable persons of aft persuasions. 
Mr. L. stated the groupd-work of hit 
plan, laid down in a new system, and 
founded on reason and experience, 
the purpart of which having appeared 
in most public prints throeghont the 
kingdom, and acquired royal patron- 
age, convinced his auditors of the 
ease and expedition with which the 
poor may be educated here, provided 
the same was adopted. The impres** 
sion excited by Mr. L. on this occa- 
sion, produced the fallowing unani- 
mous resolutions :-*»Tbat the thanks .of 
this meeting be given to Mr. Joseph 
Lancaster, tor his Lectures deli veted 
in this town, as desciiptive’of his uto* 
ful Flan of Education.— *That it is the 
opinion of thirV^eetiug, that a School 
on Mr. Lancaster’s plan, for reading, 
writing, the first principles of arith- 
metic, and the knowledge of the holjr 
scriptures, would be attended with 
great benefit to the children of the 
poor jn this town and neighbour- 
hood.— That a committee be formed 
to cary this design into effect, who 
shall be empowered to add to their 
number such gentlemen as may be 
desirous to assist in this laudable un- 
dertaking. — That the proceedings at 
this meeting be published in the 
Maids tone and other provincial papers. 

LBICESTKRSHIRB. 

A sheep, belonging to Mr. Michael 
Buckley, of Normanton-on-the-HiU, 
was lately rescued, alive, from under p 
great quantity of snow, that had been 
drifted by the late winds, after basing 
been inclosed in it for a period of six- 
teen days J 

The mayor and senior magistrates 
of the borough of Leicester have 
lately taken into consideration the va- 
rious complaints that have been laid 
before them, concerning the profana- 
tion of the lord’s day, by the immoral 
practice of “ tippling” in public 
houses, during tlie celebration of di* 
vine service ; and have declared their 
intention of punishing all persons *ho 
shall be found committing such cii- 
2 L 
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mlual irregularities in future. It 
wpAuM, fye productive of good effects 
■it this Jaudahle method was adopted 
throughout ail tire populous towus 
within the kingdom. * 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

-flforf.] - At Lincoln, aged 45, Mr. 
Thomas Weight, upwards of twenty 
years a member of the Lincolfi com- 
pany of comedians. During the first 
lew yearsof his time he was prompter, 
Jyut for the last eight years filled the 
Office/if treasurer, which he discharg- 
ed Witfi tire strictest integrity. He 
was universally esteemed, and is re- 
fretted by an exleusive acquaintance. 

LANCASHIRE. 

*" T^Yeare happy in being able to lay 
•before the public the following parti- 
culars respecting the Liverpool mect- 

it- This meeting was called bv a notice 
from the mayor, issued on Monday, 
the 14th instant, appointing it to be 
held in the town-hall, on the follow- 
ing day, at twelve o'clock. At that 
ht&ir a cotLsiderable^ucoui&e^of the 
inhabitants had assembled, and the 
pressure was very great, insomuch 
thatimt one-third of thenumhcr could 
gain admittance The mayor opened 
the business by reading a requisition 
♦igtted by only six merchants of the 
town. He then stated, that the object 
of the meeting was to addr^s his Ma- 
jesty on the present critical state of 
mum* in which he hoped ail persons 
present would be unanimous. He 
tfpoko of the measures of retaliation 
adapted by his Majesty’s ihinisters, 
which, if vigorously pursued, would 
compel the enemy to listen to terms 
of accopi in odat ioir. He lamented that 
the measures of government were Ob- 
structed by a teaming and vexatious 
opposition, who impeded the public 
business by useless -and trifling mo- 
tions, and concluded with reading au 
extract from his Majesty’s speech on 
the opening of parliament 

The question “ that an address be 
presented to his Majesty,” was then 
’put' and carried. A circumstance, 
which some persons seem to have mis^ 
taken ft# the carrying the address, 
Which was afterwards brought for- 
w4td by Mr. Aider man AspinwaU, 
an 4 which he proposed in a speech of 
& adderable length for the adoption- 
ot/thte meeting. 


Mr. Roacoe then observed,, that he 
had hoped the address proposed would 
have been such as would have united 
all opinions in its support, but he 
was sorry to find several matters, both 
in what had been said, and in the 
address, which could not but occasion 
opposition. $le conceived that the 
expression in tjie address, that the 
generality of the inhabitants were 
loyal to his Majesty, was improper, 
and threw an undeserved stigma on 
the town, as. if a great part of the in- 
habitants were disloyal. Nor could 
he think it ri^ht that many of the 
most distinguished characteis of the 
country, who acted in oppositioa to 
minister*, and who had so long en- 
joyed the confidence of their sove- 
reign in the highest office*, should be 
represented as "intentionally opposing 
those measures which were tor the 
good of the country, much less as a 
systematic and vexatious opposition. 
He then proceeded to state the 
grounds upon which he thought the 
differences of opinion, as to the expe- 
diency and practicability of peace ge- 
nerally arose, and referred to the over- 
tures made by the enemy, ip the 
course of last year, for opening nego- 
tiations for peace. He was here in- 
terrupted by the mayor, who insisted 
he should not proceed, as none of his 
Majesty’s ministers « were present to 
answer him, and the meeting bad 
only his ip*>6 dixit for his assertions* 
Mr. Roscoe then produced the parlia- 
mentary papers, and read an extract 
in proof of his assertions, and pro- 
ceeded to make soipe remarks on the 
critical state of affairs between this 
country and America; when the 
mayor again interrupted him. Thc- 
clamour now because very great, so 
that it was some time before Mr. Ros- 
toe could again obtain a hearing;' 
when be proposed, byway of amend- 
ment^ another address, which was 
resid and seconded, and received wijth 
great expressions of approbation. 
Mr. Alderman AspinwaU again said a 
few words, expressing his concur- 
rence in (Mr. R.’s opinion, as to the 
impropriety of the expression, 4< the 
generality of the inhabitants” in tile 
original address, which he wished to 
be omitted ; but, in other respects, 
considered the address as perfectly 
unexceptionable, and concluded with 
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putting the question on it himself. 


y$? 


the Town Hall, and read to them the 

‘3jsxszs*&*‘ rr?i£*£!t& 35 S 

almost unanimously, and bott* JJ6- 
drtsses were Hid for jti ^nature. „ 
amended address has been preseiwta 
by the Earl ot l)ei by, will* upwatwi 
of 10,000 signatures, subscribed *n 
two days ; since which, not less* tnmi 
6000 other persons have testing 
their assent to it, although their 
names were too late to be annexed to 
the address. The other address, jsdjtfT 
lying the whole week, has only abont 


The 

was 4'ucu put *iw»M w*v 

much greater shew of hands appepetl 
for it than dbr the original address. 
The mayor, however, declared that 
be could not decide, and that it would 
be necessary to adjourn into the ad- 
jacent serea of the New Exchange, 
where a division might take place 5 to 
which Mr. lloscoe and his friends as- 
sented. After considerable hesita- 
tion, and consulting with several of 
the common council of the town, the 
mayor changed his mind, and said 
lie would determine that the original 
address was carried. Mr. lloscoe said, 
he would not dare to do so, from the 
respect due to his own character. He 
answered, that as he had beet} dared 
to it, he would doit; and, immedi- 
ately declared, that the address first 
proposed was carried; hut the tu- 
mult was so great that he could not he 
heard. Mr. lloscoe having obtained 
silence, informed the meeting of the 
determination of the mayor, and ot 
the conviction of his friends and him- 
self, that it was unjust. This was 
followed by tery general marks of dis- 
approbation of the mayor’s decision. 
He was then requested to put the 
question again, or to adjourn the 
meeting into the aerea, both of which 
h* refused. Several gentlemen rose, 
for the purpose of expostulating with 
him on the injustice and partiality of 
bis conduct; aud, amongst others, 
Mr. Casey attempted to address the 
meeting, which the mayor insisted 
he should not do, and seized his arm 
for the purpose of preventing him. 
Mr, Casey extricated himself, and got 
upon the table, * for the purpose ot 
being heard; when the mayor mape 
an attempt tospribg from the bench 
over the desk before him, to seize 
Mr. Casey, but was prevented by 
those around him; and, the conse- 
quences that might have resulted from 
tQ glaring a breach of decorum by the 
chief magistrate, in so crowded and 
tumultuous an assembly, were tortu- 
natelv prevented. 

After this transaction, the mayor 
left the meeting, which immediately 
ad i our tied into the aerea ot the Ex- 
change^ where great numbers were 
waiting to join them. Mr. Roscoe in- 
formed them what had taken place in 


9000 signatures. 

Such has been the result ot a tt«W- 


nuui 1W9 mv.v.. — ,r I 

ing, most unexpectedly called, at the 
request of a very insignificant pum* 
her of inhabitants, and evidently itt- 
tended, not onlv to counteract the 
efforts now making hwthe great bodv 
of merchants in liondon, Liverpool, 
and other places ; who, by their pe- 
titions to parliament, are endeavour- 
ing to shew the ruinous tendency ot 
the late orders in council, to the 
commercial d*\d political interests 
of this country; but also, to stiginn- 
tizc to the sovereign, in the wiom 
indecent manner, the members of-op- - 
position, who have, with so 
ardour and ability, endeavoured in 
both houses of parliament, to obtam , 
a hearing on this momentous subject. 
The attdnpt has, however, b^it tic- ^ 
fealed; and the town of Liverpool 
has, on this occasion, evinced hot 
only its independence of ministerial , 
and corporation influence, nut it* 
knowledge of its own true interests, as 
well as of those of the empire at Jarp, 
which can only be attained by tba* 
result so loudly called for throughout 
the whole of the meeting— peace. 

NouroLK. 

Yarmouth, Fek 83 . 

Captain G. MaubyV invention 
of throwing a rope to as hip stranded 
on a lee sho.*, for the purpoae of sav- 

ing the crew, proved tlie ccttwntv ot 
its never-failing success, on the El za- 
beth of Plymouth, that w» wrecked 
on the beach of this place, in the tie. 
mendou* gale of the ISth instant; the 
Master, who is part owner, making *o 
o rateful an;afhdavit before the mayor, 

the chief magistrate expressed a 

sire to see the experiment tried, aim 
it consequently took place on Mon* 

2 L 2- 
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day Ikst, in the pretence of Vice Ad* highest approbation, and several give 
rmral Douglas, *#verfcl officer* of the' certificates, that had a Similar system 
ngvy, the merchants, and many per- and apparatus been placed at Lowes- 
f«ms from different parts of the coast : tofV Yarmouth* Winterton, aud Hap- 
t he flirt nd was blowing very fresh on pisbro*, on the I 18th of February, I8(>7t 
the shore, and the spot chosen 150 (which distressing day suggested the 
' yards from a strandca brig, with all first idea to the inventor) more than 
the emblems "of distress nying. A one hundred persons would have been * 
galloper carriage, drawn by one horse, saved. It is earnestly to be hoped it 
brought with considerable expedition will be generally adopted, being a 
every requisite for the service, a5j- circumstance of such magnitude to 
inch royal mortar was dismounted this country, and deeply interesting 
from the carriage, and a 1 J-inch rope to the world at large. ■ 
having a «4-pounder shot appended to Somersetshire. 

it, was faked in its .front; about two A dreadful instance of ferocity oc- 
feet from the shot the rope passed cur red, about a week s-i nee, at Staple- 
through a collar of leather, that cf- ton prison, near Bristol. TwoFrench- 
fectuallv prevented its burning; one men having quaTrelled late in the 
$aund of powder projected it more evening, wete locked tip previous to 
than 100 5’ards over the vessel, and the settlement of the dispute; but in 
the rope descended on the rigging; the night, one of the parties, with his 
(The piece otorduanee being want <*d triend, insisted upon bis antagonist’s 
only in the worsl* of weather, when getting "tint of bed and fighting him 
perhaps no match darn be lighted or immediately : the latter complied. It 
Kept alight, it was fired by a pistol was determined that they should fight 
with; the muzzle transversely cut to with the two legs of a pair of com- 
expand the inflammation;) the per- passes, which was broken in half, and 
•otns on board returning a rope by the the points sharpened for the purpose, 
one sent, hauled off a stout rope, lik$- They rushed upon each other, mutu- 
wise a smaller one rove through a ally stabbing until the Aggressor fell 
tailed block, the larger was made fast lift-less to the ground, having been 
tpthe foot of the main topmast, the pierced through the heart and lungs, 
other end to a long gun-tackle, se- His friend immediately seized the 
cured to three iron-shod stakes driven weapon from the hand of the corpse, 
triangularly in the ground ; the tackle insisting that the fight should be re* 
being bowsed, kept the ft> pe suflfi- ne wed with him: it was agreed, and, 
ciently taught, and by persons easing after a horrible rencontre, he shared 
off the fall, as the ship rolled, pre- the same fate as the first. Thesurvi- 
TODted danger to the rope, or to what vor (who is much wounded, but not 
it was lashed being carried away . the very dangerously) was secured as soon 
tailed block was made fast under the as the circumstance was known to the 
Jarge rope, and each end of the small guard* and a coroner's inquest sat on 
rope was bent to the extremities of a the bodies. As it Appeared that the 
hammock extended by a stretcher of two deceased persons were the aggres- 
wood, (fitted up like the pole of a tent sors in the affair, the jury brought in i a 
for the convenience of carriage) hav- verdict of Manslaughter against the 
ing;* gudgeons and forelock pins, survivor. ^ * 

through which was rove the great Died,] After a few hours il mess, at 
rope; by the assistance of one pei son Clifton, near Bristol, the Right Hon. 
from sl$ore, the hammock travelled the Dowager Countess ot bingall, at a 
to bn d fro, conveying all the people verv advanced period of life.— ”in 
who ware assembled jn the maintop, Cathcrine-stroet, Bath, the Marchion- 
one by one, in perfect ease and ess of Longchatnp, widow of theMar- 
safet y;*a service that can always be quis of Lohgciiatnp.-— j-At Bath, 
performed, when it is impossible for Wnn KuWons, esq. husband of the ce- 
wny boat to give the least assistance, lebrated Mrs. Siddons. Though long 
'ana be done when persons are initia- an invalid, lib dissolution may be said 
ted in the seveial uses in a quarter of to have been sudden, as he had passed 
an hour. the preceding ev eniug with a circteof 

Jfvery person present testified their friends. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKBUPTCIES. 

Feb. 16, ter March 21, 1808 , inclusive* v 

£ Extracted ft-otp the London Gazette."] The Solicitor*' Name* are between Parenthesis 


A BLE L. Dean - stredfc, victualler, 

( Parker and Co. F^sex-street). An- 
drews II Canterbury, seedsman, (Nether- 
sole and Co. Essex street). Armson J. 
Ej ton, miller, (Price and Co. Lincoln’s 
Inn), 

Bacon W. Sheffield, grocer, (Bigg, Hat- 
ton Garden). Bedford W and Summer S. 
Poster-lane, linen-diapor*., (Drake, Old 
Fish-street) Bower .1 C. Ledbury, mil- 
liner, (Wa|ts, Symond’s Inn). Burge J. 
Castle-Cary, stocking-maker, (Dyne, Ser- 
jeant's Inn). Bara Uy J Old Broad-stree", 
merchant, ( Lodington and Co Secondaries 
Office) Burgess G. W Larky cr »I. T. 
and Gill R. Bristol, linen-drapers, (Sweet, 
KmgVB‘mch-walks). Batty J. Primrose- 
street, (Pearce and Co. Paternoster- row). 
Bamford J. Manchester, grocer, (Dennison, 
Manchester) Briggs D. Waterclough, 
clothier, (Sykes and Co. New Inn). Brown 
J. Tavistock, carpenter, (Davis, Essex- 
street). Boucher C. Sonthamj ion-row, 
bookseller, (Watkins and Co. Lincoln’s 
Inn). 

Cheetham J. Faitswoith, manufacturer, 
(Swale, Great Ormond-street) Co] lip J 
Great Portlaud-street, uphoLterer, (Bieas- 
dale and Co. New Inn). Crockett T Ox- 
ford, dealer, (Ron* and Co Gray’s lnn- 
square}. Clay pole E Chatham, shop- 
keeper, (Nettleslnp, Grocers’- Hall). 
Charipilly P. F. V Somerset-street, (Col- 
let and Co Chancery -lane) 

Dawes C Huntmgdou, saddler, (Clon- 
nel, Staple Inn). Downs W. A Brewer- 
street, undertaker, (Dyne, Serj can t\» Inn). 
Puffield <». York buildings, wool-carder, 
(Cross, L pig-street). Dyer it. Bath, coin- 
factor, (Shephard and Co Bedford row) . 
Dods worth G Beverley, draper, (Lambert, 
Hatton-garden). 

Elhv J Horbhng, grocer, (Johnson and 
Co. Grav’s Inn) Olqms J Manchester; 
bricklayer, (l lbs, Cursitor-Mreet). Evans 
W. Wont ton, butcher, (Haynes, Adder- 
buty). FaidUy \ Exeter, deale r in glass, 
(Williams and Co Ndw Square, Lincoln's 
Inn) East S. B Old Jeyrry, factor, (Swam 
and Co. Old Jewry). 

Ford W Pu kott - street, auctioneer, 
(Hughes, BurYard) Foreshaw A 
Whitechapel High-«tieet, victualler, (Noy, 
Mincing- Jane) Fosyey J Dunstable, 
straw- hat manuticturer, (Btrkett, Bond- 
couft' 

Graham J OhorM* and Harrison J. 
Presiot, liquor mu chants ^ Barrel ts,Gray’s 
Inn). Gue»t L Birmingham grocer. 


(Chilton, F.xchequer Office). Gr<*v K. 
Monk- Wear mouth, coai-htter, (WWton 
and Co "Lamb's* buildings). Green R. C* 
Lincoln’s Inn, money scrivener, (Dawes, 
Angel-court) 

HucksS Canal- row, Eavt-lane, cooper, 
(Loxley, Cheapside). Hutchinson R.* 
Manchester, joiner, (Hurd, Temple;. 
Hill B, Little Saint Martin’s-lane, man’s- 
mercer, (Cockayne and Co. Fore-street). 
Hillman W. Waltham-cross, grocer, (Rey- 
nolds, CastJe-sireer) Hargreave O. and 
Goodwin J. ' Manchester, merchants, 
(Chesshyre and Co Manchester). Hum- 
phreys R Stamford, linen-draper, (Thomp- 
son, Stamford). Hamhu R. Tottenham* 
court-road, victualler, (Hutchinson and 
Co Brewers’- Hall, Addle-ytreel). Hoi- 
royd R Sowerby, woqllen- manufacturer, 
(Wigglesworth, Gray’s Inn) Holden J. 
and son, Salford, ayers, (Willis, Warn-* 
ford-court). Holiyer J. Coventry, ribbon* 
manufacturer, (Kinderley and Co Gray ’a 
Inn). Heppell J.<)Vlonk-Wearmooih, sail- 
maker, (Blakiston, Symond’s Inn). Hold- 
swoith W. Addmgham, flax -spinner, 
(Winn, Barnard’s Inn) Hay don J. Mit- 
cham, butcher, (Smith and Co. Barbm’- 
hall) IhleyJ. Leeds, dealer, ( Batty e. 
Chancer) -lane). Haitlc) J. Kendal, shoe- 
maker, (Rigge and Co Carey-street). 

Jones A.. Port sea, slopselicr, (Isaacs, 
Mitre-couitjv Inglish J and G Preston, 
drapers, ( BUckstock, St MildredVcourt). 
Jones J. Fccles, alehouse-keeper, (Milne 
and Co Old Jewry). 

K inch II andj Fareham, timber mer- 
chauis, (Blea^daie and Co. New Inn). 

Lewis L and Rudd E. Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, nullinei s, ( Flexney, Chancery-lane.) „ 
Leach W. Hortpn, WooEtaplcr, (Evans, 
Thavies Inn) Lyon S. Ormond-House 
Academy, Chelsea, ( Benton, Union-street), 
Lomax S Tonge, Lancashire, Mctualler, 
(Btakeloek, IJm-court). Lewis L. Ncw- 
castle-upon Tyne, linen-draper, (Swaipe 
and Co. f'ld Jewry). Lund C L. Old 
Jewry, Factor, (Swain and Co. Old Jewry). 

Mason J W. H. Heartley place, paper- 
hanger, (Rippon, Grange-road). Mai shall 
W N ewark-upqn-T rent, draper, ( M.uson, 
St. Michael’s Alley) MoonJ Manches- 
ter, Maymou W. llftslmgden, ''cotton- 
manufacturers, (Dennison, Manchester). 
Miles J. Bermondsey -street, corn-dealer, 
(Newcomb, Vine- street). Morris W. 
Manchester, leather-seller, ( Ellis, C ursitor- 
street) Myers D T. Stamford, draper, 
(.lohmonund Co. Gray’s Iiui). 
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Odell P Sloan- square, bricklayer, (Nel- 
aon, Maddox-street). 

^Pevcival J. L. Prescot-stTeet,' merchant^ 
(Wilde, jun Cjutle-stneet). Potts C. Long* 
ben ton, chandler, (Clavton and Co. Lin- 
coln’s Inn) Piper J and Widder K.- Rich- 
mond, grocer?, (Boddeiey, Serle-street). 
Pilling J. jun. Manchester*nlehous^keeper, 
(Hurd, Temple). Poulton T. Ross, tim- 
ber-merchant, (Hartley, Red- Lion-square). 

/ Penney W. ptiptford, victualler, (Henson, 
•Dorset-street). Pearce J. St. Alban's-street, 
Radies' shoe-maker, (Denton and Co. Field- 
coivrt, Gray's Inn). Palmer Jl Canterbury, 
tailor, (Jackson, Gray’s Inn). Paine R. 
Roine, Essex, shop-keeper, (Fillingham, 
thaion -street). 

Robbins R. Birmingham, plumber, ( T ,eigh 
and Co New Bridge- street). Ridley J. 
Manchester tailor, (Ellis, Cursitor-street). 
Randall J. Leeds, grocer, (Battye, Clwn- 
ecry-lane). Rickman, W. Northampton, 
linen-draper, ^Wilkinson, and Co. White 
Lioq-street). Rqbinson J. Liverpool, 
aUveryuith, (W indie, John-street, Bedford 
Row) Rimmgtod E. Liverpool, timber- 
tticichapt, (Blackstock, Saint Mildred V 
eourt) Re *d T. Bishopsgate-street, cheese- 
monger, (Burt, Jbhrystreet, Crutched- 
friars). Reid J. Broad-street, under- 
write, ( Spot» iswoode, Tokenhousefyard ). 
Rhodes W. Friday- street, warehouseman, 


(Whittaker, Broad -court. Long- Acre). 
Robinson T. Manchester, inn, - keeper, 
(Hurd, KbigVJJen£tt- walks). 

Stroud J. W alton- ujjon-ThameS, brick' 
maker, .(Clark and Co. Chertsey). Sea- 
ward J. IJmon-jriace, Kent- road, builder, 
(Alcock and Co. York-atreet). Stanley J. 
Newark upon-Trent, scrivener, (Kinderley 
and Co. Gray’s Inn). Spencef S. Exet<*r, 
spirit - merchant, (Milne and Co. Old 
Jewry). 

Thomason R. Staining, com -dealer, 
(Barretts, GrayMnn). Tomlinson J. T. 
and C. ('Hester, bretvers, (Potts and Co. 
Chester). * - 

VinnT. Clement’s- lane, dealer, (Sarel, 
Surrey street). 

Woolley M. Stayley - bridge, cotton - 
spinner, (Milne and Co. Old Jewry). 
Webb J. Manchester, calico - manufac- 
turer,* (Ellis, Cursitor-street). William-; 
W. Swineshead, grocer, ^Rosser and Co. 
Bartlett’s- buildings). Williams R. Oxford- 
street', straw-hat-manufacturer, (Denton 
and Co. Field-court, Gray’s Inn). Watkis 
T. 1. Salford, cotton-merchant, (Willis, 
Warnford-court). Whitehead J. Boltoit- 
ie-Moors, hatter, (Hurt!, King's-Bench- 
watks). Wilkins J. and Lacey T. Basirig- 
hall-street, factors, (Walton, JSirdlcrs-hall, 
Basinghall-street) . 


PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER WORKS 


and BREWERY 

4 

London Dock Stoc)c, 10 ( J«\ per Cent. 
East-Indu ditt*, 120/. for the Opening. 
West -India ditto, 14 l J/ per Cent. 
Commercial Dock Shares, 126/. cent. 
Grand Junction Canal, yul. per share. 
Grand Surrey ditto, 

Imperial Eire Insurance, 11/. per cent, 
prera. 

Globe Fire and Life ditto, 110/. per cent. 


SHARES, &c. &c. 

March 21, 1808. 

Albion ditto dhto, 31. per cent, preiu. 
Hope ditto ditto, 1/. per Share. v 

Rock Life Assurance, 5s. to 7s. pmm. 

Fast Loud Water-works, bbl. to 60/. prera. 
West Middlesex ditto, 18 gs. prem. 

Sou tli London ditto, GO/, prem" 

London institution, 85 gs. per share 
Commercial Road, 118/. per share. 

Kent F ire Office Shares, 


L* Wolff, and Co. Canal y DM, tV Stock Brokers. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. . 

T HE almost continual frosts have occasioned the surface oV the lauds to work Bard, 
but they never worked better; more especially those which were well fallowed 
In autumn. The long draught has be..u particulaily favourable to the wheats on good 
land. **Most of the spring crops look promising and healthy ; but the winter tares, 
rye, $c. must be backward, as well as the grass, and are much in want of warm and 
genial weather, * 

The few Farmers who have kept anv aftor-grass this month, will find jt invaluable. 
Turnips have lasted longer in Norfolk than was expected, and seme yet remain in a 
sound state : near London tin* Farmer, arc topping them, to send to market a? greens, 
the roots being reserved for after- sale to the cow-keepers. Gibbs’s thousand headed 
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cabbage has had great success, wherever tned, and has proved invaluable for sheep and 
lamU it has been cultivated 111 Soimrs*t, Haim \ orksbne, Staflbrdshire, and Bed* 
fprdshire The fall of limbs has been as favourable as m most se isons, and the pf<- 
miunu Allowed to the sh pherds begin to hive an excellent effect in exciting their 
vigilance 

) ean Stock continue* hciLvy of sale, from the scarcity of keep, but pigs bold their 
pfiro, or are dearer * Oil cake Ins bet mt such an exorbitant price, that the con- 
umption of it is con idenbty nduced, and would have bet 11 more so, but from the 
scarcity of other articl s Distiller) wash and gratis h\v< been adopted, vrherevrr^ 
th^y are to obtained. md have been frtchtd trom considerable disttnees, at good 
substitutes foe oil cake, but no experiments have ,yet come to baud of the use of 
treat le for jwttt mug bullocks, a* has been lit v recommended * 

Smithfidd — Ht d and mutton, 4s bd to js 6d per stone of 81b to sink the offal > 
he iso lamb, IS to 18s p r qr , veil, 9* to 7s , pork, is 6d to fos 6d , bacon, 6* 
bs 4d , Irish ditto, 4» lOd to bs 4d , fa’, 4a bd , skins, 5s to bs l»d , ox skins, 
from 15s n *0 

M iJdttsu, March 2 > 

m t cr\ge prices of corn, 

Bt tlieWimlsc^tcrQuat tf rot S P>» Ik l*, and ofQATMEAL per Boll of I40ll>*» 
Avcrthi]»ois {torn tlieRcturus lectivtd iu the Week ended March It), 1808* 
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BILL of MORTALITY, Uom FEB. 03, to MARCH 22, 1808. * 
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CHRISTrNCO 
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\* male* 880 


? 1840 I 
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N B. Jn the 2 per Cent Cousol*the highest and lowe<* PVice of each day is given ; in the other Stocks the highest only. 

City Lottery Tiefccts ?/. 14s. EDWARD FORTUNE, Stock-broker and General Agent, No. If, CornhilL 






























SW 'LorUfkie. - [Am it 

Th« following piyujraph exhibits of the House of Comrtifern, testates, 
psftf of h s nuumu t — — Hwo nnhbriK filled with treisuie 

** I stated and fioni the act ofpnr- at Alhghur,’ * Two more at Delhi/ 
Iumcnt, that I^oi d Lake leaned 4 ind twenty -four bus of rupees at 
JO,OOOi per minim, paid monthly, Agiah, making tom two bus, or 
asconimaiulei m-d kL and as stmoi SjO^OOOl Bold 1 ifctS eighth ot 
iftermei < f the council (^Bengal, tx uhu h sum w>s, as 1 stitcd, OOOl 
elusive of his regiment, w Inch is iri ste 1 ng That bum, with his avowed 
India, and as paid there, woifh up* allowances, amount to upw mis of 
Wttdsof »6tX)l per annum, and ex- 20Q,00ol Veiling m mx years, exdu- 
Giuwve of the go\crnment of Ply- sue of an) mtmst, ana exclusive of 
IftftTnth I have since consulted om* the enormous amount th u he received 
5 c JP l1ni<1 d s and fii d, that instead fiom the -sales of the dep ts oi the 
fivJyDOfd ts fixed by tin act df pir- Fiemh General Perron, and of the 
liatnent, l ord l ikt Received peran- elephants. camels, horses, giam, cat- 
ttuin paid mt nihlv , one lm seventy- tlx , irtd the y whoie nnip equipage 
four tnonsnnd fno htffidf»ed and five taken at Cod, Delhi, A D nh, and 
ftucca mptes, which, at 2s 6d, the ru- I aswaree, bel ^ngmg to an army of 
pee, the actual current value, thu^fc- 1 ,03O,<KX) men, together wnh the 
tuaJ rate at which the Comparn bot- grot eeds of tjjfc? tMiafepttf perty of the 
row end repa) , both fit re and in In- jKaiahs of fSasimef, Bidjtghni, nd 
TO* fund the exchange fiom ipdivi- Cutchdtah* vytop carried with tlcm 
d«aH is 8 per cent still more favoi* only fhnr lives smjT then lumur, 
sfbie) make 21 #*8J pounds sterling The value of such property is well 
per annum He drew likcw jfee six- known to every person w ho h is \ eon 
teen hundred pounds, per annum for in India The conrpfrssion of Pirlia- 
h^isfe lent, ihe^etwo items make ntent has been appealed to, bj txig- 
gwtclusive of h|$ regiment arid the gerafed statements of the inadequde 
Plymouth governthent) 21400! per provision of tffe surviving iel mu s of 
dftmim Lord Lake was exactly six Lord Lake. On tins topics sh ill dc- 
yei^rs tn India, so that be drew, of dine entering, as lam unwilling to 
avowed allowances, pjid monthly, hint the fee hogs, of any puson l 
hunch ed and foi ty thousand %ir rottst however aod, thit then, u no 
mindred pounds >terljng-jhat is, up- question of the 60,0001 rueivid by 
wards of fort) -five thousand pounds Lieutenant Colonel I ike It is ,dso 
sterling above the sum slated by me iin<iennble,thit 1 01 d I ake tppomfid 
jp mv former letter his son-in-law, Mi BiooHs, who is 

*' It has been said, in the discus- now ifi India and who win then a 
$ioiis that have arisen on this subject, veiy jouog lieutenant m the Coni- 
that the expend s of a commander- in- pimS service, to the luoative and 
chi<f in Indn nieconsideiable lap- highly important situation vrf deputy 
frfcal dg*in to those whp have tilled quarter mister geneial to the Bengal 
that high situation, and I assett, with- army, winch, ex< lusue of grtar erno* 
out the possibility of coup adtction, iument^confets the rank of inform 
that no cotnmander-m chief, that l^s th£ army ” 

been in Bengal for twenty ycais (and The test of this letter is written 
tio officers lived morq uspe< tably, with he factions vulgarity that seqttwi 
nay splendidly, than did Sir Rol>ert to be the invariable characteristic of a 
Abercrcmby and Stf Afured ClaiU) paity, 

ever expended a larger sifrt^ than ^ Tlie speech wftb which T ord Cae- 
SOOO rupees per modtb, or about tlefeagh opened the bnsinp^s w dl tend 
7000 pound® sterling per annum, to throw some light upon the nature 
leaving a clear surplus of neaily of Lord lakers services. His lord- 
17>000 pounds a year, paid monthly, ship stated, that if! calling the atten- 
in a country where the legal mteiest tion of the committee to this message* 
is twelve per cent he should feel it unnet tssaij \o say 

°lhe amount that Lord Lake re- much as to the circuimtaiKt s under 
reived jn prize-money has also been Which his Majesty thought himself 
disputed T shall only restate, that m called upon to make this application 
feis own officialj letters, in the Mah- to the house, to reward the eminent 
ratta papers, printed for the members services of Lord Lake in India. He 
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thought lifiw«)ver, that it might., bfe have been attempting tottfeak ground 
right to call to. the auenfion of the in the more, remote dom inioos^thep 
committee the icasdtis why this ap- would . have been endeavouring^ (0 
plication was not made sooner* or reach mote rapidly the Jumna ab|tf' 
inkier to the period when those ser- the Ganges. The circuinsian<N? 
vice* were" actually performed; He that noble lord’s death haring 
knew, /tun his ' personal know- place so sugir after Ids return froijif 
ledge, that the great distance ot’ the India to tbircuuntry, where fee eW 
pliao where Lord Lake’s services peered to enjoy the l>ctHlicenqe of 
Wcio pei formed, that noble lord bfipg Ins sovereign, rendered the hUmHou 
in the pay of government, and his^of his family doubly interesting. ‘Tug, 
'JVfajeMv not beitig aware ot i he real great and signal .eapioits so' rendered 
efrki uit at t h(>se services* apd the ac~ had led liim (Lord Castkieagb) to 
tuaJ ne; essitJ^yjf m dr^!t application give hotiee, $m,t \t, Was his tntem|on 
to ParJianjfesptj al| operated causes to propose the Section of a mofut- 
farupai delay. ; ; He tru«nsd, however ^ mt/it to That .noble lord’s nmrmry( 
that the claim not being put in sooner after the $**me manner that the Jat© 
would not tend 'J$>s t<* recommend Lord Howl’s name had been recorded 
that discmguisfeed character to the in fhe military annals of th# country, 
known liheVaiitytof JF y&m, TLh» he wroufet do the preset, 

the c. t laud '• f ».<^f .$ts;' 4efttb* 'lug .fyA mpripn/bs to Jhfc. pension stated it* 
soitv to. ik'qhtWfth® i]K$| menage, had been agree** 

It appeared .Lbrd, Lake > had taken but to, There was only one bthei pb*#* 
too anguine a vie w '.of his eircuin* vidbp.he thought it necessary to, stated 
stances, w h iclr did at$ll )$a ve arty and that wasvtpaUt had always bfety 
of the branches of; fm.prnHy in, a?sl f the custom of Parf^ti^wt to pngike,#^ 
tuairon corresponding ;f*r Jn* Mtor^hv liberality take * It* < 

In caning, hi tfte mendWachiewM 

of the mm*% : ‘^o ’ .lie irewaided, wd ? (OeriauMt; 

would, with,; hi<p > ^'lMipmib%:'y^t tlty * %ii&' j^^ef than" u^wSf: 
it was made fat f 

order, and of aTontilined ««& wJSfjhb’ sp natthklly arose, being 
the latter pan *1®# occasion Wf. 

had, in an especial jpatroetv sijgmsjM' *We feisp&diaJJy ( «s l it 
the Hi itish arms,, by baking 'p#d* fo m? i^lr'krofa 

at the battle of Lincelles, one of the ration. fn tfee cbe of tbe^ei vice * pf 
most splendid victories; There was Sir Sidhby, ^hithi* fee believed that 
something in the coprse of his actions t wb year sj|j# red before any appifea* 
which always brought the stic^esi of t fob 1 Parliament : and 

the day home to ihe.exemons of that that the commit-* 

noble lord. There he yef was a man V^bid’ .objection to- alloy* 
that presented himself moreccmpku- the Vnmilty " $ ’ $O0OL mentioned t|i 
ously to his t coops V) the hour ot dam? ijis 'Maje^i| ? s passage,' to, comment 
ger, nor better calculated to animate^ from Tn4 claje pi Ipe signal ^Tory 
them to great exertions that ted tl^in o.btdlpecl ^ Jpfrthe gaU^dl #scoppt at 
oa to victory. In short be imitatfuf Upbn the 1 1% of September 

tliat which, perhaps more than dny IS03.— Lord Castleieafifh ifien 'Ctmv 
thing else; contributed id the sut?ce*s eluded with moving, ** Thau tbhre # 
of the French a rjmfa total a^oldlSotf thR ifm 

ness of his, jp^^vaipabte atmui^, ^uid hf/^aiOL, ; be ; #anu4 

Whatever ppifiwdf »omd: ddt of tl^;>oohsplkihteA feud to thn 

as to dje pA&y 'of India* every present Lord t.ake ? jhirij ith next hei| 
one moat own^ that the mosri mpor- mate die .titles of that fSan-nlyy 

taut advantaig^s had resulted fiom the to ebrnmeni# hom the \ Uh ol $ep- 
solid andkiMcu|tial servtcea .of that tcmber* Jt«oS. H ■' ‘ , -• t ; 

gallant and latdPOtcA ofeSt^r, in de- This rtidtkin #ai Variously .object^ 
stroyitig the influence ’French to. Those who .were disposed to*attd^ 
power upon the conhnes St (hat count the propriety #f proyteurig for tb^ 
try* Had it not. be&h 'oWl'hg4ohft ! Mf? 

the French would not now pip t having a ietrospe«itive 

> * M * 1 *' ' iW 
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Sir Francis Burdett opposed die mea- 
sure altogether, upon the principle 
that Lorci 4 Lakc's services were not of 
fhenvelves sufficiently splendid ; and 
that if a reward were to be given, the 
King Had it in his power, ana ought to 
apportion that reward from his own 
means. Some other .discussion took 
place, and upon a division upon the 
quc\v ion of the annuity, as stated in 
Sis Maje-*y s speech, there was a ma- 
jority of 175 in favour of it: another 
division upon the retrospective grant 

® ve a majority, in favour, of 18?. 

le resolutions were accordingly 
agreed to. 

St. Albert. A Moral Rhapsody. 

HE evening breeze blew fresh 
upon, me, as 1 quitted tWfe cham- 
ber of sickness, I wished at that mo- 
frSfent it could have breathed upon 
my heart, and cleansed it of the 
weight ihat pressed upon it. The 
sky was serene and pure ; the sun 
had descended ,$ and Ihere was that 
soft and melancholy twilight in the 
air, which confounds the distinction 
of things, and sinks the. nxiifrd into 
a pensive and accouiant tone. Such 
was its immediate effect upon me 5 
and woe to the man! whose 
sci o us soul can look abroad at such 
an hour, apd feel no sweeriy thrilling 
harmony that identifies him with the 
vsunounding creation l At a moment 
Cke this, I cannot even jraxloti the 
broad and feeling mirtfcdnbe labo- 
rious hind just looscne^iKm his daily 
toil ; it seems to me to interrupt the 
sacred repose of natai an insult tp 
the majesty of the universe reclining 
in shadowy grandeur till awakened 
by the first golden beam^bf thc morn, 

* Pensive, melancholy ,dna oppressed, 
I wandered along the bants of a 
stream that rolled its waters in the 
neigh hour hood. Every thing around 
me was silent,. Not $ bird rustled 
among the leaves, or bfoke upon the 
At with it >4 note ; not % fcotmll was 
h'&trd j sometimes the bat, whin ing 
on its outspread dusky wing, sailed 
slowly by me,; and at'dtWs, the Jow 
o £ distant cattle would swell upon my 
ear; the 1 stream, deep, deaf, and 
at rung flowed slowly onwards, and 
jbbasihg the bank’s fringed sides* 
caused a aoffc murmur that hot up* 


aptly aco nded with the scene ;* a light 
breeze played through the air, and 
the sky had not yet lost all the crim^ 
sou flush reflected from the setting 
sun. 

I walked forward full of deep im* 
pres, -ions. The scene 1 had just wit- 
nessed, the conversation 1 had been 
engaged in, the mysterious conduct 
of Sf. Albert, all conspired to produce 
*a perturbarion of mind, which forbad 
it to rest upon indifferent objects*/ 
All that t had seen, and beard, and 
felt, convinced hieiie Was not a man 
of the common stamp; my heart 
longed to grow acquainted with him; 
with what a glow kindred spirits 
seem to recognise each other I 

In the midst of these meditations I 
arrived at a lonely tower, situated 
among thick embowenng * trees. 
There was a history attached to this 
place, which made it sacred to me. 

A i >out three hundred years ago, two 
lovers perished in th'is -very spot. 
Tempted by the fineness ot a sum- 
mer evening, they had wandered in 
sweet discourse, with rosy smiles, 
and all'the s^rCoinplaceriev oflove, 
to woo the cool ’raid nature’s quiet 
scenes. The hours flew rapidly, and 
the approach of dewy nh»ht warned 
them tp return. The sky wore a 
lowering aspect ; the thunder mut- 
tered at a distance ; and some drops ~ 
ot rain fell, wlycit threatened an ap- 
proaching storm. They arose, the 
lightning" flashed awfully across the 
heavens. Fear seized their minds, 
and embracing each other, they shel- 
tered beneath V spreading oak. Short 
was t heir; safety. The vengeful shaft of 
heaven struck through their veins, and 
jnade them both, immortal! The 
place where they perished was soli- 
tary and unfrequented, and a consi- 
derable time elapsed befere their bow 
dies were discovered. After a period, 
however, accident led some wanderer 
to the spot. Tae half rotten arm of* 
the youth was still twined round.her 
amuldriftg form ; and the maid rested 
her now unblooming cheek upon the 
putrid bosom jof her beloved Their 
fate awakened general sympathy ; it 
was resolved they should be buried 
in one grave it* the spot where 
they fell-.* It was done; and a 
rude tower was erected to their me* 
mory, on which sculpture bas re* 
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corded iheif flame and age. Hapless placed beyond thfe grave? Nothin#* 
couple! may the foot of the unfeel- they were free! Hope and fear r me 
ing never wander near thy sadred tyrants of the heart, chain us like 
dust! tated victims to the stake, and make 

The moon was now risen in full our pliant tuinds an instrument for 
splendour, and glanced her pale rays every fool and knave to play upoflj 
upon the mined walls. The wind He alone % tree, and can assert that 
sighed mournfully through the leaves freedom, who gives these master pas* 
of the ivy which citing tu the crumb- sions their noblest channel j who 
ling stones, and the high grass waved holds at their just value the glittering 
slowly to and fro. Part of the steps gewgaws of the, world ; who looks 
\whicn wound round the building down w ith indifference Upon the 
yetstftfire^ the rest layjn an iindis- foggy atmosphere called life; and 
tinguibhed ma^*Wlv.' On the top- while his head and he <rt take rest in 
most stair I sat me down, and knagi- hedtfen, allow* his grosser faculties to 
nation carried me back to the fatal play their part within the social paJe! 
moment. Yes! sacred couple ! car- Such men were once ! but where are 
ried me back, not only to the luckless they now > 

fate (though as sad a tale us pity ever See the motley beings of these days, 
dwelt upon), but to the times in which who Wjdks forth into society, ana 
you lived. Times of riKte; simplicity says * f am a man .’-— 1 ,# Foul)iar I* in* 

* and unvarnished worth ! when all the dignant nature crie%, 4 where are your 
soft refinements which now poison credentials?' *My-K eason !’ Sense*- 
life, and taint, the moral sources of less wretch ! the very b&i.-rfs ttauscepd 
man’s felicity, yet slept in unessential thee ! Their sound and healthful fa* 
futuritv ! Then indeed were not, the culfy performs* alt that thy unsullied 
polished air, the courtly grace, the . reason can perform* amt they never 
smooth address* the smile compla- sink 6o low tu vile excess as thou 
cent : vile despicable mummery ! Besson was oj %ce thy boast, thy true, 
mere, empty shew ! which, like the thy oiffy boast j w hen she gave man* 
oil that’s poured upon the troubled ners corresponding to herself ; wft**$ 
ocean, presents a mild and everrsur- she o'er informed thy every act j when 
face, but hides the storms that rage, th©*nroud title of * Man’* hung with 
and roar, and vex bdOw ! These are fovely graje about thee, and shewed 
the fruits of more enlightened days ! more fair, .what yet is fairer than foncy 

Not so our sires of old! Hardy, ever dreamed of. Hand in hand you 
brave, honest, independent ! Scorn* trod the walk of lire, and as she whin- 
ing the crooked knee and bended pered fb your -oul, so wasyour course 
back, which bow the soul beneath its or devious of direct When she 
native worth and place a servile leer frowned, your tottering, sinking step** 
upon the god-like lineaments of man ! betrayed remorse, and thou, a lovely 
Lineaments that speak with a proud penitent, soon again nestled ben earn 
undaunted voice the self-esteem which her ample wing ! Bur now, for ever 
marked their owner ! Lineaments* banished, a fool and horrid idol you 
stamped there by the inward work- have reared, to stand where once 
ings of a steady mind, true to itself, stood ! Veiled from the gazfe of near 
yet just to all the world l Lineaments approach, she shuns your strict re* 
to which their words bore no insidi- search! A band of hideous monsters, 
ous lie ! They too were free and ge- though lovely, to the sullied eye,— 
nerai as the breathing air! Softened ambition, luefre, interest, lust, gam* 
down by no obsequious hopes, by rio bol round her throne, and throw their 
lurking appetite for vice! They told silken, many coloured wreaths around 
the feeling, and told it nobly too! your willing necks ; they lead you 
Truth was to them their eartlfly God ! captive to her spotted’ shrine; there 
and him the God of nature! They you sacrifice; there you dtink largely 
worshipped through that pure and the intoxicating draught; there yew 
blessed minister f What had they to swear eternal fealty ; dance riotous t<y 
fear, who had no enemies but the their orgies, and shake your chains 
enemy of virtue ? * What had they to with e*iuting gladness ! Poor erring^ 
hope from man, whose hopes were self-deluded, mortals! enjoy your own 
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' error, but seek not to impose upon 
mankind! — Oh God ! 1 could traverse 
boundless devuis, and cross seas 
whicn never yet have foamed* beneath 
tije daring keel, to kiss the hem of 
that u'lan’s garment, whose bosom, 
Jtke a crystal mil ror,‘ reflects the in- 
born movements of bis mind, ftee 
from "►not or stain! within whose 
beaU the voice of nature breathes 
without a st i u.jgle ; and whose tongue 
declares its Imnesv heatings! 

S'J was lost in Mese reflections; my 
eyes we»e full of tears; i raised thepi 
to the silent moon, and hade her wit- 
ness to i he t ran -pons of my soul: I 
fanned* she wheeled neater to the 
earth as listening to my prayer In a 
few moments 1 was calm, and mv 
mind rested on the quiet, tranquil 
scene that was before me. Inc 
moofi was at her* full. * 1 he coun- 
try round , seemed to tremble in a 
flood of ) el low radiance; low mur- 
murs and indistinct, sonnets swelled 
upon the ear. Tbestf are the mo 
inentfj when I love to sit, and pltfnge 
my son] inro a delirious extaCy of 
thought. Gazing on the skies, all 
accuracy of vision lost, I amm*#e into 
temporary vexistenct scenes that are 

f one by: scenes which every .man 
ears impressed upon his hqprt, 
though few know how to £all them 
into fife. I assemble roun’tl me the 
venerable shades of mv , parents ; 1 
discourse with* them, arid enter with 
them info the business of life; the 
present id absorbed in the past , which, 
like an overwhelming flood, rushes 
upon the mind: with tho e whom 
the gra\e lias devoured, or whom ab- 
sehce has separated, 1 mingle mice 
again; joy thrifts through my frame, 
joy wet* with tears my eyes; all 
around if joy : - suddenly the scene is 
changed; I am sitting by the bed of 
sickness, and holding to my dips the 
cold clammy band ot expit mg nature ; 

I whisper comfort to ^hetr agony; 
pmy with them to the: eterftal, God ; 
*tis past ! — the last sad rites ap- 

E oadt; ah! how dreary l I hear the 
J1 toll ; I see the^ waving plumes ; 
the grave; the coffin lowered down ; 
mournfully sounds the earth as tt falls, 
and v proclaims “dust to dust,”— it 
strikes bold upon my heart; the 
grave— -death— -futurity ! Tremen- 


dous thoughts! tears gush, and the 
whole is vanished! 

On! the thought of death has often 
come ac oss my youth; ui hopes, like 
the fitted mildew blasting the early 
blossom of the > ear! Tiw, spnngof 
life was paralysed; its glow aim ar- 
dour of complexion lost their hue; 
boun .on/ activity withered before the 
th*Higiu, ^nd all the energy ot bold 
exertion sunk into’ torpid ,>p.iih> !*- 
Bin then ihe whispers of delusion 
ifo bfhed my soul: they ihwgLajk**#?' 
ling tiut hetorfe tfly^fctBTTTMr bid the 
vast idxcure, and snone resplendent 
on the immediate pa: h: fancy pun >ed 
he< wing and took a daring bight; 
reason and sens** lay vanquished be- 
neath their potency, and ever chang- 
ing hope, with hues as various and 
as ga^y as tinge the > liquid drops that 
giit'er in the mprniug tay, gilded die 
prospect that lay before me: 1 trod 
cheerii) onwardMdi the sober setting 
sun dissolved the fairy prospect! 

Lomitm, April 20. * 

On the Means t)j National De- 
fence. * 

Sir, 

I N times like these, when our poli- 
tical existence is threatened by an 
ambitious and implacable enemy, it 
behoves every good and loyal citizen 
to use tbcutmofctof hut endeavours to- 
wards t he safety oft he gene! al weal .All 
extrusive plans ot public benefit have 
been the result of many minds em- 
ployed upon an individual topic: and 
it may fall to the lot of a very obscure 
individual to excogitate something, 
which happier minds may ripen into 
maturity. At all events no man 
should bedeteited, in times of com- 
mon peril, from xoming forward in 
any way hi* thinks best for common 
advantage: and, acting from this 
pimciple, I venture to propose to you 
the following scheme towards aiding 
the 4 national defence. 

Authors are a vqry lazy set of beings, 
though they imagine that thdy per- 
form extraordinary feats when they 
fill a few quires of paper in a few 
months. However, without enquir- 
ing into the validity of their title to 
industrious citizens, 1 am afraid they 
are not loyal or .patriotic ones. But 
1 have; often thought that they might 
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be rendered *mclf • and as we have 
now ^eveiul \ projtssimat corps, why 
might not the autlfo not the city of 
London be form* d into one ? 

lliere is a gt tieral prejudice against 
voluniter coi j>s in so vie nnndj, and I 
do not hue intend to comb it tho«*e 
piejudius, neither do I prttend to 
oftei a digistid pirn tor ciriymg my 
ideas into execution but in order to 
aikvute tlifi diulguy of drilling, 
>jn ’Tilling, count! i marching, held 
da*n <* £i 1 think tf would lie 
vc ry vk 11 to it t* ef 'Hid thing as analo- 
gous to tlu puis ms of the individuals 
as possible For example, the wouls of 
< omm in l might be put into ingenious 
pot tied couplets, which wouM not 
only liav e the eike i of rendering them 
t as> ot rt nit mbi uict , but have a ct r- 
t un power otei die minds of the iite- 
i uy solduis far ^xeeedidg any na- 
tion d u \vhite\ei For this pur- 
pose it would be neceswy to have 
poetical commindeu, who would 
sometime, lx lUolo cxbthrale their 
n en by a sudden and unexpected use 
of exteiupoiuncoin pouiy l pro- 
post thfuf >re, that Mi bouthey be 
eol >uel Mi Pye beaten ant -colonel > 
and Mi 4 sis Cottle, Sir J B Burgess, 
Cumb i land, Waltei Scott, ike &c 
ligu* thciankof majors, captuns, and 
lit uiui in* s in puierenoe In addi- 
tion to ihis, and for the purpose of 
cuing ictne empoymept to othyi 
indivtduils of the coips, the rtgi 
mint al oidus might be logteally 
duwn up by chaptei , section, and 
p in ;i tph in w Inch depai t ment 
Messis Godwin and Co would be 
found eminmfty serviceable. The 
drummers and bfeis might be col- 
lected from editois of Magazine,, fie-, 
views, &e. and the leider ’of the 
bind might be a writer ot operas, Mr 
Is lac Brandon for example The Ser- 
jeants should < orvsist ot novel w nrers, 
and the prefeienoe be given to Messrs, 
Holu oft, Suir, and Godwin, m urn 
the latter gemlemao should decline 
the forinei office assigned him, and 
the privates would of course consist 
of hungry authois of all det/bmmi- 
tions from the writers of epics and 
the fianslators of novels, down to 
yoiu humble servant, 

Timothy Useful. 
LmUn, April 17, 1608. 


Utfon's V Allegro* 

On a Passage w “Mn/roart LAl* 

LJTCrRO ” 

Sir, 

I N the Machine for December 
lit your cc ru sponduit Mi Kicks* 
rrtin his mention d \ pas j^l m they 
“LAllicro of Milton ’ which he 
consult i s a , * palp ibiy absuui , ’ it is 
the following 

Ih | i hoc 1 md \t\ \ oh * 

Of i erh* u 1 1 < k st m fi \ ^ \t bo tl v> 

The vt old which be has selected as 
a subject of futiusin in the ibo\e lines 
is " Ceiberus, ’ and he substitutes in 
U s place that of “ Eitbus is bung 
much moie applicable to tlu subject 
on which the baid had devoted his 
pen In my opinion, thin r of these 
fictitious charicters may be used with 
piopndty, to express the melancholy 
or gloom which sometimes penades 
the mind, as they aredosuly allied to 
each other in verification The for- 
mer was consideied b> the ancients 
i»s a clog posses|mg tlnee head-,, who 
guarded tne entrance into the infer- 
nal regions, and the lattei, we are 
told, was an infernal deity and the 
offspring of Chaos and Nox , and the 
name of tlm deity has also been ap- 
plied by heathen mwthplogists to a 
river »n hell So that Erebus and 
Cerberus were both consideied as in- 
habitants of the samejegions, am) un- 
doubted!) (without exciting m idea 
of “absurdity,”) fcitbepof then* any 
be ecu only used as chanctensu< s, to 
denote the explanuion which xMiltou 
intended the passage to convey 
I temain, 

your’s smceuly, 

Leicester, April ?, J. b H. 


Extracts Jrom VotvJnzvf Stra* 
TAOFMS. By Dt loULMtH. . 

[Coatinutd w p *20$ ] 

No, 2&. - Iphicratvs. 

rPHlCRATES diew up his army 
1 to fight the Laccxbemonians. 
Many apptiHrt to him fbr appoint- 
ments * one asked for a tnbtmiabip, a 
second solicit^ to be na ide a c aptaio, 
a third requested to be a centurion, 
and a fourth to lead a cohdU. ffo 
put oft ail the Pet «* loners to a come# 
ment season. It was this, Ho led 
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«}t Jm* forces, and having placed a 
doth pan? by itself, be secretly com- 
manded it to sound the signal of’ hat- 
tie, as if the enemy w re beginning 
$he attack. AH were thrown into 
Consternation and confusion. The 
fhttid* struck wihi tear, retreated. 
.The courageous advanced, and drew 
Up inbatile aj ray. 1 pi derates laughed, 
lid confessed, that Hie signal was 
atfuhited by his direction to try whp 
^erc qualified to command. He be- 
stowed on the latter tribtuaeshiprand 
u^ptaincies; but commanded ihfc for- 
Aner, who had retreated, 1 to follow. 

’V / < 

No. 23>~lpfikrate$. 


After these transaction* the Gartha* 
gimtmfc employed orher generate : 
and, haying been often defeated &nd 
often brought into the danger of cap*’ 
tivity, repented of driving Ge^cpn 
into exile,. and of putting to death 
Hamilcar. But it was not possible to 
recall home the deceased Hamilear j 
th^y invited Gescon, however, back 
from his exile, invented him with ah* 
preme and absolute com maud, and 
delivered up his enemies to receive' 
such pumshrnent as he ih^w^d-f>bcn5se . 

Gescon, reSSIH^tTiotn bound, 
commanded them, .before all the poo# 
pie, to lbs with their// bellies on the 
ground, and he gently trod upon the 


iphicrates, even in the country of. neck of each with his foot, raying, 
liis allies, fortified and entrenched his ** that he had enacted from them 
eatmp, sayings * It was not like a sufficient pdnishinent lor taking 
genera f* to plead, — * I dm , not Ifte.’ 1 Having 

k 1 > s'*"''' «ppk«* thus, he J^et go his enemies, 



-fphicraies. 


adding, f ‘ that he would not recom- 
pense evil but with good/’* 


, . , , - j, »;uvo 1 isvM'iWn« tvh, uui wiut twu, " 

v; Iphwram^escaped punishment for His enemies utbercfofe, and their 


treachery. His accusers were Axis* 
topbon and ■ Chares. • The charge 
against him was, that/when jt was in 
ms power to have slain the en&ty at 


firiends> and aM The Cafthagintem* 
yielded to Gescon? And obeyed hinj a« 
the best of good generals? and imme- 
, . w. , w . ^ • dtatek victory changed sid# in bat- 

the promontory of Drobatus l» A si^i tie, and fhjscoir became conqueror, 
to, avoided:^ havak engagement, through the saidvity and . attachment; 
Viic« A te peUBwed fhat the court of JdMJse who Were under him. - < 
ne stnoned hisolead- 'J& ^ .. l ^. /i ... l . u ,.T r „ ^ . 

N:B, Tbirwa* & 


va*4> agaimt him, he c s m 

ing and hrat^fished hrs sword to , _ 
judges. They** terrified dvith tbejgv 
pmhkjsiott that lie would surround 
the tribunal with bis armed soldiery, 
all voted his acquiital. After the ac- 
qfoiftal, oue of tfiem <ds>8pfving t that he 
Had oftered violence t$ the judges, he 
replied/'" I should have been a fool 
if, ha ving fought &rth© Athenians, f 
bad hot fought formysel 


them/* 


peeeh worthy 
a great man, and differs little from 
tjjaf of the apostle, “Be not dvcrcon|e 
of ev.ih but overcome, evil with good/’ 
So* that it has beer* hastily said, that 
no - passage can be found in ptfgan 
writers that can bear a comparison 
with that of the apr^tie. As I am on 
this point, 1 will quote a line or two 
from *E&chvIus>, which may throw 


Nd. %5 >*~~Gescoh 


, hghf upon 4ie language . of ftrripture. 
In Matthew wfc read, that “ seeing 
hearing they 


tmiif wkrs wk 

from ■ -envy/; 

.. ...... "<%«on 

. v&v'Wtitiid* cbj, 

ite dftbeir effects 


/„ they did not see, and 
;ene- did hot understand/’ Xfie Ae; 
which setihtihk the blind ignorance, of mail- 
ing conducted Mud, before the, invention of the 
fat success, waS arts, says, manner, *! At tint 

d' faction in &fe$ng, they saw in .vniuj and hear- 
ing/; Jemy h^t i hekr^t but like 
those Who 4tiHUBf th#fy , for a long 




,aanj 
r fw*'* 1 

l»ni> and 
dtissaos made, 
‘ m, a distribm- 


titnt- ipi^gled ,a»if %»ded togetUw 
all thing* as 

l^pl/e emtimeed.] 
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Observations on the Poor Laws. 
lit/ the Rev. Joshrii Townslsb, 
Rector of Peiesei/. 

[Com luded /torn ft. H)5 1 
THAT remedy then ran be de- 
w * *d tor this increasing evil ? 
Had a friend, whose Joss I shall 
never cease to lament, been now liv- 
ing, and had he been lestored to the 
high office which lor a short time he 
held, I should not have despaired of 
seeing some effectual Remedy. His 
strong mind his \y<‘l[ in-formed un- 
dersiandiug, hfe mdefatigable appli- 
cation, lii's exalted pahiotism, his 
boundless benevolent, would have* 
devised expedients to alleviate the 
distresses of the indigent without 
checking their industry, and without 
continuing to invade the rights of pro- 
perty, He had turned his attention 
to the lamentable condition of the 
poor : he had sought for information, 
and he had resolved to adopt, when- 
ever he should have the opportunity, 
whatever plans sound wisdom could 
suggest, for the prevention of an evil 
which the legislature had in vain at- 
tempted to remove. 

in conversation he did me the ho- 
nour from time to time to communi- 
cate his thoughts upon this subject, 
and on these occasions 1 collected, 
that, without having made up his 
mind as to the precise mode of pro- 
viding a remedy for this increasing 
evil, his views were directed to the 
subsequent expedients : 

J st . To encourage friendly societies 
for mutual relief. 

The advantages arising from such 
institutions are too manifest to need 
discussion. But unfortunately flu* 
prevailing sentiment -of the labouring 
poor has been, that such establish- 
ments tend only to relieve, at their 
expense, the occupiers of laud from a 
burthen which the law has imposed 
oil them. Hence it is,, that few soci- 
eties have been established, and tl^ese 
few are diminishing in numbers. To 
induce them to contribute toward the 
support of" these institutions, no pau- 
per should, after a given period, re- 
ceive parochial aid, who did not be- 
long to one of them. Nothing could 
be more reasonable than this regula- 
tion, for, surely, if a man will not do 
all that is in Ills power to make pro- 
vision for himself, he can have no 
U n i v i*, as a l Mao. Yol . J\. 


claim on the bounty of his neigh- 
bour. 

2d. To limit the assessmentsfor the 
poor. 

The \v isdom of this expedient mu <t 
appear to every one, who is con- 
vinced of the absurdity of leaving 
an unlimited demand on limited re- 
sources. The incicnse of the Po >r\s 
llate has been progressive; and should 
it receive no oheck, should it be per- 
mitted to advance, we have no re s m 
to think that its prog. ess in future 
will be loss rapid than it has boon f ir 
half a century. It it has doubled 
every fourteen years, and should con- 
tinue advancing in that ratio, it must 
at a given period swallow up the 
whole, the occupiers of lands will then 
increase the number ofj.be poor, the 
distress will be universal, and them 
will be no human being to relieve 
it. 

3d. To let every cottager employed 
in husbandry have, at least, a quarter 
of an acre ol lan3 as near as may be to 
his own cottage, and not to suffer a 
new cottage to be built without this 
provision. 

For this he might pay tent, or, 
should he be too poor to pay the rent 
himself, he might be assisted from 
the parochial fund; but no cottager 
should receive any assistance from 
this tnnd who wilfully neglected the 
cultivation of his land" . 

By the cottage law of Queen Eliza- 
beth (31 E. cap. 7) it was provided, that 
no cottage should be erected, unless 
endowed with four acres of land to be 
occupied with it as long as the cottage 
should be inhabited. But this quan- 
tity of land would be surely too much 
for the spade,tou little for the plough, 
too much for a dependent, and too 
Tittle for an independent state. 

One quarter of an acre is sufficient 
to employ the leisure hours of the 
cottager, and to provide his family 
with cabbages, potatoes, carrots, pars- 
nips, turnips, peas, beans, and onions, 
the offals of which will feed a pig. 
This quantity of land will render, the 
leisure hours of the cottager produc- 
tive, and prevent him from losing bis 
time, spending his money, ana de- 
stroying his health by intoxication at 
an alehouse. 

As a reward for distinguished merit, 
the quantity of land thus rented by 
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the,. louring poor plight he in- in proportion to their distance frofl* 
Ch&sed, and part of it being cultivated the alehouse, 
py the spade for wheat, might be ren- 5th. To establish houses of correc* 
dercd sufficiently productive for the tion. 

consumption of the whole family. These, however, should not be such 
Mr. Estcourt, at Long Newnton, a as now bear that name, plages of con- 
parish which belongs to him, has tried finement, in which the most profii- 
this expedient on rt very extensive gate wretches are assembled together, 
scale, and has found it effectual in rc- not to work, but to corrupt each 
the Poor Rates, in relieving other. They should be such as the 
poverty, promoting industry, eucou- workhouse of Bradford, in Wiltshire, 
paging subordination, and in all re- was for many years, during the best 
ipects improving the moral character days of Rayji tir. Under his direction, 
atnong his tenants. afl who entered l»at house, were well 

l had an opportunity of trying this lodged, well clothed, well fed. But 
in one solitnty instance. A poor he made them work. He gave to 
'man in my parish had a miserable every one a morning and an evening 
mud- wall hovel, with about three lug task, and till they had accomplished 
pf ground in the comer of our com- this they could noteat. All that they 
jpoon. He had a wife and children, earned beyond this task was their 
xyho constantly received parochial aid own, and they were at liberty either 
prior to the timd when I prevailed on to spend it or to save it, till they were 
Sim to inclose from the common a able to leave the house, and to esta- 
Tjftle more than a quarter of an acre blish themselves in a state of indepen- 
.fbr a garden . From that time he and dence on the parochial funds. With 
his family employed their leisure his management the workhouse be- 
hours in cultivating this little spot, came a school of industry ; but when 
.and by their industry, without puro- it lost hw superintending mind, it 
.phial aid, converted the mud-wall became again the residence of indo- 
hovel into a comfortable brick-wall lence, wretchedness, and vice, 
'cottage. And for years I have had The jail at Oxford, whilst under 
the satisfaction of seeing this indus the care of Mr. Harris, was indeed a 
"trious family well clothed and fed, house of correction. The prisoners. 
The little copy-holder^, both such w ho had the good fortune to be con* 
as had farms and such as had merely fined in it, earned more than their 
a small garden with their cottage, livelihood, during the term for which 
have always" been the most sober and they were committed, and when they 
the most industrious people in my left the house it was most frequently 
parish, and their children have been in a state of reformation, 
good servants. Such might be the institution pro- 

Should small copy-hold estates be jected by General Bcntham, as long 
exempted'from taxation, both produc- as that gentleman should live. Whe- 
tive labour and the revenue of the ther it would answer on so large a 
country would be increased. , scale as he proposed, I am at a loss to 

4th. To discourage alehouses. sayj but it appears to me as a very 
These are tlfe sinks of vice. When hazardous expedient, 
a poor man has malt liquor in his ow n 6th. To encourage schools for the 

^cottage, he drinks with his family, instruction of children in reading, 
what is sufficient to recruit his and of females in needle- work. The 
strength and to fit him for his work, benefits arising from such institutions 
At an alehouse he drinks to in toxica- have been experienced in my parish, 
tion, dissipates Iiis gains, and saps the and must every where be great, 
foundation of his hefclth ; he loses his 7th, To make emigration easy, 
time, inflames his evil passions, and In ^he first place, emigration should 
, renders himself unfit for the labours be facilitated from parishes, in which 
of the succeeding day. the population is superabundant, in 

i In forty-four years residence at which mines or manufactures have 
Pewsey I have constantly observed, failed, to other parishes where miners 
that ,my parishioner^ have been sober, and manufacturers are wanted, 
'honest, industrious, and well behaved In former times the vagrapt laws 
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all over Europe were exceedingly because the mountains whjclr, by*tbc^ 
severe. * export of cattle, feed mwnefoue tnh$K 

A Spanish blacksmith went to Pa- bitants on this side the Tweed, can- 
ris with intention to set up his trade j not be rendered more productive than* 
but, being threatened with death, lie they are at present. 

<et rented to Bourdeaux, where they It is, however, a comfort to const-! 
cut oft* his right arm, that he might dor, that the gap which is made fey 
not interfere ‘with the blacksmiths of emigration is, m a short space of time, 
that city, (v. Campomanes Educ. po- filled up again. In Sir John Sinclair 1 * 
pul. Append. P. IV. p 184, and the statistical account of Scotland, it ap^ 
iteguhitions of Charles V. in P. II. p. pears that the Isle of Sky, which^ m 
22*2—2 4y.) 1755 , contained 1 1 ,252 inhabitant** 

The laws of England w.erc little after having sent out swarms, during 
less severe. Iu might, however, be a period of nineteen years, to the 
expedient, that such Workmen as are amount of about 8000, has now in- 
disposed to carry their industry to the creased its population to 14,470. In- 
best market, should have wi tit them deed, whoever will read Lord Sel- 
cerdftcates properly authenticated kirk’s observations, will be convinced 
from the last master with whom they that emigration has no permanent ef- 
worked, to be deposited in the parish feet in diminishing the population of 
chest. By these means their progress a country, because this will ever bear 
might be easily traced back to the proportion to the quantity of food. 
place of their nativity. Should our Poor Laws be extended 

But should any one wish to esta- to the Highlands, the wants of their 
blish himself as a parishioner, where poor would be for a time relieved 1 
work could be procured, he might but the landlords would be reduced 
with safety be permitted to gain a set- to poverty, and the food consumed 
tlement by subscribing to the paro- by the mountaineers, tor whom no 
cnial fund. employment could be found, would 

I 11 the second place , emigration be taken away from tlie labouring 
should be facilitated from England to poor in other districts of our island, 
the colonies. This, with a good go- because, where the quantity of rood 
vernment, would not tend to depopu- is but iust sufficient for tnOte who 
Lite the country. It would prevent a are to be fed by it, whatever extra 
superabundant population $ and, sup- supply is gften to some must mevita- 
poring there should be an occasional bly be taken away from others, 
deficiency, that would be soon re- The dilemma is distressing ; b|it if 
moved; the demand would produce by an irreversible decree we are ex- 
a regular supply. posed to two great evils, one of which 

The disposition to increase and is inevitable : yet, with liberty to 
multiply is so powerful, that nothing choose between them, is it not our 
but the utmost extremity of want can wisdom to choose the least ? 

effectually restrain it; and to the ex- * — ~ 

tremity of want, a refuge should be Vindication of Schuxbx and 
opened, • German Litbbatvr*. 

In the inestimable observations of Sir, « 

Lord Selkirk on the present state of I T gives me pleasure to see from 
the Highlands of Scotland, we see l several well written Essays on 
clearly that there is no good and eftec- German Literature in ypur publ tex- 
tual remedy for a superabundant po- tion, that you bestow on it that atten- 
pulation, but emigration. This now tion which it so justly deserves. I 
takes place m consequence of changes am one of the few who dare m the 
in the'palicy of the Highland proprie- present day to profess an admiration 
tors, and the abolition of the* feudal of German authors, in spite of the 
system subsequent to the rebellion in learned Mr. Preston and the no less 
1745 . learned Miss Hannah More. Mr. 

• Should government interfere and Preston is a great critic: be too* 
put a stop 'to emigration, the inevita- roughly understands the unities, and 
ole consequence would be, that mul- is well stored with appropriate clas- 
titudes of the peasants must be starved, sical quotations: and Miss More 18 
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ey#ry tiling; towering* one moment 
tbevberghts of Philosophy and 
clambering on the top of Parnassus, 
Hie next making Primers for chil- 
dren. With all my respect, however, 
for these two learned personages, I 
cannot help thinking that they would 
have done well, before making their 
fonous attack on German Literature, 
to have procured some kind of pre- 
vious knowledge of the subject. Some 

S revision of this kind would at least 
aye been indispensable to ordinary 
minds, though great geniuses to be 
sure must always be considered ns 
exceptions. Still* however, 1 think, 
bowing as I do most reverentially to 
the keen intuitive glance of the inge- 
nious pair, that had they been able to 
fead Lessihg, Goethe, wicland, and 
Schiller, they would hav e been fully 
as able to appreciate their merit. 1 
4m afraid in that ease the stream of 
tfi$dr eloquence would have been 
fomewhat less copious; and that Miss 
More, in particular, ^ould have been 
freed from her apprehensions of the 
overrunning of Europe by the Goths 
and Vandals of literature; apprehen* 
ffons which have taken an astonish- 
ing hold of the learned lady’s imagi- 
nation, and must make an appro- 
priate impression on the imagination 
of her readers. 

Your number for Oetolfer last came 
only tho other day to nay hands, other- 
wise I shook! have sooner troubled 
you with the present communication. 
In that number them is an E«say on 
the genius of Schiller, in which Don 
Carlos is particularly criticised. In 
many things I differ from the writer 
ot that Essay, in whom I, can easily 
recognise a friend and correspondent , 
of mine. At a future period I may 
enter into an examination of the 
Whole criticism: for the present I 
* shall confine my observations to the 
ctiticism on the following lines :~ 

u Seller* si* slch um 

In seiirer herriicheu Natpr Anf fWybeit 
I'rtSte gqgriindet uucl wfe rfich ist sie 
purchJmeyheit t Kr, del grosse schtipfer, 
wlrft t 

in eineji ihipfen than den v?utm, und linst 
l^heh In dCn todteri rAiinlen <i<*r verwesuug 
DL* wUtkvUu sicK ergetSei \.*~IAre schop. 

1 fit**** ' ■* 

Wi 1 ntg wwd arm ! Dts tauschen eines 
' ( ^ > ){ 


Er-chrecktdfin Uerrn drrClirUt«uhei:— 4de 
M ii-sei* vur * jedor rugend zr.tern. Er, dor 
fY‘yh<*|t 

rnvuckt^nde erbrlipinunginklit zw storen— 
J?r las*»t ties ucht*K graueiiYollt > « beer 
In seinem 'veltdll liober tobi-i;— -ihn, 

Dm kiin^tler, w Lrcl man mclit gewahr, be 
sch- xclfti * 

Yediiih <*r sich in ewige g'-srtze. 

Of the translation of this passage 
which he has executed, I shall say 
nothing ; I am fully aw are of the dif- 
ficulty ot translating from poetry. 1 
cannot help* remarking, however, that 
he has been unfortunate in rendering 
Uriels grauenvolles fiecr by Evil's 
hideous pack . The wot d heer signi- 
fies host , hand, train ; any of these 
words conveys the meaning of the 
original; but there is a vulgarity at- 
tached to pack , which gives to the 
whole passage a ludicrous appearance. 

My friend used to entertain a mast 
unfavourable opinion of the merit of 
this passage, while J, on the contrary, 
singled it out to him as remarkably 
hue. I am glad to see him relax a 
little in the severity of his censure: 
were 1 to say from reverence for my 
opinion, it would sound like egotism. 
How decidedly hostile his sentiments 
were at one period will appear from 
the following excerpt from one of his 
letters to me, - “ My opinion as to 
Schiller yet remains unshaken, nav 
more, that very passage tvhich you 
have pointed out struck me at the 
time of reading it, and still strikes 
me as being a. cold and pun Ur con- 
ceit. It resembles those laborious 
and quaint similes which we so often 
meet with in Shahspeare, and which 
invariably disgust us. It is by no 
means a fine one ; there is nothing 
striking in it, nor is the analogy either 
happy in itself or striking inks adap- 
tation. It is too relined and artificial ; 
too much like the metaphysical si- 
miles vf Donne and Cowley . Such 
forced applications of the physical to 
the moral world any man may find 
who will send his fancy out in quest 
of them; they do not carry with 
them die stamp ^inspiration or in- 
tuitive intellection, but seem to have 
been patiently sought for and delibe- 
rately introduced in a cool methodical* 
way/* 

where are the forced applications 
of ike physical to the moral world, the 
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cM and puerile conceits, the me fa-. 

g iysical similes in the manner of 
orme and Cowley, tnat my friend 
sees here? — I arri sometimes tempted 
to think, with the man seeking his 
calf in Lafontaine, that there are peo- 
ple who see every thing but what 
they should see. For hjv j>art, I see 
in the passage a \ery appropriate ap- 
pcal to the head and the heart of a 
man infaruared with the wish to ty- 
rannise over the will of his fellow 
creatures. Ife is shewn, that the 
whole chain of being down to the 
lowest reptile is chartered with free- 
dom. His attention is ronsed most 
forcibly to the intentions of nature ; 
and the reflection is forced on him, 
that in thwarting her he was mini- 
stering to his own* unhappiness. And 
yet this is not a striking analogy ? If 
it be not striking, it is cur toils that it 
should also have occiured to one of 
the greatest of our own poets. Cow - 
per, when remonstrating against the 
slave trade. 

Nature; imprirm upwi whatever vr n 
That has a heart and lifc in p, ho firt* 

Th« beacts are chatterM— ncitlicr ag. nor 
foice 

Tan quell tb** love of freedom in a htfrs?; 
He bu-aks the c ;rd that hold him at the 
rac k •, 

And, oousciou«! of an imencnnib''*' '► back, 
SuntFs up the morning uir x ftu«* os tin. rem, 
boose fly his forelock and In*' .unplc mane ; 
ltesponsive tn the distant lie neighs, 

Kor stops till d\erlcaning nil delays, 
lie finds the pasture wIvmv Ins fellows graze. 

Will it be said, the loathsome and 
diminutive nature of the worm for- 
bids its admission to dignified poetry ? 

I need not remark that this reptile 
lias been singularly well treated by, 
tlie poets j and I will undertake to 
produce more fine passages in which 
the worm enters, than can be done 
of any other animal. They are Innu- 
merable. , i 

** Where the worm cVirth hut, and the fire 
i* into quenched ” 

c * Hie living worfn growefh within theftt:’’ 

** A wmin in at the* hud of youth,* 

Aud at the root of age.” 

“ She never rohl her lore. 

But let cr^icealnKfiit, Uke a worm i'the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek.” 

“ The canker vbrha 
Devour'd her early prime.” 


“ Wbi'sf su rfWted upon tfeydgqMr dttfck,' 
The high ted worm in lazy, roU* 4 - 

Hiots uos&ireb*’ , • 

Among those may well’haVeaplacO 

il Kr wit ft 

Ineinen tropien ihau den worm, und hfe** 
Noch m den todten raumen der venarestmg 
Die willkabr sich orgotzen,** „ 

How could the king’s generosity 
be more suitably interested than . by 
holding up to bis emulation the eat- 
ample of the deity, who, rather than 
constrain t lie tree will of lias creature*, 
allows evil to range at large in his 
creation ? Of a being in the contem- 
plation* of the immensity of whose 
perfection the mind shrinks back with 
astonishment and awe, while a pur- 
blind creature, liable to err at every 
step, shall presume to hold in capti- 
vity the minds of millions of his 
equals ? This is also the argument 
of Franklin’s Parable against Perse- 
cution, so much and so justly ad- * 
mired. — r * And God said, have I bon|e 
with him theqp hundred and ninety 
and eight years, and nourished him, 
and clothed him, notwithstanding his 
rebellion against me; andcnuldst not 
thou, who art thyself a sinner, be&r 
with him one night.*’ 

My friend finds too much of the 
philosopher in all this, wild too little 
of the poet. T am at a loss to disco- 
ver how philosophy can be excluded 
from reasonings addressed to a mo- 
narch in favour of toleration and li- 
berty, and I could wish my friend to 
point out to me how if* can be clone . 
For my own part' I confess poetry 
never appears to me with greater 
lustre, than when she speak* the lan- 
guage of Philosophy This it is that 
gives the superiority to the English 
and German poetry over that of every 
other nation, ancient or modern.— 
Elsewhere may poetry be seen with 
the winning smile of infancy; but 
hero alone she has assumed the deep 
and vat ted tone, the commanding as- 
pect of manhood, and has left behind 
the bauble* and gew gnws of ciiild- 
hood i occupied with the grand ends 
of existence of a being destined all 
heir of immortality. « 

I atb hot sttre that 1 Understand 
what my friend mean* by forced ap- 
plications of the physical to,. the moral 
world. I suspect, however, that w ith 
equal propriety he might rank the fol- 
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„ celebrated passage in St. Mat- 
thew atbong the number, — “ Are not 
two sparrows sold fc)r a earthing ? and 
one of them shall not fall to the 
ground without your Father. But 
the very hairs of your head are all 
numbered* Fear ye not, therefore, 
ye are of more value than many spar* 
rows/’ Among the number would 
he also rank the frequent exhortations 
ha Scripture, to rely on the providence 
of him who feeds the young ravens in 
the; wilderness,* of which Burns, so 
feelingly alive to the striking and pa* 
ihetic, has finely availed iumselt in 
the cotter’s prayer, ** 

**ThatUewho fed the raven’s clamorous 

nest, 

Should in the way his wisdom sees the best, 
For them and for their little ones provide.” 

If the thoughts of Schiller in this 
passage are admirable, the language is 
no less so. The German Iambic is, 
from the happy mixture of long and 
uhoi t syllables in the words, peculiarly 
majestic and elevated; and no one 
knew so well to avail himself of these 
advantages as Schiller. Who that 
has a soul and an ear can be insensible 
to the happy expressions, to the flow 
and modulations of such lines as 

Fr der grosse Scbopfer wirft 
Itt eincm rropfeu than den wurm/'imd lasst 
Noth in den todten tubmen d#r verwesung 
Die wiUkiihr sich ergot Ken. 

— «■■■' m J£r der freyheit 

Xiitzuckende mtheinung uicht zu storen, 
Kf lifest de* uebe’s grauenvoUcs heei 
In seinem welt-all lieber toben. 

Edinburgh, 1 am. Sir, &c. 
March 28. Philq-Teuton. 


meaning when compared with tire 
following from Don Sebastian ; 

“ Here satiate all your tufy ; 

Let Foriune empty her whole quiver on 
ihe ; 

I have a soul, that, like an ample shield, 
Can take in alt ; and m rge enough for won' ” 

A modern play-wright could scarce- 
ly Lave hit upon so good a joke for a 
blundering Irishman: I am aware 
indeed, of one sort of justification 
which a stauch admirer* of Dryden 
(or what is the same thing a polemic 
by profession) would make ; lie 
would say, that the last line was 
meant to express the power of taking 
in more than the rage of the single 
or son to whom it is addressed, i.e. 
have room enough for your rage, 
and verge enough for more* 1 should 
snnle, however, if J saw any one se- 
riously attempting such a vindica- 
tion. 

As a contrast to the above, permit 
me, Mr. Editor, ere I close this letter, 
to point out, in another poet, what 
has always struck me as one of the 
finest touches of the art. 1 allude to 
Milton. In the Eighth Book, where 
Adam relates to Raphael his hr*t 
awakening into existence, how ini- 
mitably delicate is the following con- 
ception : 

“ there pe.nl.* 

First found me and wall soft oppression 
seized 

My drowsed senses, untroublV., thS I 
thought 

I then uxut passing to mi/ftme: 

Insensible, and forthwith to d/sstiie." 

HoW natural, that the first ap- 
proaches of slumber to a being just 
born with the full faculties of man, 


An Absurdity in Dryde^s Don* 
Sebastian. 

Sir , 

I T has been frequently observed of 
Dryden, that in the rapidity of 
his composition be often trespassed 
upon the bounds of meaning. We 
ajf know the sophistry with which he, 
sim afterwards Johnson, strove to vin- 
lin^ in AfetreaJRedux ; . 

,* 4 A Wrri stillms « first &*«de»ihe oar, 

\ t that silence, m &&mpest t car.** 

r But this was the very excellence of 


of a state yet unknown, and in its 
character so similar to death, should 
inspire the mind of Adam with ap- 
prehension of again dissolving into 
bis former state of non-existence! 
He was unconscious of the power of 
deep : he knew not that it was a re- 
novation of the body, and only a tem- 
porary cessation from action. That 
seftse of sinking into nothing, which 
generally precedes dumber, might 
well excite in Adam feelings so na- 
tural. 

I remain, See. 


Si* John's, Cambridge, 

*' Job,, IWIbis, Luke, 4rc. April 4, 1908.; 
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FellIhamiana. Imperinm custddilur quam Armfif. The 

Sir, golden Sword can conqucr/iimre than. 

I WILL not fail in my monthly keel ones : and when thesfsXuM cause 
quota from my English moral- a Imvdir cry, that shall 'silence the 
ist : and if I may believe that his barking tongue. There is nothing 
honest truth, energetic language, and addes so much to the g reatuM ?<? of a 
sometimes brilliant fancy, areas grate- King, as that he bath u herewith to 
ful to your readers as they have been mak o friends at hi*, pleasure- Yet 
and still are to me, I flatter myself evetun this, hee plaves but the Roygli 
that they would leluctantly suffer an Merchant, that putting no condition 
omission, t send you, for April, two in his llargaine, is dealt with iri the 
interesting extracts: the first, full of same way: so for a petty Benefit, hee 
noble ana elevated sentiments, ex- often gets an inestimable friend. For, 
pressed with a poetical richness of Benefits binding up our bodies, take 
language, and sometimes with a Shaks- away our soules for t he giver. I know 
peanan quaintness of phrase: the se- not that l am ever sadder, than when I 
cond, full of solemn imaginings upon am forced to accept courU ties, that l 
a most solemn subject. cannot requite. If ever l should affix t 

I remain, 8cc. injustice, it should hee in this, that I 

Oxford, April 7 . W. P. m ight doe courtesies, and receive none, 

. • What a bra\ e height ddfc they fly£ in. 

Of Courtesies. that like Gods, can flinde all to them, 

“ Nothing indaveth a gralefdl Na - and they be tved to none / But indeed, * 
lure, like a frit benefit . Ike that con- it is for God alone. I low heroicall was 
ferres it on mec, steaks me fiom my it in Alexander Sever us, who used to 
selfe: and in one and the same Act, chide those hetfrhad done nothing for, 
makes me his Vassaiie, and hirtiselfc for not askings demanding of them, 
my Sing. To a disposition that hath if they thought it fit, hoc should bee 
worth m it, ’tis the most tyrannicall still in their debt: or that tlicv should 
Wairein the world; for, it takes the have came to complaint of him when 
mmde a prisoner : aud till the Jiansome hee was gone. Certainely, as it is a 
bee paid bv a like relume, ’tis kept in iransiending happineuc to be able to 
fetter % and constrained to lore, to shine j so, I must icckon it one 
fierce, and to be ready, as the Conqueror of the gfi&jtest merits upon Earth , 
desires it. Hee that hath requited a wholly n> depend upon others ftn ours: 
Bentfit, hath redeemed himselfe out and a next to this, is to rccene them, 
of prison ; and, like a man out of debt. They are graincs cast intb rich ground, 
is fra. lor, Courtesies to Noble mindts, which makes it selfe stride, \ eelding 
aie the most extreme extortions that such a large increase. Gifts are the 
can bee. Favours thus impai ted, are greatest Vsury j because a two- fold re* 
not Gifts, but Purchases, that buy men tributton is an urged effect, that a Noble 
out of their ourne liberty. Violence and natinr prompts us to. And surely, if 
compulsion, are not halfe so dangerous, the generous man comideis he shall 
These besiege us openly, give us leave, finde he paves not so much for any 
. to look to ourselves; to collect our thing, nee does for what is given 
forces, and re-fortifie, where we are him. 1 would uot, if 1 could, receive 
sensible of our owne weaknesses; nay, favours of my Friends, uni esse l could 
they sometimes befriend us, and raise rc- render them. If l must, l will ever 
our fortitude higher, than their highest have a rtndj/ minde, though nn band 
haves. But the other, undermine us, he shortned. As I thinke there be 
by a fawning Stratagem : and if wee many, will not have all the) may: 
he Enemies, they make us (ay downe So I think there are few, can requite 
our weapons, and take up Loic. Thus all they have: ai\d none, but somc- 
tiv Macedonian piovcihimhclk abet- times must receise some. God hath 
tei Physician for ralumme, by his bom- made none Absolute. The Pick de- 
tit$\ than his Philosophers , by their pends upon the Poore, as well as does 
gray advisements* They make of an the Poore on him. The World is but 
Pm ante, a Subject ; of a Subject, a a more magnificent building • ail the 
Sonne. A Crovmc is safer kept by be- stones arc giaduatcly concmcnted, and 
' t\u\n Arnes. Melius bemficus tbete ii none that stibsistcth alone. 1 ’ 
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\ “Of Death: to the <1 ark and hideous Grave : 

, ** Tbetejs no Spectacle more profit- Where, in stead of shaking of the 
able, or mote terrible, than the sight golden Sceptre, it noiv hes imprison d 
of a dying ?han, when he lies expiring hut in five foot of Lead ; and is ibe* 
his Souk on his death-bed; to see how come a rest of wormes, a lumpeofjlah 9 
the ancient society of the body and the a base of pallid putrefaction. I here h 
souk is di veiled; and yet to see, how even the difference of two scverall 
they struggle at the parting : being in W orldv, betwixt a King enamel a with 
syne doubt what shall become of them his Hobc* and Jewels, sitting in nus 
after. The spirits shrink in waul, and C ha ire ot adored State, and his condi - 
rcti re to the anguisht heart : as if, tion in his bed of Earth, which hath 
like Sons prest from an indulgent Fa - made him but a Case of Crawlers; and 
then, they would come for a sad V ttk, yet all thfti change, without the losso 
from that which was their lifts main- of any visible substantial: : Since nil 
tamer ; while that in the mcane time the * limbos remaine as they were, with- 
pants with affrighting pangs \ and the out the least signe, either of dis toon- 
hands aodjcctf, being the most remote tion* or diminution, Iroin hence tis, 
from it, are by degrees encoldened to I thinke, Scaliger defines Death to bee 
a fashionable clay ; as if Death crept the Cessation of the Souks functions : 
in at the nayles, and by an insensible as if it was rather a restraint, than & 
surprize, suffocated the inv iron'd heart, missive ill. And it any thing at all 
To see how the mind would faille utter bee wanting, His onel v colour, motion, 
it selfe, when the Qrganes of the voyce heaic, and empty ayre. Though in- 
are so debilitated, that it cannot To deed, if wee consider this dissommn, 
see how the eye settles to a fixed dim - man by death is absolutely divided ana 
nesse, which a little before, was swift dismau’d. That grosze object which 
as the sJfoates of Lightning, nimbler is left to the spectators eyes; is now 
ihan the thought, and bright as tlx* otiely a compos tire but ot the two baser 
ytdisht Diamond: and in which, this Elements , water, and Earth : that now 
Miracle was more eminent than in any it is these»two only, that seeme to make 
of the other parts. That it, being a ma- body, while the two purer, Eire and 
teriall earthly body, should yet be con- Ayre, are wing'd away, as being more 
veyed with quicker motion, fin an the fit for the compact of an elementali ana 
revolution* of an indefinite y>ufe. So ascent ire Soule. When thou shalt see 
suddenly bringing the object to con - also these things happen to one waose 
ceils, that one would thinke, the ap - conversation had indeared him to thee; 
prehension of the heart were seated in when thou shalt see the body put on 
the eye it seltc. To see all hhft'knds, Deaths sad and ashy countenance, in 
like Conduits, dropping teams about the dead age of night ; when silent 
him; , while bee neither knowes his darknesse does incomp as sc the duntnc 
wants, nor they his cure . Nay, even light of thy glimmering Taper, and thou 
the Physician, whose whole life is no* hearest a solemne Bell toled, to tell the 
thing tint a study ’drub practict 1 to con- world of it; which now, as it were, 
tjuue the lives of others : and who is .with this sound, is struck into a (lit nib 
the Anatomist of gcnerall Jsaiurc, is attention ; Tell hie if thou eanst then* 
How as one that gaiees at a Comet, find a thought of thine, devoting thee 
which he can reach with nothing, hut to pleasure, and the fugitive toyesoi 
his eye alone. To seethe Countenance, life ? O what a bubble, vvlmt a page, 
(through which perhaps there shin’d what but a winke of lift is man . And 
a lately majesty, even to the captivat- with what a general 1 swallow, Death 
iog of admiring sanies) now altered to still gapes upon the genera ll w/a. 
a frightful! palcnes.se, and the terrors When Hadrian askt Sec unit us, What 
of dgastly hake. Toihiuke, how that Death was: Hec answered in these 
which commanded a Family, nay per- severaK truths: Jt ft a skepe at era all; 
haps a Kingdorne, anc| kept ail in awe, the Bodies dissolution \ the rich wans 
with the motiving of a spongy tongue, fear e\ the po&re mans wish; an sue at 
j$ now become a thing so full of hor- inevitable, r an uncertain^* Journey > a 
rpm\ that children feaie to see it: and T hie ft that steaks away wan ; 8/ecpes 
must now therefore bee transmitted father \ Lifes flight ; the departure of 
froju *U these mchmtmg blandishments, the Iking $ and the resolution of alL 
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Who may not from such and Tecta m*tu petiere. Radar do 
thoughts as those, leat lie, if hee will, a ® nCi i,, ± „ , 

both humility and loftiness? the one, ** f #ia%«rW- 

to vilihp the IWy, which must once *****«*«• ^ IQay «f^f* 

perish in a htenchfull nastinesse ; the This is narrative, and this is |& 1M? 
other to advance the Soule, which stance precisely parallel with the PftSf 
lives here but for a higher, and more sage from Milton. Authority indeed 
heavenly abcenmn? As I would not was not wanting to establish so simple 
care foi too much indul&iating of the a truth : ^be beauty both of the pre* 
jl&h, which I must one day jeeldto ceding lines, and those from 1 aw* 
the IVermts: So l would ever bee disc Ix)St, is sufficiently evident. But 
studious for such actions, as may ap- there ^re who would cavil at ex- 
peaie the issues of a nobl$ and diviner cellencies in a native poet, that are 
Sou/e^ silent (mussant tacito timore) when 

— — — t they stpmble upon the same in a 

Milton vindicated by the authority classic. To such I write, and remain, 
of Virgil. Sir, your veiy obedient servant, 

Sir, (Farrington, April 9 . X. Y. 

‘ CORRESPONDENT in your 


1\ last number has vindicated Mil- 
ton fiom the criticism ot Pope, upon 
the abstract principles of tabte, and I 


am fully inclined to subscribe to their 
justness. To some 


On the English Pronunciation 
of the Latin Language. 

Sir, 


to subscribe to ineir , . ,1 

ie, however, exam- ]\/f UCH depute has taken plate 
pie is beyond piecept: and to most, respecting thepropmty of <M 

classical authoi ity carries with it a public schools Adopting the Dractwe 
weight which only stiong and inde- °. f tb ® continent, relative to tbedq* 
pendent minds have power to resist, f lca * pronunciation of the learned 
Your readers, therefore, and your cor- languages i hut whatever ojmnon may 
respondent, will not, I presume, be be entertained on this point, I CQ£ 
displeased to find Milton justifiable ceive that the English delivery shouW 
upon the authority of so coirect arid be at toast consistent with the proso* 
chaste a classic as Virgil. laws m which ail scholars 

In the fourth Rook of the Mntvl, aad the time, expended in 

when Juno concerts with Ferns the acqumflf these rules might bewared 
manner in winch Mneas shall be led b ^ e Rowing practical expedient: 
to consummate the marriage with The long sound of the vowels *, a. 
Dido , the fatal grove into which a u > l * represented m that of idol, pwe, 
shower w-ds to drive them, she says, an(1 *#«» ; yet ro such wo:d*a» ftw*. 
tI ^ , non, and nwpta, with many otto#*, 

u.s ego m^rantwu comm.xtu grudm.- they are universally Renounced with 

DunTtrej'I'lajit .Ik, saltusque iadagine cin- j^‘^ b j£ UBd '“ “ & i&a ' V* n * r ' ' 


De uoer nifundam.ic tonitru ctrUim orrme. |# thp first Cxatuple, the vowel is 
ci -bo ’ evidently ioqg.and u so uttefed hi 

ct nopte usgentur the etymon figo ; lathe second, be* 
cause sy$abto§m Anal n ire promeed 
< « Trojauus esn<im by the acknowledged rules of pro* 
B. iv J. 125 , etse 7 aotys and m the thirds as betagde* 


Diftugient comites, et nopte usgentur the etymon figo; ia the second, be* 

opdC«i : -wi- - -a-.. 

ftprlumam Dido chjx 
Dovement, 

This is ciiamatic, and presently rived' frqgi «4f- 
lifter, the poet speaks in his own cha* The Freuds Igpip U exempt 
racter, ana uses nearly the xame, ex* & om this dipMtira $ Oi g»-r#t 
picssious : toag mni tofhtowd m <torfc 

ftitei^a itugno mkeeri murmure citum faf 
,,,C,I £* to-**«r c^ta^ne ^ : ke C ^th'e |m *^da“ 

it Tyrft comitf* pvsim, et Twjen. juven- H is (hortt m the 

in* this tidiject I am fortified by the *t- 

PardanuiMiue nepos Veneris divena per thority of Boileau DespreauL^htr*, 
. »S"» „ speaking of ferrauU, M tof*, m " 

' Univebsal Mag. Vol. IX. 2 U 
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fcrouVm boa que, je hit appwaine 
qu’ii n w,j»as vrai l 'a tic catio daas Arma 
tirumqm tvtfc# sc doive ppoaoncer comm^ 
Ta da cxntiw; et quc c’est utMj orreur 
$ succce^Sfuw \p college, ad haft a 
cfctte ftrahyal&e fo$(hocLe de pi on oncer h*$ 
#r#vei dans les SylUbes Latins, com file si 
e'£taiertt de$ longues. ' 1 — Hejlcx. Critique , 
JVy. B, png. M6, ed(t. (Henev$ f tome 3. 

TChe^e principles might be carried 
mtjen farther with advantage, but I 
retreat from the imptitatjou of singu- 
larity. . * * * 

\n the signature ofSxstL in your 
last number, jto the Justification of 
Milton, commute the first t lor an 
additional e. 

A critical and illustrative Estima- 
tion of H. K. W hite’s Genius. Xiy 
Mr. Mcdpord. 

f Continued from p, 31 < ». ] 

I SHALL now* turn my attention 
to that collection of poems which 
Henry published in his own life-time. 
They are not immettons, and indeed, 
j^merally speaking, they are not ex- 
toelfotm I mean when compared with 
$ther pieces which he produced be- 
fore and about the same period as 
tbeae, The trite observation of an 
author’s in competency to be a correct 
estimator of his own merits # /toay pro- 
bably apply here ; fbr, if suppose 
Henry to have selected poems 
which he published from those w Inch 
were destined to be posthumous, I 
may then say* with little fear of con- 
tradiction, that he selected with the 
partiality Of an author. I cannot dis- 
cover in them so much of inspiration, 
of a certain warmth of language, and 
grandeur, and felicity of idea, a$ in 
those which have already passed tin-, 
tfef thy notice. * 

1 he preface. to this small wreathe 
of wild flowers is written with a mo- 
dest simplicity, over Which subse- 
quent oventH haw thrown an addi- 
tional interest . When he States his mo- 
tives for publication to be “ the facili- 
tation through its meam of (hose stu- 
dies which, from hi seamiest years , have 
fleets the principal objects of his nm- 
hitjdflf and the increase of the capa- 
city to pur sue those inclinations which 
**»ay dftg day piasete Him an an honour- 
able ataftbrt in the icale of society,*’ 
wh&fk&s not regre| that he was so 
long tossed about , fhfc vtotfm of un- 


certainty, and destined to be alter- 
nately elevated and depressed, as hope 
and disappointment were presented 
to him by the hands of those who af- 
fected to be his patrons ? The con- 
clusion of this preface is the timid ap- 
peal of a feeling and delicate mind to 
the factitious distributors of monthly 
and quarterly reputations. “ Such 
are the poems, towards which 1 en- 
treat the lenity of the public. The 
critic will doubtless find in them 
much to •condemn : lie may likewise 
possibly discover something to com- 
mend. Let him scan my faults with 
an indulgent eye; and in the work 
of that correction which I invite, lot 
him remember lie is holding the iron 
mace of criticism over the flimsy su- 
perstructure of a youth of seventeen, 
and remembering that, may he for- 
bear from crushing by too much ri- 
gour the painted butterfly, whose 
transient colours may otherwise be 
capable of affording a moment's inno- 
cent amusement.” 

Ill reading the poems published by 
Henry, I flunk i have perceived more 
marks of youth and inexperience tliau 
in (lie others. Sometimes, indeed, 
his genius takes a lofty flight ; and 
when it does rise, it ascends with all 
tiie majesty of inspii alien. These 
flights, however, are not so frequent; 
and when he sloop*, it is not with 
♦he same ease, propriety, and grace- 
fulness, All the uuTeiriciori’> orna- 
ments of Myle, winch an* likely to 
catch the miud of a young writer, 
may here be traced: elisions, forced 
inversions, expletives, superfluous epi- 
thets, and obscure diction. In the m- 
troduetoiv ode to his “lyre,” we 
have these lines i 

— - u thy mm c wild 
lh\sst»i\\i to charm th * vroais how, 

Aijd many a lonely m^ln has 'guti'd ” 

“and thou, aid !, must shroud 
Where dark obh«ion 'throws." 

In ** Clifton Grove,” the following 
lines are exceptionable, on account of 
some one or other of the above-men- 
tioned* errors : t 

44 While happiness evades the busy crowd 
In rural covens totes the maid to shroud." 

There is nothing which a young 
poet bo readily believes as that inver- 
sion must be poetry. 
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The cacophony m the first df the 
following lines is very obvious : 

“ And thou, too Inspiration, whose ipUd 
jlume 

Shoots with electric swiftness thro' fay 
frame.” 

44 The woods that wave, the grey -owl's 
silken flight, 

The mellow music of the listening night/’ 

4k l low lovely, from this hiU\ superior height 
Spreads the wide view, &c.” 

“ Now ceas’d the long, the monhory tolJ, 
Returning silence stagnates in the soul,*' 

It is impossible to affix a meaning 
to the words in die lust line. In the 
following theie are both tautology 
and incongruity : 

44 Or where the village ale-house crowns 
the* vale. 

The creaking sign-post whistles to the gale.” 

44 fur her each (*wa»n 
Confess'd in private his />«>< ulnir paitu" 

44 When evening slumber'd on the western 
sty.” 

The last line has all the inflated ina- 
nity of modern poetry. 

Henry seems also to have been Un- 
accountably attached to the verb to 
career. In 44 Clifton Grove/* lib 
‘says, 

44 o'er the woodland drear. 
Howling portentous, did the w ilds ettieer ” 

Again, in the lines supposed to be 
spoken by a lover at the grave of his 
mistress, 

44 O! then, as lone reclining 
I listen'd sadly to tlvo dismal storm, 

Thou, on the lambent lightnings wild <rn- 
reeving, 

Didst strike my moody eye.” 

And in his Sonnet . to the /ftolran 
Harp, he exclaim*, 

44 So mvishmgly soft upon the tide 
( )f the enfuriate gust it did career ” 

To the mind of Henry, Milton per- 
haps was the sanctifier of this expres- 
sion : in Paradise Lost, he has the 
lines, 

44 with eyes, the wheels 
Of bervl, and careering fire* between.* * 
iJ.r/. C756. 

I need not here repeat what I have 
already said, When freely animadvert* 
ing upon the faults of Henry. There 
are, I know, who would consider as 
trifling, if not unnecessarily severe, 

* 


this minute cdticispi: hutl/eurih | 
would answer, that ti*e z&gregA 
beliepte of poetiy is bdrt upw fife 
individual excellence m ekpfesgtea; 
that thoughts, ih thetttselVe# japmoa 
or sublime, mdral or pathetic, derive 
all their power over the mjrid from 
the language in which" they "are 
clothed ; and that there must be con- 
sequently an appropriate excellence 
in verbal criticism , as it establish#* 
what is* correct by displaying Wlialt 
is erroneous, Indiscriminate praise 
is severest censure : fcnd, where nq 
persona>feelings intervene to occasion 
it, can proceed only from an irtlbec^ 
lity of mind. Were I to criticise the 
works of Henry Kirke White as the 
works of a boy, 4 should speak of 
them with the tarne lenity of mete 
approbation: but whan I judge them 
as the productions ef dn Inspired 
mind which had anteceded the pro* 
gr ess of time, I must then prottouitqe 
with a more deeded tone. Besides, 
in- adverting to the defects of diction* 

I advert to that which is the ffcsult df 
practice and judgment, and not of in- 
tuition : - s ' * 

True case in writing comes from art,not 
dm nee, . ' " v 

As those 4»ove easiest who have learb s fl to 
danc^L*. *» r 

Ha victims pointed out some -of 
those juvenile errors which are to be 
found in these poems, 4 shall now 
proceed to a farther consideration of 
them. 

There was nothing which strp^Je* 
me more forcibly w fieri I. ( first read 
these poems, and even *now, than their 
felicity of versification. This excel- 
lence Henry may contest with Pope; 
•only that Pope joined jmotbe* merit, 
being as it Were the founder of that 
harmony which hat now become, al- 
most indk>peuiiiible,ip English poetry. 
It was easier for Henry, with perfect 
models before h is eyes tp catch tfiek 
merits, than for Tope to depart from 
Jess perfect ones, and become himself 
a model. Yet, when this deduction 
is made, there still remains hrttpfe 
field for commendation in the texture 
of Henry’s versification; and^ipd&Jd, 
(whether from design or chanc%4| 
kpow not) Jt ipmetimes unit efctffc 
even flow of Pope with the more ir- 
rMiflar ry thym ol' Brydeij. , * 

when Heriry wrote his poem of 

<2 0 2 
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fresh 
pics, for it 
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Grove, he seems to have been spairing lover, who drowns himself in 
the study of English clas- the Trent, Henry lias the following 


inds with imitations of beautiful lines • 

I will Sad, on the solitude of night, the sound, 


As in the stream ho plung'd was heard 
around : 

Then all was still— -the ware was rough no 
more, 

The river swept as sweetly as before ; 

The willows wav'd, the moonbeam shone 
serene, 


notice a few or them : 

u And bed* of violets blooming mid the 
trees, 

£oad drith waste fragrance the nocturnal 
breeze,” ; 

From Gray: 

¥ ull many a flower is bom to bl ush unseen , And peace returning, brooded o’er the scene. 
Arid waste its sweetness on the de^rt air. There - can fee , itt , e doubl that t!ie 

* # # * idea of this was suggested by the fol- 

Tho’ were his sight convey’d froth zone to Iowin g grand passage from Thom- 
to zone, son’s Summer, 1. 1040: 

■ He would not Jind one spot of ground his « you heard the groans 

Of agonizing ships from shore to shore ; 

This is a direct imitation from Gold- Heaid nightly plung'd amid the sullen 
smith’s Traveller , but not having his ^ avcs A , .. , 

poems by me. J cannot accurately The frequent corse, while on each other 

transcribe the couplet. ftx u ’ 

* * 


# In sad presage, the blank assistants seem’d 

v . e , i . , . .... Silent, to ask whom Fate would next de- 

lft as-he looks around, he cries with glee, ’id ” 

These bounding prospects all were made 

for me; r I will freely confess, however, that 

For me, you waving fields tlicir burthen if Henry had this passage from Thom - 
bear son in liis thoughts, he has produced 

For me, yon labourer guides the shining one much finer. 

share, dec.’* j have already said, that Clifton 

From Pope, though differently ap- Grove does not abound with many 


plied : 


examples of true inspiration. Some- 


For me kind nature wakes heaj&al power, times he breaks forth into grandeur. 
Suckles each herb and »p«£<Jk,ut every as ,n following couplet s 


A hundred passing years with march sub- 
lime. 


flower; 

Annual fur n*e the grape, the rose renew 
The juice nectareous, and the balmy dew ; Have swept beneath the silent wiiig of time. 
For me the mine a thousand treasures 

brings; But these instances are rare; and I 

* For me heahh gushes from a thousand shall dismiss this poem with extract- 
springs ; 3ng two passages from it as specimens, 

$ea* roll to waft me, suns to light me rise, and which are perhaps its best. They 
My footstool, earth— my canopy, the skies, are both examples of uncommon fell- 
on ilfon, lip. 1. 1. 133,. c fty 0 f versification in a boy not yet 
Content dm soothe, where’er by fortune sixteen : 

Cm re»r<?g»rden in the <W waste. 5,3 JjjV doPS man * wMe to h “ °P cain e 

- The idea probably from Milton : Each shrub presents a source of chaste dc- 
The mind is its own place, and in itself light, 

Can make a hegv’n of hell, a hell of heav’n. And nature bids for him her treasures flow, 
P. jL. 8* 1. 1. 254, And gives to him alone his bliss to know, 

♦ * * Why does he pant for Vice’s deadly charms? 

This# sheds a fairy 1 ustfe on the floods, Why clasp the syren pleasu re to his arms ? 

And breathes a mellower gtoom upon the, And tsuck deep draughts of her volujv 
woods. tuous breath, 

From Pope Though fraught with ruin, infamy, and 

jiscerisi'ia.'sttsfe »» — 

*• clings, 

j Know what calm joy from purer sources 

. Describing, in Gllftdn Grove, a de- springs, 
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Could he but feel how sweet, how free 
from strife, 

The harmless pleasures of a harmless life, 
No more his soul would pant for joys im- 
pure, 

The deadly chalice wohld no more allure 5 
But the sweet potion he was wont to sip 
Would turn to poison on his conscious lip. 

The conclusion of this poem, which 
shall be my second extract, is equal 
to Henry’s finest flights : 

Dear native Grove ! where’er my devious 
track, - * 

To thee will Memory lead the wanderer 
back. 

Whether in Arno's polish’d vales I stray, 
Or where “Oawego’s Swamps’’ obstruct 
the day. 

Or wander lone, where wiMering and wide 
The tumbling lorreut laves St Gothard’s 
side ; 

Or, by old Tejo’s classic niargent mus**, 

Or stand entranc’d with Pyrenean views • 
Still, still to thee, where’er my footsteps 
roam, 

My heart shall point, and lead the wand’rer 
home. 

When splendor offers, and when fame in- 
cites, 

I’ll pause, and think of all thy dear delights, 
Reject the boon, and wearied with the 
change, 

Renounce the wish which first induced to 
range ; 

Turn to these scenes, these well known 
scenes, once more, 

Tracer once again old Trent’s romantic 
shore, * 

And tir’d with worlds and all, their busy 


doline, a ballad, sufficiently scalar, 
in its conception and irretalar m its 
metre. Some of the stanzas are 
wild and characteristicaL/ , 

After this follows '^Titles written 
on a survey of the Heavens in the 
morning before Day-break/’ These 
were probably produced, or at least 
suggested, after one of those nights 
of ; study to which Henry ultimately 
fell a victim. It is in nlank verse, 
and contains some fine thoughts upon 
the intrinsic meanness of man, and 
the littleness of his hopes ami labours 
for a toeing destined to eternal life. 
Impressed with the conviction of 
these truths, he breaks out into the 
following, 

Uh l when reflecting on these truths sub- 
lime, 

Hov insignificant do all thfc joys, 

The gawds, and hoiufars of the world ap- 
y *ar ! 

How vain ambition ! Why has my wakeful 
lump 

Outmatch'd the^low pac’d night? Why 
on the page. 

The schoolman’s labour'd page, have 1 
employed 

The hours devoted by the world to rest. 
And needful to recruit exhausted nature * 
Say, can the voice of narrow fame repay 
The loss of health ? or can the hope of 

S'° ; 5 \ • 

Lend a n^M? throb unto my languid heart. 
Cool, cVpji now, my feverish, aching brow. 
Relume the fires of this deep-sunken eye 
Or ptunt new colours on thvs pallid cheek? 


ways, 

Here w'aste the little remnant of my days 
But if the Kates should this last wish deny, 
And doom me on some foreign shore to 
die; 

Oh! should it please the world’s supernal 
king, . 

That welt’ring waves my funeral dirge shafl 
sing ; 

Or that my corse should on some desert 
strand 

Lie, stretch’d beneath the Simoom’s blast- 
ing hand ; 

Still, tho’ unwept, I find a stranger's tomb. 
My sprite shall wander thro’ tins favorite 
gloom, 

Ride on the wind that sweeps the leafless 
grove, • 

Sigh onrfhe woodblast of the dark alcove, 
Sit a lorn spectre on yon well known grave, 
And mix its meanings with the desert 
wave. • 

Of the miscellaneous poems which 
this volume contains, the first is Gon- 


Say foolish one — can that unbodied fame, 
For which thou barterest. health and hap- 
piness, 

Say, can it soothe the slumbers of the 
grave? f 

Give a new zest to bliss? or chase the patigs 
Of everlasting punishment condign? ■ 

Alas ! how vain are mortal man's desires ? 

I J ow fruitless his pursuits ! Eternal God ! 
Guide thou my footsteps in the way of 
truth, 

And, oh ! assist me so to live on earth 
That l may die in peace, and claim a p*ac*% 
In thy high dweihug. All but this is folly, 
The vain illusions of deceitful life. 

The next piece in succession is 
“ Lines supposed to be spoken by a 
Lover at the grave of his Mistress.* 
I have always admired this a 3 being 
distinguislieii by great pathos, and 
language both poetical and musical. 
It contains, too, one of those ^elkate 
touches of true poesy, which are not 
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fijund in the pages of modern 
writers. •*. 

«* II is cheek is pale, 

* The worm thayjpreyed upon thy youthful 
bloom 

U canker’d green on his,” 

I pass over his “ Study/* in Hudi- 
brasiic verse, written with levity but 
without wit, that T may transcribe the 
beautiful lines *' To an early Prim- 
rose/’ 

5l»ld offspring of a dark and sullen sire ! 
Wtoo*e modest form, so delicately fine, 

Wds iiursM m whirling storms. 

And cradled in the winds, f 

The<\ when young Spring fust question'd 
winter's sway, 

And flar'd the MuifW blustVcr to the light, 
Th*e on his back he thr*'w 
To market) is vicrojv. 

In this Imv* rale, the protmse of th<* y#ar 
Serene, rhou open* >t to the nipping gale, 
linnoti/d and alone, 

Thy tender elegance. 

S<‘ Virtue blooms, brought forth amid the 
storms 

Of chd I adversity, in some lone walk 
Of life, site fear* Hct head 
Obscure, and unobserv'd ; 

While f very bleaching breeze that on’lier 
r blows if 

Chasten* her spotless puntv uf^Vreast, 

And hardens her to l>< af 
Serene, the ills of life. 

The first Ivfto stanzas of this poem 
contain a richness of diction, and of 
imagery the true offspring of genius. 
The metre is probably in imitation of 
Collins* Ode to Evening, and Pope’s 
Ode on Solitude: but certainly supe- 
rior to the latter, and not inferior to 
the former. 

\ The Sonnets of Henry are written 
^with as much excellence, perhaps as 
that species of composition is suscep- 
tible of. I am one of those who cannot 
admire the constrained form of a son- 
net : oft recurring rimes force an au- 
thor, necessarily /upon bad or foolish 
ones; and I never read an English 
sonnet in which, at I^ast, six of the 
lines were hot superfluous. v The 
fifth of Henryks sonnets, The Win- 
ter Traveller/' basalPlhe faults of Mr. 
Southey’s manner : a childish inanity 
of (fiction, vnd morbid affectation 
of feeling/ , "the sixtti k by Capel 
Lofft, a gentleman, according to re- 


port, of commendable private quali- 
ties, but who has the public failing of 
fancying himself a poet. 

W. Munvoitn. 
London , Aprils, 1808 . 

Earlt TraER with Russia. 

The Letter of M. George KiUmgietifth, 
the Company's first *Agtnt in Mas* 
cox?/, touching their Entertainment 
in their second Voyage* Anno 1 boo, 
the 27 f/rofi November , in Mosro. 

R IGHT Worshipful, my duty con- 
sidered , &c . It may please your 
Worship to understand, that at the 
making hereof we. all be in good 
health, thanks be to God, save only 
William, our cook, as we came froni 
Colmogro fell into the river out of 
the boat, and was drowped. And the 
eleven tii day of September we came 
to Vologda, and there we laid all our 
wares up, and sold very little: but 
one merchant would have given us 
twelve roblcs for a broad cloth, and 
he said he would have had them all, 
and four altines for a pound of sugar, 
but we did refuse it because he was 
the first, and the merchants were not 
come thither, nor would not come 
before winter, trusting to have more; 
but I fear it will not be much better. 
Yet, notwithstanding, we did for the 
best. And the house that our wares 
lie in costs, from that day* until Raster, 
ten robles. And the twenty-eight 
day of September, we did determine 
with ourselves, that it was good for M . 
Gray, Arthur Edwards, Thomas H au- 
to ry", Christopher Hudson, John Sege- 
wick, Richard Johnson, and Richard 
Judd, to tarry at Vologda, and M. 
Chancelpr, Henry Lane, Edward 
Prise, Robert Best, and I should go 
to Mosco. And we did lade the Em- 
peror’s su^ar, with part of all sorts of 
wares to have bad to the Mosco with 
us; but the way was so deep, that 
we Were fain to turn back, and leave 
it still at Vologda till the frost. And 
we went forth with post horse, and 
the charge of every horse being still 
ten in number, comes to 10s. ?d. half- 
penny^ besides the guides. And We 
came to the Mosco the 4th day of 
October, and were lodged that night 
in a simple house: but the next day 
we were sent for to the Emperor his 
secretary, and he bade m weitorne 
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with a cheerful* ccmntenance and chargers, pots, cnps, Sntf fro? slm- 
cheerful words*, aud. we Shewed him der but very massy, and , y5t a great # 
that we had a letter. from our Queen’s number of planers of G$ld, staitdiiig * , 
Grace to the Emperor his Grace, and still on the Clipboard tuJ moved: and ' 
then he desired to see them all, and divers times m the d i in j«r time fete 
that they might remain with him, to Grate sent us meat and drink from 
have them perfect, that the true his own table, and when we h#d 
meaning might be declared to the dined we went up to his Grace, and 
Emperor, stud so: we did; and then received a cup with drink at his own 
we were appointed to a better house : hand, and the same night his Grace 
and the seventh day the secretary sent sent certain gentlemen to us with 
for us again, and then he shewed us divers sorts of wine and meat, to 
that we should have a better house, whom we gave a reward, and after* 
for it was the Emperor his will, that ward we were by divers Italians conn- 
we should have all llungs that we did soiled *0 take hvdd whom we did 
lackland did send us meat of two trust to make the copy 1 of the priyi* 
sorts, and two hens, our house free, leges that we would de&iie to nave, 
and every twer days to receive eight for fear it should not be Written in 
hens, seven aitincs, and two pence in the Russian tongue, an we did mean, 
money, aud meat a certain portion. So first a Russian did $'rite for us a 
and a poor fellow to make clean our breviat to the Errjperor, the tenor 
house, and to do that whereunto we whereof was, that we did desire a 
would set him. Aud we had given stronger privilege: aii& when the se- 
many rewards before, which you shall creiary saw it, he dki deliver It to hiss 
perceive by other, and so we gave Grace, and whjn we came again, his . 
the messengers a reward with thanks: Grace willed us to write our minds, 
and the ninth day we w ere sent to and he would see it, and so we did. 
make us ready to speak with the Em- And his Grace is so- troubled with 
peror on the morrow, Ancl the let- preparations to wars, that as yet we 
ters were sent us, that we might de- nave had no answer; but we have 
liver them ourselves, and we came been required of bis secretary, and of 
before him the tenth day: and before the under chancellor, to know what 
we came to his presence we went wares wtthnd brought into the realm, 
through a great, chamber, where and wb;;v wares we do intend to have, 
stood many small tuns, pails, bowis, that are, or may be had in this realm : 
and pots of silver, I mean like washing and we shewed them, and they shew- 
bowls, ail parsel gilt; and within that ed the Emperor thereof. And then 
another chamber* wherein sat (I they said his Grace’s pleasure ^ \y as 
think) near a hundred in cloth ol that Ins best merchants of the Masco 
gold, and then into the chamber should be spoken to, to meet and talk 
where his Grace sat, and there I think with us. And so a day wa» appointed; 
were more than in the other chamber and we met in the secretary litsodiee, 
also in cloth of gold; and we did our and there was the under ’chancellor, 
duty, and shewed his Grape our* who was not past two years since the 
Queen’s Grace’s letters, with a note Emperor’s 'merchant/ and not his ^ 
ef. your present which was left in Vo- chancellor: and then the conclusion 
logaa: and then his Gtace did ask of our talk was, that the chancellor 
how our Queen’s Grace did, calling willed us to bethink us, where we 
her cousin, saying that he was glad w ould desire to have a house or 
that we were come in health into his houses, that we might come to them 
realm, and we went one by one unto a& to our own bouse, and for mer- 
him, and took him by the hand, and chandise to be made preparation for 
then his Grace did bid us go in health, m, and they typuld know our prkte$ 
aud come to dinner, again; and wie of our wares and frise : and we an* 
dined inj his presence, and were set swered that for our prices theyanritt* 
with our faces towards his Grace, and see the wares before we could rifrku 
none in the^dbamber sat wkb their aqf pf tee' thereof, for the likemgoocfe 
backs towards him. being, 1 think, mm hath not been brought into thtt 
near a hundred at dinner then, and realm, and We did look for afrexanv 
all served with gold, as platters, pkof all sottsof owp wa^esfo coim 
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fromV elogda, with the first sled way, 
and theifl^ey should see them, and 
then we would shew them the prices 
of them : antikiikewise we could not 
teil tb£m what we would give them 
justly, till we did know as well their 
just weights as their measures ; for in 
^11 places where we did come, all 
weights and measures did vary. Then 
the secretary (who had made promise 
unto us before) said, that we should 
have all the just measures under seal ; 
and he that was found faulty in the 
contrary, to buy or sell with any other 
measure than that, the law 'was, that 
he should be punished: he said more- 
over, that if it so happen that any of 
our merchants do promise by cove- 
nant at any dine to deliver you any 
certain sum of wares in such a place, 
and of such like goodness, at such a 
day, for such a certain price, that .hen 
because of variance, we should cause 
it to be written, according as the bar- 
gain is, before a justice or the next 
ruler to the place : if'he did not keep 
covenant and promise in all points, 
according to his covenant, that then 
look what loss or hindrance we could 
justly prove that we have thereby, 
lie should make it good if he be worth 
ajo much; and in like case we must 
do to them : and to that w&did agree, 
save ouly if it were to ccnS^over the 
sea, then if any such fortune should 
be (as Gpd forbid) that the ship should 
mischance or be robbed, and the 
proof to be made that such kind of 
wares were laden, the English mer- 
chants to bear no loss to the orher 
merchant. Then the chancellor said, 
methinks you shall do best to have 
your house at Colmogro, which is but 
one hundred miles from the right dis-> 
charge of the ships, and yet I trust the 
abips shall come nearer hereafter, be- 
cause the ships may not tarry long 
for their lading,, which is one thou- 
sand miles from Vologda by water, 
and all our merchants shall bring all 
our merchandise to Colmogro to you, 
and so shall our merchants neither go 
empty nor come empty : for if they 
jack lading homeward, there is salt, 
Which is good ware here, that they 
jtnay come Toaden again . So we were 

! my glad to bear that, and did agree 
o nis saying : for we shall neverthe- 
ess, if we fit, have n house at Vo- 
ogda, and at the Mesco, yea, and at 


Novogrode, or where we will in Rut- 
land : but the three*and-twentietb of 
this present we were with the secre- 
tary ; and then among other talk, we 
moved, that if we should tarry at Col- 
mogro with our wares, and should 
not come to Vologda, or further to 
seek our market, but tarry still at 
Colmogro, and then the merchants of 
the Mosco and others should not come 
and bring their wares, and so the 
ships should come, and not have their 
lading ready, that then it were a gr^at 
loss and hindrance for us: then said 
he again to us, that the merchants 
had been again together with him, 
and had put the like doubt, that if 
they should come and bring their 
wares to Colmogro, and that they 
should not find wares there sufficient 
to serve them, that then they should 
be at great loss and hindrance, they 
leaving their other trades to fall to 
that: and to that we did answer, that 
after the time that we do appoint 
with them to bring their wares to 
Colmogro, God willing, they should 
never come thither, but at the begin- 
ning of the year, they should find 
that our merchants would have at the 
least for a thousand robles, although 
the ships were not come; so that 
he said, that then we must talk fur- 
ther with the merchants : so as 
yet I know not, but that we shall 
h«?ve need of one house at Colmogro, 
and another at Vologda, and if that 
they bring not their wares to Colmo- 
gro, then we shall be sure to buy 
some at Vologda, and to be out of 
bondage. 

And tints may we continue three 
or four years, and in this space we 
shall know the country and the mer- 
chants, and which way to save our- 
selves best, and where to plant our 
houses, and where to seek for wares : 
for the Mosco is not best for any kind 
of wares for us to buy, save only wax. 
Which we cannot have under seven- 
pence the Russe pound, and it lacks 
two ounces of our pound, neither 
will it be much better cheap, tor I 
have bidden six-pence for a pound. 
And l have bought more,|dve hun- 
dred weight of yarn, w hich stands me 
in eight-pence ferthiag the Russe 
pound one with. another. And if we 
had received any store of money, and 
were dispatched here, of that w e tarry 
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for, as T doubt not but we shall be not of these : and to say the truth, 
shortly (you know what I mean'), the way is not for him to travel in. 
then as soon as we have made sail, I But I will make another ^hift beside, 
do intend to go to ‘Novogrode, and which I trust shall server the turn till 
to Plcsco, whence all the great uum- he come, if sales be made before he 
her of the best tow flax cometh, and be ready, which is and shall be as 
such wares as are there 1 ttust to buy pleaseth God: who e\cr present 
part. And fear yon not but we will your worship, and send us good sales, 
do that may he done, if God sends ns Written in haste. 


health, desiring you to prepare fully 
for one ship to be ready in the begin-# 
ning of April to depart off the coast 
of England. . * 

Concerning nil those things which 
we have done in the wares, you shall 
receive a perlect note by the next 
bearer (God willing) for he that car- 
net h these from us is a merchant of 
Torwill, and he was caused topmry 
these by the commandment of the 
Emperor his secretary, whose name 
is Juan Mecalhiwict Weskawate, 
whom we take to be our very friend. 
And if it please you to send any let- 
ters to Dantiske to Robert Elson, or 
to William Watson’s servant Duns- 
tan Walton to be conveyed to us, 
it may please you to enclose ours in a 
letter sent from you to him, written 
in Polish, Dutch, Latin, or Italian: 
so enclosed conning to the Mosco to 
his hands, he will convey our letters 
to us wheresoever we be. And I 
have written to Dantiske already to 
them for the conveyance of letters 
from thence. 

And to certify you of the weather 
here, men say that these hundred 
years was never so warm weather in 
this country at this time of the year. 
But as yesternight we received a let- 
ter from Christopher Hudson, from a 
city called Yeraslave, who is coming 
hither with certain of.our wares, but 
the winter did deceive him, so that 
he was fain to tauy by the way : and 
he wrote that the Emperor's present 
was delivered to a gentleman at Vo- 
logda, and the slea did overthrow, 
ahd the butt of bollock was lost, 
which made us all very sorry. 

I pray you be not offended with 
these my rude letters for lack uptime ; 
but as Sejm as sales be made, i will 
find the means to convey you a letter 
with speed : for the way is made so 
doubtful, th& the right messenger is 
so much in doubt, that be would not 
|iave any letters of any effect sent by 
any man, if he might, for he knows 

Universal Mag. Vol. IX. 


By your’fi to command, 

Gkokge Killing worth. 
Draper. 


On some singular Works of tiik 
Ancients. 

Sir , 

O NE of the greatest poets of anti- 
quity, Theocritus ** gave to his 
laborious verses the form of a syrinx, 
in his time, taste was^already much 
vitiated, and such follies may well be 
pardoned to a writer of the age of the 
Ptolemies. But what shall we say to 
Pindar, that noble and dt\ in,e lyric 
poet, who, born in the most brilliant 
period of Grecian literature, did not 
disdain similar trifling. He composed 
an ode without an s in it, if we may 
believe Eustathius, the commentator 
on Homer : but Eustathius may have 
been mistaken, and have misunder- 
stood the words of Athaeneus. It is 
certain, however, that Lasus, a poet 
yet more ^heient, (for some writers 
place him among the seven wise men) 
composed an ode entitled the Cen- 
taurs, and a hymn to Ceres, in nei- 
ther of which an s was to be found. 
Athanaius has preserved the first verse 
of this hymn. 

Diwitra vidpo Koranic Kh/menio a loch on. 

" 1 sing Cores and th« virgin of Cly menus.** 

Barthelemy, in bis Arfarch arsis, 
seems to think, after the ancient 
grammarians, that these poets ba- 
nished the sigma from their works, 
on account of the disagreeable simula- 
tion produced by its frequent recur- 
rence; and wjiich was unpleasant fo 
their refined and delicate ears. This 
supposition, however, is not very 
probable, for the remedy was worse 
than the disease. It seems to me 
more natural to think that Lasus and 
Pindar merely meant a j&u (V esprit in 
these compositions, mid the minute 
pleasure of success over a minute dif- 
ficulty. Afterwards, Euripides sought 
for the sigma with as much diligence 
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fis the others avoided it; and his si"- Rambonillet, endeavours with much 


matism becoming proverbial, fur- 
nished to the lyrick comic writers a 
field for numerous pleasantries. The 
following is one out of many ; 

Esosa t?’6s isasm liillii.oii osi. 

r 

Many centuries afterwards appeared 
a yet more singular poet under the 
reign of the Emperor Severn?. Nes- 
tor, born at Lara n da, n town of Lyein, 
composed an entire Iliad, with the 
singular care of excluding successively 
from each of the twenty-tour canto's 
each of the twenty- tour letters of the 
alphabet. There "was no ft in the 
first canto j no b in the second; and 
so on. Nestor had a worthy imita- 
tor. Tryphiodorus, of whom then* 
is yet extant a small poem on the tak- 
ing of Tioy ^composed a li program- 
matic odyssey ; vn which, as in the 
Iliad of Nestor, each hook was de- 
prived of a letter. Addison, in the 
Spectator, has ridiculed this folly of 
Tryphiodorus with &is usual plea- 
santry. 

Some moderns ha\e imitated these 
silly attempts at wit and ingenuity. 
Fabius Claudius Gordian us Ftilgen- 
tius composed a treaty on the Ages of 
the World and of Man, divided into 
twenty- three chapters and in each 
chapter each letter is omitted accord- 
ing to its rank in the alplfabet. “ The 
work/' says Menage, “ is very ridi- 
culous bo tn fti style and ideas ; and the 
potes which accompany it are equally 
so.’* 

Father Riga, a canon of R helms, 
wrote, about five or six centuries ago, 
an abridgement of the Bible in Elegiac 
verse. Th is abri dgetnen t was div tded 
into twenty-three sections, and in each 
section a letter was omitted. 

With these may be compared the 
singular affectation of GombeniUe, 
one of the first members of the French 
academy, who had, says Desmaizeaux, 
** so furious an antipathy for the 
word car } that he boasted one day of 
having never employed it in the whole 
five volumes of nis Polexandre .” 
Hence, in the comedy of the Acade- 
micians, it is he that St. Evremont 
makes utter the following : 

Que ferout nous, messieurs, de car & dc 
pourqum ? 

Voiture, ip a letter to Mademoiselle 


ingenuity to defend this car , for which 
it was proposed to substitute pour ce 
(jue. 

Other poets, whom we may call 
pangrnmmatists , following a directly 
contrary mode, have endeavoured u> 
make cadi of their verses comam the 
whole alphabet. We have at present 
six of tlu^e ridiculous verses, com- 
posed by 'hertzes, a Greek author of 
the twelfth century.. Similar in- 
stances -ary also to be found in the 
French and Latin languages. “ Tho 
following,” sa\r. the Seigneur dc? 
Accords, (t L a verse that inadver- 
tently escaped me, in which nil the 
letters ol the alphabet aie contained : 
Qm f:aud>o\ ant guidu.t /.tfplnr Mir teseaux, 

A German informed me at Avig- 
non, that he had also composed a 
J ,atm one that had the same singula- 
rity: 

1 >uc zrphvrr rxMUgens curvum rum fki- 
tibus ifcjuor.’' 

An absurdity more known, but not 
loss ridiculous, was that of Placentitis 
and some others who composed 
poems which they called J^ettihes. 
The Pngna Porcontm (the battle of 
the jugs) of Placentitis, who assumed 
the name of Publius Porcius, contains 
nearly three hundred and fifty \eises, 
and each word commences with a r. 
The following is an example : 

l J r.er 'Kh proavis pule her.* progiute pa- 

llOIH*, 

Per loro prudenti pretuteque pria’di'e piisco. 

But this is nothing in comparison 
with Christus Cnui/ixus. Pierius, 
the author of it, had the patience 
to compose nearly twelve Imndred 
verses, each word of which began 
with a £. Ex. Gr, 

Currire, Castalidrs, Christo cornitante Ca- 
m;ena.‘, 

Conce.t-br.uurqftc cunctorugi carmine cer- 
ium 

Confugium collapsorum. 

The epoch of these whimsical com- 
positians was also that of the Leonine 
verses , thus called, according to some, 
from Leo, a writer of the twelfth 
century, who was the supposed inven- 
tor of them; but they have been 
found prior to this period. The 
Leonipe verses are Latin verses. 
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which rime at the end, or at the end 
and in the middle j sometimes even 
there are llnee rime* in the samever-e. 
Jt the following inscription on an 
image of Dagobert he by a < ontempo- 
rary author, it may he considered ns 
the most aneient example of the true 
J.eonine verse extant: 

Fmjjitur hue pm.' bonit • t'rs n«l'>re rvfcitus, 
1 au.s «• clt'tia: fuuJjt^r, rex D.ig.nn rtus. 

The epitaph on St. Ed me has been 
frequently cited: it is indeed a lich 
depository ot rimes : 

Hit «'ra t I'Minmulub aninvi cum coipore 
muM'lus, 

Quern nmi immumlu* pot oil piTverterc 
luu.itlus. 


French. This sale .produced to the 
Spaniards one million of francs per 
annum, which sum was disbursed in 
French commodities. * 

There exists between the two 
powers a treaty of commerce, bearing 
date 1004, the occasion of which wa* 
as follows: — 

The Spaniards bad imposed very 
heavy dunes, as well upon the goods 
exported ior, as those imported from 
France; and the latter nation in its 
turn laid still more exorbitant imposts 
upon Spanish goods landed at Calais: 
but by vhe treaty of commerce already 
mentioned, both nations agreed, that 
the duty of 30 per cent. &c. should 
be taken oft'. Under (be administra* 


Hut the following is an example of 
maiiculotis patience hardly credible. 
Bernard Morlaxmsis, a monk of the 
eleventh century, composed three 
entire books of Leonine verses with 
triple rimes: 

Qui is omnUty pdV tot intpia: vuige 
p.7 wm\ : 

No* I Unis a*pic< : up mho shupiiee ltiminc 

, $ > t>t> < 

Those monks were Jed into these 
abmrd combinations by the example 
*>f the ancient*: but they abused it 
1 1 Jiculously. There are many rimes 
in Virgil, and other good peers. 

(’oi mi:i vdal.iuim olwrtiinns .upeimarum. 

1 uuih ri v<mU-« virtu'em illutlf sup r, rbis. 

T >■ >(.(u ' thuiil mU PcMicha a piupms a rot us. 

'These rimes, however, in Virgil, 
Horace, &o. were purely accidental. 
When Persius, in his first satire, ridi- 
cules the famous verses of Nero, 

Torva Mi ma l Urn * g imptaiUut c irnua bom- 
hi-, 

f-t raptum vitulo raput ablaturii sbperbo 
bassaris 

lie ridiculed equally the recurrence of 
the rimes and the affectation of the 
style. 

London , April 2d. Z. 

An Account of the Commerce of 
France with Spain and !• Pok- 

TUG A/,. 

^l^HElcommercial intercourse be- 
l tween France and Spain has un- 
dergone a wfthderful change since the 
fifteen tli century. At that period the 
Spaniards manufactured tneir own 
wools, and sold their cloths to the 


tion of Colbert, the French made use 
of three different modes to obtain a 
participation in tli« silver brought in 
bars and specie by the fleet and the 
galleons from the East Indies. The 
first of these modes was, that of car- 
rying the merchandises of France to 
Cadiz, where they were shipped in 
the galleons and the fleet bound for 
New Spain. The second was to ex- 
port similar merchandises tn French 
vessels for all the ports of Spain, and 
also to send them by land carriage 
into the interior of that kingdom. 
The third mode was put into effect by 
the Auvergnats, Limosins, and Gas- 
cons, who annually passed into Spain, 
working there at the lowest trades, 
and obtaining as rceompence for their 
labour small sums of money. 

Such, for a considerable period, 
were the branches of commerce be- 
tween the French and the Spanish 
nations j but at the commencement 
of the eighteenth century, the peace 
of Utrecht having confirmed -the 
throne of Spain to a Prince of the 
House of Bourbon, the commercial 
relation between the two countries 
became considerably more important. 
The imports from Spain into France, 
at the end of the reign of Louis XIV. 
amounted to the sum of 17 , 600,000 
francs, in which were included twelve 
million, the value of dollars or piastres. 
At the time of the Revolution, they 
amounted to 33,300,000 francs, being 
the value of merchandises only $ ex*, 
elusive of which the piastres and 
quadruples of gold formed .a sum of 
02 .500, OpO francs. 

Tliis large quantity of gold and 
2 P 2 
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ilver was not wholly the result of exist as soon as a Prince of the House 
cash balance due by Spain to France of \ Bourbon ascended the Spanish 
upon their mutual traffic; on the throne. At the end of Louis XI V.’s 
contrary, the greater part of it was reign, the commerce between France 
destined to pass to other nations of and Portugal wa$ next to nothing, 
Europe, which had demands upon The monopoly of Portuguese trade 
Spain. was delivered over to England in vir- 

The payment of the balances due tue of the treaty of Methuen 1/03. 
by Spain to various powers was, in The imports from Portugal , at the 
fact, made through the medium of end of Louis XIV. \s reign, amounted 
Paris, in virtue of "the contract entered only to 340,000 francs, and consisted 
into after .the peace of 1/83, between of various articles, especially hides in 
the bankers of that capital and the the hair, Brazil tobacco, olive oil, and 
bank of Saint Charles established at dried fruits. At the time of the Revo- 
Madrid. In fine, in the said^sum of lution, they amounted to 10,400,000 

62.300.000 francs were included francs. The progress of luxury seems 

15.250.000 francs, being the value to have caused tins increase, which is 
of gold and silver brought from Cadiz about the proportion of one to thirty, 
by Trench East Indiamcn. By con- In effect, the articles sent to France 
fining ourselves therefore to the com- from Portugal consist mostly of In- 
pari son betwefti the importations of dian manufactures and produce. The 
merchandises, at ffic three epochs al- exports of France for Portugal, at the 
ready mentioned, we perceive that end of Louis XIV.’s reign, amounted 
at the end of Louis XIV.’s reign the to the sum of 740,000 francs, con- 
augmentation of Spanish goods was Bisting chiefly of paper, haberdashery, 
in respect to those <?f the fifteenth woollens, &c. At the time of the 
tentury as one is to sixteen, suppos- Revolution, their amount was com- 
ing however that the purchases of the puted at four million. The result of 
two nations were of equal value The this commerce has usually been a 
increase of imports from Spain at the balance in favour of France of about 
time of the Revolution was in respect 6,400,000 francs, which is paid in 
to those of Louis XIV.’s time, nearly cash. 

as one is to four. The merchandises, — 

whose value as already quoted, was Character of Wilkes. By the 

33.300.000 francs, formed four Abbe de Vauxcelles.* 

classes : — 1st*. Raw materials, partial- Written iv the year 1 76b. 

Inrly wool, ashes, &c. - also beasts of T Y I STORY has often* done justice 
burden, horses, mules, &c. to the JT1 to the favourites ot kings : h 
value of twenty million. 2d, Eatables, will be well to make known a man 
seven million. 3d, Brandies and who has become the idol of the peo- 
Nvines, four million. 4th, Manufac- pie, and particularly of the English 
lured articles of various kinds about people. Of all modern nations, they 
two million. possess the noblest character; but 

The exports of France for Spain at' enthusiasm becomes more fatal and 
the end of Louis XIV.’s reign, dangerous in this country than in any 
amounted to twenty million francs, other, because every man is at liberty 
and at the time of the Revolution to to become factious. 

44,400,000, thus exhibiting an aug- Wilkes knows this, and confesses 
mentation with respect to the se- that he would* not have dared to be 
cond epoch of more than double, what he is had he lived in any other 
These exports are also divided into country. I will endeavour to depict 
fopr classes, viz. j, manufactures, this man to you, who possesses no- 
20, 500, OOO fraucs; 2d, raw materials, thing remarkable but hi£ reputation. 
200,000; 3d, vegetables and animals, I have known him; I have conversed 

eleven million ; 4th, wine and brandy, ■»■»■■ - — 6 — 

1 >500,000 francs. . , * Some letters upon the English 

The ancient . ties which pnited nation, written at this period bv the 
France and Portugal, when the Spa- Abbe> have recently been published 
nish branch of the House of Austria in the Wench Journals, whence the 
was their common enemy, teased to above is extracted* 
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with him ; he has not suffered me to 
think that he is merely a fanatic for 
liberty j and when J vsee with what 
impudence he deceived his nation and 
braved the government, I concluded 
that the latter was inetf)>ert and the 
former easy # to be seduced, since such 
a man has become dangerous. 

His birth is obscure, and his ugli- 
ness notorious: his portraits, which 
are numerous, give but a feeble idea 
of it. He squints, and his teeth are 
crooked ; his laugh has something in- 
fernal in it: but every passion is de- 
picted with singular envy on his hi- 
deous countenance. He is suscepti- 
ble of every sentiment, even of volup- 
tuousness : not indeed the most deli- 
cate v but lively. He loves the sex 
greatly, and feels himself capable of 
loving them all except his wife. He 
has employed with success every 
means of quickly ruining himself. It 
is said, that when he had dissipated all 
his fortune, he supported himself by 
the funds of an hospital of which he 
was governor, and the pay of a militia 
regiment of which he was colonel. 
Necessity compelled him to write; 
and inclination made him a factious 
writer. This sort of celebrity flatters 
him; and an article in the newspa- 
per, speaking of Mv. Wilkes, is to 
him a real delight. He speaks a great 
deal of glory, and pretends that Plu- 
tarch elevates his soul aud fills it with 
vast projects. 

In fact, he has no other resources 
tkm those of faction. He resembles, 
in one sense, Caesar : Caesar was 
forced to overthrow Rome to pay his 
debts. These sort of people have 

teat means in popular governments. 

n France lie would' have been Simply 
a celebrated libertine, and have eudea- 
voured to become a man of letters, 
fear of the ministers would have pre- 
vented any tiling beyond. Rut he 
has braved those * of ‘England : and 
after being proscribed as an obscene 
and libellous author, he re-appeared 
all at once, got himself elected a 
member of parliament, bad tl;e pro- 
ceedings repealed, and annihilated the 
only m$ms left to ministers of at- 
tacking the liberty* of individuals. 
The presen? fruit of these bold steps 
is* an imprisonment of t^pnty-two 
months : but he escapecWiflp his cre- 
ditor^ and has formed in England a 


party of fanatics, who believe that hi 
upholding him they acquit themselves 
of a debt due to their country. 

He is about forty-two years old t 
he has renounced with glory the pub- 
lic splendour of the court to be th$ 
pensionary of the people. That is a 
character which tne late Mr. Pitt, 
now Lord Chatham, and Mr. Camp- 
belt, chancellor of England, have also 
played with success, and which they 
abandoned when their fortunes were 
made. Wilkes will be forced to keep 
it up, because he is too hateful to the 
king, apd at the same time too de- 
based, to follow their example. Ho 
said one day to Marmontel, that be 
would be content with the govern- 
ment of Jamaica ; and he has since 
said in print that he wishes to remain 
all his life a simple citizen. His mind 
is fertile in petty resources, calculated 
to re-animate constantly the preca- 
rious zeal of the people: he supplies 
by his writings the talent of speaking 
in public, whfeh nature has denied 
him : his style is dear, energetic, and 
pure, ' though extremely figurative; 
lie endeavours to repair his past frivo- 
lity by important a undertakings : he 
studies the Jaws ; he has published ah 
Introduction to the History of Eng- 
land. The plan of his life is laid out 
to an extreme old age ; but it is hardly 
probable that his life will be happy, 
or hi# old age honourable. It is said 
tlrat the logic of self-interest is sjrort : 
it is his, ‘and his intrepidity braves 
every event: he has behaved with 
courage in several affairs of honour, 
and whoever dares attack him must 
either kill him or be dishonoured by 
him. 

Suchla man will reckon as nothing 
the repose of others : none of the 
consequences of faction surprise him : 
he talks coolly of a civil war, wbiqh 
bowevCi he will never be able to pro- 
duce. What is astonishing is, that he 
speaks thus of himself: but what is 
shocking is, that his imprudence will 
discover some day that he is merely & 
political hypocrite, who laughs at his 
cause and at his principles, who l^as 
the insolence to avow that he does 
not value either Englishmen; or Eng- 
land ; and he ridicules the" people, 
whose idol he has made himself. 

I know not what his morals are 
With regard to individuals. He ap- 
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pears to me capable of friendship. 
He lias that part of politeness which 
consuls in washing to please/ and in 
being useful. . His conversation is 
lively and witty ; but lie mixes with 
it much that is disgusting. He laughs 
loudly ; he lives with fanatical citizens 
who teuze him to death, and with 
demagogues, the refuse of the nation. 
He likes much to meet w ith a foreigner 
of good sense. to whom he can unfold 
his projects, and shew himself as an 
extraordinary man. Is he such in 
fact ? I will not endeavour to com- 
pare him with any personage* in his- 
tory. He has dared to put in the 
public papers a parallel of his enter- 
prise with that of Brutus, the liberator 
of Home ; and another, of his history 
(yet unfinished) with that of Hume's, 
He has olten irTSuljed this great writer, 
who despises him, and compares him, 
not to Brutus, but to Mazaniello 
I shall say but little of hi* religion, 
of which he makes no mystery. He 
pretends to be an unbeliever — I know 
not whcretoi e ; but this I know, that 
he is impious, and often pleasantly 
so, if it be possible. A fanatical wo- 
man called upon him one day from 
God, in whom she believed : — “ He 
does me much honor,'' said Wilkes, 
•* how does lie do ?'* 

c 

Goldsmith and William ,Jwo 
ougk nat Anecdotes .* * 

( X OLDSMfrri, while with Dr. 

1 Milner, at Peck ham, was. re- 
markably cheerful both in the family 
and witli the young* gentlemen of the 
school. Two instances of it have 
been communicated to me lately, by 
an intelligent lady, the only surviving 
daughter of Dr. Milner, now residing 
at Islington; and they are not un- 
worthy of preservation. 

There was a servant in the family, 

* The silliest follies of great men 
art: interest) aud upon this principle 
clout we in>eit the above anecdotes of 
Dr,! Goldsmith. Nothing but their 
teracitif could entitle them to that 
honour; and for that' qualification 
.Mr. Dvans has unequivocally pledged 
himself. As such, they arc additional 
proofs of the childish character of Dr. 
G cldsniith. — EdUor. 


who waited at table, cleaned shoes, 
he', whose name was William, a weak 
but good-tempered young man*— 
Goldsmith would now and then make 
himself merry at his expence; and 
poor William generally enjoyed the 
joke without any diminution of his 
own sd (“-sat i *fao l i on . 

William used think that in his 
wav he was not to be out done ; and 
Goldsmith thought one day that he 
would make trial of him. Accord- 
ingly, hating procured a piece of////* 
coloured Cheshire cheese, he rolled if 
up in the form of a candle, about an 
inch in length, and twisting a hit of 
while paper to the size of a wick, he 
thrust it into one of the ends, having 
blackened the extremity that it might 
have more the appearance of reality. 
He then put it in a candlestick out 
the fire-place in the kitchen, taking 
care that another bit of real candle 
of equal size should be placed by the 
side of it in another candlestick. — 
The apparatus being thus prepared, 
in carfie William from Ins daily task, 
when Goldsmith, immediately Caking 
down the bit of candle of his own 
manufacture, challenged William in 
the following terms— “ William, if 
you will cat yonder piece of candle 
(pointing to what remained on the 
shelf) 1 will tat this in my hand ; 
but it must bp done together, and I 
will begin !’* The challenge was 
accepted in the presence of the other 
servants in the kitchen ; and Gold- 
smith immediately began gnawing his 
candle, making sad wry faces, but not 
flinching from his task ! William 
beheld with astonishment the progress 
he was making in devouring it, how- 
ever nauseous^ but having no heart or 
stomach to touch his oub, At last 
when William saw that Goldsmith 
had devoured all but the last morsel, 
he, not willing to be out done, opened 
his mouth and flung his own piece 
down his throat in a moment ! This 
sudden triumph over his antagonist 
made the kitchen ring with laughter. 
Some little time after, poor William 
could not help expressing his surprise 
to Goldsmith, that he had fcot clone 
as he did — swallowing so disagreeable 
a morsel all at once — ■‘•‘Truly/* re- 
plied GqMsmith, with great gravity, 
“ my bitUff candle was no more thaw 
a bit oivtry nice Cheshire cheese', and 
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therefore, William, 1 was unwilling fi;esh token of her attachment to him. 
to lose the relish of it!” When in the evening he caruu into 

Another time, Goldsmith, wishing the kitchen with ica^uies expressive 
to have a little innocent merriment of an accession to d>is happiness, 
with William, hit on the following Goldsmith accosted ‘him in these 
scheme, which he accomplished : words — “ So, William, you have had 

William had fallen in Jove with a a letter from Yorkshire *. what does 
young woman who lived in the neigh- she say ? Come tell me all about it.’* 
hourjiood as servant, and they lor — “ Yes,” returned William, nodding 
sometime kept each other's company, his head, “ 1 have had a letter from 
The young woman soon after left her Yorkshire; b »u I sba’nt tell you, 
situation, add went back into York- Mr. Goldsmith, any thing about it: 
shire, her native county, .But she No, no, that will never do.” — “Well 
promised to write to William, though then,” said Goldsmith, after having 
for some reason or another that pro- put a few more questions, which were 
niise was never fulfilled, This cir- all negatived, “ suppose, William, I 
cuiristanee gave him no little uneasi- tell you what the contents of the 
ness, and having so often enquired of letter are When looking upon a 
the postman to no purpose, he had Newspaper which he had in his hand, 
nearly sunk into despair. .Goldsmith, he adds — “ Come, I will read you 
availing himself of poor William’s your letter just as I-Htind it here:” 
condition, took upon himself to imi- when he readalouc! the several words 
tate a had hand, and to indite a letter, of which the letter was composed 
which for sentiment and expression with a steady countenance, and with- 
i night be taken for a real epistle out out the least taiiltering or hesitation, 
of Yorkshire. This being done with William was thunderstruck ; became 
exactness, (for the lady who told me very angry, and exclaimed — “ You 
the anecdote saw it before it was sent) use me very ill, Mr. Goldsmith; you 
Goldsmith gave it to one of the young have opened my letter.” Upon this 
gentlemen, with the request that he Goldsmith immediately unmarvelled 
would deliver it next morning imme- the difficulty, by telling him that he 
diately after the postman had called at himself had the preceding evening 
the house. The young gentlemen written the letter; and thus made 
were in the habit of running towards poor Willigm believe that it was his 
the door whenever, the postman made wisest way never to expect any epistle 
his appearance ; of course one of the from his dulcmea , who had entirely 
group returned from the door with forsaken him, and ought hot tbere- 
th is said letter, gave it directly to fore to be suffered tot the time to 
William, who snatching it with eager- come to disturb his repose ! 
ness, thrust it into his bosom, and These, Sir, are the two anecdotes 
withdrew to make himself ac quainted of the humour and cheerfulness of 
with the contents. The substance of Goldsmith, which I lately received 
the epistle was, that.s/ze had for various froip Miss Milner, when drinking tea 
reasons delayed writing, but. had to* with her, and which I wrote down 
inform him that a young man, by immediately on my return home. — 
trade a glass-grinder, had paid his ad- However trivial they may be, there 
dresses to her ; that she had not given are some young persons to whom 
him much encouragement, though they may prove acceptable. They are 
her relations were for the match ; naturally inquisitive respecting every 
that she however often thought of particular in the history of a man to 
William, and he was not long out of whom they are much indebted: for 
her mind, for she did not forget the the perusal of his “ Grecian and 
pleasant momeuts they bad passed Roman Histories,*’ of his “ Animated 
together on former occasions": She Nature,” of his “ Chinese Letters,” 
condudAl by saying: — “ that some- and of his. exquisite “ Poems,” must 
thing most be now done one way or have contributed in no small degree 
another.” **This gratified William, to their intellectual improvement, 
though not without a mixture of the 1 am, Sir, Your’s, 

painful passion of jealousy^ which, John Evans* 

however, was not so great as to de- Puffin s-Rov, Islington , 
stjoy die pleasure arising from this Aprils, 1 &r>#. 
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Strictures on Mr. Breweu’s ViN-*of the comparative merit of the two 
dication" of the Moi-cun' Drama. eras, here is one: after the lapse of 
Sir, « centuries, the comedies of Beaumont, 

A CORRESPONDENT in your Fletcher, Jonsou, Congreve, &c. con- 
last Number, who signs him- tinue to -please in representation; 
self J . A . Brewer , has attempted to after the lapse of ten nights, those of 
shew the superiority of the modern Morton, Reynolds, Dibdin, &c. sink 
Dramatic Writers over the ancient into oblivion. I remaiu, &c. 


ones.- His letter is well written; but 
J do not envy him that perversion of 
judgment which can suffer him to 
ajttempt elbvating the flippant inanity 
oFMorton, Reynolds, Dibdin, Cherry, 
and a whole legion of similar writers, 
over the humour, wit, satire, ele- 
gance, and genius of Congreve, 


April 17 . 


X* 


Case of Gout. 


Shakspeare has truly observed, that 
‘ there never was yet a philosopher who 
could bear the tooth' ache patiently? 
j. n „v. c , m. u ... rain o'ermasters us all-, anil the sioic 

Wycherley, Farquhar, Beaumont and philosopher himself was forced to confess 
Fletcher, Ben Jousony Massinger, &c. M a f f if *be £ aul < that ^ was “ ot »»“- 
Mr. Brewer considers the subject in R tnar !/- Son/e new theories as to the 
a moral point of view, and seems to mmlr , if euring Oils painful disease hav- 
think that becausq our modern plays l “- laUl H branched, we have been 
contain less indecency, they are there- fenced to publish the following success 
fore more excel lent. This is rather a • , application of remedies, and shall 

curious mode of argumentation, and ^dy observe that the gentleman may m 
seems to me to be enticed to the same hwxc ' n on application to our publisher. 
confidence as the assertion of a prosv* QATURDAY, March 2 6 , 1808. — 
titnte would be who throws a hand- £7 Early in the morning felt the at- 
kerchief across her naked bosom, tack: endeayoured to remove the 
and then proclaims her virtue. The enemy (as had been done before) by 
increasing refinement of the age walking for some hours, but without 
produced the negative merit of de- success. 

coruus language , and though we Sunday.— Got firm possession of 
tolerate rank licentiousness in the the left foot; tried to dislodge it by 
plays of Congreve and ethers, yet the following mode: — At eleven 
were’a living dramatist to attempt to o’clock (there being much pain but 
introduce a single expression that no swelling) suspended the leg over a 
grossly militated against decency, tub, and commenced pouring cold 
his piece wofffil be ' hooted -off the pump water down it, so as to run oil* 
stage. There can be little doubt that at the extremities of the toes; ex- 
Messrs. Dibdin and Co. who write hausted a pailfiil of water in this way, 
nonsense to please the age, would and then desisted. Walked after- 
write bawdry to please it, if the age wards about the house, which brought 
would tolerate it. Their merit, there- on Inward pain and swelling. Be- 
fore, is, the merit of necessity, and not *peated this four times in the course of 
of choice; and being such, the cpm- theday. In the evening, Swelled to 
mendation, if apy, must be dtifrto the utmost, and so much pain as to 
the public. prevent rest that night. 

If, then, the merit of morality is Monday.—' This clay the fit was at 

not strictly due to modern dramatic its height. In the evening (dreading 
authors, (and it is not| for they write the want of rest) ordered a poultice 
for gain, and gain is the result of to the foot: in the course of two 
success, and success would not follow hours after, being in bed, felt ease, 
new-coined indecency); I hope Mr. got sqfne sleep; and in the morning 
Prewar will not venture to assert was glad to acknowledge having re- 
that they eqiial the old school in wit, ceived very considerable relief, though 
humour, or genius; or that the single the gouty pains had fled from the left 
merit of being less indecorous is suf- foot to the right foot. f 
ficierit to counterbalance vulgarity of Tuesday. — Tolerably easy all this 

language, inanity of idea, ana absur- day; the attack on the right foot was 
dity of plot 3 if a fact were needed, somewhat violent. To A a dose of 
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salts. In* the evening applied a poul- moved, placed iK>ultices in their stead, 
tice Ip the right toot c partook ot mid- Took salts n 4 

dlmar rest. Friday —Renewed the poultices. 

Wedntsdcaj — This day the gouty Free ham gouty pants 
pams were greatly leipoved, though Saturday ♦-Thesaifte, Took *4% 
nnlch swelling remained At three Sunday — Omitted the poultices it 
o clock m the afternoon placed a bits- try the effect of their omission* but 
ter on the msid of each Imprecisely took salts. 

above the inkle hone. In the night Monday -*- Perceiving a little gtnlfy 
considerable pdin from the drawing symptoms lr^tlie great toes, applied a 

Thursday — 1 Ins morning, on ex- poultice to each oft hem , aflel which 
amming the bl Mu, the left legpio- left oft any furthet applications either 
duced no held, but was humid. The internally or externally, nothing of 
light let, lnd a head of the size of a the gout; remaining except a little 
Juge muble, winch, on being cut, swelling, (the effect ot weakness) but 
Melded a cleir, jellowish, veiy cold, not anjrpain. 
thin watet. The blisters being le- 


C UITICISM. 

w Vnlh mgibinms nulli dtffrremtis justitiam 
The New Sanheokjn, ami Causes icligion \\ ere not the u hole, but only 
“and Consequences of the Ftench a patt of Antitrust In ascertaining 
Emptro? s Conduct towards the this important object, instead of ejti- 
Jews With Considerations on deavouring to discover the first 
t/u Question, Whether there is any source, and theougma! promoters of 
thing in tht Prophets Records that this interest, he endeavours to duuin- 
*ecws to point partitolarly to Eng - guidi its last patrons and protectors, 
land v at the head of a pohucWeligious 

^I^HIS is apolitical work with a combination of kings 4 who were to 
1 religious title. Under tins ap- be successivel} ruined by their ffuit- 
pearance, which excites some expec- less opposition to a revolution or 
tancy of-a partiality for vulgaT predic- <* earthquake, such as never was le- 
tions, we aie insensibly led into a fore since wen were upon the etti th> 
dam of moral and philosophical de~ so mighty and so great." 
ductions. Ihe author seems to have The calling of the Jbws he treats 
adopted, as models, the learned Jo- only as a pari of that vfluversal liberty 
seph Mede, Bishop Butlei in his and toleration, which was to be pecu- 
u Analogy,*’ and Bishop Hui d m his liar to tb^ new age, called in the pro- 
manner of applying sci i ptural meta- phetic scriptures, ff the new heavens 
phois. Hence, with the latter, he and the new earth.” Several theplo* 
does not fee anv necessity fot the se- gical opinions are here set in a new 
oond coming of Christ, even as the point of view. But though the argu- 

Jewish JVIesMdh, Otherwise 'than m menfativ& nart -* — 4 ----- 

the acts of God's power and 
dence. r ’ ' 


Jewish JVfessidh, otherwise 'than in roeaMive part is strictly original, yet 
^ of God’s power and provi- tj jjfci nslmion of the documentsfre,- 
He expects the moral and <|3PRy indicates baste, fr ora a want 


_ ^P^ind. „ 

political restoration of the Jews* and of accuracy in dateTand names? 
unhersal peace among Christians, ge- The present work must not be con- 
neially called “ the Millenium^ founded with " Transactions of the 
from the interference, under provi- Parisian Sanhedrin*” noticed in page 
dence, of some powerful agent, such 131 of our last volume, and the uue 
as Cyrus, &c. His system, therefore, of which contains a fallacy; for, % 
tends rather to hterahxe thm* spirt- stead of giving the decisions of 
tualne t^e propliedes. He seems to Sanhedrin* &c. such as they appear 

s, itcorfcii 


think, thftt If the predictions of a tern- in the work before us, 

poral Messiah were not made for these with the breaking up of the assemlL 
times, these times were made for of deputies, some time before tfe 
them. He , makes it evident, that Sanhedrin had been convened. 

Rome and jhe corrupted Catholic author of thi3 woik has not kasttfu 
Universal Mag. Yol. IX# 2 Q . 
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adopted his opinions $ and though his 
speculations may not beagreeable to 
the partisans of the new morality and 
the advocates for eternal war, they at e 
still worthy of attention ; and, as con- 
taining a new mode of explaining the 

S ropheticsvtnbols, it is dot strange that 
: should have called forth an answer 
from the Jews themselves : the more 
retpavkable, as, exeefft the ptcscut 
instance, I)r, Pi iet»tley has been the 
only Christiai* wnter of late yeais 
Whom the Jews have thought worthy 
of reply or notice. 


Ihe Warrior’s Return, and olho 

Poems . By JWVj.Opie. 1B08. 

T JRGIL has beautifully described 

V Fame as a mischievous deity, 
(^Eneid iv.) dnd r it may truly be saul 
that it operates as such towards li \ ipg 
authors. Jt is indeed pet uliaily un- 
fortunate, when a writer attains cele- 
brity by a first production, for it rarely 
happens that any subsequent ones are 
judged with candour. 1 hey are no 
longer estimated intrinsically, but by 
the standard of their predecessor * and 
it is not eribqgh that they enual their 
elder bi other, they must absolutely 
surpass him, or we are not con- 
tented. 

Somewhat in this prechcanftent we 
conceive Mrs. Opie to stand. Her 
novels procured her some sort of im- 
putation, and her first poetical publi- 
cation added to it But we do not 
think that the piesent volume wdl 
have that effect, for, though contain- 
ing some nietty pieces, it seems to 
consist of the leluse of her writing 
desk, collected together simply foi 
the purpose of making a volume. We' 
are lustified in this supposition bvthe 
declaration of Mrs. Opie herseUBho 
tays in ha preface, that ** fheflKms 
which compose this little volume, 
werewutten, with two or three ex- 
ceptions, scveidl years ago ; and to 
arrange and fit them for publication 
has been the amusement of many 
hours of ictirementd* 

The fiist poerp, and which gives 
the tifle to the volume, is founded 
upon *a sufficiently interesting cir- 
cumstance; but many of the stan- 
ds are exceptionable. The <Soo* 
phony of the last hue in the foljow- 
ng is remarkable; 


For terror npw whisper'd* the wife he had 
left , 

1 ull fifteen loftp twelvemonths Ik fore, 
The child he had clasp’d in h»s lattwel 
t mb race, 

Might both tfon y a hi 1 he no more 
Mrs. Opie haft a great del of tui- 
gidity ana inversion in hu sty )e. She 
seems not to be aware that the most 
natuKii mode ot euuession is the 
neirest to poetiy, and that the hlter 
diffei s fiom piosc more in an hai mo- 
rn ous collocation of the voids, than 
in an unnatuial disposition of them. 
It is not eisv to conceive any thing 
more pompously obscuie than the 
following 

But should he not live* — To esi ipe from 
t‘ at f ai 

Me f ac t! b sp Hir’d hi-* hold st*<d 
Nor st< pped he a^un, till Ins own tastl® 
moat 

Foi bade on t he w av to proi ced 

* * * # w* 

On Julia's softly dimpled check, 

Ju>t bloom’d lo view youth's opening 
rose, 

Wh< n proudly stern, lur father bade 
St CUn \darjc walls hu Unom enclose 

The “Son*;,** at p 51, has a line 
in it that is irresis’lbly ludu rous . 
t am wearing aw y like the snow in ihr 
sun 

It reminds rs of the pieposterous 
and absurd binithes which modem 
dramatists pVtt into* the mouths of 
stage Irishmen JMis Opie, how- 
ever, meant to be senons. 

Asa favourable specimen, we st - 
Ject the following * — 

To Lorfnzo. 

Go, distant shorn* and brighter conquests 
seek, 

. But my^afivction w ill your scorn Miivive •* 
For not "from radiant eye* or cimp*on cheek 
My fondness I, or yqu your power derive,— 

Nor sprung the passion from your fancied 
love* 

To tne, v our smjtes no dear delusion caused, 

1 saw vou kwu my humbl** hopes above, 
Aud, ere I laved, 1 shudd* j* d, trembled, 
paused 

But I \Us firmed to prize ‘-uj erior worth, 
And fttft ’twas virtue sou, with love, to see; 

I hopttl a choice so glorious znight call 
foi th 

Meat like yours, Lorenzo, e'en m me — 
Then go, assured that mi«i/ b no transient 
flame, 

For on your wouh it feeds, And Ipet upon 
v on r fame ▼ 
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Mrs. Opie seems to have felt the O proofs of possum, eloquent vain ' 
power or Iftve, and of hopeless love : By dies unheeded, «r perUftp* tSAknowtt,4» 
and as the language of tMfuio soars But learn, the pang# that prompt this 
infinitely beyond that of art, so the , ‘ slr . alI, > f t tis 
amatory verses of the present volume * re ^ dl * lumfttl ? 0U M m *? he tU ^° 
are the best. The various pities ad- i,VtH f 

diessed to 41 HertJ V,” uhuii paint ill Ah 1 no— in hopeless love thou caiist wot 
delicate colours the feelings at time- ^ P* a< S 

waided passion, are written with all Thou neVr cavst woo the brightest mwd hi 
the peculiar merit of Mrs Opie’s 


inaiiuei. The iollowing is one of 
them . 

f o\ l I u r.v TO UlN^Y. 

Then thoti hast U\um tie 1 s n ret of mv soul, 

Othuous ! n »nddki{> has its t ms letravtd , 

Tso more 1 nerd the bursting sir ti oontiol. 
hoi summon pi ult my snuggling soul loan! 

Hut think, not banished hope return-, agun, 

'flunk not l write thy th mUess heart to But far more blest to feel life’s power# 


For thee Love's star imdst cloudless 
will shine. 

And tight thy graceful steps to Hymen’s 
fane « 

Whit* 1, is hope, and strength, ancl life 

recede, 

l* n, from thee shall waste the languid day t 
Blest, if the s roll that speaks thy bit- si 
rc a!, 


decay, 

Thd Remaining pieces in tins vo- 
lume do not rise above mediocrity : 
they are merely nugat canora* 

The Last Years of the Reigw and 
Live o/ LotmXVL ByVn ancj® 
PIue, one of the Officers of the 
King\P Chamber , named by that 
Momnch, after the lQth oj August, 
4 1 7Q2, to the honour of continuing 
tvith hm and the Royal family.* 
T/nns lated by R. C. Dallas, Esq. 
r IM1K npsiortuoes of the great ne- 
1 \ er tyase to interest ; whether it 
be that there 4 * a natur.il pleasure 
which we take in behtjding our fel- 
low creatines under affliction, wh6n 


t lid *r glancps their emotions speak, not allied to us by the ties of consan- 

ff 4 urn hiiovn Aiirl r*4t nnwu » /• % * . i 


I he fidtdlurm thattMH my tender pain 
May win thy pits, but it tank thy !o\e 

/sor cm 1 move thee by soft uumu g art, 

W\ manners taught to charm, or piu< used 
l’lan< c ; 

A i 'les> as thine, mv too too feeling heart 
Disd uns the tutored i ve, the loud advance. 

1 n *coM < oq ik tie, to sun her destined pic), 
>i is feign a pa^mn which she ne’er c an 
feci ; 

Ki t I u ik Passion’s soft commands obey, 
\nd f i u in) tender balings would innccah 

It rtheis’ eves, when fixed on thine, l «u»c 
I ii.it f mdness f^aint' d wluth a|one 1 know : 
l fin V not, my Henry, then can love like 

mt , 

Mo-e !o,e I htde thin they can e’er hcitow 


V lul 



that tender yet consolatory cast that it 
seems to indemnify us for the evils of 
'••our own station in society. The 


Ot 

slmnkmg I 
eje' 

Wh tmu h 4 y ^ mKthf ^ U “ f ir ? »oci?tv. 

And b) their eloquence ih} plaudits seek , 18 never wearied witn reading 

Sec me the fond contention still refuse, ^CQOUntS of Ure sufferings of Lady 
Nor m thy presence, Henry, dare to speak Jane Grey, of Mary Queen of Scots, 
„ r . , . . . . , . . of Charles, or of Louis : they are in- 

Whcn asked to breathe the soul-enchanting exhaustible themes of eloquence Jfor 

f*. thrmo'enoyed e,.m .heir utmost; the ^omn, of admonition for the 
w inie vainly I would iom the i horai th^ig, moralist, of application for the poet, 
l Oft are tiio<e t..ne. v,!..ch once could Their suffering* have been, m them- 
touch the hcait. # selve^ small, very small, compared 

- •?«« - ■ -- — 

Vamlywouldothcr«morethanrmmashmjB; °u er ^ 

Beyond the*# sweetest stiams thy heart of the man, but 01 the prince, PlU- 
would prize la&phy would benola nothing pecu^* 

One gfk nt. on%broken, tender tone of mine, liarly acute in a human befftg repm- 
* * , 2 Q ) ^ 
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' P A ( J n a l ^ of flock, with a tattered the same circumstances) leases off. 
blanket thrown across for waunth, in Neither ot these woiks, therefore, 
reeding on pljm fare, and enjoying can be complete without the other : 
bat a homed ^xtenl of walk. But and M. Hue himself has said, p. 403, 
when we consider that he who en- “from the 2d bf September, the day 
°L )Ce 0l i be S* s °* c * owt b I was hist imprisoned, the nairative 
• cfa ^ be r tooh ; of the occurrences in the tower has 

that he rioted m the choicest gifts of been published by M* Clety who 
•nature, and his tabic was ci owned succeeded me. 1 * * 

With the produce of every clime ; that It must be evident, that in this 
lie nm geo at will wherever pleasure work of M. Hue’s a number of new 
cauea him, vve are led to wonder factsare stated, and much light t hi own 
now lie bears the reverse, and pity upon old pnes. As it would now be 
rum, not so much for what he suffers, a waste of time to comment upon 
as tor what he has lost. To this feel- events that have so long passtd, we 
ing we must attribute the eagerness shall pei form a more acceptable of- 
with which we hunt after such de- fice to our readers by selecting such 
tails; and hence the melancholy plea- information as will be new to .them, 
sure which we have felt in reading We will, however, just oh^eive, that 
* * r P r , e t sei1 ^ work. Theie was no our author’s love of the monaich he 
studied barbarity there was no species served has sometimes led him into 
Of despicable insult; no manner of hu- expressions respecting monarchy it- 
mihation i which the Flench nation did self, which savours a little of despot - 
not employ towards the unfortunate ism; as at p. 2, where he says public 
Toms. The most abhorred tyrant opinion was too in ink respected by 
that ever disgiaced the annals of so- Louis. M. Hue also is completely a 
ciety could scarcely have merited Frenchman: we do not use tne name 
more than was shewn towards one insultingly, but mean that Ins patri- 
whose greatest failing was too much otic feelings obscure his judgment, 
lenity, arm who«e only crime being and lead him to lament certain events 
born the king ot a people destined to produced by the Revolution, which 
,ni> , . were in fact such as every wise and 

M. Hue was mentioned with ho- good man wished for, had they been 
. nour, and in a manner that will con- unpolluted by such hoi i id excesses, 
vey his name down to poStenty, ky Louis wanted active magnanimity 
his unfortunate monarch in his wul, of character. He endured insults 
He was an efe witness of neatly all which a truly noble romri must h,i\e 
“ ,d * c * eH ’ ri “?. <i ’» “ e accompanied ’resented, though immediate annihiLi- 
the kildg to the lemptei liter the JOth tion had been the consequence. His 
of August: be suffered imprisonment epemies saw that; and acted nccord- 
for his attachment* he escaped nu- mgly. Many instances are i elated in 
merous perils dui mg the bloody pro- the course of this volume of the king’s 
scriptions of the revolution: he ac- acquiescence to personal degradations, 
compatnea Madame fttw/a/e to Vienna *which do Hot tend to exalt ouropi- 
in 37pos and he has now given to the nion of* the elevation of his mind, 
world, documents that will be of last- We may admire his foi bear a nee, and 
mg importance to futbre historians, his patience, and his resignation ; but 
This work would of itself be in** these are equivocal qualities ; while 
complete without tlie Journal of Oc- energy and intrepidity speak A lan- 
cumnces, Set. ot Clety* Together, guage that no tongue can miscon- 
they form a full picture of all that re- stnjL 

lates to Louis from the fatal 6th of We shall commence our extracts 
Qctober I78p, to the 22d of January with M. Hue’s account of the pro- 
1703* M, Hue was ’removed from ceedings on the 6th of October, 
about the person of the king, after be i ysg. A 

bgd been with him a short white in " How dreadful a night walibe>6th 
the Temple, and was succeeded by of October! The dosing Mm of it 
Cwry. whose journal therefore, $or spread its shades over the most hotri- 
wnat he witnessed, commences pre~ bit? of sacrileges ! Then .began out- 
Cneh where Mk Hue’s account (under rages of the blackest djV’ At the 
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breaking up of the nocturnal Sitting, 
which the Assembly had held, the 
conspirators Repaired to the parish 
church of St Louis. By twelve 
o'clock atli|ght, the church, vestries, 
rooms passages, and all the offices, 
were thronged with National Guards, 
and people with pi kes. In the church, 
for pastime, they lighted the tapers, 
and walked in ipock procession; and 
at times, orators went up into the pul- 
pit, and made hombie motions. 

“ At five o'clock, the Viqir* was 
applit d to, to know if a mass could be 
pe/foi med, add he offered to celebrate 
it himself, on condition of having a 
guard to piotect him This was 
gi anted. 

“ While prepaiing for the celebra- 
tion of the mass, the vicar was re- 
quested to pray for the *uc cess of the 
project meditated : but be replied 
that, being tearful of criminal designs, 
at least, in some piesent, he could not, 
without impiety, comply with what 
was asked. ‘ 1 will pray to God,' ad- 
ded this respectable man, * to vouch- 
safe to grant to all, the grace neces«aiy 
for thcm.J This reply satisfied them, 
and the mass was lieaul with tolci able 
decency, When it was over, the con- 
spiiators shook hands, swore to he 
tine to one another, and flew to car- 
nage. 

“ Scarcely did the dawn of day 
cast a dim light on the sacred resf- 
dente of our kings, when a legion of 
Ln&cu,dh > men am} women, led by de- 
puties in women’s clothes, broke into 
the palate, and in an instaijt Ciowded 
tho* ternace of the garden and the 
courts. Terrible bowlings announced 
the banditti. They cried out,— 1 1 T be 
queen's head 1 Povvq with the queen 1 
Louis shall no longer* he kin%. We" 
will not have him. Wc want the 
Duke of Orleans; he will give us 
bread,* 

M FMi-womcn, furies, bellowed — - 
* When e is this jade t Lfct us cany her, 
alive or dead.— We will look 'you in 
the face, Mai it Antoinette. Y* have 


* Tlug was M. Jacob. He con- 
fumed to me the particulars 1 here re- 
Jatc ^andft old. Inc that the seditious, 
forgerang^jpr a moment their fury 
against the royal ftyhily, joined him in 
singing the Damme salvu?// t a prayer 
said daily fo|theyfcing. 


danced for your own pleasure; yon 
are now going: to dance for oun.-— *Lrt 
us cut* her throat ; — let’s cut off her 
head let Us cut her heart/ One of* 
these devils drawing a sickle from un- 
der her apron, there was a cry of, 

* That will do to dispatch her !’ 

“ The horrible menaces and bowl- 
ings of these wild beasts were mixed 
with shouts of, ‘ Vtvt <f Orleans / Vice 
notn pert d' Orleans !' Decency will 
not pmnit me to mention the obscen- 
ities that accompanied these infamous 
expressions. A piice, then, had been 
set upon the heads of the royal family ! 
The queen’s was the first to have fal- 
len. Towards her apartment the as- 
sassins rushed. It is said, that a de* 
puty dared to point with his finger to 
the door. The sentry, M. Durepaiie, 
one of the Body Guuyhs defended it : 
but availed by a> multitude, and 
covered with wounds, he was soon 
stretched upon the Boor. Mioman- 
dre de Stc. Mdrie took his post, made 
a bar to the entrance of the bed -cham- 
ber with his musket, and, opening one * 
of the folding doors, called, in a loud 
voice, ‘Save the queenl* At these 
vv ords, he received several blows which 
felled him to the ground. The mo- 
ment he was down, one of the wretches 
made the crowd stand back, and, 
coolly measuring his distance, struck 
tbojfeiiard sib violent a blow, with the 
hut-end of the musket, that the lock 
stuck in his head.* tiome of the 
queen's women, f whom their atfai h- 
ment had kept all night with their 
august mistress, having hastily awaked 
her, her majesty hurried on a petti- 
coat, thfew a countetpane over hcr« 
shoulders, and, by a parage of eom- 
mn nication, escaped to the king’s 
apartment. In the wav, she he&rd 
these cries ; * She must he hanged 
hv r throat must be cut/ At the*samte 
instant, a gun and pistol were fired. 
The queen was hardly out of her 
< hatnber, when the door was forced in. 
The assassins, enraged at their disap- 


* M. Miomandre de Stc. Marie lay 
senseless, and wetfering in his blood. 
The banditti thought him dead, and 
left him, after robbing him. He after- 
wards recovered. 

f Madame Tbibaud and Madame 
Oguier. 
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^ pointmcnt, vested their fyry ir* a thou* 
•Stud imprecations. . 

’ ** Trembling for his sm i*s life* the 
kins? ran to Ins chamber* and earned 
him away in bis arm*.* In his way 
the light went out. ‘Take boll of my 
night-gown,’ said the king* calmly, to 
the woman who attended the dauphin. 
Having groped his way bark to his 
apartment, be there found the queen, 
Madame Ropaiv, Monsieur, Madame, 
Madame Elizabeth* and the Marquise 
do Tourzd. Thus united, the royal 
family waited with lew terror the fate 
which threatened the in. 

44 At the commencement ctf the at* 
tack, two voting men of the Body 
Guards suite) ed themselves to he jis^ 
sassinatcd, rather than abandon their 
posht Their bloody heads were car* 
iled about on Pikes in triumph, and 
their bodies leu op the parade to the 
fury of the populace 4 . Several of the 
cannibals yveie seen rubbing their. 
Iiands and face with the blood of their 
victims. 9 

44 The chopper-off of heads, a mau 
with a long ,bcaid, of a savage aspect, 
his arms naked up tp the elbow, lug 
eyes sparkling, his hand .*,nd clothes 
smeared with gore, wa^ seen blandish- 
ing his axe, the instrument of hjsciu* 
crit ic^. This monster ^who^e name was 
Nh’/iofas Jour (I an , ser v eel tl\e A< adeniy 
of Painting and Fculpturerws a rWe?. 
From hi« feats on this day, he was Hi- 
named Voupt-llie ? $ 

* The king, to get to the dauphin's 
apartments, and avoid being seen by 
the ltrigamh t 'ttzs obliged to go through 
a dai k subterraneous passage.' 
f M. Deplumes ana M. Varicourt. 

X In some accounts, this Nicholas 
Join dan Jus been confounded with 
the author of the massacies at Avig- 
non. They had no relation, but in 
barbarity and the mere name, 

17 Hp, thousands of ruffians, coming 
fom Marseilles and the coasts of 
Africa and Italy, spread themselves 
throughout the province. Sacrilege, 
i ape, and murder, marked their way. 
At Avignon, headed by one Jourdan, 
they masMuieed many of the inhabit* 
ants, sparing neither age nor sex* 
brbkeopeu the prisons, killed the pri- 
sons! $ in cold blood, crowded the vic- 
tim# marked out for their fury into tbe 
town ke-hou$e # put tljfcm to death by 


Who can read the following anec- 
dote, and not confess with Burke, 
that the days of chivalry wore gone? 
The days of chivalry : # the days of 
common manhood were jekssed, and 
daemon^ ruled triumphant* 

44 At night, the king and the royal 
family weie taken back to their lodg- 
ing under a stiong guard. They al- 
ways met with new in-ults One nighr, 
as they were going through the garden 
of the convent, a young m in, well 
dressed, ,w^nt up to the Queen, and, 
doubling his list at her, said, * Infa- 
mous Antoinette, yon wanted to bathe 
the Austrians in our blood: yout head 
shall pay for it.’ Thmqticen tieated 
this atrocious speech with silent con- 
tempt." 

Louis was of opinion that the pre- 
disposing causes of the revolution 
were to be found in the writings of 
the French philosojjhei \ 9 as they were 
called. He one day said to M. Hue* 
in a low voice, pointing; to the works 
of Rousseau and Voltaire, “Those 
two men have ruined France." 

The dangers of M. Hue himself 
were not small, as the following nar- 
rative will testify, after being dugged 
away from the sei vice of the king ‘and 
sent to prison. * 

“In entering my dungeon, I saw, 
by the light of the turnkeys lanthrrn, 
a sorry bed. I groped my way to it. 
Oppressed with fatigue, and at length 
welcome by sleep, l had become for 
a moment insensible of tny dangerous 
position, when I was suddenh awak- 
ened by a confuted noise. I listened, 
and distinctly licai d these words * 

4 Wife, the assassins ha\e done in the 
other prisons, and are coming to thus® 
of the communed $uiek, throw me 
our best things: come* down, ami let 
as fly/ At these woi ds 1 stai ted from 
my bed, fell on my knees and raising 
my hands to Heaven, waited in that 
posture the blow that was to pot an 
end to my life. In about an hour 1 



the fleshy Never did the wori’d'exhi- 
bit a more horrible sceve. The river 
within Avignon was coloj 
human blood, and fall offload bodiefi. 

* It was the waklen, whose name, 
was Viel, speaking t^hjs^ife, 
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heard mvsclf call&l : Intacta* no reply, 

1 wa* called again : 1 listened. ‘ Ciome 
to yoiu window/ said somebody in a 
low \ nice. 1 advanced. * Do not be 
afraid,’ added tb<* voice* 4 several poo- 
pie here are taking cate of your life.’ 
After im cnforgfcityent, t made fruitless 
cnqui i ies to disr^verthU generous pro- 
tutor. Compassionate matt! whoejer 
you aic, wherever you re«ide, receive 
the tnbutc of a gratitude which, while 
1 live, will know no end ! 

$i Hx-aud-thiity hours p # a*$©d with- 
out any person coming into my cell, 
without food, or the hope of any* 1 
knew that the Warden and bis wife 
had fled. I imagined that the turn- 
key had done the same. On this re- 
flexion, the remainder of my fortitude 
forsook me. A cold sweat* a shiver- 
ing all over, and the pangs of death 
came upon me. I fell into a swoon. 
\V hen I came to myself, I was ready 
to call the assassins, whom by the light 
of the lamps I saw* passing and repul- 
sing in the couit. I was going to* beg 
them to put an end to tny protracted 
agonies, when a faint light coming 
through the boaids above me struck 
my eyes. By means of a wretched 
table and two stex Is, which I piled ope 
upon the other, I raised myself high 
enough to teach th< top of the cell, 
and 1 rappel! several times at the spot 
through which the light came. A 
trap-door opened, and some person in 
a mild voice said, ‘ What do you 
want-’ I replied in the accents of de- 
spair, 4 Bread or death.’ it was the 
warden’s wife* who spoke to me, 

4 Recover yourself,’ said she, 4 1 will 
take care of you/ She, immediately 
brought me bread, a bit of nfeat, and 
some water. While. I lcmained con- 
fined in this place, this 4 compassionate* 
woman had the goodness to supply me 
with nourishment. She furnished 
me with a witkbred bottle, wjtich, 
whenever l wanted water, I presented 
at the^ trap-door, and* she filled it. 
Bv this means, the door of my cell 
was seldom opened, and 1 remained 
the better concealed. 

44 N^cvertheless, men whoses arms 
and doTKis w^re smeared with* blood, 
cain^ujj^at tiwup to the window of 
my^N|Tra^k ing ta see if any victim 

* Madame Viejf whose goodness I 
can never aclnovylcdge too 'ranch. 


weie lodged there*. Btrf the darkness 
ot the place, increased b> the inter- 
position of their bodies, prevented 
their observing me. * Is thetc any 
one here to be worked said they In 
theii homhle jargon. As soon as they 
were gone, I peeped out to spe what 
was passing in the court, The first 
thing 1 <aw\vns the assassins profaning 
with their filth the statue of Louis 
XIV, which lay overturned upon the 
ground, and playing with the bloody 
remains of the jr \itt tins. They Wei e 
relatihg to one another the details of 
their minders showing the money 
they had earned t, and complaining 
of lint having received what had been 
promised them ” 

There is no part fef die present vo- 
lume more interesting than the con- 
vmatibos between M. Hue and the 
great and good Malesherbes ! whose 
loyalty made him a volunteer in de- 
fence of his king, and whose magna* 
nimrty enabled to effect his wishes. 
Though he perished on the scaffold 
for hisgenerous conduct, yet he has left 
a name behind him dear to posterity, 
M. Hue was confined in the same 
prison (Port Royal) with this vene- 
rable man, and they solaced their con- 
finement by discoursing upon the *u& 
ferings and virtdbs of Louis. M.Hue 
lias preserved the conversations of 
M^esherbes with the apparent ac- 
curacy of a Boswell; and we wish we 
had room to extract them all. We 
shall select, however, some of them. 

“ My friend/’ said lie to me one day* 
44 You, I hope, will long survive the 
death which awaits me. Store up then 
in your memory* what you deserve to* 
hear. To the points or view ip which 
you lmve beheld the most virtuous, 
the most undaunted of men, add those 
which I shall desci jbe to > on,” Some 
days after, M, dc Males het be*, yield- 
ing to my eu treaties, had the goodness 
to give me a manuscript containing in 
substance the deficient con vei sat ion# 

I am going to report, 

* To wh in the revolutionary bn* 
guage of that time, was sy nonimous to 
maddening* * 

t Those municipals of the commune 
of Paris* vqlio more particularly exer- 
cised the power, had agreed with the 
men Who massacred in me prisons, 
pay them a stated sum in mjpaey. 
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“ l saw Louis mount the throne,” me, “at the finishi^ of my education, 
Jsaid M. de Malesherbes to me, “ and that I was fai^froin hav mg completed 
though at an age when the passiohs it;* and t resolved to acquire the 
are strongest, and the illusions -of the instruction 1 wanted. -I wished "to 
i in agination tnost power ful, he carried know the English, Italian, ami Spa* 
with him pure morals, a contempt of nish languages I learned them by 

a >, a wise biafctotolerafidn,andan myself, I made a sufficient pi ogie^s 
lau&tiblc desire of doing good, in the Latin to translate the mostdif- 
I lib respect for religion was equal to ficult author®. Th&i, diving mtohb. 
the firmness of his belief. Moie than tory, 1 went back to the eaiiiest ages 
once expressing tome, how much he of the world, and, descending from 
wished inc to be pf bis religious opi- century to century to our own times, 
ttittUStf he said; “Without religion, I applied myself more particularly to 
my dear Malesherh?s,*thcie is no true the histbrj of France. I under took as 
happiness for men/either in society a task to clear up its obscurities. I 
or as individuals. Religion is the studied the laws and customs of the 
strongest bond between man and man': kingdom; I compared the measures 
it prevents the abuse of power and of the different reigns; I investigated 
strength, protects the weak, consoles the causes of their prosperity and of 
the unhappy, and ensures, in the so- theirdisasters. With this regular study, 
cial system, reciprocal duties. Relieve I united the perusal of all works of me- 
ttle, it is impossible to govern the neo- r it that appeared- particularly those 
nle by the principles of philosophy.” on government and politics; on which 
This conviction was the firm basis of I made ray own remarks.*.’ 

‘the virtues of Louis XVL Itmadehim “This avowal of the king’s,” con- 

a king just, clement, Jin mane, and be- tinned M. de Maleshcr be-*, “ gave me 
tteficent: it rendered him a faithful a high opinion of the steadiness of his 
husband, a tender father, an affection • disposition, and of his capacity. While 
ate brother, a good master ; in a woid, I was in the ministry, 1 daily had oc- 
a paragon of moral and domestic casion to ob&cne, that the timidity 
virtues. , habitual to this prince was owing to 

. “At my introduction into the mi- tfto great a share of f di(Kdence, which 
. uistry, wishing to asctrtaiu the motives kept him constantly on guard against 
of the ic tires de caci\it+ pieviouslv piesumption, and ma<te him think 
ijssued, I conceived the plain of visiting that, in business, bis ministers possess, 
the slate prisons. 1 wanted the king ed discernment superior to his own. 
himself to vi^it some of them, and that It was thisJthat made him so easily gh e 
he should become acquainted with up his opinion to that of his council, 
their situation and interna! govern- lie was also apprehensive that he did 
ment; and l was |>articularly desirous, not express his thoughts clearly. He 
that such prisoner^ as had been too said to me one. day : “ I would rather 
lightly or too long confined, should leave my silence to be interpietcd 
receive the news of tliciy liberty from than my words.” 
the mouth of the monarch himself. “To tbe same stock of diffidence, is 
The" kihg was highly delighted with" to be attributed* the undecisive d,a- 
the object of my plan, ordered me to raeter which you have peihaps some- 
put it in execution, and to employ times heard mentioned nsaieproach 
in it the intendantshf the provinces, to him. Iwasadaily witness of it in the 
“ But as for n^,” added be, “ I will not cqurfcil ; and saw that it arose from his 
visit uny prison. Let us do good, balancing what part was best to be 
M.de Malesherbes; but let us do it taken, and fiom the many difficulties 
without ostentation.” that occurred. He often said, “ What 

; 4 4 Thus did the king throw over his a responsibility ! every step I take af- 
virtues a veil which he even founded fects the fate of five-and-twenty mil- 
la hU understanding This was itfrong. . lions of men.” If, in the coflffce of ihe 
a king should display both. One day, revolution, it has somp^mefU^apoened 
being with his mkje^ty on business I that he decided wrorAdy, 
was^urprisedat the extent of the know- grounds, as he haft said m me, which 
ledge he discovered* The king per- would have rendered hi$ decision right, 
Served it* “I was sensible,” said be to had it not been fonacts pf treachery, 
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against which the most consummate 
pi udence frould lie of no avail. 

“ The king was particularly pleased 
at the contempt 1 had for those out- 
waul fot nis which the world call graces, 
}mi t which aie too often the masks of 
deceit. “ M* tie Malesherbcs,” said 
he to me, “you and tare ridiculed 
licit* for adhering to the mannas of 
old times ; but are not they better than 
the present fine aiis i 1 There aie often 
vile things under their varnish,” The 
hniii, was not ignorant of the jokes 
winch the youth at the court'iook the 
libeitv of ca^tiug on )i is manners; but 
lie dost used their opinion. 

“Wlnle l was in the' ministry, I 
nevei knew him order or approve any 
fcuperlluous ex pen e. Ue used to say 
to his ujinisteis : “Let us Le irugal 
dispensers of the public treasure, it 
is the pioduct of the sweat, and some- 
times of the tears, of the people."' — 
Unfoitunatcly, all his ministeis were 
not of that opinion. 

. “ The first time that, as his counsel, 

I was admitted into the tower of the 
temple, the king no sooner saw me, 
tliau he came up to me, and, without 
giving me time to finish my bow, took 
me into his arms: “ Ah l is it yon, my 
fiiendr” said he, with the tears in his 
eves : “ You see to what the excess of 
my love for the people, and that self- 
renunciation which induced mfc to 
consent to the removal of the troops 
intended for the dcfcuce of my power 
and person against the enterprises of 
a factious assembly, have brought me 
to. You are come to assist me with 
vour advice ; you are not afraid of ex- 
posing your life to save mine, but it 
will be ail in vain 1” — “ No, Sire,” re- 

1 )1 ied I ; “ l do not expose my life; and 
even hope that your, majesty’s is in* 
no danger: your cause is so just, and 
the means of your defence so dear l'* 
— “No; they will put me to death. 
But no matter; it will be, gaining my 
cause to leav * a spoiiess name. Let 
us occupy out selves on my means of 
defence.” The king afterwards spoke 
tome about M.Tionehet and M. de 
Seze, my coadjutors, . The foimer, 
haviTrsykeeu u member and pr?sidcnt 
of the con'itii^Knt assembly* was known 
A'-kud me for some account 
iffAlTne sike, wWn he knew only as 
a celeb rate A lawy ot. 

“ When tic kijJg was taken before 
UNivkiult. M ag. Vox,. V&. 


of Louis XVI. 

the assemble, called the National Con- 
vention, to be examined, he was made 
to wait three-and- twenty minutes in a 
hall leading to the bur of the assembly. 
Ilis majesty walked baekwr.! fe and for* 
wards : M. Tionchet and AI. de Bfae* 
as wdl us nmcjf, kept at a little dis- 
tance from the king. As he spoke to 
me at times, in iuv answers ( made use 
of the words, Sire, Your Majesty , — 
Treilhard, one of the deputi s. came 
suddenly in, and, enraged on hearing 
tfie expiessions I u»ed in speaking to 
the king, put hitpse f between his ma- 
jesty and me: “ And, what makes you * 
S'»hatdV* said he to me, “ as to utter, 
in this place, words proscribed by the 
convention r” — “Contempt for you/* 

1 leplied, “ and a contempt of death” 

“ I, at first, though^ that the national 
convention, not daring to pronounce $ 
sentence of death undu the king, yvoyld 
banish him. Oh that supposition, 1 
asked him what country he would pre? 
fer for his residence. “ Switzerland,” 
replied lie: “ yliat history reports ai 
the lot of fugitive kings.. .. — #l But* 
Sire,” said ), “if the French people* 
coming to themselves, should reyall 
you, would your majesty ret ijrn ; 

“ Not to please myself; but as a duty* 

I would. In that case, however, l 
should stipulate for two conditions on 
my return : .the one, that the Apostolic 
and Roma* Catholic religion should 
continue to he the religion of, the 
state, not excluding, however, other 
modes of worship; the other, that if a 
national bankruptcy were inevitable* 
it should be declared by tbt* usurping 
power; for that power having mad* it 
necessary, should bear the sham* 
of it.” 

“ One dav, , the conversation turning 
upon the different parties iu the con- 
vention : “ Most of the deputies” said 
the king, “might have been easily* 
purchased.” — “ What, Sire, could 
nave been your reason for notdtingp 
it ? ware the mean* wanting ?**- * No ; 

I had the means; the mtme* ivas lent 
me; but it must, one d .y, have been 
repaid from the public stock. I could 
not prevail upon mvself to use it for 
coriuptiou. The funds of the civi| 
list, being the substitute for the fund* 
frooi iny owii domains, left me, per- 
I|fp, mpre at liha ty ; but the irregu-' 
mmyoijihc payments, and my nepei* 
would wot aUovr of iu” 
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s / Another day, the Icing; mentioned to 
irits tlie total want of motley in which 
lie had been kept since bis imprison- 
ment. 44 Your two colleagues,’* said 
lie, 44 havedevdted themselves entirely 
to my defence. They give hie all their 
time and attention, and, in the situ- 
ation in which 1 am, ‘I have not the 
means to remunerate them. 1 thought 
of leading them a legaev; but would 
*t be paid?' 1 — 44 It is paid, Sire. .. .1” 
By choosing them for vour defenders, 

- you have immortalized their names.” 

44 Finding, in this conversation? that 
the king was very much affected at not 
having it in his power to bestow the 
slightest bounty on anyperson what- 
ever, I went to the temple, the next 
day, with a purse full of gold. “Sire,” 
Said I, presenting it to him, 44 permit 
a family, whoso, jiches arc partly ow- 
ing to the bounty* of yourself and of 
your ancestors, to lay this offering at 
jFOur feet;” The Wng, at first, refused 
it; but yielded to my entreaties. I 
have si tide learned that; after his death, 
the purse was found unopened among 
his effects. lie had taken the pre- 
caution to affix to it a label, on which 
was written, in his own hand, 44 Mo- 
ney to b$ returned to M. de Males- 
lierbes.” A notice that was not at- 
tended to. 

“ One day, when I went* to the tem- 
ple, after having passed, &ith scarce 
any intermission, six ami-thirty hours 
ih several committees of the conven- 
tion, the king reproved me, 44 My 
friend,” said he,, ” why exhaust your- 
self thus? Even were this labour sure 
to gain my cause, I would forbid it, 
though you Would not obey ine. But 
when I am convinced that it is un- 
availing, 1 beg you to be more prudent. 
The sacrifice of my life is doomed; 
preserve yohrs fbr a family that love 
you.” 

*• Tbfc king was so persuaded that 
lie was to die, that, on the very first 
dav L was admitted fo him, he took me 
aisfde, and said: 44 My sister has given 
ine the name alkl place of abode of a 
non-juring priest, whom I wish to 
assist v ine in my last moments. Go 
dhd him fdr me, anti persuade Mm 
to give the ins assistance. This' is a 
grange commission for a pbilefcopUfcr: 
fetit were von in mv situation, h^fc 
v 4hdrtld Twfch you to think Mk&fiJMB 
repeatit to yifix^ my 


gion comforts ip a very different 
manner from philosophy.”—* 4 Sire” 
replied I, “ this commission is not so 
pressing. 1 ”—/ For me, nothing is more 
pressing,” said he. Some days after, 
the king showed m£ his will and a co- 
dicil, both written by his own hand. 
His majesty allowed me to take a copy, 
on which there are some corrections 
in his own writing. 1 took these pa- 
pers away with me, and sent them out 
of France, and I have heard of their 
safe arriyal. 

44 From the first of my going to the 
temple, the king had expressed a wish 
th read some journals. I took the 
earliest opportunity to gratifyhis de- 
sire. I often witnessed the coolness 
with which he read the motions that 
were made against him in the ti ibune. 
However, among the many epithets 
bestowed upon him, that of tyrant 
always hurt him. 44 I a tyrant!” said 
he. 44 The whole concern of a tyiant 
is for himself. Has not my concern 
been always for my people > Do they 
or 1 hate tyranny most? They call 
me tyrant; yet know as well as you 
what I am.” I likewise carried him a 
copy of the ballad composed at that 
time and sung in every part of Park 
It was called : Louis X VI to the French ; 
and was a parody Of the passage in 
Jeremiah, beginning, Popule me us f 
Uid feci tibi . .. .? O my people ! tv hat 
art I done to you. .. .? In the perusal 
of it, the king experienced some mo- 
ments of consolation. 

44 One rooming, as I was waiting in 
the council-room till 1 could be ad- 
mitted into the tower, I looked over 
some periodical papers; on which, a 
municipal, addressing himself to me. 
said: 44 How can you, a friend of 
'Louis, thittk ofshowing him papers in 
bfhiph he is always so ill treated?” — 
44 Lrtuis XV l,” I replied, 44 is not a 
man like many others.” This muni- 
cipal had been a gentleman, 

44 The king* saw, witlia mixture of 
surprise and pain, persons of noble 
descent meanly serving the enemies 
of the throne and of the nobility. — 
44 Tha* men,’* said he to me,/ 4 who 
a^e born in an obscure CjCVidiTibh, that 
ifUreix they who were i^ftly descended, * 
but who had never had an Morality 
Of knowing me, stfould Jmve trustee! 
and blindly followed thf enemies of 
my authority, does mot eUtctarish me. 
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But that mien placed aWut my per- 
son, and loaded with myfavour$,should 
have increased the number of my per- 
secutors, is what J cannot comprehend. 
(?od is my witness, that I cherish no 
hatred towards them, and even, that 
if it were in my power to do them any 
go 9 d, I still would.” 

** 1 have not yet spoken to you,” 
said M. de Malesherbes, “ upon a cruel 
subject, which went to the king's heart; 
the injustice of the French towards 
the queen. 41 Did they know her va- 
lue,” has he often repeated to me, 
44 did they know to what perfection 
she has exalted herself since our mis- 
fortunes, they would revere, they 
would cherish her; but, even be- 
fore the period of our adversity, 
her enemies and mine had the ar\ 
by sowing calumnies among the 
people, to change to hatred that love 
of which she was so long the object.” 
Then entering into a detail of the 
things that were imputed to her, he 
defended the queeu, 

44 You saw her,” said he to me, u ar- 
rive at court, She was little more than 
a child. My mother and grandmother 
were both dead : she hgd, indeed, my 
xiunts ; but their rights over her were 
not of the same nature. Placed amidst 
a brilliant court, and haying before 
her eye» a woman maintained there by 
'intrigue, the queen, then dauphiness, 
was the daily witness of her pomp and 
prodigality. W hat must not she, who 
united in her own person so many ad- 
vantages, have conceived of her own 
power and rights l** 

11 To have associated with the favou- 
rite, would have been unworthy of the 
dauphiness. Compelled to enter into 
a kind of retirement, she adopted a 
mode of life exempt* from oercmoity 
and constraint, and continued in .the 
habit of it after she came to the throne. 
Those manners, new at court, were too 
suitable to my own, taste to be opposed 
by me. I w€!i not, at that time, aware 
how dangerous it is for sovereigns to 
allow themselves to be seen too neatly. 
Familiarity banishes the respect which 
is Hgcessary to those who govern. At 
first, th$S%{>lic applauded the drop- 
£ tue >ld customs, and after- 

it berime. 

natural for the queen to 
wish to hav| friends. &bc distinguished 
the Princes! de Lambaile must, iier 


conduct, during our misfortunes, lifts 
fully j ustified that choice. The coun- 
te*s 4ule* de Polignae pleased her* 
she made her also her friend* At the 
request of the queep, I bestowed upon 
the countess, since duchess pfpojig- 
nac, and her family, favours that ex- 
cited envy. .The queen and her friend 
became the objects of the most unjust 
censure. 

“There was nothing,” ftddcd the 
king, 44 not even her affection for tbc 
emperor Joseph II, her brother, that 
calumny did not attack. At firt* it 
was whispered, then printed in seven*! 
journal*, and, at last, confidently as- 
serted in the tribune of the national 
assembly, that the queen had spat to 
Vienna, and given to the empemr, 
innumerable millions. An atrocious 
asseitiou, which the Abbe Maury 
clearly refuted. 

44 The factious,” continued the 
king, “are thusjnveterate in decry- 
ing and blackening the queen, tmly tp 
prepare the py pie to see her perish* 
tier death is determined. They feqr 
that, if she lives, she* will vindicate 
me. Unfortunate princess! my mar- 
riage promised her a throne; now, 
what a prospect does it offer her 'r”-^- 
Saying these words, the king pressed 
my hand, and shed tears. 

44 The /lay before this, the king- 
asked me,*f l had met the white woman 
in the temple. 44 No Sire,” answered 
I . — 44 What,” replied he, smiling, 
44 do not you know that, according to 
vulgar tradition, when any prince of 
my house is going to die, a woman, 
drosspd in white, wanders about the 
palace 

44 When, in spite of tbo e$<Jrtiohs 
of my colleagues and myself, the. fatal 
sentence was pronounced, they en- 
treated me to take upon me the mourn- 
ful commission of breaking it to llje 
king. I sec him still; his back was 
turned to the door, his elbows rested 
on a table, and his face was covered 
with his hand. At the noise I made 
in entering, his majesty rose. “ For 
two hours,” said he, Hooking stedfastjly 
at me, 44 1 have been endeavouring to 
recollect if, iii the course of my reign, 
I have willingly given my subjects 
any just cause of complaint against 
me; and I protest to you, from the 
bottom of my heart, that l do tmt de- 
serve auy reproach from ’the Frejncn* 

9 Lt * 
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I never ha<f a wish but for their happi- 
ness.” 

44 I then disclosed to the king: the 
sentence ] assed hv.the Convention; 
and, repressing the? grief with which I 
was penetrated, — 44 One hope,” said 
1 to him, 44 yet remains — an appeal to 
the nation/’ A motion of his head 
expressed to me, that In 4 expected no- 
thing from that, llis resignation and 
his courage made a very strong im- 
pression upon me. The king per- 
ceived it. 44 The queen and my sis- 
ter,” said he to me, /‘will not show 
less fortitude and resignation than J 
do. Death is preferable to tlfeir lot.” 

“In' spite of the king’s opinion,” 
continued M. de Maleshcrbes M I 
had still some hope in an appeal to 
yhe nation ; but his majesty knew bis 
implacable enciwc* bcftci than J tlkd. 
J depended Ijkewfce upon some fa- 
vourable commotion. In returning 
with my colleague# from the assem- 
bly, where we had been to give notice 
of the king's appeal, several persons, 
with whom l was acquainted, sur- 
rounded mein the lobby of the hall, 
and assured me, t h at some faithful 
subjects would recoup the king from 
his executioners, or polish with him. 
— 44 Do you know them '” said be. — 
** No, siie, but l may meet them 
nx-tin.”— 44 Do endeavour tb find them 
Out; and tell them, that I thank them 

lor the zeal they show for me, but 
•» 


that they must repress it.^ Any at- 
tempt would expose theis lives, with- 
out ?aving mine. When the use of 
force might hate prefer ced my throve 
a nd life , 1 refund io resort to it; and 
shall I nots cause French blood i to /><? 
sited r 

44 After this painful interview, I 
had the honour of one more conver- 
sation with the king. In taking leave 
of him, l could not restrain my teais. 
“Tender-hearted old man," said his 
majesty, pressing mv hand, “do not 
weep. We shall meet in a better 
world. I grie\e to partaprith such a 
friend as you. Adieu l When you 
leave my room, restrain your feelings; 
— you mu«t. Consider that you will 
be observed. Adieu ! Adieu !” 

“ I left the temple with a broken 
heart. An Englishman of my ac- 
quaintance, meeting me the day be- 
foie the sentence was parcel by the 
convention, said tome: 44 Good citi- 
zens have yet some hope, as the iw^t 
unfortunate of kings has a defender in 
the mo-t virtuous of men.” — 44 If Louis 
X VI. falls,” 1 replied, 44 the defender 
of the mo't virtuous of kings, will he 
the most unhappy of men/’ My rt?- 
I J v has b^en icaiized/' 

The translation is not well execut- 
ed- There are many errors of graro- r 
mar and inelecrancies, such a ^ justest^ 
p. 25, and u had broke up” for brok- 
en ; p. 02. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


The Stir? ucatjon. 

Che phi gloria t no! Regno ilegliictetti • 
7)'un Sp jitn canversn, * piu s'es/tma, 

Che m Noiantanovr altri per/efti. 

Petrarca, Son. £2. 
CT<\ Y, Lady, stav, nor thus i rid gnat it turn, 
When at *hy fort a prost rate female *ovs j 
Dors rigid virtue bid its yotarv **ppm 
The .upfdianfs prayer, and every boon 
refuse? 

Some gift, perhaps, administered in love, 


Tbo’ now forsaken, destitute, forlorn, 

A houseless stranger o't r the world I roam, 

I once, likf* you, in Life’s deceitful morn. 
Knew the calm pleasures of a virtuous 
home 

i* » , 

The s r *eds of honor planted iu mv breast, 
Took root, and flourish’d in the genVous 
soil ; 

Parental love my tender childhood blest, 
And train’d each tendril with unceasing 
toil. 


May lengthen out this lingering life of 
woe ; 

Kind Heaven will recompense the det?d 
aboV, 

And prosper all thy fondest hopes below : 

That fellow Creator 1 who fi nni virtue stravs. 
Know/ Heaven enjoin*; to pity and for- 
give ; 

And .man, entaut of his «*wil ways. 

It bids, rejoicing still m Hope, to live: 


This meagre form, the victim of desire, 
Once shone the idol of a votive tram, 
This languid eye oiice heam’.d fe«'Mles.s fire. 
And proudly gloried in its^rmfrrdgn *, 

O’er this pate cheek, vtf&n yoajjiWgsh 
mantle glow’d, 

The hi <e.aud lily mtflgled beauties spread ; 
But now affrighted horn thep wan abode. 
The rose ha* faded, and th| lily fled. - 
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You weep, kind Lady ! yet awhile attend, 
y\ud hear the sari recital of mv tale , 

How injur’d Innocence deserves a friend, 

Since mail is treacherous and woman frail. 

For, oh ! that spotless Innocence was mine, 
As unsuspecting as devoid of ari ; 

Till spoiler man approach’d with curb'd 
design, 

And stole the precious jewel from my 
heart. 

Among the youths whom Emulation fir’d, , 
To court the favour of my envied hand, 

I.om-zo first a mutual flame inspir’d . 

With charms no female bosom could 
withstand: 

The precious efflfepring of a doting sire, 

The sole supporter of a noble race } 

13 k soul seem'd filJM with honour’s purest 
fire, 

II is fori* adorn'd with dignity and grace. 

But envious Fort une, scorning ev ’ry praver, 
brown’d un propit sou* on my hapless 
Ha me: 

The lu> dght v father bade his son forbear 
To stain the l»stie of hi*, ancient name. 

Yet still he vow'd, u a patent** fiown was 
vain,” 

He vow’d so sweetly, I believed him true ; 

He swore he ever would “ but mine re- 
main,’’'—- 

I Intle thought he swore but to undo : 


My faltVmg steps, scarce aided by control, 
To dear Lorenzo's habitation sped : 

But, gracious C3od ! what horror rent my 
’soul, 

To hear the faithless reprobate had fled 1 

Thus the fair prospect of my life revers’ef, '■ 
From virtuous joyvto ignominy hurl’d; 
Spurn’d by a lover, by a parent curb’d, 

I sought protection from a pitying world. 

But there, how vain the story of my grief* 
For with my honor ev.»rv friend had (led j 
No hand was found to minister relief, 

,No sheltering roof to rest my wcaiy head. 

Thus scorn’d of all, of every hope bereft, 
Save wl^at resulted from my honor’s fall; 
No means of life, but prostitution left,’ 
Indignant Virtue sunk at Mature's call* 

Then Lady turn, and graitt a suppliant’s 
prayer ; 

’Twas man first led nijj^easy faith astray ; 
Man born to cherish with a guardian’s rare, 
Those tender bosoms that his arts betray. 

Ah ! now I see my errbis are forgiven ; 

The hand but executes the heart’s da- 
’ cree: # 

O thus, when kneeling at the thrdne of 
heaven, 

May heaven behold —forgive— ind pity 
thee. H.R.W. 


“ Nor mourn,” he cried, “ the stem decree 
of f,»te, 

That soon shall all our fondest hopes ful- 
fill, 

A d iv will come, nor distant far the date, 
'Ih.it gives the sanction of a father’s 
will.” 

No more in doubt, my soul with passion 
fir’d, 

In easy faith beheld the presage nigh ; 

I gi anted <dl his treacherous heart desired— 
Fo. whai amid love, such love as mine, 
deny ? 


SONNET. 

Written while absent on the day of a most 
le/ored Object's funeral. By Clio Kick- 
man. 

• 

JO AIR fatgl day! on which my Fannv's 
form. 

Is to the Earth ’s cold bosom, sorrowing 
given; 

Afflicting vomrast, to my inward storm, 
When nature*' face reflects the sjnile of 
heaven. 


O sad delusion of a heated, mind ! , 

O fatal source of all my aftfcr woes ! 
Who, with a fiend-like perfidy 'designed 
A snare, to blacken ail ray life’s repose. 


Eight transient ^months in rapture roil’d 
away, * V 

Each anxious thought ok present joy 
forgot : 

Lorenzo lov’d, — but yet, from day to day, 


D^err’u the tying pi the nuptial gnot. 


Mv watchful ‘dHber, with conviction wild, 

’ perceiv’d the burden tlut I 

- With indignafym curs’d his injur’d child, 


What *bo’ proscrib’d to see thy lov’d re- 
mains, 

For ever shrouded from external view ; 

The rapt unfetter’d soul which, know > no 
chains, 

Paints the dread scene, and dwells on 
love and you. 

Since I have Io»tTHE&! dearest, loveliest 
maid ! 

Protecting heaven ! what is earth to mo* 

In mercy let me join thy sainted “hade, 

And set me from the depth of inLcry free , 

To Earth's cold bed, O Jc: me be con- 
.sgn’d, 


And bade Ae never seek hoj proeuce And as om scr'ls,— so let cur r ate* be 



, join’d ! 
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COVENT GARDEN. 

T hursday, march si. Man 

of the World— Bonifacio and 
Bridget ina : or, the Knight of the Ba>r 
milage ; or, the Windmill Turret \ or, 
the Sptctre of the North-east Gallery,*— 
The peculiar merits of Mr, Cooke’s 
delineation, of Sir Pertina'z ATSyco- 
phayt are tod -welt known to need spe- 
cification : without a competitor, there 
can of course be no room for com- 
parison \ and, generally speaking, we 
think bis performance at excellent as 
it can be. t 

The afterpiece, which was performed 
for the first time this evening, we do 
consider as one of the silliest efforts of 
impudent dullness that ever disgraced 
the human mind. We were always 
generous enough* to believe th^tMr. 
I)ibdin (for he is the author of this 
indescribable effusion of absurdity) 
could write as bad as any man in the, 
kingdom ; but he has now convinced 
us that be can write worse than any 
man. that ever existed before him. 
We are at a loss how to describe it. 
It is meant for mock heroic j but is, 
in fact, arrant stupidity. We should 
pity the man who could smile at a 
single line of the whole piece, unless 
it were a smile of contempt. An ideot, 
compelled to fill a sheet 01 paper with 
writing, would fill it with something 
better v the bubbling of half a dozen 
children for an hour together, col- 
lected alid distributed to half a dozen 
actors, accompanied with music and 
sceneiy, would he a feast of reason 
compared to this: a maniafc, talking 
to the wind, or holding a discourse 
with his prison walls, would utter 
something preferable. Mr,SDibdiff 
may now sit down contented with 
having proved himself capable of de- 
scending $6' low that language is de- 
ficient in terms to describe the' nature 
of his descent* The representation 
■waits but one idea: the melancholy 
one of beholding hundreds of rational 
beings suffering auf thing so despi- 
cable to be acted before tUgm* , 
Saturday, April & The Merchant 
of Venice-*- Bonifacio and Bridget ina, 
4 *c. — Mr. Cooke neformed Shy lock 
this evening i and tlimigh he was ex- 
cellent in particular parts, vet as a 
wlmje he was defective In look he 


recorder: 

was a perfect Jew$ but his action and 
manner did not always correspond 
with his look. Hf! failed most in the 
judgement scene: there was not, in 
our opinion, a sufficient degree of 
solemnity in his manner. This was 
particularly observable in his excla- 
mations of “ Oh upright judge” — 

“ A second Daniel 1” &c. There was 
a flippancy of manner as he uttered 
these mp rds which accorded neither 
with their import to him, nor then- 
individual application.^ 

Miss Smith played Wortia with a 
great variety of powers well adapted to 
the several situations of the character. 
We object, however, to her pronun- 
ciation* of the word impugn with the 
long accent o\er the u. Munden 
played very well in Launcdat , andflmd 
ample roqm for his face-making pro- 
pensities. 

„ We rejoice to announce the reco- 
very of Mr. Kemble, and his re-ap- 
pearance on the boards of this theatre 
on Tuesday theipth, in the character 
of Octacian. 

DRURY-LANp. 

Saturday, March 19. The Chances 
— The Prize, — Mr. B rah am performed 
the part of Hearted l, in the afterpiece, 
apparently for no other reason than to 
introduce two of his popular songs. 
V/e are professed admirers of this 
gentleman’s vocal powers, but we can 
dispense with his monotonous enun- 
ciation of prose : so also wc can dis- 
pense with the disgusting display of 
neck, w^ich signora S to race thought 
proper to indulge, the audience with 
this evening, if nature has been 
bountiful, she need not therefore 
parade it$ bounties. She played Ca* 
rvlinc with spirit. Bannister, in Leni- 
tive, was as Gsual excellent: but he 
ought to name his took with more ac- 
curacy, and not call a 'pestle a pessd. 

Monday, March SI. The Country 
Girl — Teketi , — The inimitable acting 
of Mrs, Jordan, in Miss Peggy, was 
as badly supported this evenin£Jty the J 
other performers as it 10&T could be. 
Yet through this ctowTsbe jko^with 
her accustomed Irn^e: 
not perhaps be a slronge/tilusion than 
this character present s/.n her hands : 
it is impossible to rem«nb$r tll&t she 
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is more than an auk ward girl of ance of Major Sturgeon may rank 
eighteen. among the best pieces of acting on 

Mr. Wroughton, in Moody, com* the modern stage. His vis comica lies 
pletciy overacted hie part; if roaring in a close imitation of naiure; and 
be the test of nverif, be is surpassed by we never see any thing in him beyond 
none; for in truth he did rant and wlipt real life may present. Wc laugh* 
'bellow, stamp and swear, till at last not at the caricature, but at the per* 
we began to entertain serious, appie* feet imitation of reality, 
hensions for the consequences. We Tl)ur#day, March *4. The B elk's 
consider Mr. Wroughton to have the Stratagem+-Elfa Rosenberg — We are 
most vulgar pronunciation of any than not inclined to consider Jordan's 
on the stage that rises abovea fourth Letitia Hardt/, or Mr. El listen’s De- 


rate actor. We observed the-, follow- 
ing gross errors in the course of his 
performance tjhis evening “ 

Lexud pronounced load 
Spoil . .. ....... spile 

Errand arrand 

Sit $tt. 

Now we consider these vulgarisms 
as unpardonable in the acting manager 
of a metropolitan theatre. 

Mr. Palmer, in Spctrkish, reminded 
us rather of a sheriff's officer on aSu*i- 


rteottrl, as among those characters in 
which they appear to advantage.— 
Mrs. Jordan wants that ease and grace 
which, though not perfect, are vet 
better in Miss Ikuncan, and therefore 
we should have been glad to see her 
perform the character : ami this even- 
ing, from what fantastic fondness for 
variety we know nqfc she wore the 
most unbecoming ifead-dress we ever . 
beheld. It was neither more nor less 
titan a dragoon's cocked hat, made of 


day, than a beau. This actor lias a white satin instead of heaver. Mrs. 
singularly vulgar manner of dressing Jordan may be* disposed to cavil at 
his characters. our pretensions to taste in matters of 

Tuesday. March S2. The Haunted female attire; and in support there- 
Tower— Maw of Garratt.—Wr. Bra- f ° re « our opinion we Way adduce 
ham has not enough for his vocal abi- the general one of her Own sex, which, 
lilies in this opera, and too much for as jar as we could wrflecn decidedly 
his oratorical ones. Jn the third act 
he introduced the favorite air of “Oft 
on a Plat 


condemned her military costume, ft 
was a general cfy, on her first appear- 
of rising ground,” composed am*, accompanied with « laugh,— 
by Handel, and did such justice to the What an ugly Jieasi !” Now we 
divine music of that composer, that Bote these matters out ot compliment 


Milton himself might have sat with 
pleasure and realised his own wirii 
“ And ever against eating cares 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 

Married 10 immortal Vetse, 

Such as the melting soul may pierce, 

In notes with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out; 


to our female readers, that they may 
find something, at least, in our stric- 
tures that is intelligible. 4 * 

Mr. Eiiiston is not fit for a merely 
genteel character. He is too much 
what may* be called a stage gentleman ; 
that is without any native elegance of 

_ , maimers or grace of deportment, but 

\Vith wanton heed and giddy cun th a certain fchewy bustle, a swagger* 
The melting voice thro' mazes running, a firnf tread, and a pert bow. If Ma 

Untwisting, all the chains tbat.tie EJliston mistake . these for true gen* 

The hidden soul of hamu^rf tjlity of manner, we hope be will re* 

Dbwton, in ifori(aron of Oakland , form his error, 
played with hte accustomed richness Tor Mr. Palmer's bedizened coat, 
of humour, and was excellent* beyond with tags of tinsel lace instead of but* 
description, in the ghost scene. This tons, we can only say lie reminded us 
actor* possesses the happy art of never strongly of the theatrical gentlemen 
Nivens barging his pictures aad«wfaen at Bartholomew 
hV meets a character that sits Thursday, March 31 , The World 
pa^%him, »tbere is not one upon (first time) — Rosina, —Mr. Kenny is 
ca* vie with him in the author of this new play, and we 
native* tmd%uised'humoif unaided must do him the justice to say, that 
by the trickerj ofgritr, or the labour* he lias produced a better comedy than 
ed absurdity fraction. His perform- we have teen for some time, and an 
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ia6nitcly^ctter(«e«w) otie than we ever between him and (Bannister), 
expected to see at this house* It has The character of Lndy Bloom jiv id % too, 
wit, sentiment; and language; ihree (Mrs. Jordan) yre think ill drawn: it 
qualities that are utterly unknown to was intended to convey a refinement 
Mcsms. Dibdin, Reynolds, Morton, of satire beyond the author's powcis- 
Cherry, and last, not least, Isaac and it was a poor expedient to make 
Brandon. The plot is intricate with* her fond of poetry,, and her champion 
out being unnatuial: the incidents at the opera house a poet : it was too 
keep attention awake to tin* closing farcical. Yet, with these abatements, 
scene of the pirn*. There aie indeed there still remains a comedy which a 
some parts in whit h it seems obvious rational man reed not feel ashamed 
that stage effect has been studied at of having sat to see. 
the expense of probability; as in The performers all. exerted them- 
xuaking Cheviot the fiend of empty selves with effect; particularly Etlb- 
puppics, such as daily parade Bond- ton, Bannister, and Mis. Joulan.7- 
street : a man of Cheviot's ardent cha- EUiston played the character of Che- 
racter and refined feelings could a* viot in a most correct style, bating a 
soon drink a pot of porter with coal little pomposity, the last dying spaikle’ 
heavers on a whatf, as suffer such (we hope) of his tragic mama. The 
beings to cross the thresho d of his epilogue was full of neat puns: and it 
dooii But thi s^noma Inns connexion was announced for a second rcpieseu- 
was necessary, tn, the ideas of the au: tation with unanimous applause. 

4 thor, to connect the subsequent events f 

THE NEW PATENTS. 

Mr. W. Crikp man’s, far a Method of cally called, and it is also grent when 
reducing the Wear, and prolonging the loaded corf chances to strike un- 
v the Duration of Hopes used in drawing derncath the light one, which from its 
qf Coals or other Minerals from Pits size and the quantity of iron in if, 
or Shafts qf Mints. * generally weighs near two hundred 

HE methods are independent of weight; consequently as they approach 
, J| “each other, and may be used each other with a velocity frequently 
either together or separately; they are exceeding twenty feet per second, the 
kimply as Follows: that is tb sav, first, shocks they give bv striking each other 
the reducing the shock arising from shorten the duration of the topes, 
suddenly putting the basket or tub of The method of remedying the evil 
Coals or minerals in motion, and dimi- arismg.fi on» these or any other sudd' 11 
wishing the effect of any other shocks tensions of the rope is, to cause the 
• which inav be received during the pullies over which the rope passes im- 
ascent or descent of the coaU or other mediately above the pit, or any pulley 
minerals, or of the empty baskets or in the approach to it, to recede and 
vessels in which they are or maybe slack otit the rope on its receiving eu- 
•contained; and secondly, in causing,. leased tension, and to return when 
the rope to wear more equally through- the ttbfjon is lessened, 
out from end to end, preYenfjng its If pttlii.es in the approach be used, 
k fibres being tom or deprived of their then those Vf^erahe pit may be station- 
" elasticity by the rope being kept in ary, as thev^are at orcsent, and the 
full stretch round the winding barrel, moving pulley mdy#rogres*ively lift 
after ceasing to suspend the weight or lower a dial n or series of weights, 
tufcsied* ;V 11 ! ' the whole o£them equal to, or exceed- 

In the deep coal mines of North urn- lug the greatest gravitating .resistance, 
bcriandawl DurhawJ baskets of about On this principle various modes may 
eight Hundred weight of coals are fre- be used to answer the enth l*nkttee 7 
quetttly drawn up vridi a mean velocity examples are sqiikienw^lr auyfxpe- 
exceeding ten feet : per second, and ciranic: > where dhe nuUies r »to|ndi ng 
the lifting of the colds and baskets is the rope* averih#«rfrits 
fabhofct instantaneous the shock is; descend, or ascend, aewdiog to ck- 
thcrefore ! considerate in starting the emnstances, they, may foe Upended 
leaded basket or cor^ as it is tech in- nroax oratMtaioed on aa^bing, elastic, 
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either of metal or wood ; or they rnav 
hi* counterpoised by » weight on a spi- 
ral, or by a series of weights, capable 
of resisting the varying pressiue on 
the pulley, and of giving w ay or re 
reding, on receiving a sudden impulse, 
so a> to divide a. id i educe the effect ot 
the ‘■hock; or the spring-. and weights 
mav be eombintd in these and in other 
instam es. 

Another method of i educing the 
sudden shock on the tope**, and which 
may he either used separately % or com- 
bined with the preceding, is to give 
motion to the rope- wheel or hand, bv 
the inteivenfion ofstiong springs ei- 
ther by the axis being in two parts 
connected by springs and coupling 
hat, or by the wheel or barrel turning 
on an axis, and being held by springs 
fixed to it, which on any sudden shock 
will suffer the wheel momenta] iiy to 
have its motion ictaided, or to move 
through a loser are or portion of a 
ciu le than the axis which follows the 
unifotm motion of the engine. The 
method of causing ropes to wear more 
equally throughout fiun end to end, 
when employed in raising mineials up 
a pit or shaft, where they ate drawn 
over a sheave or pulley, to which ease 
only it extends, diilers liom theouli- 
narv method m which two separate 
3‘ope.s attac hed to the rope- bane! pass 
each of them over a piillcv, one wind- 
ing u | on the tope- ban cl whilst the 
others unwinding from it; in place 
of whirl), the two ends of the same 
lope iire passed over itssepa.ute pul- 
ley, so that one end is at the top, w h i 1st 
the other is at the bottom of the* pit; 
and the bight or loop of the rope going 
to ami Iron) the pit over the two cul- 
lies, is passed over a grooved wheel 
round a lope-barrel, so tlia^^Tenat 
woik no part of the rope iy stationary 
on the wheel or barrehylf the jope 
be onlv passed ovenertfrooved wheel, 
it should, to pj^tmt its slipping, he 
’Ul down bt.onc or more 
is; but if 'a band be 
vtiich the rope may Haul 
ends as u winds or un- 
one or more turu& of it 
€v he ukcM round the barrel, and 
Ttoldjtitf filers may either be used or 

qfeirCd^lgith, atogucuimtances may 

point out. & 

I’xivfrsA Mao. Vol.IX. 



Mr. Joseph Asf ley's, for Improve - 

merits in the manujuilure of Sul* 

Am wo tunc. 

miniate of magnesia, pro- 

1 cured from the mother liquor of 
the salt pans, called Bi/firn or salt- oil, 
is used, either in a liquid or a soHd 
form. Anim: 1 substance 1 of all kinds, 
or such vegetableor mineral * ubstaiiccs 
as afford ammonia, or vo’atile alkali, 
by di filiation, are earned so be irn- 
pregna’ed with liquor holding any of 
the said salts in solution ; which liquor 
is used in proportions varying accord- 
ing to the particular kind of salt em- 
ployed, the degree of concentration of 
the liquor, andrthe nature of the ani- 
mal or other substances to ho jrnpreg 
nated, the object being to obtain the 
acid and alkali, developed in the sub- 
sequent operation,^) proportions ap- 
proaching as nearly as possible to mu- 
tual saturation. 

The animal or other substances thus 
impregnated, are after wa ids dried on 
a heated floor dr otherwise, and oil hot 
distilled by the heat of a furnace in n 
retoit or still, with one or more re- 
ceivers adapted to collect the pioduc^, 
or else burnt in a kind of furnace or 
kiln, (which may he variously con- 
structed) the products of the com- 
bustion being collected in chambcis 
or iceeive^x must have an opening or 
vent to maintain the current of air 
necessary for the combustion. 

The prev ions di \ injfis not an essen- 
tia! puit of the process, and in some 
cases mav he dispensed with, though 
it will generally be found expedient* 

W here the salt is u-ed in u solid 
foun, vi/. either crystallised or dried 
by evaporation, the pint css is mcielv 
to mix it in such state with the animal 
<u other substances, and pi creed as 
above. But the object is eifc'-fed. 
moic easily and completely, by using 
the salt m die state of solution. 

Or, instead of impregnating the 
animal or other substances themselves 
with anv of the saline matters above 
described, substances of any descrip- 
tion whatever (piovided theie be no- 
thing in their uatuie rcndciing them 
chemical I v or mechanically unfit to 
serve O'- vehicle*- for “noli purpose) arc 
caused to be inipicg nated with such 
‘-aline matte:, ami Heated along with 
tiie animal or other substances; the 
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fundamental object of all these pro- vention, as a tinder-box, is, that the 
cesses being to present the acid and steel is attached to the damper, and it 
alkali to each other in their nascent should seem that the patentee relied 
stale, as they are respectively devc- more upon his machine as a lamp or 
loped from the said saline matters and lamhorn, than upon its advantages as 
the ani. ■ al or other substances by heat: a mere tinder-box, notwithstanding 
bv which means is obtained on the the title. The whole may be formed of 
one hand a more complete decompo- different shapes; of those represented 
sitiouofthe said salts by help of the in the figures, one is very similar it 
divclleut affinity of the ammonia; and appearance to a common microscope, 
pievent in a great measure on the that dram out for the sake of obtaining 
other hand the destruction ofthc alkali a proper focus. By means of these 
by combustion, which would otherwise figures, an observer will obtain a clear 
occasion great loss in the burning of idea of fhe novelty of the invention, 
the materials. In all the processes 1, As a tindei-box, the steel will he 
here described the product is the same, always at hand ; and having a trans- 
being muiiate of ammonia, or sal- parent screen attached to it, renders 
ammoniac, partly dry and partly in it fit for the pocket. 2, It answers as 
solution, which is aft cm wauls to he a dumb-mnse and water candlestick, 
cry stall bed and sublimed according to and anything mav be heated on if, 
the ordinary processes, or which may while the transparent screen at the 
he used foi some, purposes without same time gives outall the light of the 
undergoing these subsequent opera- candle to the room. 3, As a ianthorn, 
tions. more than three times the length oi 

any caudle can be burned therein, than 

Mr. J. Phillips’s, fot Improvements CtUl * n an .v other of the same length, 
in the Construction of Tinder Bodes. J lor a *'f candle he wasted, as 

in this it will burn and give proper 
r|X) this tinder box are attached light till nothing hut the suutf or wick 
. X upright wires, on which a lau- remain. 4, As a tire-preventing can- 
thorn, lamp, kc. may be made to slide dSestiek, all danger is avoided of sp.u ks 
up and down, so as to suit the size of Hying from the caudle; lienee it Le- 
the Candle to be burnt; oi as it burns, comes a desirable article for shipping, 
the ianthoin may he hi ought closer to w«u chouses, bed-rooms, &c. where a 
the box. The singularity *of the in- candle or lamp is used. 

TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED & ECONOMICAL SOCIETIES. 

royal so cl LTy. theory equal to the explanation ol 

Man h 3d, 1 nth, and 17th, Dr. these varied phenomena of nature. 

Riihaidson’s theological Ohur- Dr. llerschel read his Observations 
various <n the Not th of belaud wcie on the late Comet, and directed his 
read principally relative to the figures experiments to ascertain the real di- 
of the basaltic mountain, in Antrim tensions of its njicleusand disk, 

and Derrv. lie divided the strata in s "'*«* a « ■ * — 

some of the most per feet columnar geological society. 

basaltes into sixteen divisions of uif- PTX1E o\^crt of this Institution, 
ferent depths, and traced the appear- 1 founded** .November last, is to 
anre and disappearance in sevetal make Geologists attainted with each 
mountainous places of those ridges, other; to stimulate theif-acal, and in- 
called whendikex, from whence he in- din e them to adopt one nomtY.'daHue; 
ftnedthai the whole basaltic district to facilitate the communication df new 
must have been originally one con- facts, and the contributing to thy ad* 
tinuf u^rui'.s, and the present divisions vancement of the scjenee i( jno/ef*ya»>, 
now fanning extensive plains and v ah tiruiariv as it is connecwf with ^ 
leys, to have been caused bv some power mineral history of the BrilHli*kles> 
ip nature with which we are not ac- The members are #e h os c upHb y ToaTSli^ 
*juamted, 'fhe Doctor also thought and among other* regnimons, the *o- 
niithet tkc Ncptuuean cw Volcania cietyareto dine together oa the first 
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Friday of every month, from Novem- 
ber to June, inclusive. Each member 
may introduce a visitor, but no person 
resident in London can attend more 
than two meetings without becom- 
ing a member. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUAKIVS. 

M R. Lysons produced a mosaic 
pavement found by him at 
Frampton in Dorsetshire in 177f>, one 
of the largest ever seen, being 50 feet 
long and 20 broad, divided into sevei al 
compartments with figui es of the f lea- 
then Gods and other emblem*;. It was 
surrounded by a hard clay floor. 

noVAL INSTITUTION, 

AfR. Davy, the celebrated Pro- 
JAA lessor of rhemistrv, having 
recoveud his health, delivered his 
Introductory Lectin c on Saturday 
March 12 ; he lamented the great clis* 
advantages under which lie had pre- 
pared to deliver his new course “ ) ou 
have,* sics he, referring to his late 
alarming and protracted illness, “an 
unfinished building of which the scaf- 
folding lias failed, not through any 
fault of the aichitect, but because his 
means vveie inadequate to their end: 
he has missed his aim, not for want of 
care, hut want of power.” fie com- 
mented at large on the interesting na- 
tuie of the new discoveries which he 
meant to lav before his audience, and 
on the extensive field which was now 
opened to enquiry and experiment. 
The discoveries in galvanism had 
created a new sera in science j they 
piescnted a path yet unappropriated 
and uncxploied; they conducted to 
regions of wide extent, and to what 
might justly he denominated 
land of promise in phflosophj****' ihe 
lectui er seemed to regret that this sci- 
ence had become associat'd so closely 
with the name of G^J^ffm,who had hut 
a small share jjj/vne discoveries, com- 
pared witb^olta, to whtom we are in- 
debtejMor the galvanic, or rather the 
Voijiic pile and battery. Volta, how-* 
*, confined himself to effects purely 
itrical, wheieas the great object of 
Is department of knowledge was im- 
,^portaij, almost entirely as it was con- 
¥%h clieqiical phenomena, 
lienee he a&umed the title for his lec- 
tures of eleftrico-chemical. He next 
described the magnitude and extent 


of the apparatus which he should have 
the pleasure of exhibiting in the course 
of his lectures, which not onlv ex- 
ceeded every tiling of the kind vet 
produced, hut from which he antici- 
pated verv biilliant discoveries in 
addition to these already made j ublic. 

It hnd been long known, Mr. Davy 
observed, that certain bodies were 
capable of exhibiting electrical phe- 
nomena, under circumstance's of ex- 
citation, but it was only la^t year dis- 
cove ed, that many substam es in their 
natural state, and without any degree 
of frution or excitation, would ac- 
tually exhibit the signs of negative 
and positive electricity. Here he evi- 
dently referred to his own experi- 
ments, an account of which was laid 
before the Koval Society a few months 
ago. From these experiment*, which 
we unde? stand ate4o be icpeaf' d and 
varied in the pi event course, it appears 
that some metals, as zinc, are naturally 
in a state to exhibit the effects of posi- 
tive elect* icity^ that others, as silver, 
are always negative; that acids are 
always positive, and alkalis negative. 
Hence he conjectures, that the che- 
mical affinities of bodies depend on 
their natural state of electricity $ or, 
in other words, that electrical energy 
and chemical affinity depend on the 
same piinfiplc: some being always, 
when in their natural state positively, 
and others negatively electi tried, the 
two classes combine in consequence of 
this : that when their natural eleetii- 
city is augmented, their tendency to 
unite is increased, and that this ten- 
dency is destioycd by a contrary me- 
thod. Thus an acid and alkali, having 
opposite electricities, unite most ea- 
gerly: if their degiccs of electricity 
are nearly equal in opposite dii ertions 
they unite with greater force : If those 
degrees of electricity are made by arti- 
ficial means, the bodies combine still 
more eagerly. This theory is con- 
firmed by the fact, likewise discovered 
by himself, that perfectly neutral salts 
shew no symptoms of either positive 
or negative electricity: and that bo- 
dies, having very strong degiees of 
opposite electricity, are restored t6 
equilibrium with an evolution of heat, 
and even of light and heat, while bo- 
dies exhibit similar appeaianm, when 
their union is effected by means of 
chemical action. The same theory 

2S Z 9 
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Recounts for the amalgamation of in vain. 44 To explore the sources of 
metals ) hence the effects produced by animated existence in the world around 
the union of zinc and copper, and us; to explain them by the processes 
jdnc'Uiid silver, the zinc being pod- of inorganic matter, is to seek the liv- 
tive, tire copper and silver being nega- ing among the dead — themasteramong 
tive: and it is found that those metals his slaves. That which sees is not 
adhered most strongly to mercury, visible; that which feels is not sub- 
which charge a condensing electro- mi tied to the touch ; that which com- 
pleter most highly. The professor next mands cannot be made subservient to 
described certain substances which investigation.” 
will conduct only negati\e electricity, Mr. Davy next expatiated on the 
as soap; and others which will con- moral advantages aiising from the 
duct only positis e electricity, as flame: study of nature, and concluded by ob- 
and he observed, that the state of ho- seiving/in answer to those who rap- 
dics with regard to coiUrndion and c.r- tiouslv ask, “ What is the use of these 
pamion made a decided difference in inquiries?” That science was not only 
their state of electrization, the former the ornament hut the benefactor of 
giving out negative electricity, and mankind; in its objects sublime, and 
the latter positive. in its application rendered most salu- 

JMr. Davy rapidly traced the refined tary and important. Although its use 
processes by which matter was ren- was not immediately perceived, it was 
dered susceptible Vichange, and finally gradually transmitted to, and its in- 
prepared for sustaining organic life, fluence in its effects experienced by 
In discovering these elementary pro- all like a mountain stream, of which 
cesses, men had frequently imagined the source was known only tothetia- 
that they could detect the causes of veller who had climbed the rocks to 
the subsequent changes, developed in** contemplate a sublime object, and 
the animal system, but here a barrier which afterwards descending to the 
was opposed to enquiry. Physiology vallics, in its beneficent course, em- 
appeaicd to be the science with which beJIished and fertilized a whole dis- 
man was least acquainted, lie heie trict. 

poised no means of accurate investi- 

gation. Every advance in expert- medical society of London 
mental science had been marked by T f AS lately held its anniversary 
unsuccessful efforts to discover in XTX meeting. After electing the pro"-* 
fsOtnc vague analogy the mystery of per officers for the ensuing year, Mr. 
existence. When Newton published Good, a distinguished member, dcli- 
his divine discoveries, a solution of vered an extempore oration, being 
every difficulty was anticipated from a survey of the theory of the general 
mechanical principles ; then an illus- structure and physiology of plants, 
tration of the vital functions were compared with those of animals; the 
attempted by the wedge and the screw, process by which the vegetable matter 
When pneumatic chemistry first at- is coverted into animal matter, so as to 
tiRcted attention, the mystery of ex- become the basis of nutriment and 
jsitence was found ip oxygen and hy- supfttrrt^and the mode by which ani- 
dkogen. The discoveiies of Galvahi mai matter is afterwards reconverted 
had ppened anew vein of speculation; into vegetable, m> as to complete the 
the sj wings of iife were now supposed circle of actioo»Kand restore to plants, 
to lie in the motive powers of a muscle the nutritive benahv^utecedently de- 
or a nerve. These dreams have al- rived from them. Mr. Sop d took a 
ready passed away; other dreams sue- comprehensive view of thV^dwiom 
ceed, which shall likewise pass away, #nd goodness of the Creator, waicb 
this subject human curiosity will pervades the universe, and app ears 
jcbbtinue to enquiie without ever ar- through the vaiiou# and innurncr^ale 
riving at the object of investigation, links of the chain of being. At the 
The laws and operations of living na- unanimous request of the soc*ejy*Mr. 
ture are made known to us by sensible Good consented to publish 
phenomena, and by what agencies, stance pf^ s oratioii. .< 
ffley are pcrlbrxne^we shall enquire . . , ’ t - — « » - : . , 
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Wernerian naturae history Werner of Frcyberg were elected the 
society. first honorary members: and, among; 

T HIS has been established at Ed in- the Foreign members, arc the names 
burgh, and named in honour of of Professors Karsten and Klaproth of 
Weiner. Robert Jameson, Esq. F.ll.S. Berlin; M. Von Humboldt, M. Von 
is president. Sir Joseph Banks, Busch, M. F. Mohr, of Stiria; ME. 
Richard hinvan. Esq. president of the Frieslaben of Saxony, &c. 

Royal Iribh Academy, and Professor 


ADDITIONS TO, AND CORRECTIONS IN, FORMER 
OBITUARIES. 


T HE Rev. J. Newton,, (whose 
death we announced in page 77 of 
our present volume .) Thh gentleman 
originally bred to the sea, and many 
years in the African trade, had long 
rendered himself extremely remark- 
able bv his exertions in cultivating his 
mind with learning, and afterwards 
becoming a Clergyman of the Church 
of England, having successfully over- 
come some obstacles at iirst opposed 
to his ordination. lie acknowledged 
averv striking instance of the power 
of habit in an account which he pub- 
lished several years since of his conver- 
sion : that for a long while after he had 
cultivated serious thoughts -about re- 
ligion, he never suspected there was 
anv thing of moral turpitude in the 
African slave-trade, in 1761 by the 
recommendation of the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, Mr. Newton became curate 
of Olney, where he became the friend 
and intimate of W. Cowper, Esq. Here 
he continued nearly sixteen years, 
when he was presented to St. Mary 
\\ ooluoth, Lombard-street, by the late 
John Thornton, Esq. 

Mr. Newton was by no means the 
slave or servile flatterer of purse-proud 
wealth; he used every opportunity 
that offered to shew .how little hg^^ 
lued this adventitious distincLNHffunc 
evening having found a bU/put up at 
St. Marv Wool noth, stttimg “that a 
young man having a consider- 

able fortmit*,^t?ired the prayers 
of the conjugation that he might be 
presei'/^firron* the snares to which it 
expired him.” Now, if this man said 
Mr. ip. had lost a fortune, the world 
— Jdaiot have wondered at this, but 
rman has been better taught 
l an ther time coming out of his 
(Iren an a Wednesday, a lady 
looped hirfion the steps and said* 
M The tickets which I held a quarter, 
is drawn a prize of ten thousand pounds 


— I know you will congratulate me on 
the occasion.’* “ Madam,” said he, 
“ as for a friend under temptation, I 
will endeavour to piay for you.” There 
was much pith and weight in the ob- 
servations which Mr. Newton was in 
the habit of making. He once re- 
marked, “ I sec in this world two heaps 
of human happinesyand misery; now 
if I can take but tile smallest bit fiom 
one heap and add it to the other, \ 
carry a point. If, as I go home, a child 
has dropped a halfpenny, and if, by 
giving it another, I can wipe away it* 
tears, I feel I have done something: t 
should be glad indeed to do greater 
things, but I will not neglect this.” 
Unlike many that are called evangeli- 
cal preachers, the Rev. Mr. Cecil, who 
lias published some anecdotes of Mr. 
Newton, observes, “ He had formerly 
taken mueji pains in composing writ- 
ten sermons, and even latterly l have 
known him when he thought it neces- 
sary, produce admirabre plans for the 
pulpit. I own I thought his judgment 
deficient in not deeming such pre- 
paration necessary at all times. I have 
sat in pain when he has spoken un- 
guardedly in this wav before young 
ministers, who with slight degrees of 
his information and experience would 
draw encouragement to ascend the 
pulpit \yitb but little pievious study 
of their subject. A minister is bound 
to improve his own talent to ttocuL 
most of his power. lie 1$ not to cover 
his sloth, his ldve of company, or his 
disposition to attend a wealthy patrdh, 
with the pretence of depending entirely 
on dioine influence" What was the 
most extraordinary in Mr. Newton, he 
continued his Tisuil course of preach* 
ing at his own church, after he wait 
fourscore years of age, and that whe* 
he could no longer see to read his text V 
Hi* memory and his voice Sometimes 
failed him, and vet he was no where 
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more lively or recollected than in the had been inegular; and he was ob- 
pulpit. It seems also that he did not vioitdy more indebted to the powerful 
sanction the idea complained of amont* effoits of his own vigorous intellect, 
a certain description of preachcis, of than to care or cultivation. Aecus- 
be in '4 s vcd by faith alone, as he made tomed to task himself, in his own mind 
it a point to preach everv hist Sunday he had found the master, the lecturer, 
evening in the month upon relative and the college. He watched for in- 
duties. It was also one of his saving*, struction : he never suffered an op* 
4t that a Christian should n ver ple.d por* unity of acquiring information to 
spitituality for being a slower., if he he escape and the habits of vigilance 
but a shoc-cleaue**, lie should be the and accuracy which insensibly he was 
best in the parish.” thus led to form, were more valuable 

■■■ . ■. than any he could have drawn from 

The Ttev.fiEORUF . 4 * rfoory, D.D. academic rule or scholastic discipline, 
fwho<n‘ death ur noticed in pane ^ 6 J of In 1782, on his removal to London, 
cur last ) traced his oiigin tf> a very he was appointed curate of Cripple* 
respectable fandly derived from Scot- gate. Three years after, he became 
land. The branch of which he wav a better known bv the publication of a 
descendant settled in Ireland. f J is volume of Essays. The success of this 
fathei, who was an elegant scholar, work occasioned a demand for two 
was in the church, hut obtained no subsequent editions. In addition to 
higher preferment* (ban the living of his liferarv reputation, Dr. Gregory 
Endermine, and the dignity of pre- now attained, in his clerical functions, 
bendary of Ferns. He dicdwhen the celebrity. From this popularity, 
subject of these mcmoiis was but though he deiived little emolument, 
twelve years of age. in consequence he could not, on some occasions, fail 
of this event, his mother, who was a to receive heart-felt pleasure. The 
native of Lancashire removed to Li- curacy of Cripplegato, in consequence 
verpool, where she placed her son in of the heavy duties attached to it, he 
a school, which was superintended by had been compelled to resign ; but, in 
an excellent mathematician, whose 1785, he was recalled to this church, 
name was Ilolden. Under him his by the earnest wishes of his congrega- 
progress was commensurate with his tion, who unanimously elected him 
diligence, and such was ^is ardour, their morning preacher. At the same 
that he often dedicated to study two- lime he officiated at St. Luke’s Bo- 
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his friendship. The four following Although he had not long passed the 
years formed the most active part of meridian of life, he was insensibly 
his life. He conducted a critical work sinking into decay: his health, though 
of deserved celebrity; and was con- delicate, after breaking a blood-vessel 
nectcd with several publications of in his lungs did not manifest any 
various kinds. Yet amidst all these alarming symptoms, yet so silent and 
cares and avocations, he published a so insidious was the approach of death# 
volume of Sermons, his Church His- that till within a month of his dissolu* 
tory, a New Translation of Telema- tion, no danger was apprehended.*— 
elms, and the Economy of Nature. Even then, when the agonizing sus- 
This work, the design of which is hap- picion was excited, the cloud seemed 

C ily displayed by its title, might have to pass over: his family and friends 
een suggested to his mind by two werepeisuadedof his returning health# 
French hooks, the Spectacle tk la Na- and he himself felt so much better, as 
ture f and the Contemplations de la JS'a- to be able to resume his sacred dfity* 
lure-, but these authors, independent which l^e had reluctantly ceased to 
of the errors which arc now to be de- perform for two previous Sundays, 
tected in them, are too much encum- But this gleam of sunshine served only 
he red with sentiment and description, to render the approaching night mon? 
to be capable of affording solid in- dark; the medical gentleman who at- 
itruction. Science is founded on ab- tended him, atti ibuted his disease not 
stract truth: nor is the imagination to any particular yfaladv, but to an 
the medium through which its princi- entire dissolution of the machine.— 
pies should be conveyed to the mind. Every part at once refused to perform 
The Economy of Nature was in- its functions. , Medicines were pre- 
tended to supply the elemental parts of scribed, and remedies administered* 
physical science. Its success was such, in vain ; and his sorrowing family ana 
that a third edition of it was published friends have at least the consolation of 
in 1804. In that year, through the believing that it was a stroke no human 
interest of Mr. Addington, now Laid ait could avert. He expired on the 
Sidmouth, Dr. Giegory was presented evening of Saturday, the 12th of 
by his Majesty to the living of West March, and was bulled in his paro- 
Ilam, in Essex. Previous to this, va- chial church of West Ham, on Mon- 
vious marks of literary distinction had day the 21?jt. 

been conferred on him; honours To his family and friends his loss is 
which bestow not reputation, but at- irreparable; and a dreary blank wilt 
tarh to it; and are valuable only as h>ng be felt in the place of his resi- 
they attest the respect which public dcnce, whcie he was generally re- 
opinion pays to acknowledged merit, spccted and beloved. Dr. Gregory 
lie had previously obtained from the had always pos'-e^ed talents for thtf 
Bishop of London, a small Prebendary pulpit; but it was pei haps, more by 
in the Cathedral of St. Paul’s, which his unaffected earnestness, and the 
he resigned on being preferred to the fervour of his own devotion, than even 
rectoi v of Stapleford, in Heits, by i£ie the peisuaMve tones of bis voice, that 
same hand. * . '•*** he drew to him the hearts of his 

The Encyclopedia, of wilich Dr. hearers. He often preached evtera- 
Grogory was the conducJAr, exhibits poic, a practice both ea\v and familiar 
the largest mass of km^iedge in the to him, from the copiousness of his 
most portable forip^of any extant ; an language, and an habitual promptitude 
advantage wjmftf it has derived from in selection and ariau^emeni. When 
his lumyyerils arrangement, the acute- be entered the pulpit, the composed 
ness M his discrimination, and the seriousness of bis aspect, the mildse- 
rectjtude of his judgment. On dis- dateness of his demeanour, impressed 
inisjing this task, he employed Jjimself on his audience an involuntary feeling 
Revising and correcting a volume of of leverence and solemnity. enun* 
ctures on Chemistry. His next la- ciation was slow and clear . his period* 
b^M iwas the revision of two volumes weie musical, but not always sufti- 
’W'Lettenf^pn Literature and Taste, cientlv varied. There v/as in bis look 
which are idw in the pi ess: but this and manner an ex pi e^.don of .sincerity, 
labour was destined to he his last . — of deep interest, and intense solid* 
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tilde, of zeal abstracted from vehe- him; as his attachments were chiefly 
menec, which attested his own con- among the liberal and literarv. Ilfs 
fiction of the sacred truths he should intimacy with the late Gilbert Wake* 
inculcate, and irresistiblvenforced on field is attested b\ the correspondence 
every mind, a disposition to religious between them, published in the Me- 
meditation ; his discourses were gene- moirs of that eminent scholar In con- 
rally plain and practical; hedcprc- junction with him, Mr. Koscoe, and 
cated controversy, com inced that the other congenial spirits, Dr. Gregory 
proper object of a Christian teacher had the merit of publiclv exposing the 
was, not co rouse the understanding, cruelty and injustice of the sm e tiade, 
but to touch the heart. in Liverpool, the centre and citadel 

He had projected various works, of that tiaffic. 
some of which would have possessed In his politics, the Doctor was for 
sufficient dignity to engage all his many years a Whig; and from the 
powers of mind. In the earlier part piedominance of that part), he had 
of life, his taste had been sacrificed to hoped for preferment. Disappoint* 
views of usefulness and independence, ment at length directed his view’s to 
He had often written when he must another quarter. He w'as for several 
have had to combat with repugnance, years the Conductor of the New An- 
ami to force on himself the conviction nual Register, on principles opposite 
that circumstances controul choice, to that published by Mr. Dodslcv, 
'Hie time was n<V arrived when he which duiing the administration of 
might be permitted to write for him- Mr. Addington, he had his reasons for 
self; to render his pen the delight and changing to a ministerial work; a 
honour of his declining yeais ; but all circumstance by which it is supposed 
these hopes vanished* in a moment, he obtained the Vicarage of West 
From the commencement of his illness, Ham. Some other periodical publi- 
lie was impressed with a presage of his cations of less volume than the Animal 
fate; and submitted to it with manly Register had their realms about tins 
fortitude, and placid resignation. His time for taking the ministerial side of 
death was that of the Christian, who the question, of coin se they have since 
cheerfully surrenders this mortal he- been open advocates for the war, or 
ing with the assured hope of an im- remain dumb, whenever the rights of 
mortal .existence. His moderation the people are in agitation, 
and other virtues will lofig survive 
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il«cl% fields of battitf* ctafoledw, dir- Mr # Teuton* wlio sotte time ago 
neths, tumult, pillab, afoidic circle^ atinmVnced hi* intention of publishing 
wo! ks of hop, copper, tilt, and p6t* an HiStorKalT^orthrmightheCoutlnf 
teries. The distances are alVcu, attd of Pembroke, atod who i* Jhrawft # 
by what toumts j tirimtd* so 4 to have been tong engaged In collecting 
preserve the distinct rentes or Aikin, mate! lata for it, U now proceeding will 
barber, Bindley, Ooxe, Donovan, that work, and wilt shortly put it* tty 
Evans, Hutton, Malkin, Pennant, press. It will be embellished with a 
Ski me, Warner, and Wvtidham, on a variety of engraving!, L&m drawings 
peculiar plan. The whole is niter- by Sir Eichaid Hoare. Mr. Pencil 
speiwd with historic and biographic intends this work as apart of a general 
notices, wjthuatuial histoiy, botany, description of booth Watei* which be 
mmt i aiogy, ag icultuie, and /dmirks hopes to be able |o cookie, to foroi 
on the manneis and customs of the a companion to Mf. Pdhftawt 1 * account 
inhabitants. It n printihg in a middle of Korth Wales it Is gUo Mr, Feptona 
sued Sio in double Columns, so as to design to publish aboiit the same time 
include a mass of interfering particu- with his account qf Pembroke*l$e,4 
lars in snail compass, hew and enlarged edition, ip three 

Mr. William Ravage proposes to volume quarto, of Mr. Pennant^ 
publish by subscription, a View of the work. With this view He means 'to go 
elegant (*othic Remains of the East ovdr the ground which Pennant tra* 
End of Uawden Chttith* in thqEan veiled, to collect vroat mateilaU may 
Riding of the County of Yqrk, the havfe escaped, the researches pf bit 
Drawing bv Webster, from a Sketch predecessor, and to explore other 
made in 1706 It will be engraved In districts of Jforih Wiles wiiitlv Mr. 
Aqua Tinta by Lewis, and cofouted to Peh&am dld‘ npt yhi t In this excurt 
imitate the Drawing. The siae will sion he Will be accompanied Iky,?!? 
be 18 inches by 14. Richard Heare, Who has volunteered 

The Rev. Johnson CraUt, A.M. is his Services to Otfpply what drawings 
preparing for publication A Summary m?»y be deemed datable, and if 
of the Hiitoiy of the English Churdh, superintend the engraving or them/ 
with an account of the S<}ct» which Other drawings wit) also be given jfrom 
have separated from it, and fthsweis the collection of Mr. Pennant. 

the tenets of eacj* To this The fwcJBrst Void men of MdUstralei 

n«.yujL II. ir# 


work the premium given "by the Soci- trsiislatedbv Mr. joiides, and printing 
ety of St. Das ids for pioraoting Chris* 1ft the Hafod press, are nearly ready, 
tian knowledge and Chiircfc Union, and will probably t»e shortly ’given to 
was adjudged. the, public. Tfie remaining volumes 

A volume of Shakspeftre’s ApfiO- will be finished with all possible expe- 
mm, will shortly appear, collected by dition. 

Mfs, Loft, and enlarged by Mr. Capel Mr. Robertson author .of the pnfc- 
Loft, with note*, a preface and index, tical Treatise oa Gleet, Leueorrhea, 
The Fisher’s Boy, a poetical work, and obstinate Sdres, i» pftparing T £ 
on the plan of the Farmer’s Boy.jyill work on the Oisea.es Of Edinburgh, 
sborlly be published, ’ « in which the source of the pehnaftenL 

Mr. Francis Biuiey has ip* the press or regularly reeorridg diseases a/t 
an Analytical Treatise on the doctrine pointed out, the method of cUit>««, 
of Interest and Annuities, containing explained. The' introduction contains 
several new and useful tables on the a ascription of the general influence 
subject, with tfi.tr variousapplicaiions of local cireorirntanee* in the generis/ 
to difftrent questions in Finance. tioo of disease, and fully details* #3 
4 Gentleman of Edinburgh pro* Beteiplatrof medical jx>U*e. 
poses publishing an original work on The LifeomlexatMrr Nowell, l 

Political Economy, and an enquiry of Sr. Pattis, bv Cheetlon, h m._. 
ijul l boextent and stability of National ready feet be pfele in one large wet in 
^esounm pi, abject i«i)iesaineas that 8yb. to be cm be Ushed with the 
^dgRifBpence, to grove that dm do* portraits fioflj origioai* new I 
cay of commerce witl not he attend*^ eoerdved. - f 

with the eesHfqmncesexpecttd, ' * 'Mr. Joseph Heine has pUbihbei 
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some remarks on the me of Suiplnir 
U a vermifuge The modi of apply- 
ing it to \ eatable* is extiemelv sim- 
ple, it is ontv to Sprinkle sublimed 
sulphui, 01 what is commonly call d 
flowei of brimstone ove» the feavesof 
the tree 01 phpt u»jm td bv worms or 
insects. r il 8 * may fot? tied up in a 
piece of mu»hn or line , or thrown 
M\ on the plant through a (hedging 
bo* f a pufl,&Cfc ^ulpl ur thus apj lied, 
60 far fion> injuring, is congenial to 
trees and plants J^ach tjees have 
been found to have been unpiovcd 
by it. - * 

A gentleman ha* invented a v ery 
simple aiid ingenious method by which 
a vessel without am poison on board 
may be dnected with verv considera 
bleVturacv in a given ionise. Ap 
plied to fire-ships it is supposed tins 
would be of conslVi able utiiitv . The 
model m>ed m the first experiments 
which gave complete *.atisfa< tion has 
been seen at No. 124 , Mount-stieet, 
Bet kelev -square. < 

A com of Opie'ii w^U-knowp paint 
SJjgo ftlihtisar us, executed by Mi. W. 
Cantiiil, the Marquis of MaftoidV 
^poiter, was lately disposed of. It »s 
an accurate ityre eolation of the fine 
■original, *&ml does minute nedit to 
this sef taught aitist fhe head of 
the neglected veteran, and tie boy 
who holds the helmet fo» tile donations 


* 

climates, and preventing those ruinous 
consequences that result fiom intem- 
perance, &t. &c. 

i».l T .. 

* Germany* 

A mu method of taking Stows out of 
Lutui —Instead of lemon juice, M. 
s chute, authoi of a Gem an Jouinal, 
his given another more economical 
leceipt, in the me < f aquafortis. One 
or two drops ait subunit fot taking 
out a la ge *q>ot of ink witl out damag- 
ing the^linen it is onlv nctesuy 
previously to moisten the s) ot with 
water, and to rinse it aftei waids in 
water also. 

A mastic, ot compospion for resist- 
ing ti e action t f hit and water is thus 
described in the loiei^n Journals, 
lake half a pint of n ilk, mu it wiili 
tl esame quantity of vincgai \V l cn 
the milk is c ur led, sepaiate tl c i urdb 
fiom the whev, am) mix them wi h 
the whites of tour oi five cgi^ well 
beaten up, then add quick lime } assed 
through a sieve, and m< kc rhe wl < lc 
into a thick f aste Wnh this tem- 
posirio'n, it is added, M ^kigc, a 
men bant of i arbet one, closed a crack 
in tl e bottom of aja» t eu< n can Id ion, 
in which he has fiequcntl} boiled | jt( h 
for these five veais |ast, without any 
necc^sitv foi furthei icpaps. 

The Lou Countries 


a of the pa^sengei s, ai e peculiarly well The t e*ent state ot tie Catholic 
{tainted, and exhibit touches of a ver \ Religion m t Ins once fruitful quarter 
super ioi kind. It is wq ossihle to vn w of Lu roj c i* reu arkaidv Inking No 
the picture, and at flic same turn to step whatever cm n w be taken bv 
consider the c ire uinstautis a* c| situ* the I) shot , hvr < un a cm ate appointed, 
lion of the artist, without much rntei est without the approbatun <f the lau- 
and adm » at ion. ' ^ peror Ntq oletm. I he salat ics awarded 

Wp know of no publication 4hat since the etmcoulai, a»e pooilv paid 
domains pioie information on the sub or not at all. T.he pie^ent ser vanK of 
JeCt, or is betjei *d,apt< d for gentlemen tl& altar have i ut ^ictdud f respect*, 
going to the Last Indies, tin n;*Jol n of worldly gain. Manv o i them go 
itm f sOiiehtal Voyagcrtyust) ubiishod through a whole service toi twenty 
by J, Axttertie, CorohiU, — puce pence. *■* amts duvsjne the otiiv oCta- 
10s .fid.). Ttifk volume {brink a coth of »u ns for anv thing bkc outward shew, 
t Itiktmotlon for yopng adyemrrren, As these patrons aie'supposed to pie- 
*Wfco, it is well knuwn, am often oi- Side over streets, tdtevs, &<. tie lower 
"limed out to India without any pie- wdets* on the anniversary ot then 
xtojus knowledge of the country, and v awt, dies* up au 4tar to bis name, 
*bo at a time when they cannot |K>s- and invite their friends to par take of 
jfibly ft#mi$h themselves with books their me* imam. The money thejbget 
/ bontainiirg the necefesary mformarhm, on this occasion is spent jnMnne.poN* 
% Id fact, the author'! sole object *■ to house, or tqme some nei gfcMhntig 
furnfab k Wf&t confiamon on his first green, l|gr emvatrt* ere allowed at 
iim to the Oritnttf world, and the present* Mknv df the pimts and nuhs 
~"mmm pf preserWn J of health m hqt whom th# preiachi fomi capable o|* 
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educating yoidtli, have Wad conveys spectable footing The hospitals are 
given them free of «eut,ou the promts* lar^e arid well supported; one for the 
o< teaching pent children, gratis. At civil, and an< ther for the military de>- 
the dissolution rtf those rtm vents, pen- partment, in every town. Many of 
sions from two to five hundred livres tbe^e are now held in the old abbeys, 
weid allowed ; but these too are gene- &rc. There is also & public workhouse 
jftKy ill pa dor not paid at all. All in every town, to employ the poor, 
the* charitable institutions have been There ate likewise several foundling 
formed anew since the reign of Bona- hospitals. # 
pane, and are now upon a most re- 


STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


QCARPELY had 'the nations of Eu- 
O rope recovered fiom the stitpuse 
at seeing a ro>al family expatriate 
itself, and ti v its fortunes in distant 
regions when a new phoMiomenon ex- 
cited fiesh ala« ms in the already suf- 
ficiently terrified cabinets of the con- 
tinent/'! he totut of Portugal had left 
the countiy without striking a blow, 
or f sen attempting to stilke a blow at 
the invading enemy. The world, per- 
haps, has never before been witness 
to a similar transaction. That court 
had indeed been for >ome time tiibu- 
tarv to a gieatci power; but noieason 
harl transpired, why it should not con- 
tinue to j obsess the remains of great- 
ness, and enjoy the splendours of roy- 
alty. But alter mans struggles, it had 
the resolution to try its fortune in a 
new legion, and *o leave the country 
to be governed bv a different older of 
men, whose dominion could not pos- 
sibly be so irksome to a weli-thiuking 
mind, as that of a priest- udden cabi- 
net. We still are to learn, how, the 
emigrants Iwe been received in the 
Biazils, and with what tempers (hey 
have landed. It is to be hoped* tf?gt 
the fit Lilians have no poeh* stfnpttg 
them to emyiatc the strains of thos$ in 
the mother country; for a, >ery popu- 
lar sonnet is now ip circulation itt 
Lisbon, which addresses the winds 
and the wftve^in it veiy sublime mattK 
net, to waft dv er and support secut^j 
their precious burdens; and cmdr^m, 
with an auunaM chorda. VM * 
country, being n©W thin 

( burden, heartily pfays, that k be 
for ever kept on the ofcbdf tide of the 
Atlantic* 

/*What»« wonderful le*son fright not 
this emigration ^sovereign be made, 
if royal eanf would only listen to its 
irnumtem* But it is curious, that 


on the continent of Europe, it does 
not apyear, that any one court has 
been benefited by the French revo- 
lution. Not any of them'paid the least 
attention to tne reform of abuse*: 
eveiy one was determined, as if by 
fatal infatuation, to go on in the same 
career, and to whenever the 

Ovei whelming hand of power should 
determine to inflict the sentence.-^- 
S|*ain wa* once, the most warlike and 
flourishing ceunt v in Euiope; and 
Madud boasted of keeping within it* 
walls a captive kiug of brunce. That 
king fought bravely before he was 
taken. How is the scene now changed 1 
A sovereign of Fiance is perhaps at 
,tbh moment within the walls or Ma- 
drid, dictating laws to the kingdom of 
Spain. And how did he obtam this 
pie-eminfence? Did he enter the ca- 
pital after many a well-fought battle; 
and is the wieath o i victory on bis 
brows > No: — His troops marched 
into the kingdom, and took the post* 
assigned to them, as leisurely as our 
regiments are movtd fiom one bar- 
rack toTanotber in thetime of the pro- 
foupdest peace. The sovereign of 
France follows at his leisure: and the 
nation of ‘Spain looks on with the ut- 
most indifference; and not an aim m 
raised to oppose /hi* extraordinary 
revolution.* 

in what a state has tefen then the Spa- 
•sfafe cabinet I How they have been 
yieepingtat the^r post i 1 Had they no 
feeling for their country-— no presen- 
timent of apnroachifig evils? It ap- 
pears, that they were not all asleep; 
pot all infatuated: but distraction 
reigned ^in theh councils, and they 
were incapable of proposing $ucn 
measures, or were too welj assured 
bow little reliance could be ptapadon 
the people, to embrace the. jsiwptr 

9T O 
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means of saving their honour, their Horn, they will be entirely out of ttfe 
lives* and their property. All that wav of our eruizers; and they may 
has bitbei to transpired tends to prove, safelv pursue anv measures in Peru, 
that the Prince of the Peace was justly where the French n< me stands as high, 
alarmed for his own safety, and for as the English name, since the cala- 
that of the king. Whatever may have miaous affair at Buenos Ayres, is dc- 
been his faults, and however so little based. I fit steeis its course to Mexico, 
he may have deserved of his country 5 there is danger of meeting one of our 
still he seems to have* remained at- squadions in the West Indies, which 
tacbed to his master, and willing %o would render the scheme abotive: 
aid in preserving him from ignotlliny but should it reach the bay of Mexico, 
and contempt. His plan seems to then that* part of the Spanish domi- 
bave been to transport the king and nion* will be revolutionised. In either 
family, and himself, to the Spanish case, we may look upon the power oP 
dominions in South America; there the king of Sj am as gone; or, if he is 
to imitate the Portuguese, in founding permitted to retain am, it will be only 
a Hew kingdom. JBut his measures in such poi tions, and m such places, 
were not well planned ; or the monarch as satisfies his conqueror, 
perhaps was wavering. The council Surely these are verv extraordinary 
discovered them : placed a bar against events. A few preceding years have 
the king's depart me: the Piince of exhibited France overawing its adver- 
tbe Peace was deprived of bis power saiies by dint of arms. The whole 
and influence, and has escaped, who- continent was armed against her-} and 
ther out of the reach of the French or Great Britain was looked up to as the 
not, will soon be known : and perhaps giand instrument of the deliverance 
he may expect security even fiom of Europe. The power of France 
that, quarter. overcame all opposition: but still it 

in this situation, the king can have might have been expected that the 
no one to rely on. He must await effort# of Great Riitain would have 
whatever is destined for him in the preserved her at least some partisans, 
mind of the Joid paramount of Eti- even in the countries which were 
ropej who, perhaps, wished in his compelled to submit to superior force 
heart that the king might have effected and discipline. Two unfortunate 111 ca- 
ll is escape. The pi esencc oft the latter sure#, neatly at the same time, have 
must be an impediment to the designs contributed to destroy all the influence 
of the French sovereign, however which this 'country might have pos- 
small that impediment maybe; and, scs-ed. These were the disasttous ex- 
it* he had effected his escape, there is pedi tions at Copenhagen and Buenos 
reason to believe, that he could not so Ayres: in the one, our arms gained 
easily place hi imelf on the throne in no honour; in the other, they wcije 
his Spanish dominions in South Ame- coveied with disgrace. These two 
rica, as his neighbour of Portugal has jli-advised measuies have given Bona* 
done in the Uiasils. Bonaparte was parte such a preponderance on the 
probably aware of the attempt; continent, that .nothing seems likely 
and there is some ground for to resist him : apd, with the appro- 
tbe supposition, that the Rochefort batjonof the people, he everywhere 
squadron, which has escaped our vigi- changes the form of the governments, 
lance, is now n$ar tov its destined port and presents a novel power, which 
on the other rid<? 0/ the Atlantic.*- 4 * cannot be put down, till the great end, 
\V biht Bonaparte is arranging the for which it was raised, has been ac- 
affairs of Old Spain, his generals will complished. 
be performing the same task in Spa* Wc cannot, as yet, tell what he will 
Dish America, whether they take their do in Spain* What his genemlrhave 
stand in the regions of Peru* or in the done in Portugal, may lead to a snf- 
country hear Mexico, If the Roche* 'ficieut conjecture on tijp future acts 
fort souadron has leaUy not passed of their master. Junot is clearing the 
through the ^traits qf Gibraltar, we temples of Portugal of the impibul 
canjnot suppose them to have taken objects' of that country’s idolatry.— * 
another track than towards Spanish Avarice may be the motive for secure 
America. By going round the Cape ing th? graven images of gold and 
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silver; contempt overthrows the idols Her the inspection of the civil pmver j 
of wood and brass. An answer, giveft which will also regulate the Judies or 
to a mass of cheating priests on a fa* all the pupils in the public seminaries 
vourite idol* may serve as a specimen of education, whether schools, col- 
of the state of ‘that country. If the leges, or universities. The cloven 
image, he said, is of wood, fling it in- foot of the priesthood appears too 
to the Tagus; if it is- of bi ass, break it much in it; and, as the Popish Jdli* 
into pieces; if it is of silver or gold, I gioii is the chief of the established 
must have it. oiks, its catechism, modified by Bo* 

Whatever contempt the general naj arte, is an indispensable pne in 
may cast upon the idols of the conn- every seminary. This l iaf excited the 
try, or however bare he may strip the indignation of some of our newspa- 
churches, we cannot feel any regret at pers ; as if the catechism of the church 
these acts. We rejoice, however, of England was not crammed, down 
that the disti esses ot the inhabitants the throats of the greater part of thd 
are not so gi eat as they were first re- young children of England, and it 
presented to be. A scarcity prevails, assuredly is more obscure than that 
but they are far from expei icncing the of Bonaparte, %nd contains very ncar- 
horrors* of famine; and the French, ly the same doctrines. In the* House 
witli their usual 'activity, are planning of Commons the wicked calechiln?, 
and executing new improvements, used in the Protested schools of Irq- 
which will be greatly for the advan- land, has been properly brought for* 
tage of Lisbon, and which the old court ward for public notice and public re* 
would never have had the spirit to un* probation': and there is nothing itt 
derlake, We hope in our next Bonaparte's cod* of education, which 
to be ab'e to declare with cei- can excite sq much horror and dis- 
tainty that the inquisition no longer gust. It is one thing, however, to 
exists in Spain and Portugal; that make laws, and another to execute 
that abominably, wicked tribunal is them. The revolution of France has 
destroyed, and that complete religious given such a turn to the minds of the 
liberty is restored in two extensive people, that, though various doctrines 
countries, where it, had been com- may be inserted into catechisms, they 
plftelv annihilated. Such an event will have v$*rf little weight with those 
will uioie than compensate for all the who bave^ arrived at years ofdiscre- 
tiansient ills which may be occasioned tion, any more than the absurd jargon 
by the exactions and contributions of hi the English catechism about the 
the French; for, as much as the mind sacraments ha* upon any ti.e who 
is superior to the body, so much is r<,- has forgotten his rattle. 
iigioiiB superior to civil liberty. Bonaparte has not only established 

Bonaparte, wherever he has gone, the Jewish religion in France, but he 
has proclaimed the principles of rcli- has go»e*a step faffher in his iendea- 
giuus liberty, and it is firmly, it is said, vours to bring that persecuted people 
established tn France. Yet stiB there into political cobscquence. Hd ha* 
are religions paid by the state, namely* made them subject to the conscript 
thePaprst, theLutheran, theCalvinist, tion, and Jewish regiments will be 
and thoMewish; and the decree fixing formed. A nation that has been near* 
the salaries. of the Kabbis, which very ly eighteen hundred years separated 
lately appeared* is one of the smgu la* from the use of arms, cannot be sup- 
rities of the present times. This de- posed to make at first very good sol* 
crec, with that on education, proved diets, but Bonaparte has evinced such 
the French Emperor, while he k re- talents in every thing that he has uu* 
gulating the concerns of foreign na* der taken* that this improbable object 
tions, is uot inattentive to the concerns may be obtained by him without dif* 
of his own ; and that he is deterfiii n*d Acuity. The Jews were formerly very 
that his reign shall form a new era in good soldiers. It may be necessary 
the pinions of Europe. His code of that the restoration of ^military disci* 
education is published; but we have pline should be one of the previous 
not had the whole completely before means for their restoration to the kind 
us. From the imperfectoutUne which of their forefathers, wheie it may/e* 
We have seen, the teachers will beun- quire military talents, after they have 
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rebuilt their cities*" to keep po$«essicti war, and Sweden has published its 
of* them. The code, which relates to Con nt *r- manifesto against both pow. 
the Jews, is by iw means flattering to ers. ^rtch Writing* rnaV amuse the 
their present moral character, and it cabinets which iV ue them,- hut from 
is rather an experiment 'tbja a fixed the aWe of hnauage, too frequently 
law. If after a certain time the Jews in fhe^e papers, little attention is i aid 
prove themselves to he worthy of their to them bv the public. The simple 
.newly-acquired privileges, thev are to pjain matter of fact is, that the King of 
.be completely assimilated with the rest sVeden will not enter into the views 
of the French na‘i<>n, and to retain no of Russia, Denmark, and France; he 
bthei; difcrcncc than what arbe*- from cannot so easily forget the principles 
«their own voluntary choice in the ex- which led him into hi<! chivalrous at- 
crche of their i eligious duties. tack oj) France * and not content with 

The changes in Germany are not the loss of Pomerania, he is resolved 
completed. The King of Prussia has to try the seal 'of his subjects in the 
suffered further defalcation) and has defence of hi*, capital, 
cunrndcred to the Kiug of Saxony, Icis not easy to sav what will be the 
•Ur per Silesia. Hie King of West result of this war. The Swedes are 
pha'ia’s teriitor,v is enl .rged hv a great brave, and* thev are capable of making 
portion of He^e f’assrl. Thete is a a firm resistance. The king li.sor- 
repo»t, that he jnay not toVig retain deredout a conscription of all between 
this kingdom, hut being Oamjihnied the ages of 18 and 35. Th* question 
into a more genial region may, with is, whether be ha* officers to discipline 
the Queen of Ktruiia, enjoy the them. We know very well what gives 
throne of Portugal. i Kurdv, ’ in all energy to the French conscripts. The 
these changes, a space is left foi Lu- moment they have taken up the mus 
cfen Bonaparte, and he mav hceafUT quet, the fmld of honour is opeti to 
possess royal honour sin ^pain. With- then), and thev are sine of rising ac 
"out him the emperor himself would cording to their merit. Allthcotfi- 
nbt have gnivedat his present Nation cers are. chosen from the ranks bv pra- 
/Thr King of Holland s'enis to be v4ry # dations/and thus every man has a sph 
tranquil, and the okhrepublitans are rit infused in^o him which is wanting 
. become excellent royalists. French in all the other atm ie« of IJu rope. We 
troops have been Marched in great know nor also what sort of ^eneials are 
number® through It obtain, &nd pie- in Sweden. What we have sten of 
, paratjqns are making bv them and the the King of Sweden, and his troops 
Danes, for the great scene of act ion in in Germany, does not rahe in us 
/ the North. very high ideas of their military ta~ 

‘The fate pf Sweden is not vet ascer- lents. It is said that the people come 
tanned. Our last report mentioned the with ardour into the king s measures, 
entrance of the Russian ty>ops into Time will prove this. * His courage 
♦Swedish Finland. The progress of will be tried in the north and south, 
them, from the imperfect means of and the French, if once landed, will 
* communication' is doubtful j by some, not he slow in.their moves. *Bona- 
it is said, that » hey hav„c met with no parte can bring his conscripts into the 
resistance, by others, that the Swedish field, af‘er three weeks training; we 
troop can hold out till they receive suspect that the Swedes have not 
supplies by sea froiq Sweden. These so great , alacrity. Thev have, bow 
supplies cauhnt copie for some time, ever, a country to fight for, and so 
The sea must becleared of its ice, and had the Prussians and Austrians, yet 
the Same advan^gf will transport It us- these nations made no resistance when 
sian troops into Fwedert. But proba- the regular troops were built. There 
Mv it is the intention oftjie Russians, must be a firm and decided interest 
If they can master the Swedes in Fin- wbieft connects the king and the p$a- 
land, to march round byTornea, and sant, for the latter to fight heartily in 
ifivade Froj.tr Sweden,, from the defence of the former. Wbethersuch 
noith. The march is not very great, au interest is felt in Sweden we 4 can* 

. and the troops, whfcn in Finland, can not tell, but it will be seen within a 
bje easily su polled with necessaries very short time after the Ffencb have 
from Russia. jDcujjwark has declared landed In the country* 
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The King of Denmark enters com- out a varietv of objects to }>»ing an 

pletcly into the views of the French, additional revenue into the Exche* 
His manifesto does not make out a quer. 

verv good case against the Swedes, but To whom we are indebted for the. 
as he cannot look upon them other- new light t!m>vviuipon this subject, wt 
wi^e than as abettors in the hoi rid out- cannot tell; but a folio has dwii in* 
ra^eag uu^t hi* capital, some little re- troduced into the Mouse of Common* 
sentment might be expected from him. by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
It b said that he is to send eight thou that if the members do their duty, the 
sand of his seamen to man the French session will not bieak up before 
ships, and that they aie willing to go Christmas. Our readets will agree 
o\erUnd to the Ficnch poits. This with us in opinion, upon a concise 
will be a gieat gain to Bonaparte, and view of the topics under discussion for 
when he has settled the affairs hf Nwe the Mouse 5 they ate contained in a 
den, Sicily, Spain, and Portugal, he folio volume, consisting of thirty-five 
may probably make use of them to pages, clpsely piloted; this volume is 
our great disadvantage. Sicily has divided into three parts; of which 
not yet lost its Bouibon king ; ii can- the first contains the duties on ad .*is- 
not lie long befoie he ceases to leign; sions to office*, & c. on instruments of 
and it is tinfoi tunate 4 hat we did not convey a ncce, contract, obligation, 
take better mcasuie.* for the security and security for money, on deeds in 
of the island, general, and on ythcr instruments. 

The Americans are still at peace matters, and things, not falling under 
with 11 s. The embargo continues, either of the two following heads: the 
Oui vessels that went alter the Hocb- second part contains the entries on 
fo« t squadi on are said to have looked lawj;roceediugi, or proceedings in the 
into th 6 ( .hesapeak, but found the or- Admiralty and Ecclesiastical Courts, 
deis, not to su, ply us with"pro vision, and other courts of law and equity in 
rigidly enforced. Those vessels nude Great Bi itam the third part contains 
a long and unsuccessful cruise after the duties ou probates of Wills, .and 
the enemy. In the West' Indies we letters of administration, on cotifirma- 
ha\e taken a small island fiom the tiona of testaments, testamentary and 
Ficnch, of no gieut consequence ; but dative, and on legacies and successions 
it affords us an opportunity of pre- to personal or moveable estates upon 
venting the piivateers of Guadaloupe intestacy. # 

from annoying our trade. The reader may form some little 

Among the occurrences at home, judgment of the contents of each 
the most important, and the most in- part, by the heads of the divisions, 
teiesting, is one, at which all grunt- which are made in it. We* shall give 
ble* few understand, and still fewer a few in each paiC in the first part 
give themselves the trouble to under- are the following.— Admission ofper- 
stand it. 'Phis is the introduction of sons to "'act as advocates, barristers, 
new, or the increase of old taxes: it attorneys, &c. &c. $cc, : affidavits, 
was supposed by many, that Mr. Pitt, agreements, appointments, appraise- 
the .tax-monger, had arrived at the meats or valuations of property, ap- 
acme of this art; for, if it was very prentieeships and clerkships, articles 
much doubted whether he possessed of clerkships or contract, assignations 
any one talent belonging to a real mi- or assignments of property, awards, 
mister of state, still, amongst those who bargains and sale, bills of exchange, 
conceived properly of him, that he bills of lading, bonds, policies of aa- 
was a verv charlatan in politics, ma- surance, precepts from chancery, pre- 
ny gave, him credit for talents in the sentations to church livings, procu- 
raising of supplies. Tq be sure, no- rations, promissory notes, protests, 
thing could be more contemptible receipts, recognizances, releases, re** 
than the whole of his proceedings in signatiom, revocations, schedules, Oer- 
hib arl, and in bis reasoning upon it; tificates, charters, charter-parties, col- 
J^ufhe appeals. to have been a mere lections, commissions, compositions, 
novice, and to have boggled at little conveyances, copies, copy hold estates, 
puny difficulties, when, it he had been debentures, declarations, deeds, tie* 
a master, he cquld easily have found putations, dispensations, dispositions. 
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docquets, donations, exchanges of We have given only the short names 
land, ex. mplificatiom, faculties, fe- of the 'articles* ami many of them 
oftments, gift'*, grants, institutions, branch out again imp various heads, 
leases, letters of attorney, licences. To those different sums aie aligned 
memorials, mortgages, nominations, for the vari ms articles contained in 
notorial acts, policies of assurance, the least subdivision, and there are 
sei* in, specifications, surrenders, testi- five handled and eighth -four articles 
moniais, transfers, warrants, which have sums assigned to them; 

The reader will observe here, that and besides there a?e many morear- 
We have gone through a double alpha- tides which have no sums- assigned, 
bet. but so it stands in the original; as they are referred to the ar tides 
implying a degree of carelessness in which have sums. It is probable, 
the w» iters of this volume, foi which that no king, potentate, or legislature, 
they would be turned out of the em- ever had such a roll of taxation or 
plov of any respectable bookseller. contribution offered to his or its oon- 
The second part L div ided,mto four sideration. The articles are evidently 
beads. The first head contains the drawn up without the least regard to 
proceedings in the High Courts of anv one circumstance, but this: some- 
Admiralty, under which arr the fol* thing, however so trifling, will result 
lowing divisions; Affidavits, allega from this tax, and we will take money 
tlons, answers, appeals, attachments, from everv quarter. What shall we 
bail bonds, citations, commissions, think of the revenue being a gainer 
copies, decrees, depositions, exempli- by the greatest distress that can befail 
fications, inhibitions, interrogations, an individual. lie calls together his 
inventories, libels, monitions, recog- creditors, and they ate willing to 
finances, relaxations,' sentences, war- compound with him: in stalks tax- 
rants. * ation for a letter of ljcenc e from ere* 

The second head contains proceed- ditors to a debtor, £l. ]0s. and, if the 
logs in the Ecclesiastical Courts; instrument shall contain more th..n a 
under which are arranged . Affidavits, thousand and eighty words, then for 
allegations answers, appeals, citations, every additional thousand and eighty 
commissions, copies, decrees, depo- words, an additional pound is to be 
fiitions, exemplifications, inhibitions, charged. Policies of assurance on 
intenogations, inventories, libels, lives have hitherto been free from any 
monitions, sentences, warrants. charge, evidently because it is the in- 

'Tbe third head is dedicated to the terest of government to protect institu- 
Common Courts of Law; and here tions which have so good an object in 
are find: Actions, affidavits, answers, view, as to secure a sum to a family on 
appearances, assignments, bails, bank- the demise of the parent; but here 
yupts, certificates, commissions, co- now is to stalk in taxation, and for 
pies, declarations, decrees, demurrers, every policy upon life, without regard 
depositions, exceptions, exemplifica- to sum assured, one pound ten is to 
tions, grants, indentures, inquisitions, be paid. In short, the very reading 
interrogator its, judgements, orders, of the law taxes may well frighten a 
petitions, pleas, pleadings, postea, person ; first, tlj^t such horrible in- 
records, rejoinders, replications, re- strumeats should be wanted in the 
ports, rules, summons, warrants, pursuit of justice; and secondly, that 
writs* so great a price is to he paid for 

Under the fourth head are the pro- them* As we said before, nlfecli a bill 
cce dings in the Courts in Scotland, of taxes was never presented to theJc- 
copfaining: Affidavits, depositions, gislature of any nation, and the cata- 
summons, warrants. . What can make logue may be increased at pleasure; 
the couitsof Scotland so barren in the for a man has nothing else to do but 
article* of taxation! to walk into the streets, and to mark 

The third part contains the taxes what is eat, drank, wont# thought ofi, 
relative to wilts, under the names of and talked of, and he may add new ar- 
letters of ftdminh ti ati on and legacies : tides of taxation tothis crodeand indi- 
ted though deficient id titles, this gestible code* Of perhaps the shorter 
head of the beast is t>ot less terrible ; way would be to take tip a dictionary 
fbr ib fangs are sharp and numerous* and ta tax ail the poor* substantives* 
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As the taxes may well employ the 
great senate of the .nation, the senate 
of London has surprised the world, 
by a most vigorous petition to the 
House of Commons, oft the subject' of 
the reversionary grant bill. It was 
opened, in a very animated and manly 
speech, by Mr. Waithinan, a common 
councilman ; whose speech is deserv- 
ing of far more praise, than nine 
tenths of thoe which aie reported in 
the debates of pat lUmcnt. The city 
agreed with him in every position: 
and the motives tor this agreement 
considering the address that had been 
but a little before voted to the king, 
might puzzle many not acquainted 
with city politics,# In this question, 
many voted undoubtedly through 
principe; but it is said, that tne 
votes of others were not disagreeable 
to ministers, who were not pleased 
with the manner in which- the bill 
had been thrown put of the House of 
Lords. 

A contested election for Rand wit h 
has given occasion for the usual out- 
cry against ministerial influence. It 
seems that an agent of the admiralty 
bad bceu seen at Sandwich p/ evicts 
to the election, and the lirr.t lord of 
the admiralty had expressed his good 
wishes for one of the candidates.— 
Everybody knows that Sandwich is 
considered to be an admiralty borough. 
The deceased member made a very 
good fortune in the East Indies: if 
the burgesses of Sandwich oblige the 
first lord of the admiralty, it is but 
fair that be should oblige theii sons 
with posts in th^ navy. The doctrine 
of equivalents is well known in the 
bouse of corruption — k is too little 
studied by tlie sons of liberty. 

In the two Houses’ of Parliament 
has been much debating; and the 
midnight and morning hours have 
been employed very much, we hope, 
fpr the benefit and amusement of the 
speakers and hearers ; we wish we « ou Id 
say as much for the interest of the 
country. A reform Is however likely 
to take place in parliament in a way 
little expected; and the newtpapeV 
writers, finding the little interest taken 
by the public in parliamentary de- 
bates, condense into so narrow a com- 
pass a speech of three hours, that it 
' will not be worth while for the long- 
winded orators to exhaust themselves 
Universal Maq, Vol. IX. 


by such tedious harang’jes. The chief 
subjects under discussion were the 
reversionary grants, Kusjqnn paper** 
Jesuit’s bark, royal naval asylum, wove 
and means, defence of the country, 
orders in counc il, and sugar distil- 
leries. The debates on reversionary 
places produced one animated speech 
from M r. Ward, on the S8th of March* 
when Mr. Banks moved tor leave to 
bring in a hill to egulate, for a time 
to he limited, the granting of places 
by joint Jives, or in inversion, tinder 
the crown. After some jeruaiks by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer* 
Mr. Wasd declared, that both this bill 
and the former bad his entire appro- 
bation; as, if it wet e hereafter thought 
necessary to abolish any of the offices 
and places hitherto granted by the 
crown, less difficulty would attend 
the measure, if untie umbered by the 
number of lives upon them. Beetles* 
the cl'own would he* restored to the 
power of hestowiug offices as just re- 
munerations, $bi< h was now taken 
from it by reveisionarv giants. 

These weie not the tuuy advatlr 
tages which made him regie r the re- 
jet tion of this measure by the other 
branch of the legislature. He .colic 
sideied it to be the first part of *a sys- 
tem for the reformation and correction 
of abuses. /The subject w as anxhvpsly 
looked to by the public. The people 
had been called upon for sacrifices 
and they wcie naturtfllv alaim»*d at 
any appearance of opposition fc. ne- 
cessary retrenchment. The Hou$^ 
he thought, ought to assurr the people 
that nothing should be wanting, on its 
part, to encourage teform, and pm- , 
mote retrenchment in every depart 
ment of the national expenditure; by 
which means it would obtain and me- 
rit the confidence of the country, thj& 
strongest bulwark ot public .secuiitv. 

The House wop Id recollect that, for 
some time past, a faction had existed 
in this country; not at all connected 
with any of the parties which have 
been said or supposed to exist in par- 
liament: a faction, whose object waar 
to blacken and calumniate parlia- 
ment ; whose constant theme and 
doctrine was, that all parties in par- 
liament were alike; mindful only fcf 
corruption, and deaf to every tiring 
but the calls of their own peculiar 
interests. 

a U. 
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Tbi« feeling, so hi*^h1y dangerous to quantum of good take derived from 
Be in« ulcafen, was, 1st* was- sorrv to ob- 1 he Bill. When certain persons pcs- 
incieaMrg every dav. To free firmed offices in reversion to the 
parliament fiom «uch criminal views, amount of £900,000 a year, it would 
and such base calumnies it was im- not be easy to convince the country 
portant to shew the } eople how much under its present burthens, that every 
jt had been defamed and misrepte- thing had been done which mi ght to be 
rented, by speedily adopting such re- done in the wav of economy. Many 
forms as might convince them, that gentlemen seemed not to have by any 
the alleviation of their bin dens was means an adequate idea of the stiller- 
nearest to the hearts of their lepre- ings of the people from taxation : hut 
tentative*. they might learn it fiom the mini her 

A difference between the two of appeals against the property tax* 
^branches of the legislature was a cir- Not the least recommendation of this 
cu instance* at all times tobe’depre- measure was its being the commence- 
c&tcd;’ but more particularly at the nunt of a system of reform; which 
lament moment. Within 'a few years, might he carried to a far greater ex- 
most of the ancient governments in tent than was at present imagined. 
jE! u rope had been overturned: the The finance committee had, b their 
causes, which gave rise to their over- enquiry into the < oneerns of the hank, 
throw, originated in the distresses and already saved the country taxes to the 
consequent dirrnnfcnts of the people; amount of 900,000/. a year; though 
which, from a blind folly or presump- that was not more than half the benefit 
tuom? overbearing pride in the high r which under all circumstances might 
orders,, were hevci ^pfrened by at- have fairly been expected. After 
tempts at reform ; and tbits the hearts several bther orfnatks from various 
of the people were alienated fiom members, leave was given to bring in 
those who had beeii placed in au- the bill. 

thority over them. On the P2th of April, Sir C, Pole 

M r,* VV, Du udas objected to the bill, made his promised motion on the 
at interfering with the constitutional Koval Naval A^vlum- the object of 
fights of the ci own. The persisting which was to pieVenl any hnt naval 
In the bill would make the people sifp- persons being empJoved in this insti- 
pas? that great abuses hafT been dis- tutinn. Objections, he s*aid, had been 
covered, and would appeal to be treat- started to this motion, on the idea that 
ing the other Douse as cyphers — Mr. the institution oitgituted from ivivnte 
Tonsnnbv esteemed the prerogatives 4u«vtcriptinns ( and < onsecpicntlv that 
of the crown to have bveti fotmed, the affair*- did not rest entirely in the 
libt for the sake of the leaning prince hands of government: but govern- 
only r but for the good of the people, ment was vested with the management 
He ?ej reflated the doctrine^ that tlie of it, and the subscribers, ho was sure. 
Home oft ’ominous was not' to inter- could have no objection' to the motion, 
fefe with the prerogatives of the ciown. He had objections to nianv persons in 
parliament had often interfered; and the asylum, as having not been con- 
lie hoped that jfrti liament would con- nected with the naval service, pan i- 
linne to interfere, with this prerO- chiarly the attdhbe and surgeon. The 
gafivc. The Home is the 4 constinr^ormerforthe auditing oftheexpenses 
fional guardian of the pubite purse ; of sixty bov» and forty girls, had a 
and it is its peculiar duty to watch salary bfifh fee hundred pounds a v eai ; 
Wk' every thing cciitiected with the a large detached house, fitted up at 
public expemUlt*»oi The power, the excuse of seventeen handled and 
therefore, t of granting offices in re- ninety * three, po\mds; with an inclosed 
version ought to be j$tbject to its con- domain, and various perquisites, 
troul. As to the, present motion, hte makiflg in the whole not less than 
did not object to it, though he did not seven ' imndreds pounds a year. To 
think that ‘it went far enough; and, if this he should not have had so great 
'fbe House did not do all the good it an objection, if it had been made the* 
aftfght to. do, be should fed con so- reward ofsome person ofack no wi edged 
lilt ion if it did ali the good it could, merit in the navy. The surgeon, also,* 

Mr. Biddulpb estimated highly the who was never in the navy, had similar 
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emoluments and a hou«e. Whoever 
had Ferommend*d.fttu > b persons to the 
3fi ii‘i: huil done wrong: for the king 
could not have given the place to Dr, 
CUrke, knowing that he had four 
churches to attend in lieland, and to 
whom a considerable Mun had been 
^ oted the other da v. for his trouble in 
making returns of the nonresidents 
in Ireland, and that he has two hun- 
dred a year aho as lihnnian to the 
fh litre of W ales, W bile m mnnv de- 
serving officers, capable of fulfilling 
the duties of auditors, had loig their 
limbs in the service of their country; 
and the cletgy were otherwise so well 
provided for, he must think his motion 
unobjectionable, that none but na al 
officers should hold such an office hi 
the naval asylum. 

Mr. Hose thought the motion un- 
necessary, as the regulations for the 
asylum were not yet completed; and 
to Dr. riarkc was owing great atten- 
tion for the care he had taken of the 
institution from its very infancy.— 
Mr. Whitbiead agreed with Sir 0. 
Pole, that the holding of the office 
mentioned by a clergyman with so 
much duty to perform, and to the ex- 
clusion of meritorious naval officers, 
was exceedingly unjustifiable. — Mr. 
Ihddulph thought Dr. Clarke a good 
man to hunt out for non-iesidenls»in 
Ii eland ou the same principle that 
gentlemen employ sometimes poachei s 
as gatnekeepeis, because they are best 
acquainted with the haunts andstia- 
tagems of , their accomplices.— Mr. 
XiOckhart vindicated the appointment 


of Qr. Cla Ve, because he was a gen* 
tleman of ,hi*h respectability .and ac- 
complished manneis and because b<3 
was appointed, to the place by 
original subxuihers, ;* 

Mr.Windham supported the motion* 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
sen ed, that it would be very hard to 
deprive a gentleman of the advati* 
tage* of hi« well-earned labours; Inif, 
as it was discovered that Dr. Claikb 
bad ko much preferment in Ireland, 
the bill on the non-residence of the 
clergy in that part of the kingdom 
might set the present matter at res t£ 
for, according to that hill, T>r, Claike 
must either relinquish the situation of 
auditorof the irnal asylum, or give 
up his living*. — sir (\ Pole replied, 
and introduced the name of a person, 
who w m certainjy as well qualified to 
fulfil the office of auditor as a doctor 
in divinity. The Question 'its then 
put to the vote; when there were for 
it 46, anti against it 71. Though ‘■Mir 
Chat lea has ti^us lost his motion, h«r 
has done great good by it; and if $ 
watchful eyi* weie kept ovei every in- 
stitution, so many abuses would not 
have arcumul ted in them. 1 here h 
a tendency in this kingdom to turn 
every thing into a job; and if at tin? 
beginning a meritorious man is pre- 
fei red, thei e is every reason to believe, 
that in a &w veats after hjs demise, 
his office will be turned iuro asintv 
cure, or into some rcwaid for services 
rather to bo concealed than made 
known. 
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ence between l he Courts of St. James* Falconer, a Sailor. With Additional 
and Vienna, in F pencil & English. 6s. Notes and Illustrations and a Sketch 
A Review of the Political State of of the Author’s Life, embellished 
Euiope. 4s. with twentv -one Plates. By R. Dodd. 

Vindiciae Lusitanae, or an Answer 4to. 2l. 12s. Gd. * 
to a Pamphlet entitled the Cause* an&d Poems, < hi, fly Pastoral. By J. 
Condone nets of the late Emigration Barnes. 4s. 
to the Brazils. By E. Lingham.^2s.Gd. nrncnoN. 

Sketches of the Biiiihh'Empit^,* in _ df^tljh's Consideiaiion ; ^Sermon,* 
three Letteis, addressed to the Right preacheci in Clare IJali Chapel, Feb. 
Honourable H. Giattau. ByDeChue 20 , 1808. By the Uev. J. Piumptre, 
XPi.onaghec. ls;6d. M.A. Is. 

Additional Observations on the Latium Redivivum, or a Treatise 
American Treaty, with some Remarks on the Modern Use of the Latin Lan- 
on Mr. Baring'* Pamphlet ; beings guage, and the Prevalence of tipi 
* ’ontinuation of the Letters of Decitw! French; to which h added, a-Speci- 
To which is added, an Appendix of men of the Latin Language," accom* 
State Papers, including the Treaty, modated to modem Use. By the Rev. 
RyT. P. Courtenay. 6s. * 18. Meager, A. M. 4s, 6d. 

Reflexions on some Questions reJa- voyages and travels. , 
tive to the prevent State of theNa- Travels in Asia and Africa, tacluri** 
tion, addressed to the Rtv.»F. Ran- »ng a Journey from Scanderoou to 
B dolph, D.D. occasioned by a Letter to Aleppo, and over the Desert to Bag* 
his Giace the Duke of Bedford, by dad and Bussofa ; a Voyage tioih Bus* 
Dy.Randolph, and by some other re- sora to Bombay; a Vos age fioro Bomf 
centPublfcations. ByJ.Tinney. 3s.6d. bay to Mac ha and Suez, mtheitaf 
Cursory Remaiks on the Propriety Sea; and a Journey fiom Sue* ty 
and Safety of negotiating Peace with Cairo and Rosetta, in Egypt. By the * 
France. By 11. Dewar. Is. Gd. late A. Parsons* Lsq. 4 to. ll. 6s. 
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APOTXONIAN CRITIC. 

“ SEMPER PIDELIS ” 

Rais" or Love in the Deserts. An launn continues during 1 6 bars of 
Opera in four act*, performed with empty rattle, which, with a repetition 
unbounded applause at the Theatre of bis favour it* na^a^e from 44 Oscar 
Royal, Diury t-ane. Written by and Mai ina," Jb rings us to the bottom 
Mr. Brandon. The music entirely of pa/*fi — Folti Su/jito— anti \ mi will 
new, composed by Mr. Hecve and find a fine hold pusaire taken fern the 
Mr. Brabam. 1 5s. Ht 'movement in <he ovqrtuie of Ar- 

W E have this month room only t^>erxes\ the same idea mav occur to 
to notice the Overture of this two peat men, viz. A rim ai d Reece, 
famous Opera; which grind compos*- but it must be recollected, that r was 
thn commence* wbh a largo rn-uc- Arne and/* Reeve, some 3o veais hav- 
nieut in the; key of 0 mi no re; the 1 st ing elapsed since that cclcmau'd o\er- 
aud second bars consist of the common, ture 'vas composed. Oik author next 
chord of D in its three posit ion sfwith all introduces the kev of h sharp minor, 
the noisy expression of drums , irumnet s, bv frequently striking E dia pin the 
tromlonest fyc. $fc SfC'f/J ' — and by the ba<s, and D natural in the treble, 
assistance of a few unmeaning nc a\es which is as non h as to sav, there! 
in the $d bar, we find ourselves at t he there! there! I have found out an ex* 
commencement of the 4th bar 1 in the tremeflat 7th, adiseoverv ouwhieh we 
5th of the key, a transition laie y ex- beg leave to. congratulate him, and sin- 
ceeded by this ModiXu Orpheus. His eerily wish th ;f his impiovemeut may 
next step is to introduce the relative keep pace with his impudent industry . 
majority, in which he kucceodv bv an We shall conclude our jemaiks on 
abrupt transition (in the 9‘b bar) from this wretched oveiture, by observing, 
the original key to the 7lh of it, and that, the rest of it is a mne repetition 
after the flutes have whistled a few Sds of the passages and modulation {if so it 
and 5tbs, he then repeats his 1st may he called) which we have already 
and £d bars, and bv the intiocluction noticed. The whole rxliibir^a lament- 
of the extreme sharpCtb, he closes this able want of taste and theoretical know- 
grand movement (with noisy confidence) ledge in the science, of music. IL 
m tbt;^th of the key major’. The songs, See. in this Opera, we 

The second movement U fti the kev shall review in am not number. 

of D major, and commences with a(l 

the originality ^f Hook's $d Sonata, “ An Interrogation" for the piano- 
op. 54. (a composition exprosh calm- fort*. Composed and .dedicated 
latcd for the improvement of juvenile (by permission) to Misses Ma.gaM 
performers on the piano-forte' ; but at and Eliza Moicott, by Augustus 
the commencement of the >ut, and V\dgt. is. 

on to^hcSfith bar, we find fnai'ouV We have examined this which 
author has robbed that wietcbed of all Mr. Augustus Voigt culls an 44 Inter- 
and nevei -to-be forgotten composition, rogation,” through our critical spec* 
Jfae/rsf movement in the ovcttuie of tacles, till our e/es have ached, but 
• “Oycar and Muh ina,” an offspring really have not been able to discern 
pf hi* own incoherent musical imagim- ^nv thing ip the form or shape of an 
tidn 4 which intioduccs«eu;e beautiful -Interrogation," or indeed iu th* 
ajrti, composed (in the Scottish style) form or shape of anv thing else hut 
by the pnfdrtu rate David Hi^zio ; a that, of a most miserably foolish conceit* 
composer, whose ideas of music were It is actually almost as silly as the one* 
(without doubt ) groitihg, when com- fingered trash of M r, Maz/inghi. T. 

put ed to the whuartai Recce* ■■■- - 

Id the 40th, and two following bars, u The Seasons." A favourite Canso- 
he introduces the opening movement net, with an accompaniment (or the 
of the celebrated overture to ** La, piano-forte or harp. Composed by 
Smana Fighuola ; the 4f»*h and Si fi J- Air. Hook ; written by Mr, Aitdcr- 
lowjng bars, consist of! a ver> trifling son. Is. 

subject, confined to the keys of A and The burden of Mr. Anderson’s song 
Exclusively ; this $$i$ntifical modu- h “ Came stpeet girl end live with mei* 
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to induce her to do whk h, he tells her 
that ** S >ttnu; s } n^ds»fr«i^ n <<uch 
foi her In “ "nunaiei he twmcs a 
chi! let tni her Iti " 4u unm his 
'wniNi <1 th njits turn to litr In 
44 fi n ta n ]tih ps fi( . cntlematn is 
a In/ ivtuiu hi tin ts i/s pi t to Ur. 

Ti Mi A idu (», h ihuess, fhi*j* 
n i m <ho t < f T i r^owc, and 
ii U i ' mm | < m t r i in t hi to Mr 
lh c I , h In *ting it *o nii’Mc. r fo 
us how \ i, it tpj ea^ nr thing hut 
bhn / in t x jt\c Aik! tiudi compels us 
t>^*v, tin ’ c music i* almost as in- 
Mj id as tlx, woids. T. 


44 Tic fa unite DanreofTikeh" Ar- 
i in^id . i U udo foi the piano 
folk, Im Tuun Monro, Author of 
tl t < t Jc hi i ed ix c i rivement, “ Le 
l?t oi i dt 11 ic, and of the favou 
Jite mi t 1 is “ 1 am a and Lenza, ’ 
** \\ nt tl ») t i on, &ru* Is. 6d 

r l on i> on his]> cn anangedasa 
n ndo bv stvt al piotessois, but we 
v, vt tl e pieieitm t *,it itly to that now 
befoK ns U is at otue famiiiaih, 
t isttf ilh, an t skilfuliv executed, and 
cannot fail a f becoming a great fi\ou- 


nte with performers wfsoare fond of 
t (impositions of thb desci iption* T- 


44 The Cat is hunting afttr Mtcc," With 
va* i iti< ns f( rthc | ) wo tor fe* ( Arn- 
old and dedita t d f o Levotmtftf)* 
sfj hv AugU'-ttlS Voigt is. $d* 
r l he t \a u ions m uutest much in- 
genuity imitate. The ibtotni alH) t$ 
unusiullv i teaming. W c consider thi* 
little per to» niaiu e to be among Mr. 
Voigts happiest efforts. T» 


44 Ti< Maiv/noims of Aberrant' $ 
Waltz." Composed and ai ranged 
as a Rjpndo for the piauo-forte, by 
f* . Elaie. Is. Od 

Mr. Hale is well known to the public* 
as theauthoi of those favourite lond^s, 
M Misstiiioux s Rttl* and" Cupid m 
Ii eland. Roth the subject and the 
an allotment of thr londo now be foie 
us, exhibit great* mil banc v of fancy, 
and justness of mniiagc inent, we even 
pretpi it befot e i * I Kilo > foi met little 
piec es, Wc t Jnnor t oneludt without 
wauniv rccomjnewiing 44 The Mai* 
c l ion ess of Abei corn s YV altz * as one 
of the most fascinating nttle rondos 
that has come under our notice foi 
many months. T. 


lO CORRESPONDENTS. 

* 

I lie All %oi f of r< NicaUus 11 is not surfiu ntly correct tor our Magazine. 

Wt hiv rc 1 1 the u Brief Outline * of Mr Hob morfis Plan of Education, and lohk 
up >u i i cl seeing the most general approbation u is liberal m its means, and mua 
bt he n fici 1 in its **ff eu , 

**W( shouA tMrs lvc«5 deserve to be battged without “bmefit of clcigy,'* were we t# 
nis*rtJo/« \ ^ \y ^ to be lound n every law compilation, from Coke 

down to Rlacks oik , i*> ratherloo anti ) itfe ed lor t ^e Ur nv^r^al M ignnno 

Our friend ii f om ihc Tirm" ha<; ataim*d u4 ; we hope he has not set got a itnught 
waistcoat, thoi gh his ktt r betrns gtrmg sympoiVis of the dread of one 

1 he t omtMi meat ions of " 1 yio" have been rtceived one only can be used, which 
will appear next month* 

We ft re rryuei'eii hy Mr Rurd*m to correct the fttiUnvinp errata tn hh last communication. 
JtV aie t or jy when the <ontrttn{twni of «ntr friends am in at cu rat ety given, hut we are bound 
to eatfi for our *nvn just\pcaUon t that Mr But dcife hand-writing it one of the most illegible 
that tier tame under our m>tu,e. 

j>. 5fll, hue 5, Jor first reed finest* 

10, f >r post'* read par's 

for Wtddlcston read Keddlestone, 

% 12, 10, for mosj read more 

£6, for adopt i end achpt. 

20 for po^s read patts 

2 from the bottom, frrbeen for, tend been founded fiw, 

17, fdr mav be rm l may not be 
218, 4, for essay read essays 

24, for published read publishing 
J from the bottom, jar island read islands. 
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MEMOIRS OF REMARKABLE PERSONS. 


^BUT.CoLoNfck John MoftOAUjrr, 

late of the Bengal Establishment* 

Written bit/ a Brother Officer. 
r f^Ul8 very feingularaiij well known 

X personage was a natural son of frlie 
late JEarl of Peterborough, and to- 
gether yith an older brother hv the 
lame mother* was at an early a^e put 
out to nurse, and from thence re- 
moved to Westminster school. Harry 
lira* a pining sph itless starveling; while 
John, the subject of this memoir, was 
active, lively, and of an uncommonly 
fine form, Harry took a iwdenteny 
turn, atid being tender in constitution 
eould not partake ot those gvmnastic 
exercises which John delighted in, 
and in which he on all occasions took 
the lead. In fact, Harry was more 
calculated forscho^utic fescarc lies in 
which be made grant pi ogress, and 
Would probably hsr e shone cinder 
Alma Mater, had not! i* father with a 
view "of providing for tpem handsome- 
ly shipped him and John as Cadets in 
the Kast India Company's servu e. 

But John was too wiki to learn 
tfrueh, his whole time was devoted to 
truanev, and as he often said, “ one 
half of his days were spent iu being 
flogged for plavmg the other hail/’ 
Hence he was in no dangif* of a pro- 
fessorship, if we except those arts in 
which the celebrated Bre*-law* Jone , 
fife, took theindegrees 1 In such John 
was completely at home, and they 
certainly wetc of some use to him as 
will lie shewn Iter eafter. 

When John was taken from school, 
he was about as learned as VSheK'he 
was first sent there j however, when 
this was ascertained, and a quart el bad 
commenced ou the occasion, he very 
handsomely stept forth to exculpate 
his master | whose attention lie* de- 
clared to b«fonparalleled,attdjdipping 
off his clothes, exhibited the earnest- 
ness of the good man’s endeavours j 
humoui ously observing, that 44 as no- 
thing eould be got into uis brains, his 
master had done his best to impress 
hit instructions on the opposite side of 
learning.” 

At the time JtdmWas to past muster 
before the India Directors, he was out 
of the way, and it was nearly too late 
when he was found at marbles in 
Dtaa’s yard. No time was lost ia 


coaching liitp up to Lcadenhall-^treet, 
whcie being bent more on his pastime, 
than on the grave questions put by his 
examiners, he wa«near being rejected 
a< an idiot , when on one of the quorum 
who knew the vouth’s trim well, and 
who probably wished to see John ap«* 
pointed, asked him if he undent* oj 
cnbbagci* Johns soul was i istaiitlv 
roused, bise>es glistened, and icgdrrf- 
lcs* ol t verj matter rehtivc to bis ap- 
pomtmbni, he pulled out a pack of 
caids so gicasy as scanelv to be dis- 
tingui >hed, and offeicd to play the 
gentleman for any vm he chose. 

The \ out h now felt himself at home, 
and speedily convinced them that, 
however ignorant be might be of the 
claWcs, he wa* a match for am of 
them at cu’d# 1 lie was parsed, and 
dispatched to Poitsmoutb, wlieie lie 
was tocxnbark in an India ship, re dy 
to sail the hist fair wind, but as bat 
was not to be had for some days, the 
person who had charge of him put him 
on boaid, and returned to town. 

John’s gaiety of disposition soon 
made him the fiddle of the ciew, all 
on board lo\**d him. lie was elegant 
ju Ltts make, giaceful m bis move- 
ments, ot a very animated counte- 
nance, stiongh tnatked- with good- 
natuie,. spirit, and dignity ; his fea- 
tures were legulnr <yul handsome, his 
e>es keen and com minding, and ^n 
tbe whole we ma^ say he wa* such as 
b raiely seen. M ‘ 

„ Notwithstanding -the rigid restric- 
t ; by the pcr>on who imd 

shipped him, such weic the qualities 
of our young adventurer, that none 
could icsist Im, wishes* the kindness 
he experienced, added to the novelty 
of the scene, made him completely 
happy. Attached more to his new com- 
panions than to his native soil, v lit 
could not bear to mope about the ship, 
and whilst waiting for a wiud, fie- 
queutiy leut a puli in the boat which 
was occasionally tent for provisions, 
Src. One day however, John strayed 
into the town, and got into company 
with some girls, who soon eased him, 
not o$ly of hH money, hut of his 
buckles, handkerchief, and every 
thing that could possibly be dispensed 
with. At this unlucky moment, the 
wiud being fair, the signal was made 
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for sailing, and the boat's crew were where he was appointed an honorary 
compelled, after a short but active 'aid-de-camp to that officer, still re* 
search, to put off with heavy hearts, taining his rank on the Madras csta* 
thinking they had seen the last of their biisbmertt. 

favourite. John came down to the Mordaunt surpassed in almost every 
bench too late! the boat was justar- thing he undertook, yet, seemingly 
nving at theship, which was lying to more by intuition, than by any study 
for her, and sailed immediately from or effort to excel. His ignorance in 
the Mother- bank. What was to be regard to writing was the more r t~ 
done-* He had no money, and not a markable, as he generally conversed 
soul would put off on such a trip, with- with perfect propriety; often indeed 
out being previously well paid. The with elegance of diction, and with a 
matter was to all appearance come to precise appropriation of his words to 
the worst, when seeing two watermen the particular occasion. He spoke 
at cards in the stern sheets, he was led the Hindoo language fluently, and 
by an irresistible impulse to see how was a tolerable Persian scholar; vet 
matters went on. The owner of tfic he could not write two lines of Ellg- 
boat was losing his money at all-fours, lish correctly. 1 once had occasion to 
when John requested he might play a borrow a horse from him for a day or 
hand or two for him; offering to a- two, he sent the (animal to me, with 
hide himself by 'any lbss during his the following note : 
own pl»y. The man agreed, and John “You may kip tjie hos as long an 
not only won back the losings, hut you lick.’ 1 / , 

cased bis opponent of all his money. ‘ Being on a parrf of pleasure to the 
'(’he waterman was a>ked to take him northward, and jfcar to Lucknow, the 
on board, but no promise of money capital of Ou del and the residence of 
could tempt him, “ it was too far*’ and the late Nabob Vizier Asoph ul Don* 
“ mavlmp might never get a penny by lah, Mordaunt of course hadthecuri* 
it, had been sarved so before,’ ami osity to see both the prince and his 
all the host of objections common court. The free open temper of Asoph 
among interested persons were raised 1 pleased Moidaunt, whose figure and 
At length the waterman laying hold of manner made a great impression ou- 
John’s button drew him aside, (from his illustrious host. The latter was 
the many who were there kmghing at fond of hunting and shooting; to 
his misfortune) and said lie had ob- cock-fighting, indeed, he was so par 
served, that in dealing there seemed tial, that he has even neglected due 
to be something uncommon ; besides attendance to business Gf importance 
that , “ he ha d turned tip Jack* plaguy with the several residents, while cn« 
»«"ft er r ; one, I’ve a notion gaged in a main with u his dear friend 

i hut didn’t comSVrw aaturc. am Uf s o Mordaunt,” who was completely ski 11- 
be you’ll shew me howtoTio 11 u/J d injfcat amusement. There is asuf- 

take you aboard at all risks.” The nncffcTof character and some other 
bargain was struck, the man being in* good pointsin the portrait intended to 
structed how to turn.up Jack*, with represent Mordaunt, iti the celebrated 
the aid of three of his friends, sailed, picture of the cock-pit, executed by 
and rowed with such effect as to get Zoffani while at the Nabob’s coutt, fa 
within notice of the vessel before dark* give fcome ideaof the manly, dignified. 
The sails* were backed, and John face- and elegant person of the subfeet of 
tiousiv observed, as he quitted the this memoir; he is therein represented 
boat “Now friend you have tu rned up as in the act of handling a cock, on 
Jack an\ earnest,”' meaning that the which he bets highly in opposition to 
waterman had tairiy fulfilled his pro- a bird of h&Highuessthe Nabob, who 
mise, by putting him (Jaek Mordaunt) is pourtrayedin a loes e undress on the 
mi board. * opposite side of the pit, Mordaunt 

.On his arrival at Madras, Sir John became such a favourite that he was 
Clavering, who was then Commander retained by the Nabob at a handsome 
ki -Chief in India, and who was ac- salary and many distinguished privi> 
cordingly second in’ council at Cab leges at hie court, in capacity of frit 
cutta, having promised to provide for aid -de-camp, thougii he never attend- 
him, Mordaunt went on to Bengal, ed, but according to his own fancy, 
Universal Mag. Vol, IX, gX 
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anti then, generally, either to shoot or cularly the gentleman in question, 
to gamble with him. whowasverypoitiledinhisohserva- 

Mordaunt was little acquainted with lions on the singularity of the case, 
the smallsword, but was an excellent Mordaunt briefly said, 41 Sir, this was 
marksman either with ball or small to show you, that you should not have 
shot. With the latter he scarcely ever all the fun to yourself,* and rising from 
was seen to miss, and I have known his seat, left the black-leg to ruminate 
him to come off winner when he has on the obvious necessity of quitting 
wagered to kill twenty snipes in as India. Here however MordauntYgood* 
many shots, although be missed one ness of heart was prevalent ; fo» he ob- 
bird, he made up for it by killing two tained a promise from the whole party 
that were sprung at the same time, to keep the secret, provided the of- 
and which flying across each other’s fender instantly left the country, which 
direction were shot at the point of he acfcordingly did by the tirst con- 
Intersection. He was one of the veyance. 

three, who, during one day, in the ft was well known that Mordaunt 
year 1786, shot such a quantity of could arrange the cards according to 
game, chiefly snipes and teal, as load- his pleasure, yet Such was the general, 
ed a small boat, which conveyed the I may say universal, opinion of his 
birds from Oowgautchy to Calcutta, honour, that no one hesitated to 
His favourite sport was tyger shoot- play With him, sober or otherwise, for 
ing, in which h^.'was often very sue- their usual stakes. His decision in 
cessfuj; being vigCaous, spirited, and cases of diffeience was generally final; 
expert ; all whicnVquaLifications are and many references have been made 
absolutely requisite in that noble to him by letter ftom very distant si- 
branch of the chase.b tuations, regarding points of gaming. 

With respect to life use of a pistol, W ith respect to the ordinary rules 
it was wonderful ! I have often com- of arithmetic, no man could be more 
bated with him, but without the small- ignorant than Mordaunt, at least he 
est chance ofwinning; he has frequent- never shewed the least knowledge of 
ly laid five to one, though he confess- any thing relating thereto. He kept 
00 1 sometimes trod close on his heels, no books, but all his money c ouce rns 
1 have more than once seen him hit were on scraps of paper, and under 
* {common brass-headed qail at fifteen terms and figures intelligible only to 
yards; and would always have wager- himself. He bad many extensive claims 
ed on his side, when the object was an on the Nabob, and he had immense 
inch jn diameter. losses and gains to register in the I. 

Yet strange tosay, when a few years O. U. way. Yet even thq most intri- 
* after, Mordaunt and another gentle- cate cases never puzzl^' friYn , 
man engaged in a quarrel of a very at settling times, J? «?-*»*£ raiely, if ever 
serious nature with a third, whoip tffdJh totftinvu an error. This was one 
they had accused pf« some ttiifVopwr of the points in which lie was apt lobe 
conduct at cards, he missed his ad- peremptory; for no sooner did he hear 
yersary, who on the other hand wound- a claim stated, which did not tally 
ed both Mordaunt and his friend des- with his own 'peculiar mode of ac- 
perateiy. This was not owing to agi- counting, than he condemned it in 
tation, but, as Mordaunt expressed in round terms, and would scarcely Hear 
very curious terms at the moment of the attempt to substantiate what he 
missing, to the pistol being too highly so decidedly denied. His spirited de- 
charged. , testation of any attempt of undue 

Mordaunt was acquainted with all exercise of authority was manifested 
t be ordinary tricky in the shuffling, on various occasions, 
cutting, and dealing way. He observed . Mordaunrwas so much master of hie 
that one of bis adversaries, at whist, racket, and was so very vigorous, that 
was remarkably fortunate in his own he would always wager on hitting the 
deals, add as he was father a suspicious line from the ever- alt, a distance of 
Character, thought it needful to watch thirty yards, once in three times.* He 
'him. W hen Mordaunt came to deal, could beat most {topple with a common 
ftbjgave himself thirteen trumps 1 this round ruler. It he 'ever did indulge 
•decked the curiosity of all, Hut parti- iu mischief it was at this game, when 
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his best friends were sure to receive with particular consideration s but 
some smart strokes of remembrahce 1 when Harry attempted to oppose or ar- 
ad a ball or two from him guc against hi m, he used briefly to ppt 
occasionally, whi< h kept my back in a him down with, 44 Hold your tongue 
glow lor some hours. But he used to Harry, vou are a punv little fool, and 
he temhi> severe on a very worthy, fit for uothing but to be made a lord/* 
good uatuied civilian, Mi. Marcus Nevertheless John nevei allowed any 
hackville Tavlor, deputy to Colonel, person to speak disrespectfully of hU 
now Major Genet al Palmer, who was oroflier. 

for ; cats resident at the Nabob’s court. Harry died of diseases which seemed 
As a don vt out, as master of the to have been rocked with him in his 
revels, or at the head of his own table, cradle ; while John, though possessed 
few could give greater variety or moie of a vigorous constitution, after arriv- 
Kiti c faction than Mordaunt. He had ing at the acme of popularity* at least 
the best of wines, and spared no ex- so far as related to ail with whom he 
pence, though he would take little associated, and after performing feats 
peisotial tioublc* in providing what in various exercises which denoted 
was choice and i are., lie stood on little the vastness of his powers, seemed to 
cciemonv, espei lally at his own house; descend as it weie down a precipice into 
and, with his fi lends, never allowed any his grave lie never got com^etely 
thing to incommode him fiom a ba*h- well of the pi4oJ-shot in his breast $ 
ful lescive. Whatever was in his and ptobahiy actuated bv that mistake!! 
opinion wrong, he did not hesitate to pnde, which generally urges men 
condemn. r l hose obsei vations weie who have done jvonders, not to allow 
veiy quick, and geneiallv not devoid their decrease dr vigour to be noticed 
of humour. Ills old fuend Captain or suspected, l|b neglected the wam- 
Waugh, dining with him one day, ings given him by one or two serum* 
made such a hole in a fine goose, as to attacks on his liver, and thus hastened 
excite the attention of Mordaunt, who that end, which wc may call untimely, 
turning to his head servant, oideied He died in the 40th yeat of his age, 
aloud, th t 44 whenever Capt. Waugh beloved and regretted by a numerous 
dined at his house theie should alwass circle* I believe, setting aside the dis- 
be tvo gee^e on table, one for the Cap- sipation in which he delighted, he 
tain, the other for tile company, could not/leave any pa<>t reckoning 

After the arrival of the two brothers of vices to appear against him. His* 
Ilanv and John in Bengal, they had heart was formed for friendship; he 
but little intercourse. Ilarrv seemed was warm in his attachments, w ich 
to be vealntt s and envious of his bro- were however very select; and, not* 

> quSn^flji on and of the gene- withstanding the peculiar biuntness 
lai part ial itynW^^aymi r ~yftich of his manner, I cannot say I ever 
was by no means the ca*<n$?mfiim1M£> heimUnin utter a r 
He was haughty, teserved, tenacious, affuncnaiitable act. 
and satirical; consequently was not Such are the outlines of a man who, 
very likely to be mtjch respected, or had he been bred in courts, would 
relished as a companion. His cmaci probably have been the Rochester of 
ated bilious appearance was not cal- his day; for he was inordinately fond 
culated to prepossess either sex in his of women, and seemed, when ill, to 
behalf, indeed the ladies could not regret his situation chiefly a s dc- 
bear him. John always treated him pnving him of their society. 

HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 

Deaths in and near London. most privacy, in the Jem * Burial* 

A T his house, at Roehampton, Mr. Ground at Mile End, having been 
Benj.Goldsmid. Various reports removed from his own bouse at Roe* 
are in circulation respecting the cause ha mp ton, about four in the inornjpg, 
of Mr. Cioldsmid*s sudden demise: with very few attendants. The pro* 
some ofthem even impute it to suicide, pertythis unfortunate gentleman k ft 
However the corpsd was interred on oenind hint has been vaiiously stated# 
Thursday, the 14th inst. with the ut- We believe it exceeds half a million, 
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It if, said to have been divided among man of Weem, in the northern part 
his scyen chudj'en (with a small an- of Perthshire, and was born in 1770. 
mutv to his widow), five sons and two He studied at the universities 
daughters; and that his eldest son, burgh and St Andrews, and was tutor 
about IQ, cannot come into the full for some years in a respectable family, 
enjoyment of his patrimony, before he according to the system to which the 
r* Ju j ,*£*• , 1 r * Benjamin less opulentpart of the Scotch students 

' * dsmid and his brother Abraham, are under the necessity of submitting, 
w ose names are the most familiar to Such a situation is generally desired 
t e commercial and monied men of with the view of provision in the 
2?/! 11 family, are the second and church, but this was not Mr. Mac 
thud sons of a respectable Dutch nier- Diarmid’s object, he became desirous 
2“ v™r° { J v .? r ( rom Holland of visiting the metropolis, and trying 
^itb their father while they were very his fortune in the career of literary 
> . l l n S From their infancy, it is competition. He accordingly came 
said, the brothers were affectionately to London in 1801, and was soon in 
at ached to each other, and, at a suit- the receipt of a competent income 
embarked in business. The frojn periodical writing. His principal 
1 accu ,nuilated by this family, to occupations of this kind were, as editor 
e may appear astonishing; but it of the St. James’s Chronicle, and as a 
my in some measure be accounted reviewer in ^critical publication. On 
o , w len it is understood that, in the the commencement of the present war, 
purchase and sale cf bullion, stocks, his attention was forcibly struck with 
navy and exchequer Y>i Us, and in the the imperfections of our military 
of toreikn bills of ex- establishment, and he relinquished his 

* ^ S e » th e y have Ainually turned periodical engagements to become the 

m,i l° ns ro<>%ey. With re- author of a work of length, under the 
T:L t0 /lu rac A er ,i md . , ex ? In P^ the title of “ An Enquiry into the System 
tbe { ,0 Wsimds have been of Military Defence in Great Britain,” 
mora ornaments to society. It was published in 1806, in 2 vols.8vo. 
nieans i ?f princely magnifi- It exposed the defects of the volunteer 
eence, they are free from pride; and system, as well as of all temporary ex* 
J2 1 ' e ^kcral benfcvolencc, pedieuts, and asserted the superiority 

* * f 0 ^ €n f atlou ' * be these of a regular army. He was an advocate 

* S h as .hy no means been con- also for that most essential impiovo- 
f . < ; lr °^' ri P<? 0 pk*: The Ma- ment, a limited term of service. His 

, w y^. Humane next work was an 44 Inquiry into the 
i ty i! mA Mer chantable Xnstitu- Nature of Civil and Military Snbordi- 
( tions, have publicly expressed their nation,” in one vol. Hv^r This ifcn- 
Emir. ,♦ 0o ld * m,ds t 5 and, in publisWin is perhaps the 

.^^anc es, t hey have J>et*n /attest dtsqthsjtion which the subject 
,? d ? s patrons of has received. He now determined to 

lUcTJLl* 1 The esta- suspend his philosophical labours, and 

Wn •!*! J l€ i 9 obbrnicl s havp to turn his attention to works of narra- 

tiv*. He accordingly wrote “The 
fntV h ^ c b »vel>een admitted Lives of British Statesmen,” in one 
Vn vV mfrl r St ^ C A rC . P urb ¥ v <d. 4to. beginning with the life of 8ir 
lat ««<wnini- Thomas More. This work has' strong 
^liw 0 ^v W t ,eV S Lord Chan* claims on the public attention. The 
attd 80I ? e bls co ^ style is perspicuous apd unaffected; 
nf M 3 .P a r! y at tbe authorities are quoted for every state- 

Finsbury- »«ent of consequence, and a variety of 
$£!!•?• a ior 81 » whtch *?*• ** 0 }’ a! curious information relative to ‘the 

fmhi Gold- conduct of our public men is extracted 

Mai t*;.!* 1 . j *• v arn ^ m * b * s ^om.vohtminous records, and brought 
5ft tb s m krothe**, for th? first time before the public 

them LfVrW* denominated view. His political specimens were 

|? r -Jr it . tejnperate and liberal He did not 

t$ h 'W***°* hesitate to attach our national preju* 
Mr, Mac Diarnud, clergy* dicp m several respects, and hk mode 
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of doling it in tfie present work was woman languished several days, when 
sufficiently conclusive, as he not only she was relieved from her misery by 
by reference the source death. Mr. iieaviside had afforded 
of his information, but in disputed the deceased every assistance during 
points, generally quoted the words of her affliction* 

the author, or of the document on In St. Catharine's near the Tower, 
which he founded his decision. We the eccentric Moses Benjamin, who 
scarcely remember to have seen a more is said to have drank jn the course of 
satisfactory exposition of the state of his life upwaids of th r ce thousand 
literature, and of the progress of civil pounds worth of English gin. He 
liberty, during the 1 6th and ,17th cen- was remarkable as a mediator among 
tories than this work exhibits, and it wrangling people} always ready to bail 
alfords likewise a useful specimen of any one in distress, and generally 
political biography in regard* to the known by the name of Honest Ben** 
admixture of private anecdote with jamin. * 

public history. But unfortunately, he In Ngwcastle-street, Strand, Mr, 
was destined to enjoy for, a short time Thomas Bavley, better known as little 
only the approbation with which his Tommy, the Pot-Boy, in St* Mary’s 
work was received. His health, at all parish. Strand. He was in his 54th 
times delicate, received in November year, and had been forty years a pot- 
an irreparable blow in a paralytic hoy. The last twenty were spent at 
stroke, llis friends flattered them- the Fountain puWic-house, in New* 
selves that his youth would overcome castle-street, wbdre he died, after a 
this stroke, but their hopes were vain, week’s illness, during which time ha 
In February, a second attack deprived made a will, yequealbing 4001. the 
him of the use of his limbs, and he savings of for# years servitude, to a 
expired a few weeks afterwards. sister, whom |e had not seen for the 

In Clef ken well workhouse, aged 77, la s* twenty years of his life} who, 
William Paddock, pastry-cook. — He being iuformymif'the bequest, said* 
was well known for many years, being ** she did no#aHptit» but he ought to 
remarkable for singing convivial songs, have had roofd^inoucy," He was a 
at the public houses adjacent to the most faithful and trusty servant, 
two houses of Parliament, and being At the Prince of Wales’s Coffee- 
a choice spirit, always went by the house, Si^Narboro’ D’Actb, Bart, of 
name of My Soul. He was a compa- Knowlton, in Kent, and Colonel of 
nion of the late Charles Bannister, the East Kent Regiment of Militia, 
and also much noticed by the cele- At Hammersmith, m his 85th year, 
b rated, t liouah eccentric character, John Rice, Esq. a character miserable 
. He was much ad- and penurious. Mr. Rice was born in 
dieted to an Westminster, and having received a 

previous to his deatlv^^^h^ musical education, resolved to try 

course of one hour, what he facetiously tWfftrtSYie iu America. He sailed for 
called fire balls* no less than seventeen New York, wheic he settled, and got 
glasses of gin. an appointment as an organist. In 

In Evesham Buildings, Somers this situation, denying himself the 
Town, Mrs. Willis.— While sitting at common necessaries of life, lie accu- 
breakfast with an infant, the child inulated a considerable sum of money Y 
threw a part of the breakfast things off and returned to England. His habit 
the table, and Mrs. Willis, in hastily was that of the most indigent beggar, 
stooping to save them from breaking, and so deplorably miserable were his 
set fire to her head dress. Her cloath- garb and appearance, that lie was 
iag iyas instantly in a blaac, and she turned out or two lodgings he took, 
ran down stairs into Mr* W alter’* shop At length he obtained a room at a 
in this situation, and in the tifidst of glaaier’e shop near Marsham-street: 
her, alarm she retired back to bet where be was taken ill. He requested 
roonr, she was followed by the land- he might be decently doathed, and 
ford, who wrapped her in some bai?e, conveyed to Mr. Boyce, at Hammer* 
and extinguished the fire, but not qtffil smith, whose father he said waf Ida 
even her chemise was burnt. In this most intimate acquaintance, tie waa 
deplorable situation the unfortunate accordingly taken to the house of Mr. 
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S oyce, where be survived only a few his chamber, and the deceased ordered 
ays, After his death his will was the housekeeper to send him some_ 
opened, by which it appeared that he soda water, which he drank. 4k tkrfflT 
had bequeathed go, ooo/. to Mr. Bo vce, requested that he might not be d«- 
and 10,000/. to the Bishop of New tin bed, and ordered the servant not to 
Ynrlr? -tn Wr R*wr*i*’e c^rt/anf 1 /nmp to his aoartroent till he rutiiT the 


$50/. for the kindness she had shewn 
him, in afibtding him some temporary 
relief, when he called on her master, 
soon after his return to England. His 
visits, however, were nut encouraged 
by* Mr. Boyce, his appearance indi- 
cating the most abject distress and 
misery. When at his lodgings he 
slept on a heap of rags in which were 
secreted a quantity of foreign gold 
and silver coins, to ihe amount of ^QO/. 
The inhabitants of the neighbourhood 
in which he lived frequently gave him 
alms, which he accepted with the 
greatest Eagerness/ He is said to have 
died worth 40,000/. f 
James Pauli, Esq.XrThis gentleman 
so well known througv his connection 
with 8ir Francis Buroht, and his in- 
dependent conduct |n Parliament 
which led to that eveptf put ari end to 
bis existence on Friday the 15th, be- 
tween six a7.d sevenjlpthe evening at 
bis own house, No.$PPrmles-st.ieet,St. 
James Vsquare, bv cutting his throat, 
and otherwise lacerating himself. This 
rash act is understood to have been 
committed in consequences fa tem- 
porary insanity, occasioned by viri- 
ons disappointments both of a public 
and private natuic. It is said that he 
had sustained considerable losses at 
play, which, with habits of liberality 
approaching to profusion, greatly em- 
barrassed Rim. mL./wz+i. ■ 

On Saturday evening an inquisition 
was held before O, Hodgson, Esq. Co- 
roner of the county of Middlesex, on 
a view of. -the body of the deceased, 
who, it appeared, had teiminated his 
existence the prec eding day by cutting 
his th.oat. The Jqyy assembled at 
the residence oft the deceased, and 
having seeo‘the body; which remained 
in a bed chamber oir the second floor, 
' they proceeded to examine the do- 
mestics relative toMbe melancholy 
catastrophe, ft appeared from the 
Evidence of the butler and house- 
keeper, that .Mr. Pauli went out on 
Thursday night, and returned home 
(generally supposed from the Union) 
about five o'clock on: Friday morning. 
His butler and valet attended him to 


bell. About two o’clock, a Gentleman 
called at the house, who the servants 
understood to be General .Russell. He 
delivered a letter which was carried 
up to Mr. Pauli, and thfe servant came 
down without any answer. Between 
four and five o’clock General R. called 
again, and was introduced to Mr. Pauli 
rn his chamber. He remained a short 
time with the deceased, and went 
down alone, and let himself out (The 
convocation between Gen. R. and Mr* 
Pauli was not known, as Gen. R. was 
not present at the Inquest). Between 
five and six o’clock the housekeeper 
went upstairs with intention to make 
her masters fire, when she distinctly 
heard the deceased groan. In at- 
tempting to open his room door she 
found it locked within ; she had never 
known her master to lock his dooi be- 
fore; she then ran down and alarmed 
the butler, and the v went into the room 
adjoining the chamber of the deceased* 
In this room a door opened into the 
deceased’s chamber, which they found 
unlocked. On going in, the deceased 
appeared lying on the bed undressed 
with his arm and head leaning on a 
vash-hand stand at the ikht foot of 
the bed, his tlnoat was cut in a dread- 
ful manner, and the floor w^rnvrcd 
bv a profusion of blood razor 'vckfP' 
founfcjwycbjrr?^®^® have fallen 
4$Sfn1 hislm hand, with which it was 
evident he had inflicted the wound jn 
his threat, beginning under the right 
< ar, The deceased was not quite dead, 
but speechless and insensible. The 
butler lifted the deceased, laid him at 
length on the bed, and immediately 
went for burgeon Brodie, of ttackville- 
street. When Mr. Brodie arrived the 
deceased was dead. On examination 
of the body he found the wind pipe 
nearly severed, and three wounds in- 
flicted on his right arm with a sur- 
geoq>*lanc*t, which was found be- 
tween the bedding and the wash-hand 
stand. The wounds on his arm, in 
the opiniop of Mr. Brodie, would not 
have occasioned his death. Mr. Brodie 
further mentioned, that he had at- 
tended Mr. Pauli during bis long id- 
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ness, and that lie had observed an 
alteration in his intellects, to which 
the act he had com- 
mitted. 

Mr. Slower, Mr. Pauli’s Solicitor, 
9 tated, that he had lately observed a 
great alteration in the conduct and 
behaviour of the deceased. M r. Pauli 
had frequently called at his Office to 
cou>u It with him on his affairs, and 
notwithstanding he (Mr. Moper) ad- 
vised him on every occasion for the 
best, Mr. Pauli obstinately refused to 
accede to his advice, and maintained 
opinions injurious to his own interest. 
Verdict — Lunacy . 

GALLANT ACTION. 

Childers Sloop or War.— T he 
following is C apt.- Dillon’s statement 
to the Admiralty, who have signified 
their high approbation of hi> conduct, 
as well as that of all his officers and 
crew, by official letter, and conferred 
on hnn the rank ot Post Captain: 

JAitht 1 Sth March 1808. 

** Sir, — l have the honour to ac- 
quaint you, that on the 14th iust. at 
four P. M. when standing in for the 
coast of Norway, a sail was discovered 
in- shore, and, on seeing us, appeared 
to be seeking a port in safety. We 
instantly gave chase, with a fresh 
hreeie from the castwaid. As ,\ve 
neared her, she wa<* hauled amongst 
the rocks, out of our sight, to take 
she lter in the small port of Midbe. 
^xrtlfPSltx m ber of boats came 
out to her ;< l sunr» n «*^with 

the intention' of lemoviftifTier caftfi 
1 dispatched Mr, Wilson, acting mas- 
tc», a< cotnpanied by Mr. Knight, mate, 
with the cutter well .armed, to bring 
her outj the jolly boat was also sent 
with Mr. M 4 Nicholl, gunner, and Mr. 
Le Neve, purser, who volunteered his 
services. This duty was performed 
by Mr. Wilson, with the utmost gal- 
lantry j for when mixing with the 
boats, they were dispersed in ail di- 
rections, leaving him at liberty to 
hoard the vessel, in doing which he 
was opposed by the inhabitants with 
m usque try, whilst others hurled down 
stones upon our men from the top of 
the precipice, under which she lay 
secured: however, she was carried 
without any loss, to the astonishment 


an encreasing multitude, who# 
ciowded ttygetheton the surrounding 
heights. She Is a galliot (name tuv* r 
known, her crew having deserted) 
with onlv part of her cargo, consisting 
principally of oil and fhh. 

“ Scarcely had the galliot hove in 
sight from under the rocks, when a 
large brig was obterveft coming out of 
Hitteroe. He bore down on us with 
confidence, indicating a vessel of 
force, and apparently with the design 
of rescuing the prize. About si&, W 
got upon our weather beam, and judg- 
ing him to be within the reach of.our 
guns, I s$nt a challenge, by firing a 
shot over him. He hauled hisrwind 
dose, and kept in shore. Finding he 
would not join us, I made sail for the( 
purpose of bringing him to action;' 
which soon commenced at half 
shot range, distanVfrom the shore half 
a mile, pacing e:/:h other on different 
tacks. When /c icccived our first 
broadside, he c/ught fire forward, and 
had we been closer at the moment, to 
profit by his confusion,! have no doubt 
of the result. He kept so near the 
land, that he was. held from our view,’ 
so that we could onlv be guided in our 
fire by the flash of his guns, and were 
also, from this circumstance, prevent- * 
cd weathering him. We continued 
engaging >im in this manner for t‘«ree 
hour*, but found he hud a decided 
advantage over us. Jhe Dane was a 
man of war, well appointed in every 
respect, carrying long 18-pounders, 
and seemingly had taken fre.,b courage 
after a few of our broadsides, as if 
9 / our inferiority to him in 
weight of metal, the Childers bearing 
only twelve-pounder carronades; lat- 
terly, his guns were so well directed, 
that every shot did us mischief, par- 
ticularly between wind and water. 
Observing, that nothingcould be done 
whilst he kept so near bis own port, 
from whence he might at pleasure 
draw fresh supplies of men, i con- 
ceived the plan of enticing him out to' 
sea, where the contest would be more 
equal, by giving us an opportunity df 
forcing him ‘to close action, which bf 
had hitherto so rejieatcdly Avoided* 
In order to effect this, I stood out under 
easy sail. It was some time before Ft 
relished the idea of following ttft; btj# 
in the end he did so. At n, he w$* 
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about fluff mil<»s off the land. I set it proper to return to this anchorage 
the courses and tacks, intending to with iriy prize, ' lam, fee. 
weather him. As we approached,' the , W. H, BittuwT 

wind unfortunately headed m, and Rear-Admiral Va*hon t fyc. 
foiled'our attempt I therefore passed P.S.— - We could not po**iby asccr- 

midcr his lee, as close as it could be tain the number of guns on board the 
done, without touching, and poured Dane, but having measured his length, 
round and grape upon his decks, which in wbic;h he had considerably the ad 
I imagine did the Dane much damage, vantage of u% we are all of opinion, 
for we distinctly heaid the groans of that he had, at least, nine ports on a 
'the wounded; his guns also did us side 5 the shot on board us weigh Sd 
material injury, most of his shot taking pounds. 

us between wind and water; and when , — 

on the point of renewing the battle, it The Windsor C asi t is Packet. 
proved impossible. In the mean time, — The subscriber? to the Fund for 
the enemy lacked, and made sail to rewarding Captain Rogers and the 
regain the shore, and we shortly after Crew of the Windsor Cattle Packet, 
lost sight of him. I was mortified that for their gallant defence against a very 
our situation would not admit of our superior force, (See p. 171 ,) which 
pursuing the enemy. We had five they aftcrw aids captured, have met at 
•feet water in the hold, the magazine Lloyd’s Goffoe-house to apportion the 
afloat, thv lower mdets wounded, bow- money collected for that purpose, 
sprit and main masY badly, and the when the same was divided in the 
pumps increasing on\m in such a way, shares mentioned incite proceedings 
as to make it doubtnil wlrether we of that meeting. Mr Bird, of* Bir- 
sliouM he able to preuent our vessel rningham, and Mr. Divui, of llatton- 
sinkiug under us. I11 this portion, Garden, attended to piesent Captain 
we bore up to secure our prize, with Rogers with a very elegant and superb 
tl*e only satisfaction left of having Sword, from a few Gentlemen of that 
'drove a mail of war, of much superior town, who felt am! knew how to ;>p- 
force, off the field of action, which we preciate his merit. The Captain re- 
1 ept during the space of six hours, in ceived it and his proportion of the 
ifu; very on; ranee of his own harbour, subscription with becoming modesty, 

** I therefore trust, that (when the and expressed his gratitude for the 
above particulars are ?eei* in their kindness shewn to him and to his crew, 
proper light, it will be found that, who he was convinced would, when- 
althougb not successful in capturing ever an opportunity occurred, shew 
the enemy, the Childers has supported their sense of the oh figat io ns, con ferred 
the glory of the navy, and the honour on them, by a steady re 1 Wref*' 
of the British flag. I am happy to cr t i 1 e i 1 King and 
foy* i his opportunity of testifvp^he.^^Tinh^ appeared, the Pa- 

spirited cobdoct of my hirst Li cute- triotic Fund had voted Papt. Rogers 
uunt, Mi. Edmond*, as well as the a handsome piece of Plate, value loo 
other officers and crew, who on this guineas, and tjiat the Merchants of 
occasion behaved with that deter- Liverpool had presented him with a 
mined courage, which at all times dis- Silver Cup of the value of GO/. The 
tingitkbes the bravery of English Post-Masters General are deserving of 
seamen. Mr. Drummond and Mr. the highest praise for their early at- 
Gordon, pilots, deserve much praise, tention to the sen ices of this young 
for the able manner in which they Officer, by appointing him to the 
oqnducted u» among the rocks. The command of a Packet. Their conduct 
Acting carpenter, Mr. Mason, has ren- cannot fail to make a great impression 
dered himself worthy of his appoint- upon the public mind We are happy 
ment, by his ability in stopping the to find %1 the subscription ds not closed, 
shot- holes. — Not beipg able to keep at and we hope the country will feel the 
sea, from the nature of our leaks ahd necessity of- blowing further pecu- 
wou nded masts, I could not put into niarv rewards uh those brave trie 11, as 
execution the remaining part of your it cannot fail to excite others to folios* 
orders— have in consequence, judged their spirited example. 
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FOREIGN EVENTS. appear, tilt law will be continued in 

France. force - ■ 

JTff Jews.— By a decree of the 17th The Jews of Bourdcaux, gf theGi* 
of this month (March) his majesty has ronde, and at Landes having given 
ordered the execution of the measures no cause fur coin plaint, are uotsi$b* 
detei mined on at Paris Jft December ject to the above regulations. 

List, respecting the Jews. Every Jew * spain. 

who wishes to settle in France or Italy, AhKcation of the King of Spain. 
jinM give three months previous no- We have received soane further kn* 
tire to the neaivst Consistory. There portant accounts from Spain. $<*Mi 
is to he a central Consistory at Parts; after the extraordinary events of the 
each Consistory is to have a Grand 18th, of Match, the unfortunate King 
Rabbi, ole ted by K V> Notables. '1 he was prevailed upon, or rather com* 
Rahim of the Leonal Consistory me polled, to abdicate his throng, which 
to have a salary of tiono fiancs; those was instantly ascended by his Sou, Urn 
of the (’ousistotal Synagogue 3000 ; Prince o£ Asturias, and the new Mo* 
and the other Rabbis ate not to have narrh was proclaimed by the .title of 
less than 1000 fiancs, Fctdinand Vl I- 12c ipimediately is* 

Another Imperial Decree, dated sued a Piodamation to the People, in* 
the 17th, annuls all obligations for forming them ol his accession to the 
loans made by Jews to minors, without Throne, and assuring them that the 
the sanction of their guardians; to army of his ally the Emperor of F ranee* 
married women, without the consent had entered his k/gdom, uj.on prin- 
of their husbands ; or to military men, cipics the most/fr jendlv t<> !i$ in- 
wi thou t the authority of their superior tcrcsts, and theie of the people, the 
officers. Billsgrautcd by Fjcrxksub- sole object of jfis good ally being K> 
jjects to Jews, cannot be demanded, guard the poitfe of “• pain against the 
unless (beholders prove that full va- designs of the Englih. Tile French,, 
lire was given without any fraud. All we unde i stand, had entered Madrid, 
debt# accumulated by interest above The Ptince <yf Peace, us we hav" ai- 
h per cent, are to be reduced by the ready stated, had Hod, and his pit* 
f 'units of Law. If the interest grow- pwy had been seized and confiscated, 
ing on the capital, exceed I ft per cent, Hu brother, though considered tp 
t he contract ih to bo declared usurious, have beO*i f *tnorhdl) wounded in (life 
After the 1st of July next, no Jew affair of the 19th, and stated in some 
will he allowed to trade without a pa-* accounts tv* have been killed oft the 
lent, renewable annually. This pa- spot, was not de.Jl, lftj't his recovery 
tent the Prefects are not to grant to was deemed extremely doubtful. 

. vr^^Vdividval, until he produces a Bouideaux paper 6 f (he 1st installs, 
e’en iff cate of UisStlw.r'eler, testifying contains the Pioclamauoft relative to 
that he is no usurer. Kcrvrew not &€> ;thc airdirotion of the Throne of Splits 
tually domiciliated iu the Departments unfortunate ’Charles, and tints’ 

of the Upper and Lower Rhine, can be accession of his Soft, under the title <of 
admitted to a domicile there. In the Ted in and Vlf. According to the 
other Departments* the Jews cannot French * papers, die Prince, of Peat^e 
be allowed to settle, except upon the was found in a garret ih his own ho u^, 
'condition of their purchasing rural where he had beeti secreted tfrirty~<%: 
property, and abandoning commerce, hour#. The new king was ftotaf Mi- 
The Emperor may, however, grant drill when the distil r ban ces took platt. 
to individuals exceptions from this Oft his ascending the throne, h t <le- 
law. The Jews of the.Conscripiion termined on the removal of the Wal- 
are required to perform personal ser- loon Guards, Who had theretofore Wirti 
vice, and are not allowed to find sub- atatfoticdnfcout thCpemoft of the king; 
stitutes. These regulations are to .con- they Were to be replaced by othm 
tiTHie during ten years, in the hope more ff roily attached to the preset^ 
that after thin period there will be no .measures. The unhappy Chatie*; tfti 
dtftwewee between the moral charac- abdicating the throfte, assigned ds Si 
ter of tfee Jews and other dtitceus of reason “ his itttUttt atidtfo 

the empire, if the contrary i boo Id tmcxs&t/ if a ckmige mtiitobfa* 
UwiYtHfAL Mag. Voi.. IX* s V 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


HAMPSHIRE. 

rr^HE HampshtreDispensarv. — 
JL We have authority to announce 
what an establishment under this title 

„..:n A <1.. I 1 ...xt_ ho Ln 


J. P. Grant, Esq. of Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, London, who lately canvassed 
the borough of Grimsby, has gene- 
rously presented to the committee for 
ercctimr a new market-house in that 


at a very moderate expence ; particu- ”-’T“ 

larly to those individual in the middle handsome style 


ranks of life, whose industry places 
them above charitable relief, but who 
are ill able to defiay the customary 
charges of such assistance. The ar- 
rangements of the medical depart- 
ment, terms, and every other particu- 
lar relating to this establishment will 
be published in the course of the pre- 
sent month. V 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

A meeting of the habitants of the 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Died'] At an advanced age, Sir 
Tien ry Grev, Hart. He was the elder 
brother of’thc late Earl Grey, and 
uncle to the present: he was never 
married. By his death Earl Grey be 
comes possessed of estates to the value 
of 37,0001. per annum, besides a for- 
tune for each of his younger children, 
lie has also left large legacies to each 
of his lordship’s brothers and sisters; 
and luis made all his old servants corn- 


city of Lincoln has bc|^n lately held at fortable for the remainder of then 
the Guildhall, to take. into considera- lives. Sir Henry Grey was quite the 
tion certain clauses of the new bill, country gentleman, residing on his 
which, at a meeting held a few days paternal estates, and seldom coming 
before at Sleaford, was proposed to be to London. Of course, the events ot 
laid before Parliament for improving a retired life, the administration ot jus- 
the navigation of the river Witham. tice in a provincial district, or even 
The wish of the meeting appeared to 
be, to obtain a complete agd open na- 
vigation to the sea forecasting vessels ; 
and to effect that purpose it seemed to 
be intended tv propose that the lock 
designed to he ei ected at W ashingbro* 
should be about twenty feet wide, in- 
stead of sixteen and a half, aud that 


the occasional hospitalities of howick 
could not supply much diversity for 
the biographer. The possessions ol 
the Greys in Northumbeihind, next 
to those of the present Duke, and 
those of the late Earl o/Dcrweut water, 
row vested in the crowi, arc thfe4a.;ga : - 
est in the- he family ot 


the grand sluice at Boston should rov, have had manors 

enlarged to corresponding appertaining to it from the Norman 

A difficulty, however, not easily to be conquest till the present period. They 
removed, seems to exist, namely, the are of Norman extraction; and their 
want of sufficient space for such ves- ancestors, it sefems, followed the for- 
selsto pass at high water under the tunes of the Duke, sometimes distin- 
iron bridge at Boston, the arch of it guished by the epithet of William the 
having beet* laid very flat, on account bastard, and sometimes by that of the 
of the relative situation of the street, conqueror.— — At Morpeth, in hi& 
ft being thought necessary by the 89th year, R. Roddam, Esq. of Rod- 
meeting to take the opinion of an dam, in Northumberland* senior Ad- 
able engineer on sonic points connect- miral of the Red. 
ed with their design, the tweeting was wales. 

adjourned. The situation of Lincolu Dkd. 1 At Fcstioidg, in Carmarthen- 
fertttstde is doubtless a commanding shire, an honest Welch farmer, who 
tut; it might be, of mighthave been, was 106 years of age, and had been 
made a river port, partakingof some of three times married. By his first wile 
'ibt advantages of Boston ; and at some be had thirty children j by his second, 
'future time it will yet probably be* tenj by his third, four; and by two 
ajjtftteon% l tonoubines, seven. His youngest son 
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was eigl»ty-onc years younger, than the character of departed worth,' than vo~ 
oldt •st; and eight hundred persons, Ititnes written on the subject ccruld 
descended from him, attended the fu- possibly convey. Dr. Banett was it* 
neral. the 86th year of his age, for forty-sijif 

Ireland. 3 ears of which he was the faithful* pas*, 

I)fed.J Near Cullybackcy, Martha tor of that parish. Though deeply 
Hannah, aged 196 years. She was conversant in the best stores of liter**' 
born near Du nganuon: told the writer tore, innate modesty veiled the wide 
of this she remembered to have heard range of his acquisitions *, for, hum* 
the shots fired in an engagement that ble and unassuming, he obtruded not 
took place there in the tear 1690; and his opinions with that ah of authority 
that she carried the victuals to the to which their merit entitled them* 
m.isom and carpenters who built Cul- but adorned justness of sentiment by 
Ivbackey meeting-house in 1797, she delicacy of application. Some people 
bring then 4.5 years of age. Site was imagined that the dean was possessed 
married when she was an old maid, of money l but those who thought so 
never had children, enjoyed a constant did not follow his steps into the man* 
state of good health utotil a few days sions of misery and distress ; if they 
before her death. She was a little had, their coders would belike his-—' 
woman, measured last year four feet destitute of a single guinea ! And— 
«e\en inches. Divine Reflection !— their reward, like' 

At his house, in Chapel-lane, En- hi*, would he Heaven! His remains 
nis the Rev. Doctor James Barrett, were conveyed to Ij4oniclift for inter - 
titular dean of Killaloe, &c.— A cha- ment. 

racter as near perfection as the lot of On Tuesday, April 19, at Moira 
humanity admits of. For upwards of House, Dublin, diea, Elizabeth, Conn- 
half a century he continued to shew tess Dowager of Moira, and Baroness* 
to the world w bar a clergyman ought Hungerfoid in tfer own right, be. tig 
to be, and how much real good a heiress to her brother, the lute E*n I of. 
hearty lmer of mankind may do in Huntingdon. Her ladyship was in her 
that station, it domestic disquietude 76th year. At the age of twenty, she 
annoyed any of his Hock, the daemon became the third wife of the late Karl 
was subdued by the precepts he in- of Moira.and mothei to his two dan gh- 
stilled, and the morality which lie in- tors, the late/ Countess of Mountcashel 
culcated. The writhing* of disease and Lady Catherine Homy. The 
were mitigated by the balm ofhisdi- countess bad a numerous family, of 
vine counsels, and poverty nefer ap- whom now survive, Ann, Counters of 
plied to him in vain: indeed, a prin- Aylesbury 5 Francis, Earl of Moira? 
c;parf~part of his life was sedulously John Theophilus; Selina, (Countess of* 
employed to discoftr the hovel of Granard; ami Ladv Charlotte Haw- • 
wretchedness, or the mansion of rni*'»don. ^ Some vears back Moira-bouse * 
serv, there to administer that comfort wns^fic ’"favourite seat of taste and' 
and relief which it seemed to be the splendour. The first fancy bail ‘in 
leading feature of his character to dis- Ireland was given by the late cou rttess, 
pense. Under his protecting influ- who had rooms fitted up hi thp Turk* 
ence, youth found an asylum from ish stile, at great e:* pence, for the oe* 
viceand wretchedness, and was trained casion. “In her the ingenious artist ' 
up in the paths of virtue and of truth, and distressed merit always found a v 
The shivering mendicant was prepared most libera! patroness, and her great 
to meet the scarify of approaching income was spent in acts of clfarht 
winter through his bounty and his in- and unbounded liberality, that will 
fluence: and now, alasi the tears of make her ladyship’s death an irrepaia- 1 
the sons and daughters of atHiction, ble loss to the poor of Dublin, as Well 
bowed down with a double weight of as those who daily participated of her ' 
anguish, embalm his sacred memory, splendid board. A lady of the most. 
Upon his decease, the shops were alt uncommon endowments heiself, vtjN 
closed, and business completely at* a tue and genius were a I wavs pat# ports 
stand in Ennis, whilst the general to her table. The Earl of Moira wifi" 
gloom, which sat on every cou ate- receive a considerable addition to his 
Hgtice, more forcibly pourtrayed the fortune by this event 

9 YS 
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The oM Spanked w*g instant i» 
At Buenos A ''W, Lieutenant Co- fyis enouiriee for the safety of the 
lone! Kington, of the 6th tegiment of Colonel's wound; and, though p res* rd 
©regnoas* This officer, having ad- by him to receive a sum of money for 
vanceda considerable way into the, his great humanity and tendernesf, he 
town <>f Ipieno* Ayres, cm tfie morning could not be prevailed upon to accept 
the 5th of duly, received a musket- the least pecuniary reward, yet by no 
ball through his right leg, which oc- means in affluent c ire urn stances, 
casioncd him. to foil, whilst cheering General I >iniers* generous behaviour 
animating his regiment to follow continued after the Colonel’s de* ea f e, 
him, a^d endeavouring to take two on the 2$d of duly. He directed the 
pieces of cannon opposed to them in body to be removed to the Viceroy's 
♦fee centre of the street. Refusing any palace, and there to he in *tate till the 
assistance from his men to carry him interment. The funeral was conducted 
off, he desired they would march for- after the English manner *. General 
ward, and do their duty under the Linier* and-all the principal military 
brave and much lamented Captain officers and civil magistrates attended, 
Burrell, who received a mortal Wound, with four regiments of Infantry to fire 
In the mean time, the Colonel con- over the grave. A tablet, with a suit- 
trived to remove from the centre into able inscription, was otdeied by the 
one of the cross sheets, and there re- General to be placed over the remains 
Joined till the Carabineers had been of the deceased, 
oruered to retrea^ when the enemy To hear that this gallant voung hero, 
advanced, and used him in a most cut off in the prime of life, received 
brutal manner. Tlfev were upon the such maiked attention, and peri- 
point of diapatcfeingVhim with their cuced every comfort from hb enemies, 
bayonets, had not an old Spaniard in his last moments, must be highly 
rushed from his bous& and, thi owing gratifying to, his afflicted widow, the 
his cloak over* the Colonel, and his Marchioness of Clamicarde, his icla- 
person between him and b i* v country- tions, and numerous friends. And 
inen, beseechod them to JAiare his life, should another expedition to South 
•and not take advantage or a fallen foe. America prove more fortunate than 
The old man thep dragged him the last, his brave countrymen may 
ixqtp bis. house, and* having bound up have an opportunity of convincing 
bis wound, laid him on Hi! own b^d, the enemy they aie not to be outdone 
and' watched him during the* day and iu» generosity and humanity, the giand 
night with the tendei nc$a of a parent : dvaracteristlc of ft if British nation 
be had bim conveyed, on the 6th, to t Suddenly, Christian VIL King 
the citaclcl, ^ here General Li niers or- of Denmark. We was boin fm-the 
tiered every possible attention to be 2$Kh of January*^ Tlik In the year 
paid to his wounded prisoner. The^i768, he was 'married to the Princess 
General told the Colonel, a rc?ftUitft*ot Carolina Matilda, sister of our mo- 
*b*a (Mrs. O'Gormon) had offered to narch. The unfortunate history of that 
accommodate one of the wounded of- princess, owing,, it* is* gene 1 ally sup- 
beers at her own bouse, and requested *pose<L to the eftmity 'other step-mo- 
be would be removed to her dwelling, tb$r, has long been a subject ot regret 
where he vould have g very posri hie in, this country.* The late hing of 
care tyken of his wound. la this bos- Denmark came* to England in the year 

J ritabie mansion the Colonel lay i*evcu- 1767, and was received .with every 
tiff* days Icfoie bis dissolution, re-' possible demonstration of respect by 
caving* from, the U nds of his kind all rank® of people. Soon after his 
boatcis® and lun* relation? f all kinds of return to Don mark, his facakies, 
nourishment and medicine, directed which’ were never bright, sunk into a 
by the ’faculty. General timers at- decay* which wholly unfitted him for 
ffended him daily, and visited him ah the duties of his situation, and his 
be£ir^ he reiked to rest^-He kingdom has ever since beeu governed 
jthewedas much interest for the Co- under his naiwv wit boat the least 
jtonki® safety a®, be -could hav# done chance that he would he able to m- 
jprbis own son sUqaUoa suhjo Kkrayol function®. 


sail 



ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES. 

March: *h, to April $3, ISOS, inclusive 
tP\trn(ted f am the l An don Gazette J— — The Solicitors' Xames ate detteeen Pktenttodf* 


A XFORDI T. TolnlUhreet, haber- 
dasher, (Mason, St Michael'* alley) 
Kukw .1 and H Merton, ctrttoa-spm-, 
ncrs, ( H ml, king's Kant h walks) Bober 
S S >utlns irk, unholsienw, ( l? lha, Harton- 
garl n) Vaitlat J Whiiecross-street, 
\u)>1 imrrlun (Pullen, Fore- street) 
Bik rG 1 it hi Id, spirit merchant, (Hstob, 

( *\th nne-rour ) Bull J Kingston, Lie 
ol Wiglu, coin d*alei, (Gilbert, Newport) 
Bolt m 1 L«u <rtc»n 1 i fie, dealer and chap- 
ii) m, (hairl s Ma le Inn) Bran W 
J>ovt.r, tmtxher, ( W< bh, KotJUtoue) Bar- 
bu R 0> foicl street, \ weU»r, (Wilde, 
TV *muck squ ir ) Beale J Camberwell, 
nnthonn i ai ins rumui* maker, (Surrnan, 
Ci old i-«?qu r i Boncher W Birming 
ham, toj-nukcr, (kmd rUy and Co Gray's 
Inn) 

( olet Mamb ill, wooLtapler, (Tabour- 
dm, Argyle stiet ) Co e K Bristol, hat- 
mant* k u mrer, t Andrews, Clare -fa rect). 
1 ockrih W Stall mgborough, salesman, 
(low nd s and Co Red - Lion - square) 
Chitt m T lhtji Ilolborn, cork cotter, 

< Asp nail, Q alitj-couit) Connolly «J 
Mane he ter, lm*n-mercbant, (Milne and 
and Co Temple), CadakcJ G Stepney, 
(V tdiiigham, Un on s eit) Clarke R-D 
Ware ham, linen draper, (Blamlford, King’s 
Bench walks) Crockett T Oxford, de tier, 

( Rost md Co (bay's Inn square) C ham- 
jm n f Beech stun t, boot-maker, (H igden 
A C o l timers* lull, l ondon wall) Croose 
G 1 ursO It, Hereford, dealer m cattle, 
(Gi gory, Clement’s Inn) Chtppemlafl 
1 St MartniVlane, upholsterer, (Burges*!, 
Cur/on street) < ottonT Cofiilnll, stock.- 
broki t, ( Wiuter and Cq StoithuiVline) 

Hand W W hucba ven, m nsl m-m an ufac- 
turer, ( Wordswoith, Stuplt Inn ) Hand J 
Kirby Stephen, banker, (Bouwliilon and 
Co 1 ittle Frid»iy-stree\) Dinwiddle W 
Manchester, insurance-broker, (Dennetts 
and Co KingVArnn-j'wl) Davies H. 
Bernai ‘-str et, suldlcr, ( UeyttokU, Castle- 
street) Denham S BertnomLey-street, 
tailor, (Hurst, Lad-laue) Delannay A. 
R L Blakebj, djer, (Swale, Great Or- 
raond-sticct) 

Fvans J Monmouth, Saddler, (Pugh, 
Bernard streu) Unott G Liverpool, 
mci chant, (Will amson, Liverpool) 

lent on l 4 Sheffield^ merchant, (%ke* 
•nd Co Newiu*). 

Gteen J Kingston - upon - Huff* fca- 
dv&sur, (LUis, JCu#Mte*-«reet) 


H Great Coram - street, broker, 
(Isaacs, Mitre-court) Hartman 1 Liven- 
pool, banker, (Rbchsjtock, St Mildred V 
eoort). Hu) es W M inchtster, victualler, 
(Jlli$, Curtitor-sueet) Hun mgton T 
Watford, <ahco primer, (Penning* and Co 
Cheat Blurt lane). Herron G Btrmondsgy- 
street, fell monger, (Hea wood. Old City 
Clumbers) Hatton J Lymm, butcher* 
(Willis, Warnford- court) Hulhert 3 
Bristol, spap bod r, v fewer t, K in gV Bench- 
walk,) ililU FotmUin-pUce, flour- 
factor. (Hester, Lincoln's Jn») Hetifltr- 
son W Paternoster row. draper, ( Adams, 
Old Jewry) 

Ireland J L H*gh-»treet, Shewhnh, 
cheesemonger, (Clutton,8t Thomas street ) 
JefFeuon U and Dickinson W. Kuigstm 
upou-Hull, wooiku-draptrs, (Llks Cw»- 
si tor-street) * 

Lev) J J Aldgate, f«*thcr-mnclvtnt, 
(Gatty and Co Angel cour*) Loat It 
Long acre, ironmonger, (Jenmngs and Co 
Great SI tire laue) Lauson W St ( a 
thermeN-street^tscuit-bakc r, ( No) , Mm 
cing lane) Lardoer R Newton-Popple- 
foid, worsttd-ipumei, (Oak! 7, MartuiN- 
lane) 

Mould H Winchester, cabinet-maker, 
(Ware,Blackman-<»trcet) Morgan S. and 
Morlgy M M York - si rwt, hop - factors. 
(Aliock add Co York street) MachanG 
Huddersfield, grocer, (H etcher and Co 
Il>de-streei) M* im M Htghgate, deale t, 
(Field, Biehmond-buiiAt gs) M‘Lean b 
Tower-strea, mere haul, (Colima and Co< 
Spitaj square) 

Neve .T Birmingham, linen-draper, 
(yidSerley and Co Griy f # Inn) 

Drd W and Fwbmk 3 Monkwear- 
mouth-Shore, medcars, 1 Swain and Co 
Old Jewry) Ogden C Haworih, worsted 
»aauu£a<iturer, (Kvans, T ha vies Inn) 

Perkuv C. Swansea, shop-keeper, 
(Field, Friday street) VettigrewJ Liver- 
pool, mariner, ( W indie, John * street, 
Bedfocd-tow). < FferbH J Samtgate, car- 
pentor, (Jackson, Grav'a Imi )* Fuller D. 
Cannon <t»eet -weMt, Ratcliff- Highway, ma- 
riner, (AspiruU, Quaht) court) Bar- 
tmgton, W Manchester, mouey-senvener, 
(Hurd, loner Temple) 

Rhodes E Leeds, confer, (Bame, 
Cheneeff4to»e<>. Bodge M Okmeester, 
tatmec, (Cfefe on, Etcchetpter 
feodfem Jfeeclipeft, cthse * rplimer , 
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(Edge, Inner Temple). Renfroe T. Fal- 
mouth, cordwainer, (Shephard and Co. 
Bedford-row)* Roy land? T. J, Princcs- 
streer, barge-builder, (Benton, Union- 
street). 

Smith R. Cross-street, Wilderness-row, 
dealer in oil, (Stratton, Shoreditch), Sa- 
vory G Southwark, victualler, (Evans, 
Kennington cross) Sams S. Ba<bwick, 
SUtionei, (Edmunds, Exchequer Office). 
Shyrtn J. Bow, whitesmith, (Harding, 
Primrose street). Sr ovens R. Percivul- 
street, silk dyer, (Wilson, Devonshire- 
nreet), Steven* G. jun. Bedford, grocer, 
(To^nshend, Staple Inn). Smith (J. 
Wamford court, merchant, (Dawes, Angel- 
court). Shaw ford W C Alba^nv, con- 
fectioner, (Field', Richmond - buildings). 
Staniforth S. Radford, Nottingham, joiner, 
/Bleasedale and Co. New Inn). Steele 
W. Brentford, linen-draper, (Dawes, 
Angel- court). Singer N. P. Westbury, 
common-brewer, (Ellis, Hatton garden).' 
SecJdon r f. Salford, \tc mailer, (Ellis, Cur- 
sitor-street). ^ 

Travis R. Manchester, silversmith, 
(Foulkes and Co. Gray’s Inn). TWcr S.' 
Bridgewater, inn-keeper, (Blake and Co. 


CookVeourt). Tyson J. Liverpool, tal- 
low-chandler, (Aviaon, Liverpool) TytLr 
G. Hounsditch, tdopseller, (Collins and 
Co Spitui-sqnare) Twuricliff J, Rep- 
ton, draper, (Hurst, Lad-lane). To use G. 
Lloyd's Coffee-house, underwriter, (Kear- 
sey, Rishop«5gTte Within). Taylor J. 
Salford, vicualler, (Willis, Wamford 
court). Taylor T. Liverpool, tea-deulu, 
(Avison, Liverpool) 

Williams B. I.iverpool, linen and wool- 
len-ctraper, (Biackstock, St MiidredV 
town). Whitehead I\ Stockport, cottoti- 
merchant, f Willis, Warnfo.d - court). 
Wrights. Leeds, victualler, (Edmund*, 
Exchoquer Office of Pleas). Wilkinson R. 
Manchester, insurance-broker, (Dennetts 
and Co. King’s Arms-yard).* WinthamG. 
Adingham, drover, (Kxley and Co. Fur- 
niralV Ir»n). Winter W. aud Hay T. F. 
Long-acre, lacemen, (Allen, Bridge-street) 
Wright B. Birmingham, factor, (Webb 
ar<d Co -Birmingham) Whitehead J. 
Stockport, victualler, (Edmunds, Exche- 
quer Office of Pleas). Watkinson S. Li- 
verpool, brush- manufacturer^ (Blackstock, 
St. MildredVcourt). 


PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER WORKS/ 
and BREWERY SHARES, &c. &rc. 

April 21, 1808. 

Hope ditto ditto, \l. per Share prem. 

Rock Life Assurance, b.y, to Is. prem. 

East Loud. Water works, 55/.to60/. preot 
West Middlesex ditto, 1 Hgs. prem. 

South Loudon ditto, 56/. to 60/. pi cm. 
Golden-lane Brewery, 7.5/. per share. 
Southwark ditto, 20 1. ditto. * 

London Institution, 8 bgs. per share 
Commercial Road, 116/. per share. 

Eagle Insurance, hs. per share prem. 


London Dock Stock, 1 10/. per Cent. 
East-lndia ditto, 120/. ditto. 

W«st4ndia ditto, 1471. ditto. 

Commercial Dock Shares, 126/. ditto. 
Grand Junction Canal, 92/. per share. 
Grand Surrey ditto, 60/. ditto. 

Imperial Fire Insurance, 11/. per cent, 
prem. 

Globe Fire and Life ditto, 111/, per cent* 
Albion ditto ditto, 01. per cent. prem. 


L. Wolfe and Co* Canal> Dock, 4* Stock Brokers. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

T HE wheats, and spring crops of every description, look well, and are in waut 
of nothing but warm and seasonable weather, with genial showers. Tim spring 
sowing is in geiteval finished, and the seed gut in after the best possible manner ; the 
lauds working as kindijras has ever been known. The fallows dre in excellent 
order. 

llie sen fifty of cattle-food has been severely fehc during this extreme cold and 
backward spring; and, unless a great change take place very soon, the relief from 
grass will bq late indeed* Accouut* from the North, and from- Scotland, are dis- 
tressing; the snow, in many parts, lies- deep upou the ground, and cattle-food so * 
scarce, and the stocks of cuttle- large* that the consequences may be mo* serious. 

The northern farmersapdgraziers, whotiave taken fauns at the iateenorna/us rents* . 
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from four to .seven and eight pound* per acre, must certainly be, under the present 
eircumstances of the times, in ft most critical situation. 

Accounts continue extremely favourable of the thousand-headed cabbage, the seed 
of which is sold by Gibbs, Piccadilly. It has been of infinite service, where, Cul- 
tivated, during this distressing season ; and, as it resists the frosts, will doubtless 
succeed in the climate of Scotland. In Norfolk, it has produced heads of great weight* 
and a yard in diameter .—It gives several crops. 

All sorts of cattle and pig* are in great abundance, throughout the island ; and keep 
being "so scarce, the price is declining . but probably fat stock mav bo scarce in the 
hummer, from tin 4 backwardness of the gra««5, In some of the northern counties 
?eau stock aio cheaper than has been known for year*. 

SmithfiHd — Beef and mutton, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 4d. per-sfona of 81b* to sink the offhl ; 
mutton, ditto; lamb, 6s. to 8s. ; veal, 4s. to 7s.; pork, 5s. to 6s. f>d. ; bedp% <Ja. 
to 6s. fid.; Irish ditto, 5s. to 5s. 2d. ^ fat, 4*.,8d. ; skins, 12s, to 20s. 

Middlesex, April 25. - » ‘ - . 

AVERAGE PRICES OF*CORN, 

By theW mclicsterQuarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL perBolI of 140lh*. 
'Averdupois from the Returns received in the Week ended Ajfrli 10, 1808; 

MARIT1KB COUNTIES. 
Oats I Wheat I kye 

s. il. s. t d s. d., 

38 1 Essex 71 N’46 vOj 

3 9 6 Kent 70 3 47 0 

34 tf ex 64 4 

35 1 Suffolk 69 il L 

01 0 Cambridge 67 0 

32 8 Norfolk .. 

33 0 Lincoln 

30 1 torjc 

I 38 6 Durham . ; 


INLAND COUNTIES. 


Middsx. 

Surrey 

Hertford; 

Bedford 

Huntin 

Noriha. 

Rutland 

1 ,eice.M 

Netting 

Derby 

Stafford 

Salop 

Jlercfor 

Wor’st. 

W arw ic 

Wilts 

Berks 

Oxford 

Bucks 

Brecon 

M outgo. 

Radnor . 


Wheat 

Kye 

Bariev 

si d 

s. d, 

s. <i 

74 5 

50 0 

41 7 

77 0 

46 0 

43 0 

68 C 

43 0 

44 7 

67 7 

48 0 

42 0 

63 b 


42 2 

66 0 


89 r> 

71 b 


43 9 

69 IQ 

44 3 

39 1 

70 0 

46 6 

47 0 

78 10 


46 0 

75 0 

1 

42 0 

73 7 

68 10 

39 10 

65 10 

41 6 

32 11 

68 4 


37 3 

72 4 


.41 5 

69 0 


37 0 

74 8 


39 9 

70 1 

• 

?> 8 0 

72 3 


41 7 

65 4 

44 9 

32 10 

73 11 


33 7 

65 2 


30 9 


34 8 jNorthurnbftrland 
0Z 9 jCumberlimd . 

34 0 Westrouthnd . 

33 0 Lancaster ... 

35 2 Chester ..... 

3l3 II Flint 

34 4 Denbigh 

36 2 Angles a ..... 
32 9 Carnarvon . . . 

37 10 Merioneth . . . 

• 26 8 Cardigan ..... 

34 2 Pembroke ... 

29 5 CarmSnheu. 

Glamorgan . . . 

— mm Gloucester ... 

Somerset 

Average of England and IVkles. Moiuhonth . . . 
Wheat 71s Od. ; Kye 49s. Id.; Barley Devon ....... 

39s. 6d ; Oats 3 Is 8d.j Beaus Cornwall .... 

55s. 8d.j Pease 68s. 7d.j pauaeal Dorset 

45-;. lid. Hants .. 


6£ 

69 7 
€9 7 

71 It 
65 0 
80 10 


64 

77 

71 

68 


77 8 


79 8 

73 4 

74 t 
<56 b| 
66 € 
70 2 

66 7 
68 1( 
74 £ 

69 5, 

70 4 

67 

69 ;it| 


47 41 
49 0 
5t 2 


Barley 

a. 

46 

43 

43 


40 


48 O' 

61 to! 

62 0 


42 

41 

42 
42. 
42 
38 

’36’ 


36 

36 

55 

34 

31 

33 

34 
36 


* uai« 

U. «L 

m 

3 

36 

6' 

34 

0 

35 

S 

y 3i 


J2 

0 

* 30 

* 

J 30 

6 

130 

9 

S 34 

6 

& 33 

7 

1 33 

4 

1 30 

3 

4 84 10 

8 — . 

— 

5 31 

8 

0 24 

0 

D 24 

4 

> 26 

$ 

0 22 

P 

‘23 

6 

l 22 

9 

h 24 

0 

8 83 

9 

4 25 

U 

7 ...2 

0 

127 

* 4 

t- 25 

:* 

.130 0 

7133 

4 


BILL of MORTALITY, from MARCH 3Q, to APRIL 90, 1808. 


■ 1888 


CHRISTENED. * I BURIED. 

Males 947 ? 1ft An Males, 909 
Females 913$ lK0U | Females 919 _ 

* Whereof have died under two years eld 493 . 

Peck Loaf, 3s. 8d. 3s. 8d. 3s.8d.3s.8d. 
Bait, 20s. pier bushel, 4j pet Ifau £3s. 84. 


f 1 

2 and 5 - 213 


5 and 10 - ?,r 


10 and 20 - 63 

1 

*20 aud >0 - fin 

j J j 

SO aud 40-191 


40 and 50 - 214 

l J 

50 and 60 r 177 


15' 


60 and 70 
70 and 80 
SO and 90 - 67 
90 and 100 * 4 




N B th the per Cent Gousnfc ih<* Irghnt and fmp*f Friee of each <tay is ^i*en m the oth r Stocks- the high?** only 
C&fZetUrj? %ckets7i. 1 Qs l t>HAKl> FORTUNE, 8tocx-oxoker andGt*i:*AL Age*»t # No. IS, Ceinluf!. 
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iiaighty task, whidf filing no other 
man willing to undertake, I had ven- 
tured to impose upon myself. 

‘ You have/, md his>Royai High- 
ness to me, * opened a battery agamst 
. the Marquis.* * A powerful ope/ 
said Colonel M‘ Mahon, who, with 
Mr. Day, were present at the conver- 
sation. * His conduct in Oude,* ad- 
ded the Prince, ‘ has been truly shock- 
ing. i have had much conversation 
with my young friend Treves on the 
abject, who gave me the poor Na- 
"tfcob'B picture. I trust the battery will 
' -not be silenced next session, as some 
Ipdian batteries have been.’* His 
Royal Highness also stated,* that a few 
days before, at Sir John Throckmor- 
ton's, he had conversed fully on the 
subject, with Mr. Windham, and con- 
gratulated me, and the cause I had 
espoused, on the aid of a gentleman 
of such inflexible v irttegrity and un- 
bounded talents, on whom I might 
confidently rely. Delighted with sen- 
timents so patriotic and just, and with 
expressions of such warm approbation 
I assured his Royal 1 Highness, that 
lie might safely rely on my perse- 
verance, and that he would have 
only to regret, that my talents were 
altogether unequal to my teal. 

This conversation took place in 
July 1805, just after the- prorogation 
of Parliament. On the 1 7 th of the en- 
*Ui Ug month of September, when a ge- 
U-nal expectation of an immediate dis- 
solution of Parliament was entertain- 
ed, Colonel M‘ Mahon requested me, 
and as he informed me, at the particu- 
lar instance of the Prince, to endea- 
vour to ascertain upon what ground I 
myself should, in case of a dissolu- 
tion, stand with regard to my then 
seat in Parliament, as it was by all 
means desirable to secure for the 
- party as many seats as possible. I re- 
ported, on the 20 th of the same 
month, an unfavourable answer* and 
iii ccm sequence thereof, Colonel 
M'Mahon, on the 24th, explicitly 
assured me, in tire name of the Prince, 
that, if a dissolution should lake place 
then, or at any period before the na- 
tural demise 'of the Parliament, 1 
should be so placed as to a seat, as to 
leave me no - reason to regret that I 
had, without attending to personal 
considerations, entered Parliament at 
a most critical epoch. The tumour 
iff'* dissolution being again current 


earfy in January last, the same assur- 
ance was not only repeated, but a 
particular borough in Cornwall, was 
named by Colonel M* Mahon, who 
added, that the Prince of Wales, with 
his own hand, had inserted my frame, 
a few evenings before, together with 
those of the Hon. Mr. Lamb, Sir 
John Shelly, and others as intended 
to be returned for the * favoured bo- 
roughs.’ 

“it was not, however, until the 
27th of January, that I received a full 
demonstration of the effects pf the 
changes dhen actually taking place. 
On that day, when I had, agreeably 
to notice, several motions to make 
in the House of Commons, relative 
to Lord Wellesley, I was requested 
by Colonel M* Mahon in writing, and, 
as he stated, by command of the 
Prince of Wales, to attend at Carlton 
House, between two and three o’clock. 
On my arrival, I found the Duke of 
Bedford in audience with the Prince, 
and the Duke of Norfolk waiting foi 
the same purpose* and, as I was 
obliged to be in the House by four 
o’clock. Colonel M‘Mahon commu- 
nicated to me the wishes of the Prince, 
which were (for I immediately made 
a minute of the conversation), 4 that 
the new ministry being almost form- 
ed, Lord Grenville haa been at Carl- 
ton Housed and had spoken particu- 
larly upon the subject of l,»ord Wel- 
lesley* that thePrinee, in consequence, 
wished me to give up all further pro- 
ceedings against him* that he had 
seen with particular regret the notices 
which I had given for that day ; that, 
at all events," it would be prudent for 
myself, and pleasing to the Prince, 
and the greater, part of the new mini- 
stry, for me to lay upon my oars, at 
present, a 3 Mr. Francis, Mr, Sheri- 
dan, and Others, had done.’ My an- 
swer was, that it gave me exquisite 
pain to act conttaty to the wishes of 
we Prince of Wales, but that, seeing, 
w obey those wishes, as thus commu- 
nicated to me, would be to abandon 
tJ>e cause of justice, and to ruin my 
own character for ever in the eyes of 
all honest and honourable men, I was 
compelled to pursue the line of con- 
duct which l had traced out for myself 5 
and, accordingly, I proceeded to the 
House of Commons, where I made 
my promised motions*- which you, 
my Lord; did me the honour To se- 
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cond, and for which support I have 
only to hope, that, sooner or tyter, 
your country will feel ate deep a sense 
of gratitude as that which wiU ever 
remain in my own breast. 

“ The neat day, having in the 
mean while received an expression of 
1 egret through Colonel M ‘Mahon, 1 
wrote to Mr. Fox, fully describing 
the path from which l was resolved 
nevei to depart; t depicted the mea- 
sures and the conduct of Lord Wei* 
Ipsley; I reminded him of them in- 
ciples which l had imbibed from him- 
sell; and I besought him in a tone 
the most urgent, and yet the most re- 
spectful, to spare me the sorrow, and 
all hj& admirers the mortification of* 
being compelled, by any connivance 
of his at an attempt to screen Lord 
Wellesley, to think differently of him, 
who had ever been the object of my 
esteem and veneration. In answer 
to this letter, I received a note refer* 
ring the matter to a personal inter- 
v iew ; w hich interview, after a sub- 
Nequent appointment, took place in 
February, when he, with his usual 
frankness, told me, that, ' As Mr. 
Sheridan had given up the prosecution 
of the conduct of Lord Wellesley 
ui the Go natic, and as Mr. Francis 
had, in like manner, given up his 
pi oposed inquiry into the affairs of 
the Mahiattahs*he had much w ished, 
on account of Lord Grenville, who 
had resolved to stand by Lord Wel- 
lesley, that further proceedings, on 
my part also, could have been given 
up with honour: that my letter, 
however, had destroyed all hope of 
that sort; that, such being the case, 
and knowipg, as he did, of the in- 
tended Dispatch of the Gourt of Dj- 
lectors, he would countenance a fair 
investigation, but would, however, 
pledge himself ro no specific step to 
pe taken therein; that, though he 
would attend in bis place/ he would 
not sound a trumpet in any interme- 
diate stage of the discussions, but 
that, when the question was fairly 
brought before the Douse, he would 
conscientiously do his duty, ft has/ 
added he, ' been suggested to us/ 
(the ministers) 9 to withdraw* or to 
keep away, when the discussions upon 
this subject are to come on ; and some 
of us have been inclined to do so; 
bur for my part, Ifonmt and will nut 
do that , 1 #l 


Mr. Fox did attendant Lord Folk* 
stone only and a few friend* gave Mr. 
Pauli any assistance; and it la well 
known, that the dissolution that fol-* 
lowed put an end to any further pteH 
secution on the part of Mr. Pauli* 
However, it appeared that this Jotter 
to Lord FoUstone very strongly ro* 
commended Mr Pauli to the notice 
of Sir Francis Burdett. 

In the session of J8CX), Mr. Pauli 
first distinguished himself by the 
charges which be preferred .against 
die Marquis of Wellesley* Oo*iC£ 
die charges imputed to hjm the wan-* 
ton and profuse expenditure of the 
Company s money for bis own indi- 
vidual luxury ana vanity 1 particuIaiJy 
in the article of lamps for his own jre* 
sidence. Another charge, respecting 
bis conduct towards the Nabob wt 
Oude, criminated him for exacting 
immense sums from this prince, with- 
out any provocation, and in opposi*. 
tk>n to express orders from the Com* 
paay at home, and contrary also to 
existing treaties. He charged the 
Marquis also, With demanding from 
this Nabob, the surrender of ter* 
ritories guaranteed by positive com- 
pact : w ah urging the disbanding of 
his armies, atm with treatment ot dis- 
respect and severity $ and such degra- 
dation in the eyes of his subjects, 
whom tkeMaruuis wan Mated to have 
perpetually inflamed to disaffection 
and rebellion, as were calculated to 
produce hb resignation* 

These charges were brought for- 
ward on Tuesday, April %% 180(5; 
but wi ict her they were deemed ill- 
supported by the majority of the 
House, or whether the Marquis's 
connection with the then existing fm* 
nifitry afforded him any protection on 
this occasion, more folural than just, 
no resolution of impeachment was 
adopted* On the other hand, the 
testimony of persons of great respec* 
(ability and information was brought 
forward to piove, that the Marquis, 
possessed the complete confidence of 
the Marquis Cornwallis and of Lord 
Teignmoulb, und in every affiir of 
confidence, of bis own council also * 
aud that he had so concilia* cd the na- 
tives of Oude, that after t we beneficial 
treatment they liad receiled from 
him, they cpuld never hear pf hi* 
being accused, or of tus ictuin to 
England* but with marked euipuoO 
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Jtad indignation. SHU the exatrima* chair/' This advertisement appeared 
ndn of various persons Was continued on the 28 *md %tbof April 1807* in 
by Mr. Paul], till the dissolution of the Morning Chronicle, As soon as 
Parliament, which took: place in Oc- Sir Francis was informed of this by a 
tober 1806: after which.bis determi- letter trom Mf^Paull, he returned 


to prosecute the investigation the following answer 
m the succeeding Parliament^ appears «n FAR p AUt< 

> hopes he 


by Wlmbteihn , Apr/ 1 29. 

— „ r — „„ “Your letter iliis motrmiig o<‘rAsif)tjed me 

Had preconceived Of the patronage of a great surprise, and, to j»p«ak the truth, some 
great personage and his friends, and displeasure. I must say, that to have my 
^veo the possibility of regaining a seat, mono, published for me^mgs (bkc-r~SiK It 
” The dissolution, however, having a day is to l>c seen tl>e great Citcrfeho — .) 
tilkdu placd, .there Were few places whhopt ruy previous consent, or any apph- 
Jtaofe sharply contested than West- caU 9» ^ a ciremo,umce I should 
mister. In this city three candidates- trom any one* else, regard as an in- 


started: Sir Samnef Hood upon his 
naval interest, Mr. Sheridan upon 


sift, ^fou we/e 
M.ments and 


are acquainted with my 
determination not to do 


seit- 
[o any 


foV my own ejection ;j »d, l 
“ have thfcrfKt, most have be#eon- 

sequqntly aware of the impossibility ot my 


upon that of thepeoplei There was 

tio doubt of the ejection of Sir Samuel coming ‘ forward ^ih' ^ny body's' else’ l 
Wood from the first. Sheridan Was yielded to youT desire that l should non&i- 
dkpe&tdd to be called the friend of the nat& you, although I should much rather 
* ' * avoid ,ev.ca that i but as 1 highly approve 

your cpuducU 1 4 0 ,1 9 t object to that one 
act, as a public testimony of such approba- 
te pn j ‘in case you think it (which I do not) 
^aay importance. But to that single act 
u*t V confine myself, or be exposed to be 
rfcprpSchedj.and justly, with inconsistency 
and "folly. I shall pay the greatest atten- 


jteopte, and to haVe been returned 
*wtfi equal facility; but for two- thirds 
of the etetioti he was the lowest 
Upon the poll, and he Was indebted to 
the utmost exertions of the court, the 
Whig-dub, arid the higher gentry. 

Mr.Ttfull, it was observed, carried 
■#ith him the popular favour, and he tioq to Cob bet/s promised letter* but my 
made a most wonderful ©Sort; but own naiad is qurfcfc made Up; the country 

cannot bo served by- taking a part, and 
thereby aiding the delusion. Your\>, not- 
withstanding* very sincerely, 

“ Francis Burdett.” 
3Sb this letter, Mr. 'fooke observes, 
Mr. Pauli replied, expressing great 
“ for having displeased Sir 
by the use made of his 


fhe cohtest was a very unequal one 
for hid determination to bring Mar- 
quis Welleiley to justice, - had raised 
such a host of enemies in the whig 
fcfftfb and the higher part of the arista* 
dficy ,that every tievice was set to work 
to prevent him "from renewing his sorrow 
mtacfed&On the supposed delinquent. Francis „ 

After an, however, Mr. Paul} finally name ; but most anxiously and most 
obtained 4481 votes. But the parlia- humbly beseeching him. not to pub- 
mehtftoni which Mr. paull wftk thus lish a disavowal. On Thurday, the 
excluded did not long enjoy its ho- before-mentioned advertisement again 
XldUrfc $ attofher dissolution took place appeared $ and on Friday, May l, the 
$n Awl 1867r 0p6» this set^nd following: 

dissolution, Mr. Tooke asserted, '**■' PAUbi/s DINNER, 

4bat Mr.fnull waa llicesgant^ ftihilsO- . . . Crown and Anchor, May 1,1807. 

“■ ‘ - w A* it is intended to move certain re- 

solutions express iveofthe opinions of the 

free awl mdependfeaf Electors, that ppr- 
spuatly apply vo Sir 1 Frauds Burden * Mr. 


lidtatlons of Sir ftrancis 'Burdetfto 
; tiohfcent to xeprtitent the city df West- 
ritmster, and that he prevailed m Mr, 
CJo&hett to unite his solicitation <br 
the same purpose, but iti vain: Sir 
Frauds was immoveabje. * Still as 


Baidl Will be in the Chair instead of the 
worthy Baronet. Mr, Pauli in treat 5 a nu- 
itlendamcb dt his frtenij#* 0» an 



to stand again for Westminster* the 
lattOr tinfottbnately todktbe liberty 
Of announcing a dinner of M® friends 
Ot the Crown and Anchor tavern, 
With 49 dir Francis Burden in the 
'• " • . A ♦ • • 1 ‘ 


with his brother at Wimbledon, de- 
sired him to go immediately to Lon- 
don, to die Crown and Anchor, and 
thake foe fotiowing. 
to the gentlemen asserobfeA and re- 
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quested htava® soon n bet should 
have read it* to withdraw. , 

Mr. Jones Burdett, after dinner, 
accordingly read the following .let- 
ter of Sir Francis to the meeting ; 

“ Genii emeu* , „ . * ■ 

I am extremely distressed by the dis- 
agreeable necessity imposed upon me- to 
contradict thus publicly the implied im- 
port of the two advertisements by Which 
you are called together this day. They 
were both inserted without any communi- 
cation with me*, and never should* have 
boon inserted if nriy Mfeahs h^d-bedii af- 
forded me of preventing it. As soon as 
! knew of the first advertisement, 1 wrote 
the following letter vo Mr. Pasurt, # 

The advertisement of this day is still 
mo|e offensive to me* as It Bright, if pot 
thus contradicted by me, .lead many per- 
sons to suspect that ,1 had a dissembled 
wish to be elected infb 'p^rliijimdht, not- 
withstanding my public declaration to the 
contrary, I beg you, Geftfkrtieii, b> ac- 
cept this explanation frotaf the, as an act of 
fairness towards you, whilst it is* otlh of 
strict duty towards iriyself. With every 
wish for the happiness and; prosperity * of 
the Electors of Westminster l beg leave 
to subscribe my self , ; 

u Your much obliged and faithful 
“ hupibk Servant, 

Mr., Paul, I, it mu£t be admitted, did 
not manifest any kind of displeasure 
towards Mr. Jones Bur deft or his 
brother, for what ( had p&Ssfcu; and 
though he would willingly hav,£ pre- 
vented the co na m u n i ca tlonfr ofp beipg 
made, he endeavoured, fp Represent 
Sir Francis Burdens displeasure as 
arising from some m 1 riders Cq'p a i n g » 
which he Raftered bimaejf life could 
explain to the satisfaction of all patties. 

But Mr. Pauli wai evidently mtrch 
hurt Indeed life ha® causey. for the 
course adopted by the Bafohfet was 
calculated to throtf a dhfrip the‘ 
Meeting, and degrade Mt mil in 
the opinion of the world. As* soon, 
therefore, as be had retired from the 
Crowh and AbchOt* % wrote the 
following advertisement for insertion 
in the newspapers- • s 

** To the Frete and fh<$#pdnd£tit Electors 
of " » 

« Gentlemen, fen o’C/dct, Friday Nfyht. 

« The Letter’s that Hot* read this night 
froth Sir FrafiCi* Bardot, 1 hSve nbt mo, 
nor Have I trtchiiMdn, to ' comment bn. 
I a^0rt ‘p6shi«te1f, tm oq Stolhfcf Ufct* 

■ ■’ * — ^ & u*M*as^ 

*-• * wghmmtf 


at Wimbledon, , not only did Sit Francii 
most cheerfully conseut to nominate me, 
an he had done last November (which. Was 
at a dinner at -the Crowh and Apchor), Wit 
that' he. wohld also serve fur 
if chosen With me: '* ' vil 

; 4C On Monday, Sir Pf&nci* *lnd my*0 t 
dining at Cob Buftvttle’iv received Mr. 
Fawkes’s advertisement &e Yorkshire; fthft 
then, fort he first time* ^jqireksed his re- 
gret that I had resolved to stand for West- 
minster, Y osterday 1 shewed the amended 
advertisement to Sir Francis Burdett 
(afhich he now says He. disapproves of) * it 
then met with his Highest approval l sub- 
sequently shewed (t to Col ( Bosyille f and 
(n a few minutes afterward 1 q bitted the 
housfc of Col. Bbsvilly, and Sir f* rain- 

cis and'Mt Burden, in Bon&Street; vHio 
both agreed, in ccmstSfuUtide eftfcftfdohstittt 
to serve, that Sir Eraricis’s advertisravai 
should bie discontinued until It wk# known 
what might botbedventof ifiitdayV* dlw- 
inr,* Without any eoitmfunkaftou aitfi 
me, Mr. Burdett entered the Oro\fn and 
Anchor What occurred be has, tmderfaken 
to Submit to the public, and on wh»6H 1 
shall rn^ge wp air ncr commeui. Anxious 
to staud r well in your estimation, i sub- 
scribe myself. Gentlemen, ; 

u Todr devofed Servaht, 

u Jjudz& VAvtti?* 
Of the dud which was the const?- 
ence of this misunderstanding, WC 
.not deem it necessary to say any 
thing ; in the first place because it waS 
characterised by nothing bey chid what 
is tisual on such occasions; and in the 
second, because the particulars of it 
have already been narrated twice in 
etir Mtfgazme.~~{See paste 403, voi. 
rti. and the Life of Mr Frarigis Bur- 
dbtt, p. 22f2, $33, vol. vrii .)! 
j. A second meeting of the friends of 
Sir Frauds anti Mr. Pauli took place 
at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, A 
fWr days after the duel; and tt was 
evidemly for the purposb 6f taking 
fte general sense of the electors ot 
Wesffbinsfor, updo the ehentmtabtse^ 
that bad occurred. But the poll wfaiclf 
followed, soon convinced the friends of 
Mf; Pauli, that little w& t» be hobed 
for. lb Ihct, the hasty impression 
Adopted by the tmifuritY, Vit. “ font 
Mr; Pauli had ungratefully lifted hie 
arm against the life of Ms friend/ aid* 
fed by other efforts of Mr. 'PeMPs ene* 
iMes, sbofi induced him to give up 
tiie edhtdBti tor even more 
than he had, deprived its M 1 Ms' by 
his Ground of the advantage of per* 
semft Attendance upoh th^ htistm^s. 
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all his efforts, and those qf his 
friends, must have been 'insufficient 
to have resisted the torrent of preju- 
dice that assailed him from almost 
every quarter ; while# .by an Inverse 
ratio of the * popular opinion. Sir 
Francis, though totally excluded from 
the scene of action, by his wound, 
stood by far the highest qf the three 
candidates atMhe close of the poll, 
having onwards of five thousand 
votes m *bi« favour. 

There can be Little doubt that the 
pamphlets published by 'Mr. Horne 
Tooke, in consequence -of the duel, 
did Mr. Pauli much injury". In a 
Tetter to "the Editor of the ‘Times, 
dated Wimbledon, May 6, 1807, one 
of the grossest prevarications that a 
man ever descended to, among other 
assertions, the writer disclaimed any 
knowledge of Mr. Pauli. % * OFMr. 
Pauli,* said he, u I know nothing,, 
but that he was introduced to me by. 
Sir 'Francis Burdetf; arid that he 
afterwards invited himsef \o dine 
at my house oh Sundays when X, 
receive my visitants. . From the tiaie : 
Of the election, last November, he 
missed dining with me only three 
Sundays. I always treated him with 
civility; but have n^ost cautiously 
avoided any other, connection with 
him of any kind; nor could be ever, 
prevail upon me, though *he used 
much importunity, to write a single! 
syllable for him qr concerning him* 
There was something about .him, 
with which it Was impossible for me 
to. con licet myself! I wished* him 
very well; knew no harm of him ; 
suspected hone; but mf mind per- 
petually whispered to me*~~Fai(ibv sub 
tisdem sit trmiljus , frag He my m me- 
cum solvat phaselum.~~lt un- 
founded prejudice, perhaps : bpt T 
have experienced something in this 
world; and superfluous caution may 
bd pardoned to old Mef Here it 
may be perceived tliaf from the V ®T 
first die acknowledged jiatriotism 
and aeal of Mr, radii were of no 
♦weight, in corapari#on with Mr. 
Take’s personal antipathy. Some* 
thing, he «ay«, forbade Am to d* 
under the same roof w\(h Jtfr . PcatU. 
It is hinted as though this something 
'ppre supernatural l ' . 

Mr. Pauli bad exposed his wish, 
in an advertisement , which , he “ ^ 
liked after the ^ took f - 


the recollection of the affair might be 
buried in eternal oblivion; but' Mr. 
Tooke seemed determined that it 
should not- As if he would fan the 
dying embers, of tesehtmem, he de- 
clared this wish of Mr. Pauli’s to be 
fruitless. The transaction, he af- 
firmed, was “ too singular ever to be 
forgotten..** 

Mr. Tooke’s efforts did not termi- 
nate in his 44 Letter to the Editor 
of the Times.” It was followed 
by V A s Warping to the Electors 
of Westminster,” in which he in- 
formed them that Mr. Pauli medi- 
tated another assassination of their 
present representative. To give 
warning; he^aid, of his intended 
mischief before its commission, &c. 
was his only motive in presenting 
them with Mr.” Pauli's prelude in 
the letters which the latter sent to 
Sir Francis, alter the duel. 

. From these letters, it seems that 
Mr. Pauli wished to Uave^Sir Francis’s 
authority for contradicting the re- 
port erreukted by their enemies* that 
they were at< “ mortal strife /’ that 
he was answered 1 by Mr. Jones Bur- 
den, that it was quite impossible to 
make any. communication T of* any 
kind of oti&Jhefs whatever; 4iat a 
letter of Mr, Padtt to Everard Home, 
£sq. Mr- Pauli’s surgeon, urged him 
to wait upon, Mr. Cline, the surgeon 
who attended Sir Francis, on a mat- 
ter of the first importance, as delay 
would be tra tight with much future 
and serious consequences; and such 
an interview, if was indicated, might 
prevent much future mischief This 
letter Was dated *Mopday morning, 
May 11, but Mr. Cline refused to 
transmit It to Sir Franpis, A part of 
it contained the following narrative : 

44 On Monday iast^ contrary to the sen*e 
of a decided majority of the electors of 
Westminster* certain persons calling them- 
selves the Mfydsl of Sir Francis* esta- 
blished thetnsfhfe# (although only twenty- 
eight in number) into 4 a numerous meeting 
of the Electon tflVostmmettrf dnd though 
totally Ignorant of the merits of the late 
unhappy Affoir, proceeded directly to c ea- 
st fre me. They, then* (hiving previously 
jjossesaed themselves oi the enure know- 
ledge of all raybook* and papers relative 
to the late-clection )f owned themselves into 
a committee: for conducting Sir Frances 
election Since which# no placard how* 
ever UfefUgms* no .igalpuat^ however 
false and gross (faUchoodS daomost direct}# 
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have isVttfd tit! ’tfKOfe* TtlE F^EMINO 
SANCTION OF Slit FRANCISb N AME* to 
rum roe in public opinion, and defeat 
•he purposes tit" tny election. Here they 
do not rest. > %he moment 1 procure a 
friend to go to the Hustings, to do away 
the effect of proceedings so foul and cri- 
minal, (as in the instance of Mr* Clifford) 
h<* is deterred by the intimate fiiendsf of 
Sir Francis from performing an act of 
mere justice; and thus is my honour 
arid my interest sacrificed, hecause ano- 
ther line of Conduct would be injurious 
to the interest of Sit Francis,—* who, I 
know and feel, has not a particle of interest 
in such unjust proceedings ; but must 
feel decj) concern to see to what vile 
purposes his name is prostituted. Mendi- 
cant appeals are made from hour to -hour 
to g' j t votes for him who scorned to solicit 
one for himself; and the name of intended 
assassin fs even bestowed upon me by ihe 
zealots of Sir Francis; and for a purpose 
too obvious to escape any* man’s penetra- 
tion. Our quarrel, they add, is as fierce 
as ever. To all this it will be answered, 
that Sir Francis is an entire stranger to any 
such proceedings, and that no man abhors 
them more than he does. So from my 
soul and beau I believe ; but so will not 
believe those of my friends, who detected 
and proved that those men who now con- 
stitute Sir Francis’s committee (and the 
authors of all the injaties 1 co hi plain of), 
though they had pretended friendship and 
attachment to rnc for a time, had resolved 
for a month before, and they unblush- 
ingly now avow the fact, to overthrow my 
election ; and especially when they see 
Mr. Bonney. and othets acting the part 
they do. I appeal to Sir Francis, liberally, 
to hi s justice, to his honour and feeling, 
for a disavowal of such acts; ami for 
a declaration that a hostile ri-ELiau 

REMAINS NOT ON HIS SIDE AGAINST ME. 


ui, hi m 

my public and private character with 
the most atrocious slanders. I had, 
indeed, roused all the venom of his 
implacable heart, by accusing him as 
<r the dark end infer nut aavisef* q( 
that fowl and infamous procedure 
which caused the diastrous hostility 
we have alt so much lamented ; not 
that I had charged him with au act 
which his feelings would disdVn, but 
that I had dared' to speak, and hi 
terms of just severity towards him, 
of what it would be high treason to 
his projects to disclose, namely? his 
influence over Sir Francis Burnett/* 
This pamphlet seemed to carry con- 
viction wit‘h it, in respect to the man* 
ner lie had been treated, even to tire 
breasts of his enemies, * 

Early in 1808, some of the friends 
of Mr. Pauli were threatened with a 
criminal prosecution by the Marqul* 
Wellesley* and a letter to James 
Pauli, Esq. was published, demonstra-* 
tive of Jus charges against Marquis 
Wellesley having originated in a nan* 
guinarv fabrication, and supported by 
a flagitious, infuriated conspiracy, un- 
paralleled in the history of human 
corruption ; to which was added the 
affidavit of the Marquis in the Court 
of King's Bench, & c. The object of 
this panbphlet is to prove that Mr.' 
Pauli ha ci been only the tool of Mr. ' 
Fox, and that the part which the 
Prince of Wales look in the prosecu- 
tion of the Marquis Wellesley, “ had 
been wrung from his sympathizing 
heart, sensibly touched by a story 
of well-wrought woe.” The affida* 
vit of that nobleman is as follows; 


<« I am, v«ry faithfully, Yours, « Affidavit of Marquis Wellesley, 

“ James Pavel." « The Most Noble Kichard, Marquis 


Mr. Pauli did hot’ long delay pub- 
lishing a refutation of the calumnies 
of John Home Tooke. He began 
by stating that after three months' 
of dreadful suffering, without almost 
any hope or possibility Of recovering, 
he h ad experienced some symptoms 
of returning ’health.- He then pro- 
ceeded, “Of all my calumniators, 
the chief is John Horne Tooke. 
With a malignity surpassed only by 
that of a demon, this man chose the 
moment when 1 was languishing on 
the bed of sickness and torture, and 
when every breath was expected to 
terminate my Mortal existence* as 
the best opportunity for assailing both 


Wellesley, of Oxford *street, in the parish 
of St, George, Han over- square, in the 
county of Middlesex, late governor-gene- i 
ral of Bengal, maketh oath and sattbyr 
that a newspaper, has been lately pub-, 
lishefl, entitled the Aurora and British 
tmptrwi tfepofter f giving an account of 
the meeting of the Club of the Middlesex 
Freeholders, held on Thursday, at the 
Crown snd Anchor Tavern, in ine Strand, ' 
containing, amongst other .things, passage* 
highly injurious -to this deponent, to thfe 
following effect, to wit, ‘Mr. Pauil then 
returned thanks to the company for the 
honour they had done him* adverted tp 
his exertions in the late parliament, for 
bringing to justice that great delinquent 
Marquis Wellesley; the many impedi- 
ments he experienced to his purpose from 
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LordOterml-r *n«J several other members suth- that he tetily believes, and has not 


of ashmiiistrqtion ; and finally, the disso- 
lution of parliament, which be cpnsUfc red 
#$ a measure calculated boleiy to *&cre«» 
that noble: Marquis from impeabhruent. 
He alluded also to the subsequent election 
for Westminster, where he was opposed 
by the whole power aud influence of admi- 
nistration, five tided members of which, he 
cmifd prove to have subscribed large sums 
of money for the most base and corrupt 
of purposes. Ilia object in bringing for- 
Vty'd au impeachment against the Marquis 
'yVcliestey was qiic, not of private roahee, 
hut of public justice; one, not founded 
upon charges of trivial peculations or de- 
linquency, but on the corrupt and wan- 
ton profusion of five millions *t>f public 
money; and upon acts of ihe mo>t >v an- 
ion, foul, and atrocious robbery and mur- 
der, perpetrated, not upon a private and 
insignificant individual, but upon the inde- 
pendent piince of one of the most splendid 
thrones in the world. The pry against 
Bonaparte for the murder of the Due 
d’itnghien, taken in a neutral tenitory, 
had been loud on the part of thje ministers ; 
but the murder qf which he complained, 
was that of a prince torn from his own 
throne, and consigned td a prison, — and 
short indeed was the progress of a king 
from the- prison to the grave : he was foully 
Spnrdered by the connivance of that noble 
'Marquis, and his bloody garments sent by 
his disconsolate mother, in preyof of the 
fact, to the author of liis massacre. It was 
acknowledged, .that the proof’ die had laid 
before parliament substantiated those 
charges. Tl)e Marquis of Douglas, Dr. 
Dawrence, Mr, Fox, and several other 
members, acknowledged those proofs, and 
s$id th,e matter must gp tp an impeach- 
ment. A noble lord (hotel Fnlkatnnc) 
had recently taken up the cjucstipn, with 
a view to move a slight censure against foe 
noble Mqrquis; but far hi* «wn he 
Would never compromise ttys prosecution 
of a capital fc-Jony for a mere conviction 
petty Jarpcny.’ And thU deponent, 
yj)Q|i hi* oath, positively and solemnly 
jjcclurcSj that he never was guilty of ike 
iprrupt i\nf mnieh profusion <f fee mil - 
firms of pMiy rnonfy, or " qf qmj * other 
tyin of pjtllw wwet;; ihpt fie never was 
guilty qf' any pots qf' ipqnten, foul, and atra- 
rabbet y pnd murder, perpetrated upon 
fkp mtepvuifqnt prince- qf am pf the must 
throws m (hi mr{<k or mm any 
f yfieitiuql whatever', nyr was he ever guilty 
$/' any oof qf rQbh'ru qr murtffr whatever : 
>nd this deponent further with , that he 
npver resigned to a prison q»y such prince, 
forn by him or ly l if cpnnircmpe from his 
throw, or ever was privy to , or connived at, 
Ike murder qf any pritt(:e } or qf' any rt trier 
fftr^pn f vhqtrver ana t)fe deponent further 


the lent doubt, that he is the person alluded 
to in the parts herein before stated from the 
said newspaper,* entitled 'The Aurora and 
British Imperial Reporter ; and that the 
same is meant to reflect upon this deponent , 
and the government of this deponent , during 
the time he acted as governor general tn 
India as aforesaid. Wellesley.” 

The author of the pamphlet adds, 
that though the parties, viz. printers 
and publishers, against whom it was 
njade, came forward with an apology 
upon oath, offering to retract all they 
had published, and promulgate that 
retraction to every comer of Great 
Britain ; nevertheless, he did not re- 
member that his lordship's affidavit 
or any part of it ever found its way 
into the other public prints j and he 
seemed to be at a loss to account for 
this omission. 

We have been credibly informed, 
that besides what was collected for 
Air. Pauli, under the expectation of 
being supported, it cost him upwards 
of throb tnou&and pounds to petition 
the house. He maintained, however, 
his honest integrity to the last, in pay- 
ing all his election demands, so ( me of 
which were even deemed exorbi- 
tant. The latter was to screed some 
of his friends who had committed 
themselves in his behalf. On the 
Friday before the unfortunate catas- 
trophe occurred, he called on the 
vestry clerk of the parish of St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, and paid Jiis propor- 
tion of the damages which the parish 
had sustained by nis election. 

To add to the vexation that preyed 
upon his middy it was reported 
that the lo$t, only the night before 
his fatal exit, 1 000 guineas at a 
certain house m St. James’s, five 
hundred of which had been lent him 
by a noble Marquis ; and dial on the 
day after his decease several packets 
were addressed to him from India, 
some of which were supposed .to con- 
tain pearls of considerable value. 

His remains were interred about 
eight o’clock in the morning of the 
31st Qp&pril, on the west side of St: 
James’s church yard, in a very pri- 
vate manner, having only & hearse 
and four, and two coaches; yet a vast 
concourse of people assembled, who 
generally expressed a sensible regret 
at the untimely end of a man * f more 
sinned against than sinning.” 
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The Contemplattst. 

No V 111. 

Spes est rxj;scn*tio boni futuri- 

Cicr.po. 

O RATORS and poets have, in 
r\et . .1 ge, been lavish of their 
comnicnaations upon Hopf, as a pas- 
sion or a IF ction of t he muni. 1 ney 
h;ive considered it, not without 
cause, as the only thing which can 
enable us in tit is life to bear up a- 
punsL the evils ot adversity and to 
struggle, with the bitterness of dis- 
appointment. They have painted its 
illusions in the gayest colour.'*, and 
scattered round its fallacies the most 
brilliant flovyers of imagination. 

If all excellence consist in truth, 
great indeed must be the excelh nee 
of those, who have com ijretl to de- 
pict the invai table blessing of hope 
under every shape. It may be asked, 
indeed, does there exist a man, a 
being, who has not, at one period or 
other, of his life, felt its benign in- 
fluence ? on whom it has not shed its 
fairy rays ? or whose prospects it lias 
not gilded with blissful expectation ? 
No condition can be so forlorn as to 
be totally destitute of its exhilarating 
power : Milton, when he would 
paint the hontd state of the fallen 
angels, in all its magnitude, has de- 
6ci ibed one ot their torments in the 
following line : 

“ JJty?e c umes nut here which comes to 
all.” 

pin i 

It would indeed be impossible fully 
to conceive the wretchedness of that 
man’s situation whose heait owns not 
the pleasing delight of expectation or 
of Hope. Life would do to hiiu a 
dreary blank, without one consolatary 
ray to cheat* .the darkness spn * 1 a- 
round by moral certainty . He would 
even want one grand impulse to ac- 
tion ; for. if he could build no joys 
upon the basis of future piobabihty, 
he would have no wish to act beyond 
the present moment, or to engage in 
any thing which did not ter«ninate 
immediately in himself. Hope is the 
foundation on which we build every 
pleasing expectation of life ; it is that 
whk b makes the poor man toil con- 
tentedly j which bids the rich dissi- 
pate their wealth ; and which diffuses 
l kivfusa l Mao. Vol* IX. 


a ray of gladness even through the 
melancholy gloom of a prLso*n ; it is 
that for which we “ bear Unlive of 
dare to die/’ 

l * Hope springs etcrne.1 in the human 

bre i^t, 

“ M.m :k vc r is, but a* w ivs to t e *’ 

Having thus considered the univer- 
sal influence of this passion upon every 
human being, whatever may be his 
lank in existence, let ns now pro- 
ceed to examine the question under 
two different aspects ; first, whether 
Hope white existing as an affection »f 
lh" mind produce^ more real happiness 
than when its expectations are real* 
ised '? 

It is readily allowed by every one, 
that imagination too often gives to 
the prospective of li f e, tints and 
colouis veiy different tiorn K.thty ; 
and \ oung feelingly exclaims — 
i low die mi t (ft 

llic tlnpp; wf w.sli for most fiom that t'vt 

w ) . i . * H we w Kli. 

The mind of man when expatiating 
in the boundless fields of fancy’, 
creates to itself unnumbered images 
vaiious in their forms, and still more 
various in their supposed application. 
Individual inclination gives a Mtpef* 
added energy to our conceptions, and 
propels theantelleet iust in that track, 
which it \foukl follow if at ti acted by 
some real and positive good. What 
we wish we willingly believe ; arid 
that kind of self-dcct ption, which in- 
duces a man to consider as real, u licit 
is in fact Hie result of his own foray , 
is an error so common that in \ e- t v 
frequency makes n unsuspected. How 
few are the instances wherein the ac- 
quisition of any supposed bent fit Las 
pioduccd that pleasure which we ex- 
pected from it while contemplated 
at a distance. The Let is, gifted as 
we are with such limited powers of 
prescience, we can only mark the 
grand and im ariable c iraJerist ,cs of 
those events which are hkely to hep- 
pen , for we are not able to chsriiim* 
natc the thousand vaiious accidents 
which may lie between the comple- 
tion of a circumstance and its tirst 
exigence in our own mind, softened 
by the pleasing •expectancy of hope. 
Nothing indeed less than omnisci- 
ence could contemplate them* Of 
guard against their evils ; which »r« 

3 A 
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often more powerful, and more «hid- doors of all cells open in the common 
den, tljan we can either imagine or cloister. In that cloister are often 
resist. ^ v tombs; and she may well be supposed 

it is A. trite, though not less just to have quitted her cell {more espeei- 
observation, that fruition destroys at ally in that warm part of France) for 
once all those tumultuous sensations air, change of place, and refreshment.’* 
with which we may have contemplat- Will it be doubted that after this 
ed any object. Nay it rarely happens ocular proof, Mr. Mills read ever 
that we find reality half so delightful afterwards, with diminished pleasure 
ns imagination paints it; and tnis is those beautiful lines, in this poem? 
abundantly verified in almost every and did not imagination gnetohim 
circumstance of Kfe. If we read a more exquisite sensations than real- 
glowing and animated description of ity ? 

rural scenery, where every combina- But, numberless are the instances 
tion, every grace, and every harmony which might be adduced in support of 
of language, are united to depict in that opinion, which supposes hope 
the strongest colours, it* superior to produce more solid joy while ex- 
cliarms, how the mind is filled and isting as a passion of the mind, to 
elevated ; how the bosom beats with what it docs when all its dreams are 
responsive aixlor, and seems to trace realised. It may indeed be asked, is 
the living objects even in the words ; there a single instance Jn the course 
and while this impression remains of any man’s life, in which the com- 
upon the mind, which is thus derived pletion of bis wishes has commu- 
fnom mere description, the individual nicated such reined gratification as he 
continues to feel the most unqualified expected ? Whether he has not re- 
, rapture whenever he reverts to it. gretted some lost charm, or wonder- 
J3ut should he be prompted to visit ed at the absence of some looked for 
reality, to explore with his own eyes, benefit r What is it but the perpetual 
^ach beauty and each grace, can we renovation of. hope in the human 
he sure that disappointment will not breast, that could induce him again to 
follow, and that he will acknowledge form schemes and to plan projects, 
the power of language can even lend the success of which must rest upon 
,a charm to nature ? Who, in read- future exertions ? What but the in- 


ing Pope’s Eioisa to Abelard, but fluence of that never-dying passion, 
feels his mind carried atfay by the could have roused the faculties of his 
poet’s grand and impressive descrip- mind, or given energy to the feelings 
lion of the sapred gloom, the un- of his heart thus depressed and discip- 
wearied supplications, the solemn pointed ? The illusions of hope still 
scenery, and the ceaseless* religious lead him forward, and inspire him 
duties of the Paraclete? Yet we are with new expectations, 
informed by a pleasing writer, and Let us now consider the nature and 
enlightened traveller, (the Rev. An- end of what is called happiness : 
drew Henrey Mills,) that nearly all With the poet we may exclaim, 
thfcje captivating. images are the off- „ oh h , ppinels , Jiur t, ein g' S end and aim, 
spnogofthe poet s brain. HlS words Good, pl^sme, case, content! «l*t e'er 
me as follow : ih y name, 

,♦ “ Before dinner St. Roma in walked pi a . of celestial seed ! if dropt below 
* with me round the demesne. Mr., Say m what mortal soil thou deigifst to 
Pope’s description is Ideal and to" grow ? 

' * poetical minds easily conveyed ; but I Where grows ? where grows it not ? if tain 
'saw neither rocks nor pines, nor yvas ^ our V” 1 * 

if a kind of ground which ever seem- " e °V 1 ght t0 blame the culture not the 

' &%ptrmTwJi l n ? j v e ale*- £d is h.ppbe., sincere, 

Tis nowhere to be found or every where, 
mountains like me Alps * generally *7'ts never tio be bought, but alwaysfree, 
produce Views of this kind. A ad fled from monarch s, St. John, d weils 

; C M camiot but tay to© that the line withtbec” 

See IN her cell sa| Eioisa spread. j t [ s acknowledged by every onethat 
ahoul^ be NEAR ^her cell. The happiness is merdy comparative; no- 
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thing in this world being either felici- 
tous, or unfortunate, but as the mind 
of man apprehends it. Provided we 
can give to any object those views 
which constitute ih our opinion hap- 
piness, and we are decidedly itnpres- 
sed with the conviction that it is so, 
then to all intents and purposes our 
peculiar wish is as much attained, 
during the period that that conviction 
remains upon the mind, as ever it can 
be in cases of the most decided cer- 
tainty. A man who gratuitously sup- 
poses that any event will happen ac- 
cording to his expectation, feels him- 
self fully gratified, and never once 
reflects upon the various occurrences 
which may lake place to frustrate his 
hopes. He applies th$ pleasing bain* 
of certainty to his mind, and rests in 
contented security while nothing hap- 
pens which can alarm it. He feels 
all the effects of real happiness; and 
w hen the fairy prospect is destroyed 
by any contingency, he only considers 
it as one of the unavoidable evils of 
life, and forms again new expecta- 
tions w ith equal confidence and equal 
pleasure. Such being the case, if 
w'e admit these premises, as cer- 
tainly we must, there will be no 
difficulty in deducting from them < 
those opinions which it is wished here 
to establish. Taking it for granted, 
that happiness being comparative and 
not really existing in any thing, but 
proceeding from objects only accord- 
ing to the light in which we view 
them ; surely that man commands 
the greatest portion of felicity, who 
can create it for himself under every 
aspect of his existence. He then finds 
HOPE to be indeed our greatest hap- 
piness, for that can lent} 9 charm even 
to the most sombre delineations. 
He is reckless of what we may call 
the substantial goods of this life, con- 
tent that he can transform every ob- 
ject into a source of pleasure. He is 
not depressed when calamities hap- 
pen, because he knows them to be 
the lot of existence, and he knows 
also that he can efface their remem- 
brance by the creation of new specu- 
lations at once felicitous and gratify- 
ing. Thus conscious of the extatic 
innudhee of hope, his bosom beats 
with rapture, and his eye glistens 
with animation, and he ^ould proud- 


ly exclaim in.the language of # a poet 
whose muse has sung with peculiar 
grace the aerial charms of this pas- 
sion. 

With thee*, sweet hope! resides the heaven- 
ly light, 

That pours remotest rapture oil the sight ; 
Thine the charm of life's bewilders 


red 


way, 


That calls each slumbring passion into / 

play : 

Wak'd by thy touch, 1 see the sister^hand 
On tiptoe watching, start at thy com- 
mand, . * 

And fly whether thy mandate bids them 
steer, 

To pl«a>ur<fs path or glory’s bright ca- 
reer. 

Primeval hope, the A on inn muses say 
When m.m and nature mourn'd their first 
decay ; 

When every form of death, and every 
woq, 

Shot from malignant stars to earth below ; 
When murder bar'd his arm, and rampant 
war, 

Yok'd the red dragons to her Iron ear ♦ 

When peace and mercy, banish'd fium the 
plain, * 

Sprung on the viewless winds to heaven 
again; 

All, all forsook the friendless guilty mind, 
^But hope , the charmer, linger'd utilf behind. 

Thus, man being the artificer ofhh 
own pleasufds, creating them at will, 
and adorning them with every adventi- 
tious embellishment whichan ardent 
fancy can suggest, Itc&nnot fora mo- 
ment be doubted that by producing 
every varied combination of imaginary 
happiness, he ultimately generates 
the ^greatest portion of that which is 
real. He therefore continues to revel 
in supposititious bliss, and only sighs 
when that bliss is destroyed by reality. 
Thus far it is evident, that irnagt* 4 
nary happiness is greater than real, 
ana a few concluding observations 
will tend to establish that position the 
more firmly. 

How common is that remark 
which tells us that the expectations of 
life seldom answer our ideas. Hap- 
piness, indeed, may be compared tu,a 
picture which requires a peculiar 
light in order 'that all its excellence 
may be perceived and felt. Jf weo 
approach too pear, the images be- 
come confused and indistinct, the 
coloring appears injudicious and heavy* 

3 A 3 
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*rtd the design monotonous and incor- 
rect. tf, on the contrary, we recede 
too far, then the same indistinctive* 
ness arises, added to a diminished ap- 
pearance of every object. So it is 
Mith 'life'; happiness contemplated at 
a certain distance possesses all the 
charms, elegance, tmd grace which 
'the most enthusiastic fancy can de- 



al] there is conferred thi^ indefinable 
propriety which at once exalts and 
gratifies the mind. Never hardly 
does it happen that our expectations 
are completely answeied ; and the 
reflection of every man Can prove 
that in those cases where this expec- 
tation has been extraordinarily excited 
our disappointment has been propor- 
tionally great. The prevalence then 
ofthis general truth surticieu|ly proves 
that real happiness is centered only in 
the dreams of hope; that it exists 
only while unpossessed ; that each 

O ressive advance towaids it gra- 
iy diminishes some one or other 
of its delights, and thatnctnal fruition, 
destroys tor e\er the fairy illusions, 
and shows it at once in all its naked 
deformity. 

Let us then banish from our minds 
those ideas which only tend to dimi- 
nish its active energies by holding up 
false views of nature anefof things j 
^Jet us cling to truth wherever she is 
to be founa, and discard error when- 
ever we detect the fallacy in which 
jt is enveloped. 

Extracts from Toly&uvs' Stra- 
tagems. By Dr. ToutMitt.® 
[Continued from p. 280 J* 

No. 26* — 'Timoleon. 


one another, .and advanced with bold- 
ness to the fight. 

No. 27.- Zopyrus. 

Darius had besieged Babylon dur- 
ing a length of time, and was not 
able to tafce the city. Zopyrus, one 
of his courtiers, having defaced him- 
self by cutting off hiiTno.se and ears, 
went over to tne side of the besieged, 
with a pretence that these amputa- 
tions had been inflicted by Darius. 
The Baylohians giving credit to his 
mutilated countenance, entrusted to 
him the city ; in the night he opened 
the gates, and Darius made himself 
master of Babylon, expressing him- 
self in this generous manner : “ [ 
would not for the sake of taking 
twenty Babvlops, have seen Zopyrus 
suffer thus.” ’ 

No. 28. — Alexander. 

Alexander was in India and wished 
to lead his army over the river Hy- 
dasnes. Poms an Indian king, drew 
up his forces on the other side, and it 
was impossible to pass it. Alexander 
Jed his army to the upper part of the 
river, Poms did the same. Alexander 
then marched it to the lower end ; 
Porus also proceeded to that end. 
This was done often, and for many 
# days.; so that the Indians laughed at 
the timidity of the enemy, ana left off 
marching in movements correspon- 
dent to theirs, from one spot to an- 
other j supposing, that they whose 
resolution had so often failed them, 
would not venture to pass over it. 
But Alexander made a very expediti- 
ous march on the banks of the river, 
and by the means of ships and boats, 
and skins filled with grass, he crossed 
it, deceiving the Indians by the quick- 
ness of his passage. 


T IMOLEON, as he was lending ' No. 2 (J. 

his forces in Sicily, to battle a- Alexander took Thebes partly with 
gainst the Carthaginians, who had a large body of concealed forces, the 
sailed over into that island, was met command of which he gave to Anti- 
by a tpule, loaded with parsley. The pater ; while he himself openly led 
aoldie^s were terrified at the omen, the rest up against the strongest 
for it was their custom to adorn* the places in the fortification. The llie- 
tombs of the dead with garlands of bans advanced forward, and boldly 
parsley. Tinw>lep$ observed, that led out their forces against the army 
thus 4 * the gods assured them of cer- in sight. Antipater, at the same in- 
tain victory; for the Corioibia% stant, in the moment of engagement, 
Crown with parsley the victory at the^drew out the concealed part of the 
Isthmian gamps” Saying this he cn- army, and leading it lound to the un- 
twined his .own brows *im this herb, protected parts ot the wall, took the 
find crowned hh o&cets with it. So city and erected bis flag. Alexander 
(tfie soldiers seized fthe parsley from seeing it, cried out: 44 that he had 
< it 
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possession of Thebes/’ The The- 
bans, who were courageously fight- 
ing, as soon as they saw, on turning 
about, that the city was taken, fied, 

No. 30. 

Alexander, as soon as he learnt 
from the soothsayers, that the sacri- 
fices exhibited propitious omens, 
conmuu.ded that they should be ear- 
ned round and shewn to thg soldiers, 
that they might not hear only, but 
see that good hopes were to he en- 
tertaiued with respect to their dan- 
gers. 

No. 31. 

Alexander conquered Darius at Ab- 
dela Phtfisnortes, a relation of Da- 
rius, having raised a considerable band 
of Persians guarded the fortress ot Su- 
sidae: these were high and straight 
mountains. The Barbarians, shoot- 
ing their darts and throwing pieces of 
rock with their slings from these 
heights, easily repulsed the attack of 
the Macedonians. So that Alexander, 
casing bis soldiers back, dug a trench 
at the distance of thirty furlongs. An 
made of Apollo had declared, that 
44 a foreign wolf would become the 
lei \*r of his forces.’* There came an 
herdsman to Alexander, covered with 
the skin of a wild beast, and assum- 
ing the name of Wolf, he said, that 
in the windings of the mountains 
there was a path, concealed by the 
fulkigc of the wood, which he only, 
as he was feeding his cattle, had dis- 
covered. Alexander, recollecting t he 
prediction, gave the .herdsman credit. 
He commanded all the army to re- 
main encamped, and to light up 
many fires, to attract the eyes of the 
Persians. He gave it privately in 
charge to Pliilotas and Haephe&tion, 
that when they saw' (he Macedonians 
appearing at the top of the moun- 
tains, thev should attack the enemy 
below. He himself, with his guards, 
one phalanx of armed soldiers, and as 
many Scythian archers as he had, ad- 
ducing through the secret passage, 
eighty furlongs, fixed his station un- 
der the cover of the thick wood, and 
taking a circuit about in the middle 
of the night, he fell upon the enemy 
when they were asleep. When day 
opened, the trumpets resounded from 
the top of the mountains. At this 
signal Hsephastion and rhilotas led 
the Macedonians out of the camp. 


The Persians, surprised and surround* 
ed above and below, were*slam, or 
thrown headlong from the heights, 
or taken by the enemy. 

No. i2. - 

Alexander marching through a da* 
sart, he and the Macedonians suffered 
severely from the want of water. 
The spies found a small quantity of 
water in a hollow rock, and, taking k 
up in an helmet, carried it to Alex- 
ander. He shewed it to the army to 
raise (licit spirits, as water was 'disco- 
vered: yet lie would not drink it, but 
poured it out before them all. The 
Macedonians, raising a shout, desired 
him to proceed on the march, cou- 
rageously supporting their own thirst, 
on account ol the self-denial the king 
practised. 

[To be continued.'] 

Literary and Domestic Wivas? 

“ No lung loteliercan be fan rut 
In vom*n, than »o >tudy household good; 
And good uorks in her husband to pro- 
mote” Ml VI UK. 

Sir , > 

I WAS lately engaged in a conver- 
sation on a subject which ap- 
peared to me of such importance, that 
I could not forbear, when alone*, 
throwing together the following re- 
fleci ions upon jt. The thing dis- 
cussed was “ the respective conjugal 
i merits of an accomplished or htetary 
woman and a domestic one** 

By an accomplished or literary wo- 
man, I would be understood one 
who, to a knowledge of music, dan- 
cing, drawing, singing, Ac. joins an 
attenuate acquaintance with tlie learn- 
ed languages. She shall know Ita- 
lian, French, Latin, and, to be sure, a 
little Greek; she shall be able to 
blunder through Racine, mistake 
Tasso, sit still at Virgil, and tear Ho- 
mer in a pet ; she shall decline nouns 
like a schoolboy, and conjugate verbs 
like a boarding school miss; she 
shall, lastly, be able to write essays 
with little labour, and compose son- 
nets on love extempore. 

On the contrary, a domestic wo- 
man is, according to my motto, one 
who '’studies household good, and 
in her husband good works to pro- 
mote.” 

She is neither the enthusiast -of 
Homer, nor the disciple of v Plato, It 
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is of little consequence to her whe- 
ther Shakespeare be spelt with or 
\yithout the e $ whether Virgil had 
an asthma, or Horace rheumatic 
eyes. She is happy if she can render 
her husband so ana her offspring. 

She asks no seraph’s wing, no ang^r* fire, 
To be, contents her natural desire." 

In her domestic sphere of action 
she finds sufficient opportunities to 
gratify her heart with innocent recre- 
ations ; and she leaves those studies, 
suited only to the conceptions of 
man, which would draw nor aside 
from her duty and obedience * But 
this character l shall draw more*, largely 
in its proper place, while we pro- 
ceed to consider that of the literary 
woman. 

She who binds herself by the most 
Solemn vows to a man for life, and 
invokes the Almighty to ratify those 
vows, should tremble how she dares 
to violate them. She binds herself in 
the presence of God and man, to 
t€ obey, serve, love, and honour him, 
to keep him in sickness apd in health, 
and, forsaking all other, keep only 
untb him V ’ — What more solemn 
protestations can be made? Every 
excuse would be insufficient to pal- 
liate a breach in them, but ojie— when 
the husband, forsaking the laws of 
nature and 'reason, acts towards her 
without the feelings of a man. How 
rarely or how frequently soever this 
may occtfr, it is not my present in- 
tention to investigate. I shall only 
point out here the impossibility of a 
woman given to literary pursuits to 
fulfil the sacred functions of a wife 
and mother. 

Every man knows that the happi- 
ness of marriage consists as much in 
the performance of those many little 
nameless attentions, as in the more 
immediate acts of duty. It would be 
idle and frivolous to insist here upon 
the common observation, that man 
cannot be truly happy without mu- 
tual intercourse witn tie female*. sex! 
If we consider why thi$ is, the reason 
will instantly strilce u$. v In the allot- 
ments of Providence, man is placed 

* I tliink I see some of my female 
readers busily employed in razing out 
these two odious words, and substitut- 
ing in tkejr stead, mil ami inclination. 


in a scale of being wherein woman 
cannot appear. The labours of the 
field, of war, of commerce, of study, 
&c. are altogether incompatible with 
feminine weakness. All the won- 
ders of art proceed from the labours 
of man! Our churches, temples, 
bridges, monuments, all are the ef- 
fect of man's progressive industry. 
Hence our natures are more formed 
for such laborious exercises. And 
hercifl the wise designs of Providence 
are wonderfully exemplified. What, 
if we were equally adapted for the 
nursery, the workroom, or the 
kitchen ! What, it we were anxious 
to perform the several duties of those * 
several places ! How mean and con- 
temptible compared with our present 
noble occupations! Who would ra- 
ther pursue such, than the sublime 
researches into nature ? Who would 
rather be thus employed, than to be- 
hold structures of magnificence forni 
themselves beneath their hands, and 
science opening her treasures to their 
view? Why tiien was woman given 
to man ? To perform those duties for 
which they are peculiarly qualified by 
nature. To soften our native rtiggea- 
ness ; to soothe our minds to harmony, 
and to divide with us the toils of life. 
She was not given to act beyond her 
sphere, or blindly to presume to what 
she is not adequate. A woman who 
cultivates the natural virtues of her 
mind, and docs not deviate from na- 
ture into folly and presumption, may 
render herself witn little trouble an 
object of adoration and of love. Of 
the truth of this there needs no argu- 
ment to convince : every reader will 
immediately suggest to himself a thou- 
sand instances to verify it, and will 
feel a certain inward gratification that 
it is so. Otway has given a fttffe de- 
scription of woman, and her cause of 
being here below ; 

* c Oh woman ! lovely woman ! * 

Nature made thee lo temper man! 

Angels are painted fair to look like you ’ 
There is in you alt that we believe of 
Heaven I Amazing brightness, purity, 

And truth f'eternal joy and everlasting 
Lo vc,’'— Pew, Pre/ter. Act 1 , Se. L - 

If every woman would consider 
how sacred are their duties in the 
marriage state, how they offend 
against God in neglecting them, #md 
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-how also they incur the censure and 
contempt of mankind by such neg- 
lect, ^ there would, I conceive, be 
wanting no arguments, to persuade 
them to a strict discharge of those 
duties. Can we contemplate in nar 
ture a more grand or pleasing object 
than a woman exercising herself in 
the double character of a wife and 
mother? Can there, in the whole 
scale of existence, occur a more no- 
ble, a more exalted sphere of action ? 
Where can a woman shine with so 
much lustre as in the bosom, of her 
family ? Where do so many occa- 
sions otfer themselves for the display 
of every virtue under heaven ? How 
delightful is the task to instil into 
the pliant mind of infancy the first 
principles of love, piety, benevolence, 
justice, and chanty! To fashion un- 
der your hands, perhaps, the future 
saviour of liis country. What pen 
can describe the complicated feelings 
of a mother, when her infant joy 
rises to manhood, and grows, all 
that her most sanguine hopes could 
wish, or enthusia^ic imagination 
form. Hail, happy mother! who 
thus reapeth the harvest of thy trou- 
bles! She, joyful, sees all those vir- 
tues in perfection, which rust her so 
many anxious hours to engraft. She 
sees him esteemed by his" super iors, 
beloved by his equals, and respected 
by his infeiiors. She beholds him 
ennobled and dignified by the exercise 
of manly and unerring virtue: A 
woman capable of rearing such a son, 
who can tell her joys? They ate 
endless! She hourly receives new 
gratifications from objects apparently 
trivial ! To smooth the pillow of lan- 
guid illness warms her heart with rap- 
ture! To pour balm ilfto the agonized 
bosom of woe exalts her into extacy ! 
To dry the tears of suffering inno- 
cence, to strain to her bosom the vic- 
tim df despair, to exhilarate with joy 
•the child of penury, and to invigorate 
with health the corrupted with dis- 
ease, fit her for heaven and her God ! 
—Can such bliss N become the inmate 
of Faustina’s heart? No. *In her 
the feelings of a wife, a mother, and 
a friend, are blotted out by such su- 
perficial ones as are the effect of 
nooks. She would faint at the idea 
of leaving her dear authors to attend 
the bed of* sickness or miseries of 


poverty. She never, felt tho^e sub- 
lime emotions which arise ffofla coxi- 
templating the glow of convalescence 
itl a husband, in a child, or in a friend ! 
Site never watched with mute an- 
guish the languid heaven-bent eye of 
departing life— never smoothed its 
te r rors — never whispered hedemjv 
tion and a world to come! CouJd 
she clasp in the agony of affliction 
the cold clammy hand of death, pros 
its bloodless lips, or weep upon its 
mute inactive lineaments? Could 
she by tender olliees of love hush the 
departing soul, and quell its flutter- 
ing* ? Could she wipe the drops of 
agony which burst from the brow of 
struggling nature? Could she behold 
the outward workings of the soul 
forcing its way and impatient to b ,h 
gone?" No! In her the springs of 
natural affection are withered, and 
dried up by pretended stoicism. She, 
would rather appear and act like a 
pseudo Spartan matron, than be 
thought possessed of feeling and hu- 
manity. Such a character, so just, 
and yet so despicable, bids me hold 
the pen j to aggravate it were need- 
less, to connate it were folly. To 
it must be attached those exceptions 
from 'which nothing human i- exempt, 
and its accuracy then admits ol no 
dispute. 0 ' 

Jilay'-l, 1 80S. I). 
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FlorifWi*? ut apes in sjttihus omnia J ibrtnf , 

omnia rms. l.i c»i V 1 s - 

SHREWDNESS OP AMERICAN INDIANS. 
^t^HEIK ie plies are not only ready, 
I but often ingenious. An 
Outouai being asked by the Count 
de Frontcuac, of what materials he 
conceived rum, of which he "was so 
fond, to be formed, answered, that it 
was the spirit and quintessence of 
hearts and tongues; “ for continued 
he, “ when I have drank qf it I fear 
nothing, and I speak with, more than 
usual facility and boldness.* 1 

INDIAN’S BELIEF OF THE IMMOItTA* 
LI1Y OF 7 HE SOUL. 

Many of the Indian nations belief# 
that the soul, after its separation from 
the body, enters - into a wide path, 
crowded by spirits, which are jour- 
neying towards a region of eternal 
repose. That in the way thither afi 
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ttnpetuoifs river mmf he crossed by 
means of a bridge made of wicker, 
which continually trembles under the 
feet, and from whence the passen- 
gers incur much hazard of filling 
into the current They who arp so 
unfortunate as to he thrown from this 
passage are swept away by the stieam, 
and can never return The spiiiis 
which have passed the river direct 
their course for a con&idc table way 
along its banks, making provision of 
fish, which they dry, until they gain 
an extensive meadow, who«e extre- 
mity is terminated by precipitous 
rocks, over winch there is a Jong and 
n irrowpath,witha barrier of two large 
logs of wood, alternately raised and 
depressed. These are intended to 
crush the living who might attempt 
to force a passage, but not as an im- 
ediment to the progress of ihe dead, 
'he soul afterwards arrives at a beau- 
tiful meadow, boundless to the sight, 
filled with every species of ani itials, 
and abounding with the most delicious 
fruits; here is heard , the sound of 
drums, and of other musical instru- 
ments, known to savages ; from hence 
it is ushered into the abode of happi- 
ness and joy, where its journey is con- 
cluded, where it is invested with beau- 
tiful raiment; and where it mingles 
with an assembly of kindred spirits 
in the dance. 

HEROIC RESOLUTION. 

Prince Maurice of Nassau, at the 
battle of Nieupoit in lOQO, having 
sent away his ships, that there might 
be do means of retreat for his troops, 
in leading them to engage, said, “My 
friends, you have Nieuport behind 
you, which is in possession of the 
enemy ; the sea on your left *, a river 
on the right ; and the enemy in front : 
there is no other way for you to pass, 
but over the bellies of these men.” 
l&y this heroic resolution he gained a 
battle which saved bis republic, and 
did himself the highest honour. 

magnanimous reply. * 

In 1477, St. Omer being beseignd 
by Lewis XI. was valiantly defended 
by Philip, son of Anthony, a bastard 
ipri of the Duke of Burgundy. The 
French monarch, being irritated at 
the obstinate resistance of the young 
Warrior, threatened him that if he 
did not surrender the city he would 
cut his father's throa\ before his eyes. 


Philip, without shewing the least sigu 
of fear, answered, that he knew the 
king too well to suppose that he 
would ever be guilty of so base an 
action, adding, “ T love my father 
with the utmost tenderness, hut I 
cannot deliver up a place which J have 
undertaken to defend.” The siege 
was obliged to be raised; hut the 
king, so far from punishing Anthony 
tor the heioism of his son, continued 
him in his favour, and raised him to 
the rank of nobility. 

An officer of Henry IV. of France 
being commanded to undertake a very 
dangerous expedition, was told b) r & 
friend under what pretext he might 
excuse himself from executing such 
a hazardous enterprise. “ I can ea- 
sily save my life,** said he, but who 
will save my honour ?’* 

SPARTAN RESOLUTION. 

One of the Lacedaemonian mo. 
narchs, upon the eve of a battle, being 
willing to save a favourite officer ot 
more than fourscore, desired him td 
go to Sparta under pretence of busi- 
ness. <f Prince,” said the venerable 
old man, “ why should you «endme 
so far to seek a oed to die on ? Where 
can I find one more honourable than 
in the field of battle He was per- 
mitted to remain; and died in a man- 
ner w orthy of so noble a character, in 
fighting fur his king and his country. 


Hints respecting the real Character 
of Mary, Queen of' England. 
By Mr. Brewer. 

Sir, 

HHHB motives for partiality and 
1 causes for detraction among his- 
torians of every, nation, but particu- 
la: ly England, where convulsions in 
religion and politics have beeu per- 
petually occurring, and where party 
lias raged with proverbial jJJiberality at 
almost every period, would appear 
too obvious to admit the possibility of 
implicit reliance in even the cursory 
reader, did not experience assure us 
that nqjt only the interested but dis- 
passionate are hourly the dupes of 
the vilest calumny or most egregious 
adulation. 

The increasing candour of the lat- 
ter era* of literature has nobly endea- 
voured, in many instances, to remove- 
that meretricious veil 1pm the face 
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of fit&oric truth, with which venality mode Of fhith . Her father/ in the 
had shaded her instructive features, plenitude 'of his caprice, and tit the 
The 'spirit of r ‘ Historic Doubts/** suggestion of his avarice, had ‘thrown 
has stimulated ah inquiry into the off the papal power and Commenced 
genuine failings and pretensions of champion of the new cause. NTc/t 
the unfortunate Scottish beauty, contented with the wealth, he rioted, 
whose head not even a diaderu could in the blood of the ovei thrown pa* 
preserve from the block and scaffold ; piSts. The scene is too melancholy 
out still the English sovereign of the to admit an enumeration of the vie* 
same name, though of more splendid tims. .Fire* faggot, and the halter were 
fortunes, remains the victim of decla- administered with an unsparing hatid! 
tnntory detestation and merciless tv- A«« a sample, suffice rt to observe, that 
fanny. The examination of this at one massacre. More . Ftthcr, and 
feign, by some scholar at once’ inqui- eleven monks, were beheaded for de- 
sitiVe and unprejudiced, I hold a desi- nyiug the king’s supremacy ! 
deratum In English literature; and Edward Vf. from the simple cir- 
shou'ld feel particular pleasure if this ctrmstance of his adolescence occur- 
remonstranoe, through the medium of ring while his august father was in d 
your impartial publication, call forth protectant mood, leeched an ednea- 
a pen adequate to the tasked elded by tion from persons directed 'to instruct 
a hand which knows no enthusiasm, him in live reformed religion. T)ur- 
except such as a love of veracity m- mg his short reign, accordingly, the 
noxiously engenders. foot was still kepi On the neck of the 

Should such a writer generously Roman catholic party; and they re- 
step forward, he will not droop for maiued disgraced, in penury, andean- 
want of materials. At the very out- ger. No scaffolds were built for the 
set he will perceive the evident possi- express purpose of decapitating the 
bility of misrepresentation respecting noble papists, nor gibbets erected for 
this reign, when he 'finds that its his- the death of the meaner sort, but an 
torians have been men of an opposite net was passed of the most horrible 
(though confessedly of a more correct and oppressive cruelty. The poor 
and desirable) religious persuasion, wandering monks and ejected irkirs 
Taking natural probability lor his were , at this time, supported by the 
guide, he will maintain the reasona- private alfns of those who did not 
bleness of supposing that a writer dare qpeuly to entertain them. To i 
whose aim was the gratification of drive them from thtj miserable c6r- 
popular credulity, would rather con- ners in which they hovered, ft was 
centrate hip invective on one defence- enacted, that if any person should 
less head, than venture on the attack loiter for three days together without 
of a numerous and well -lettered offering himself for hire ns alabourer, 
party, whose descendants, if them- he should be adjudged as a slave for 
selves had sunk to the peaceful bourne two years to the first informer,, and 
where contest is no more, would be should be marked on the breast with 
found ready to retort the abuse to the the -fetter V, for vagabond. This 
vexariofc, if not discomfiture, of the mark to be made with a hot iron, 
assailant. Whether protesmift or papist, mm 

Thus Will lie be tempted To Trans- is still sdhjetl to fbe passions of htf* 
ferfromtlqeen Mary to her advisers man nature; and revenge, of all 
a portion df that outcry Which party sions the most terrific, ttnfl in hUttinr 
first set up, .and whicli cveculUy the most frequettt, evtm 
echoes to the discredit df philan- under itfc more favourable medifiea-* 
thropy, good sfeuse, and the mild tion, is unable tosuaptess. Perhaps 
tenets nif tlie clitistian dodtrihe* therefore, a eandra end bebfgnaat 
When ,Mky came to the crown prdte&atft, now that ;a11 violent 
«he foUnS^^ath in the ttxjit peri- sCtltion between the two parries Ifo 
lous condition, (as fer as regarded in- long since ceased, WiFi scarcely fell 
.dividual ymxiiict) that possibly could .surprise at "the severity w^i wKiSt* 
eitfst Jar .a Izcdot In .any particular those of the ejected persuasion ccjfi- 

— > — * ■ * — ’ ducted themselves, on a suddefi 'md 

^ By Lord frrfbrd. ' pearly UhexpSjgttfi tmotmlm 1b 

Universal Mac. Vol. IX. 3 B 
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power. ,‘Be that a* -it may, humanity judgment and decision, it may be an* 
Ead already blushed for the trium- swered, that her feminine education 


phnnt pro test ants ; a blush of a still 
deeper dye must assuredly glow on 
her cheek while beholding the unli- 
mited vengeance which their oppo- 
nents indicted, when the dangerous 
talisman of power reversed the tu- 
multuous scene, and recalled the 
friars from manual labour, or the 
mortification of the prescribed brand, 
to their stalls, their mass-books, and 
all the scattered parade of their glit- 
tering rituals. But in the detestable 
operations which now took place, 
why is the torch ever placed by the 
historian in one hand? Is it likely 
that a single female should possess 
more rancour than all the heads of a 
disjointed church, inflamed with per- 
sonal pique, impoverished by expul- 
sion from their benefices, and inflated 
by a bigotry of the most decisive na- 
ture? Our historians, in this in- 
stance, have studied, like the tragic 
poet, to bring one person forward in 
the drama, in order to exhibit all the 
tremendous beauties of contrast. In 
strict conformity to the pernicious 
system of dressing up their charac- 
ters like puppets, either strikingly at- 
tractive or utterly, deformed, the dra- 
matic recorders who assume the name 
of historians, studiously decorate the 
sixth Edward with those element 
qualities which they describe his sis- 
ter as wanting;' and freely place all 
*he ignominy of that unprecedented 
act, the branding of the ejected 
friars, to the account of his adviser^. 
In t.his latter procedure they are t un- 
questionably correct. Few persons 
feel on subjects of religious ascendancy 
with the acuteness ot those who, bv 
their “ sacred calling ” look on church 
power as the highest object of mun-» 
dane interest; and therefore to his 
advisers let us freely attribute all the 
asperity of the hostile edicts which 
passed in the short reign of this juve- 
nile sovereign* But admitting Hhe 
justice of tins appropriation, why shall 
wedenv Mary the^ame, indulgence? 
Edward was surrounded by church- 
men, and, as they advised/he acted; 
bis successor stood ^n the same predi- 
cament, and acted in the snjne way. 
If it be objected, that difference of 
years enabled Queen Mary to con- 
duct the government with greater 


(tor she had not in any view the ad* 
vantages in this weighty respect of 
Elizabeth) reduced her nearly to the 
level of her youthful brother. From 
infancy to maturity churchmen were 
her guides and preceptors; and nearly 
every action of her life proves that she 
had learned to sacrifice her opinions 
habitually to those of her guardians. 

Our historians have an ungracious 
custom of illustrating the characters 
of their dramatis personae by compa- 
rison. Mary they imidiously place 
by the side of Elizabeth ; ana while 
they lavish panegyric on the brow of 
the “ Virgin Queen,** they solicit the 
reader's abhorrence of her unhappy 
foil not by argument, but by the 
epithets of “ blood-thirsty Mary !*’ 
and “ sanguinary tyrant!” The ma- 
nagement of the state this misguided 
princess appears to have left to the 
ecclesiastics.* The management of 
her family, the bishops likewise im- 
periously solicited; but in this soli- 
tary instance Mary was inflexible; 
ana as I think an examination of her 
conduct in this particular essential to 
the right understanding of her charac- 
ter, permit me, from authentic do- 
cuments, though* testimonies too 
much neglected by our historical wri- 
ters, to dcvelope it. 

[To he concluded in o?tr wc.rf.] 

On the erkoneou? Pronunciation 
of the. Latin Language. 

SlK, 

Y OUR correspondent, page 2SQ, 
is certainly correct in his obser- 
vation, that Englishmen do not make 
a sufficient distinction between the 
long and short vowels in their 
prominbiation of Latin: thus, for 
example, in the verbs voloj doeeo , 
maneo , amo , and many others, we 
pronounce the first syllable as if it 

* Philip, her husband, likewise, 
though silent and unostentatious,, had 
the most potent ascendancy over her. 
In a fetter to him, during his voyage 
to Spain, she expresses the utmost 
deference to his superior judgment 
Yet, by an absurd cruelty *>f party- 
invective, is this queen stigmatised 
with all the intolerance and all the 
mischances pf her calamitous reigh l 
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were % long vowel . But in the past 
tencc fxi] and the noun nupta , this 
distinction is quite unnecessary, as 
the syllable will be rendered long by 
the two consonants, which follow the 
vowel. But, I think, after all/ that the 
manner in which we articulate the 
vowels is of much less consequence 
than that in which we pronounce the 
consonants, in which, I believe we 
err very much from the practice of 
the ancients. For instance, we pro- 
nounce g and c soft before the vowels 
c> i> y, and hard before a, o, it: This 
is indeed a very erroneous practice, 
for if the Homans had not always 
pronounced these consonants, g and 
c, hard, the modern Greek writers, 
who wrote the Roman history, would 
not liave uniformly changed them 
(in proper names) into thetr k and r. 
Concerning the consonants j and v , I 
think it is probable they were an- 
ciently pronounced like bur present 
y and ir, there being only one cha- 
racter for the consonant j and the 
vowel i, and only one for the conso- 
nant v and the vowel n ; whence we 
may infer, that j was pronounced like 
?, lepeated very quickly, and that v 
was pronounced like u, repeated 
quickly also, which, in course of time, 
would naturally glide into the pronun- 
ciation of our y and u\ This pronun- 
ciation is universally adopted by the 
Germans, who also pronounce g 
always hard , though they vary c as 
we do. The insertion of this in your 
useful and entertaining miscellany 
will much oblige, Sir, 

your constant reader, F. R. 

On the Magical Incantations, 
and the various Superstitions of 
the Laplanders. 

Sir, 

> JOTHING which tends to ihew 
N the human mind under any of 
its aspects ought to be a matter of in- 
difference tons. Superstition, which 
is the child of ignorance, has, not- 
withstanding, something in it calcu- 
lated in a high degree to arrest our 
attention. Its chimeras and* its vi- 
sions are often grand : and the fairies 
and goblins of the middle ages aie 
interesting to a poetical mind 
as the dryads, hamadryads, tritons, 
and . pierides of antiquity. Chaucer, 
Spfehser, Sbakspeare, and Milton, 
drew largely from popular »upei bu- 


tton for the embellishment of action., 
The aerial beings of the Tempest; 
the elves and fairies of the Miasufn- 
mer Night's Dream, the imagery of 
Camus, and Lvcidas, are replete with 
allusions which have now become* 
classical : and the mind owns with a 
pleasing extacy their power over its 
feelings. The pleasure of the scholar,, 
however, is tw ofold : he experiences 
the delight which the poetry, from a 
thousand associations, creates; and 
l>esides, he has the gratification which 
arises from his knowledge of the 

sources whence these superstitions have 
arisen. Tq extend the sphere of this lat- 
ter gratification .1 have though t th^jt the 
following selection of the most striking 
magical incantations and superstitions 
of the Laplanders, which wifi be found 
to bear so close an analogy Vnh many 
of our own, might not be unaccepta- 
ble to Dome of your readers. Of the 
northern origin of the greater part of 
our ancient superstitions, there can 
be little doubt ; and therefore it will 
be gratifying to trace them. I select 
them from Aw ud Leans' Account of 
the Laplanders of Fin mark, <S>c. pub- 
lished in ike Danish and Latin Lan- 
guages, Copenhagen I/G 7 , 4 to: my 
labours, iucleed, cannot aspire to the 
dignity of origiual composition: but 
perhaps they will be found as inter- 
esting as a vapid essay upon a vapid 
subject, in which nothing is sew but 
the arrangement of* the words, and 
which is read only to be forgotten. 

Aberdeen, 1 remain, "iScc. 

April 30, 1808. A Student, 

C Witches made various confes- 
sions, iu themselves absurd and ridi- 
culous, of the manner in which they 
acquit ed the music art. Some asset t- 
ed that they obtained it from a certain 
charmed pi eparation, brought to them 
by another witch, made from a piece 
of the greater flounder, n piece of 
bread spread with butter, from a draft 
of milk, a piece of chew, a salt hei- 
nftg, gnd bread. < hie confessed that 
she had obtained obtained the art of 
fascination from. stroking down a cat ; 
auot hei, from putting three eggs into 
a cask, and filling it with watei,said 
she bad got the same magic art; ano- 
ther added, on her part, that it was 
got fioui a certain old woman, who 
ga\ e her a pipe with f !iLs qualification, 
that on filling it she wo dd biing in- 

2B2 
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feet ion an man and beast of any kind 
a^ver, and that she by this means 
made herself witness of the art Many 
Other absurd, confesions were in like 
inoimer made on witchcraft.” 

M They further confessed, that 
while they fastened three knots, on a 
if ntitt towel in the name of the devil, 
and had spit on them, &-c. they called 
the name of him they doomed to de- 
struction One confessed that she 
bad raided a tempest, by means of 
wjitd she had-shut up in a sack; and 
added, that she destroyed a vessel of 
Bergen, tor which undertaking an im- 
mense wave came to iiet assistance and 
sunk the si; ip. Another said that she, 
with mother sorceresses, had raised a 
tempest on some sailors in this man- 
ner —they went to the sea-side in a 
toucan frigate, and going aboard a 
small baik, in which were some men 
who had a black heifer with them, 
they trod down with their united to: t e 
kite vessel on the way. Another told 
a story, how‘, after she had brought, 
with another wirch, destruction on a 
small hark ar.d its crew, tju*y threw a 
piece of spongy wood fastened to a 
stone into the sea, aud openly darted 
on it. Another added, on her part, 
that she, blowing into a pipe in the 
imiueof tho»dcvii, not only overturned 
a boat, in which were two ypung men, 
but, accompanied by* thfee other 
witches hacl brought destruction on a 
vesrel ; for which purpose the one as- 
sumed the figure of an eagle, the se- 
cond of a swan, the third of a crow, 
and she herself of* a dove, and all sit- 
ting in the bottom of a tub, were car- 
ried over the sea from Vasoea to Do- 
men, a rock so called, distant from 
Vasoe space of a few miles, where 
leaving their ship, or rather the bot- 
tom of their tub, they fled aloft, and 
then untying the knots, they exclaim- 
ed, Wind, in the name of the devil : 
when this was done they fled to the 
sea, and did not stop until they came 
up with the vessel they doomed* to de- 
struction; on which, in the abovV- 
uicutjoncd shape, they all perched, 
one on the helm, two on the hatches, 
aird one in the hold. Another con- 
fessed hat bhe had destroyed a vessel 
that loosed anrhot, and put into a 
creek, on stress of weather; for that 
on its putting out a little to sea, she 
approadieclat in the shape of a sea- 


dog, au<J o versed it. Another related 
that she, by* putting two egg-shells 
into a cask, filled with water, could 
take away the live* of men ; she ad- 
ded, tbai a boat, in which were sailors* 
peiishcd on twirling round the shells, 
of the said eggs.” 

M Another woman was accused of 
witchcraft, prac tised on a poor girl, 
after this manner: — she turned her 
son into a cat, and made him roll him- 
self before the girl, drawing a sledge 
of sand. The girl struck him several 
times when he got in, and killed him 
at last with the instrument in her 
hand. On her return, she parsed by* 
the house of the said woman, when 
she came out; and addressed her in 
these word**: You have killed m\ son ; 
may it be ill with you. Soon after the 
girl was distracted and died.” 

“ A certain one told tint when she 
and other witches were assembled on 
tlie eve of the festival of-fhri&t, the 
evil spirit bad danced with them (what 
the dance was, Polish or English, I 
know not), when one of the witches 
lost her shoe, and the master of the 
ceremonies, by good fortune, put ano- 
ther in its place. Another said that 
she, together with other witches, was 
in hell, (a thing horrid and ridiculous) 
in order to render the scene familiar 
to them, where an immense boiling 
lake was to be seen, in which were 
many men; she added, besides, that 
the devil had an non pipe, from which 
he breathed out fire, aud that he had 
drawn out a piece of bacon, put into 
the same lake, which was dieted in an 
instant; she insinuated that the said 
lake was hi a valley. Of her accom- 
panying fliends she related, that one 
put" on the likeness of a cormorant 
(commonly called Krykkc) ; another of 
a marine bird, called llaxclde ; another 
of a* dove; another of a dark bird, 
called Skarv ; others of jackdaws ; and' 
that she herself put on the form of a 
crow. Another said, that being at a 
certain place with another witch, call- 
ed Hridert, they drank fiom two gar- 
ters, from the one of water and honey, 
from th^ other strong beer.” 

” That the Laplanders were former- 
ly addicted to a variety of superstition! 
is weh known. With some Thursday 
was kept holy ; at least it was thought 
impious to handle wool on that day* 
Almost all held Saturday, some Fri* 
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drt /, as holid-y T v c^Ui|)£ this latter and as l*e fancied even. still W see. the< 
Fasto lltioe, that is the day of fasting spectre wafting, up and before 
ajbove the rest, him, he cried out wjt$ a w4 voice, to 

“A mar itinie Laplander of the nam^ those present U> help fefl* tmd 
of Petei Petcrspn, dwelling in one of on the spectre test fie should rush «t 
the ha vs of west Tinmark, and parish upbn him. Restored at last to* him- 
of Kiclvig, commonly called ^mor- so) f, ho sincerely laid open aJJ he saws 
fiord, 'old me that when he once went ami heard* gravely and severely istr 
out to hunt hares op a Saturday, and joining, that none of big people should 
was from fatigue seated on the ground, attempt to profane the Saturday, m 
that a spectre with a human visage any other day that was sacred aud tc«. 
and dark garment, appeared to him, tive. Ue ended here, and instantly* 
asking him what he did there, and on recited the Lord’s Prayer, and, part of 
his answering that he came tp hunt the catechism. On the next day, tbit 
hares, which he intended to gi ve to his said Laplander was visited by a great 
priest, the spectre replied, what do, you many who had accidenuily hea,rd 
thiuk that hares taken on the Satur- these makers, to whom be gave a^in* 
day, which should be observed with cere explanation of ;tl| that happened 
thFgreatest veneiation, can be accept- to him, and attempted to persuade 
able to your piiest? Anri then sub- them to bring back and restore Satur- 
joined in caution, that he should care- dgjj^ and all the other festivals of ohL 
fullv guard against \ioIating Satyr- yhich through time we»e brought 
day, or any other holy day for the fiw into disuse, and should for that pur- 
tuic, by any profane exercise. He pose sacriiice lambs in order that th# 
added that from this profanation of former plenty, with which the country, 
the ancient festivals, that the wild abounded, should be restored- Sonus 
boasts buds, and fohes, abhorring obeyed his monitions, while others 
and detesting the impiety of irreligious took the whole,vision for a mere illu- 
men, quitting their haunts, had fled sion and juggle of the malign spirit.” 
away and hastened into other conn- “ A woman when with child looks, 
tries. That the same spectre, which to a certain star which is next to the 
hitherto presented itself in ragged moon, judging from its nearness or re- 
garmenls, had soon after appeared to mote ness, whether the voung she car- 
him in a more sumptuous habi:, ad- rie» in her womb should yield to fate* 
dressing him in words of this kind: or be born*iinder a happy omen, 
you will sacrifice a cow to me, when “ To put a handle to an axe in the 
this is done, the sea, the air, and house ot a lying-in woman was jnt* 
earth will bring forth again fbhes, pious. The Laplanders cautiously 
fowl, and blasts. When this conver- provided against any thing twisted or 
sat ion was ended, the Lajfiander, you knotty in the garments of a person 
will suppose in consternation and dis- under sdeh actuation, led by a rain 
order, returned home, sat a little, but imagination that such knots would 
soon drew his knife in a rage, and in rendei the birth of the woman more 
the midst of these agitations of mind difficult- The garments with which 
and body fell like to a dying man to she was clothed when in her labour 
tl>e ground. His servants faithfully she soon put aside, never to put on ot 
attended on him under this loss of *hia wear again. She was kept to that part 
understanding and senses, striving of the but where she lay -in ; no was 
now and then to awaken him, by she permitted to change until she rose 
slight blows, but in vain. Meantime in a state of health.” 
the apparition which appeared to him “ When discharging leaden balls 
in hunting, presented itself to him in froth their muskets they make use of 
his visiop, using these words: you obscene expressions, and were of au 
will never recover from this dilate, opinion that the wolf had the power 
unless you sacredly promise, when of fascinating their pieces, and could 
you get well, that you will, with due prevent their hitting the mark.” 
right, sacrifice a cow to me. Theun- ** If any man happened to come 
happy man made this promise, and under a tree where the cuckoo kept, 
immediately awoke from bis trauce, and it raided its note before it tied, he 
but so weak* that he could not walk j thought it a happy omen for him. Tq 
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Kayivfound the cffgs bf this bird was fe- 
g&rdea Airten *,; imHiead of 

me persbti #no; ciit tbf £<fes of such U 
Bird was to tWottei! with a kettle. 
To kilt a eftcifcoo Vas always thought 
ill luck. And if aU!v one heard Wm 
*#ften fasti rig, in beginning of 
spring, this was denied an unlucky 
dtm*n, that he Would be on bad ter tics 
all the year with his neighbour. 
Ttffat fert t|n$ bad omen he forthwith 
tbre the hark frorii the first tree that 
presented itself to eat, after going 
three times found it. 

M* If atiy one in the beginning of 
spring had heard the cry of the lorn, a 
kind of large bird, when fasting, he 
penstiaded himself that nl! that year’s 
produce of milk could not be curdled, 
or turned into cream, hut would he 
like whey. They had a superstition^, 
too, that if they played with tire even 
in jest, that the young of the rein-deer 
^rould he blind. It was a custom also 
to mark the doors with the sign of the 
cross. 

44 It is apparent, that the sun in Lap- 
land in the winter, fof the space of 
seven weeks, is below the plane of the 
horizon, and under the lower hemi- 
sphere; and that the same does not sdt 
in summer for the said space of time; 
and hence a custom, that on its return 
after seven weeks darkness tjjcy anoint 
their door?. 

**Thev have a foolish belief, that 


pE£trr»AMUKA. 

,r SiK J ' r ' 

I CONTINUE my etferpts from 
- Owen Eehthafm, and send you 
this month two ** Resolves*’ of great 
merit. , The firs{ has truth and rea- 
son 5 the other, if fanciful, is at least 
ingenious, 

I remain, & c, 

Oxford , May (). W - P. 

14 Of Woman. 

44 1 Some arc so uncharitable, as to 
thinker// 1 Woman bad: and others are 
so credulous, ds they beleevc they all 
are good, Sure: though every man 
speakes as liefindcs; there is reason 
to direct our opinion, without c\|p- 
ri euce of the whole &\r; which in a 
strict examination, makes more for their 
honour, then most men have acknow- 
ledged. At first, '•hec was created his 
Kquall ; onciy the difference was in 
the Sex: otherwise they both were 
Man. If wee argue from the Tert, 
tliat male and female made man : so 
th t'tnan being put .first, was worthier. 
I auswere, So the Evening and Morning 
rras the Jirst day : yet fyw will thinke 
the n /is If f the better That Man is 
made her Gactrndur, and so abate her, 
1 beieeve rather the punishment of 
her si nut:, then the Pnrogahce of Ins 
•uorth : Had they both stood, it may 
he thought, shce had never heene in 
that subject tun ; for then had it heme 


stones which are; weightier than their 
si/e and outward figure seem to re- 
quire, had in them something preter- 
natural and uncommon. 

44 They believed that thunder 
struck their wizards with horror, efen 
killed them/ With this persuasion 
not a small number of Norwegians 
was impressed. Hence the proverb, 
That if thunder dnhnot exist, wizards 
would destroy the universe. They 
say, that, on the sight of lightning, 
they run up and clown the woods, 
struck with horror, until they find a 
hollow-tree to conceal themselves in, 
which' was just blisted with lignt- 
lnng. ’ ' - * 

44 'There is« no ddnbt hut that the 
Laplanders cherished many more su- 
perstitions., hut to dwell longer on 
thClb w< uld he tedious, hn\ ip gal reach 
adduced examples enough to prove to 
demonstration the errors of this most 
miserable people/* 


no curse, but a continuance of her for- 
mer estate: which bad nothing but 
bless/ dnt'fse in it. Peter Mun/r in- 
deed is of opinion, that man before the 
fall, had pP/nritic : But Ghrysoslamc , 
lie saves, does doubt it. All will grant 
her body maiv admirable, more beauti- 
ful! than Mans: fuller of curiosities , 
and Noble, Natures wonders: both for 
conception, and fostering the producted 
birth. And can* wee thinke, God 
would put a isorsaP' soule into a better 
body? When man \vas created, ’tis 
said, God made many but when wo- 
man, tis said, God budded her: as if 
bee had then bccuc about a frame of 
rarer llvomes , and more exact composi- 
tion,, s\ nd, without doubt, ’ip her body 
shee is, much m Ore wonderfull :i\ n d by 
this, we may' thinke her so\in bt*r 
minder Philosophic tefe u«, Though 
the soule be not caused hr the hddy\ 
yet in the gvuerall it follow^ 
perament of it: so the eomeliht but- 
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•■'ides, »re natqtftUv {fit 4 he njost part) Besides, Education makes 
more virtuous within. v Wplqce can boc^ ence between »«ip th ca Ad* 
any privilege; sh&U finde her tun: and, alt tUeir,jW/^*W less* 
built in Prradistf^hvn JiJan was made noble, for that thgy ;irc onely from 
1 without it "f is ccftaine, they ate by their Fuemus, Men, Ifogeues smrtetf 
constitution colder tlutn the boy Hug bitterly, when walking with anotheif 
Man : tjo by this, more temperate : *tis lice spved two women talking auci said# 
finite that transports Nun to inimodcru- Sir, the Viper and the Afipe are change 
t inn and/ uric: *tis that, which hu flies in# poyson. The Poet was concerted* 
him to a tauage and libidinous violence . that said, Afiu they wire made ill , that 
llh/z/rwaic naturally the more modest: God made them fair c tally that Man 
and modi \ty is the a cate and dx>eUin < r might rule them : oLhei'whe they had 
plan of Virts+c, t\ hence piocced the heme past dealing •Lit h, Cat till hs hi\ 
most (tb/ioiud dittanies, but (Vom a Conclusion too general I# tocollfct 
muscuint k nbtush'ng mpud*n<e*\X\\oX a dvent in all Women, because he was 
a deulc of ruetnftAi th>c we find in a not confident of his ovine, 
mild a*MKd, m * When a yHlt ^ ^ 

bold and darm.4 vre dislike Sudm mi/ mn , f Ur , 
her, and say, *hic is too like a man: . . J r 

3 ot in mil **Ari, wee ma»nHic what Dkl/ /' ttd ’ ^ c idl) d di ( 
wi'Vfondimnt in htr. Is not this nuus- .* 1 Y 

{“V K,u n/ ! n r K s '° murh ,hc /r7 l™*d, V rapida uriber, cporlet 

l>\ how mu( comes nceicr to God* aoua * 

Man in nothing is more like Him, ** 

Yet Woman My JVfA/m swearcs she’d leave till men 


then in bcim; 


is farre more mtrafnll then Min: It T tonne- 

being a Sere, wherein Petty ami com- ^ ca » though that /bre himselfu should 
passion hauc dispers'd farre brighter Sntftr be. 

rapes. God is said to bee Lout ; and I Mie saves : but what Women swearo to 
ain sure, duery where Woman is spoken kind 

of, for transcending in that quolitir. Lou s, mav be writ in rapid streamer. 
It was neuer found, but in fao nuk and wind. 


oneh.that their loue exceeded that 
of the feminine Suet : and if you ob- 
seme them, you shall finde, they were 
both of melting dispositions. I know, 
when the\ proue bad, they are a «ort of 
the vut ter at tares: Yet '.till the same 
season gnus it for, Optima cor rupta 
ptssima : Thi best things corrupted , be 
ionn the worst. They are things, 
whose soules are of a more duct tide 
temper , then the harder metall of man : 
so mav bee made both by tU r and worse. 
The Representations of Sophocles and 
Euripides mav bee both true and for 
the tongue -vice, t attain enttse, I see 
not, hut at meetings, Man may verv 
well vie molds with them. *Tjs true, 
:be> arc not of so tumultuous a spirit, 
ao not so fit for great Actions, Naiurall 
heat docs raoie actuate the stirring Ge- 
nius of Man. Their easic Natans 
make them somewhat more unrtsolute : 
whereby men have argued them of 
fmre and mconctancic. But men have 
alwaies held the Parliament , and have 
enacted their Owne wills, without ever 
'hearing tthem speafte*. and then, hew 
awie is it *0 conclude them gudtu 9 


“ I ain resolved ,to honour Virtue, 
in what Sth e soever 1 finde it. And I 
thinke, in thegcneiall, 1 shall finde it 
more in Women then Mint, though 
wi filer and more in/ii mcly gnat ded I 
beicevcvthev au* Utter, and may bee 
wio,iigbt to bee w f >ru\ Ncithel slul 
the fault wf many , make im unchctuUt- 
bli^Ko All : nut the goodnesw of some , 
make met cralulotu oi there#/ Though 
hitherto, l con (ease, 1 have not found 
mote sweet and constant goodness: in 
Man, tlien I have found in Woman: 
aud vet of these, l have not found a 
number." 

“ Sancdtio is a Sentence of three 
Stops. 

P A Christians vovagp to ll< av*$> is 
a Sentence of three Slop > *, Comma, Co- 
lon, Pi nodus. He that repents is come 
to the Coweta, and begin lies to spealte 
sweetly* th0 language of Salcutiohj 
but if he leaves there God uuderst?mp# 
not such abrupt speeches: sorrow alobe 
cannot expiate a Pirates robberid *. 
must both leave his theft, apd s^rVc 
his Qountry, u‘re his Prince will r§* 

& & 1 Is 



% Jbesultory Observations cm Dryden. 

ceivfctittn ^fataur. *Tis £i$af e< 5 /r- servility *of Dryden ’$ tnimi 

fessetk and *fnmnkrx his x?r>n*‘ nil Xntt 


TlVtA^ 


— "j '2 • -/•'**>■*•*»•* w»i* ocxviuy ;ui jw/«bu 0 mum Speak- 

mmh and forsakes tm nnnt, that shall ing <n the attempt of translating 
finm totrcy ; ’tis his leaving his wick- Chaucer, and the genera] excellence 

«9 wm» •• n« w:. .» _i 4.1. ... i , , ^ . i • 


ednmty tmx n as his CA : and car- 
ties him halfe way to heaven. Vet 
heere also is the Clause utiperfcct, un- 
less* he goes cm to the practice ofrigh- 
temsntsie , Which as a Period knits up 
all, and makes the Sentence full. Re- 
turn* atid penitence is not sufficient for 

k;.. a. i • 


of the plan, he says, ** of this opinion 
was that excellent person whom I 
mentioned, the late Sari cf Leicester, 
who valued €hancer J as much a* Mr. 
Cowley despised him. My Lord dis- 
suaded me from this attempt (lor I 
was thinking of it some years before 

Ills df'lth'N smiH hie anHirtr'ilv nrm/inlivl 


it r V r X v* l . BW,uul U , L lKl Wdt > mm King or u some 3'cars oeiore 
gun that hath fled from his Sovereign* s his death) and his authority prevailed 
mnner ; he must first doc senne tvr- so far with me, as to defer my under 


tiant act , before by the Law of Armcs, 
her can be restored to his former heal- 
ing. I will not content my sclfe with 
a Comma ; Repentance herpes not, 


taking, while he lived, in deference to 

him ; YET MY REASON WAS NO' 1 ’ CON- 
VINCED WITH WHAT HE UJIOF.D 

_ , t — r ~ — r— against it W hat more humiliat- 

when swne is renew<*d; nor dare l ing proof of personal debasement can 
<make my ' stay at a Colony not to doe he given, than that of a man, fore- 
good, is to commit evill, at least by £oing an opinion against his reason* 
•mission of what I outfit to doe: be- in weak compliance of another’s wish, 
fore come to a Period, the constant To iuceaiw the degradation, too, we 
practice ofPirfw.l am -Ki.c, I cannot yee that man himself tell the world 
? re .!' f c ,°’" nkBtt Gloiy If l did the dishonouial.le fact! When wo 
r J i* *V l ^ t e y°f unprofitable', and reflect that such servility was united 
.. a< ? not a Pfy ) *nted m \ faith to witii the high endowments of genius, 


perfect me, miserable . If he were not 
Jlu! of were tes, how unhappie a crea- 
ture were men ?" 


Desultory Observations on 
Dryden. 

C^r 

N Vk ! r n ^ ^ '• aumomy” picvaiied: uryi 

O man of a reflecting turn of „ ot learned to reject himself. 

," 1 . U i d .. e . a "„.^_ Up . a .,-!? k : 'y th r In the Flower and, the Leaf there is 

a confusion of time, which is suifi- 


our indignation is increased tenfold. 
Had a private individual urged this, 
though possessing a better judgment 
than the Earl of Leicester, it is proba- 
ble Dryden would have followed his 
own inclination : but his lordship’s 
authority*’ picvaiied: Dryden had 


out having some opinion of that book 
excited in his mind, detecting some 
error, discovering some beauty, or 
meeting with some difficulty. Now, 
as what are beauties, errors, or eliifi- 
culties to him, mav not be so to others, 
and as truth is best elicited by the col- 
lision of various minds, it would be 
an advantage to literature did every 
man come forward with these ideas, 
which arise from reading, supposing 
that they be not absolutely silly or 


~ - of 

ciently remarkable': 

u When Chanticleer the* second w^tch h:td 
sung 

Scorning the ‘.'corner sleep, from bed I 
sprung ; 

And dressing by ti t- w<v»r,.»n loose array, 
Piissi’d out m open air, preventing dnij, f 
And sought a eoodl\ grove, fancy ted C 
my way. J 

Straight as a line in beauteous order stood 
Of oaks unshorn a venerable wood ; 


- , . j — ; ^ . J y '* van* uiiMJuui a vcuerauie wuno , 

fruitless. Magazines, Mr. Editor, are Fresh was the grass beneath, and everv tree 
excellent storehouses for such mate- At distance plant' d m a due degree, 

Tfels, and form a convenient and ad- Their branching arms m air with equal space 
vantageons medium, through wfyich Stretch'd to their neighbours with along 
insulated thoughts upon topics of po- embrace; 

1: — — *- - - — • And the new leaves on every bough were 


lite literature, the arts, or sciences 
may be promulgated. Impressed 
with this idea, I venture to, send for 
your approbation some rambling ob- 
servations that occurred to me this 
morning while turning over the pages 

Gf-J^ryuen's works. 1 ueueve u is ramer an unusual 

From the Preface to the Fables may circumstance to hear birds singing tjy 
be Collected an idea of the extreme moonlight. 


Sum* ruddy coloured, some of Hghtei green. 
The painted birds, compcnirrm mf the spring, 
flopping from, spray to sjrray were heard O 
sing ** 

I believe it is rather an unusual 
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On the Society for the Suppression of Pier. 


m 


This same poem also presents an droppers. Let this self-cqp$tituted 
instance of anti* climax not perhaps society confine themselves- ti> such 
easily paralleled. - objects as may meet with public dj>- 

“ On the green bank I sat, and listen'd long, probation : let them not sefid their 
(Sitting tens more convenient for the wngf") ppteS and then* hirelings ltttb th© 

r <vA<a «« houses of Englishmen ; let them fidt 

i„‘w. v C “ ££ tJz &;•“ s^ a ®rs I Jt fc srsrfeffi 

1 r sxs ?s £&%&sis%& 

’ t *h T°l *t 1 elter and refreshment oh a Sunday 

5 evening to the homeless and o'erla- 

boared being*, who drive many ft 
; ^hiA* J wen T mile the cattle which furnish 

S ag“ ’ Dryden’s pSfacTto \h'o b^fe^on^be hapless dU-S* 
Annm MiralUh Either can we ^.^ r ^i n .^“ n .f! wh A rm J® s A d i v ^* 


be able 
rime 
rimes, 
of them 



of rime, or concluding with a word . w 

sTSthe varietTof U V,rS i «w r ^ mentber commence* the work 
*» in «i ) :* ri 5j&, reformation with himself; let them 

Kemble, how they proceed so far, till 
fm the Jem ale rimes they are still in 5QCae ' JBnglishfnan snail step forward, 

I trfl iat?°in” every 1 linel with' the Spit ^‘This cLSSl wHh 

oiani prouP.scttoasly; ‘^ French d ^^ ]ned ^rgy the hateful anil 
aituintey , as thobe who hay© read a bhorred system of private inquisition, 
the A la r i qu * » ^ ti . J which their rotten and unwhdiesofafe 

* K ll „ latei poems \ill agree with # anct ity would seek to etftabli&h. 

o» t should .«»i. aRKftsMrjtes; 

ot \ cm readers for ^ an explanation, ce8sesM ,[^ p roc i ace their own disgrace 
an<l specimens of the Jmttk rime , arK $ j hope t kj s j e rref 5 W 

ana remain, »c. rouse 5pJne p en to vindicate the *ri- 

Cambridge, May 1. II. D. VATJJ aiaiw 7 0r B9 fo UflH ^N : Or if 

" f ' no abler one appeal^, I will attempt 

StWREs- the. task: I stand in no awe of then* 
power: I detest their principles; I 
vi&erate my country, and the liberty 


On the Society far ^ the 
sion «/ Vice. 

Sir, . _ T . 

I N the liberal and impartial pages X have been educated in s in the ab. 

of your Magazine I liope to find aence of better men, I w ill never fear 
au asylum for a tew. words upon a to step forward where T think lean 
subject which seems to be too little be af serrice : and I know, that it only 
attended to : I mean the Society needs the word to be Hounded, ro 
i'or T&E SvTTREastojf ofVie%. I crettte « host of vindicators. Ir tY in 
wish , through the medium of your this hope that I address you, Sir: f 
publication, to call the attention of its feel the task that i have assigned my- 
readers and ©ftbe public at large* to self; I undertake it deliberately . and 
a consideration of the daily excesses it frill form the proudest recollect ion 
committed by this puritanical horde, of my life if 1 can stem a entrant 
who infringe upon the rights indi- which threatens to overwhelm that 
viduals and the private liberties of noble conscioasness in the breasts of 
the subject. Neman wishea more Englishmen, that his home u his 
ardently than myself* that vice should castle, and that only when he has of- 
be exterminated wherever if can; fondea against the JaW$,ca n it be vi$v 
but at the same time, no man would lated. Above all, l- should; rejoice '*,<> 
niore resolutely resist the fawning free them from a tyrannical specie* 
encroach merits* of inquisitorial eaves of domestic inquisition;, a hateful 
Universal Ma^. Vot.iX. 3 C , 

\ 
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Polpnius' Beard* 


[Ma* 


system, by which men “are paid, re- 
tained, supported, to betray their fol- 
low subjects, so that every man lopks 
whh suspicion upon his neighbour, 
and the barriers of social confidence 
are gradually undermining. It excites 
the highest indignation, when I consi- 
der what contemptible things are the 
objects of tins society’s prosecution : 
contemptible in themselves, but vex- 
atious to the subject. I will examine 
their . whole proceedings : T will 
.examine them ujx>n constitutional 
grounds ; I will hunt them, to the ut- 
most of my power, through all their 
doublings. , 

I repeat if, let the members of this 
society confine themselves to such 
.matters as demand amendment: let 
them abolish the infamous sale of im- 
, moral books and obscene plates : let 
: them restrict their operations to such 
business is, in fact, amenable to 
the l$w, but which the administrators 
of the law have few means of detect- 
ing and punishing; them do this, 
and they Will be venerated and esteem - 
ed by their countrymen ; but let them 
step beyond this, and infringe upon 
private liberty, by exercising a vexa- 
tious jurisdiction over every petty ac- 
tion which a man commits in hie own 
house, and it shall not be, my fault if 
they escape hatred, infamy, and dis- 
grace, , I retrain. See. 
fondon, May lfi. W. Mudfojw. 

P.S.l shall avfrait the publication of 
your number for June with considera- 
ble anxiety, as I am not without strong 
expectations that this letter may cap 
forth the thoughts of many, more com- 
petent, though npt more Willing, to ef- 
fect the liberation I wish* If l find, 
however, that such is not the case, I 
will then, with your permission, ad* 
dress a series of letters to my country- 
men, upon a topic so important to 
their liberty and interests. 

Polonium Bbaro? 

Sir, 

A S your Magazine is daily becom- 
ing more and more looked up to 
in theatrical affairs* permit me to state 
what appears to me an error in the 
tragedy of Hamlet,^ it is now repre- 
sented pt Covent Garden theatre. 
JVVhen the Player Ring is reciting be- 
&>re Hamlet , “ AEneas* tale to Dido, V 
Polonius exclaims ** This is tpo tong,'* 
to which Hamlet replies, 4 «■ 


11 It shall to the barber’s with your beard V 

Now this allusion to the beard of 
Polonius, evidently points out the pro- 
priety of*his having one in the repre- 
sentation j but the eye of the specta- 
tor looks in vain upon the smooth 
shaven chin of Mr. Munden, for that 
longitude of beard which requires di- 
minution. This therefore is an error, 
which Ought to be amended. 

Netvm an-street, I remain, &c. 

May I. Barbatus. 

Annotations an the Text of 
Shaksfeare. 

Sir, 

I N point of original genius, of the 
vivida vis animi , ana those 

li Mad natural graces that extinguish art,” 
our national dramatist is, perhaps, in- 
ferior to none of the modern or an- 
cient models of composition that we 
possess. The present writer does 
not, however, defer to the sentiment 
of those who maintain his almost to- 
tal ignorance of literature; but is in- 
clined to the opinion, (as Quinctilum 
says of Apev*) that <f potius contem- 
nebat libras qudm nesciebat To the 
maxim of the polished AJgarotti, 
“ che la poesia dei settentrionali con- 
sista piu di peusieri che d’hnmagini,” 
he must be allowed to form the most 
Conspicuous exception ; for in what 
author shall we look for bursts of 
f&ncy tpore sublime than those of 
Shakspeare ? 

Dryden,f whose mind was imbued 
with the fine phrenzy of poetry, has 
with justice observed of this illustrious 
bard, that he needed not the specta- 
cles of boo^s to read nature : the ener- 
gy of his conceptions has produced 
a style of language peculiar to him- 
self ; but which is yet frequently inef- 
ficient to embody the vivid ideas that 
his creative imagination suggested. 

The charge of inutility is readily 
urged against additional remarks, by 
those wnq may think that a satiety of 
comment has already been employed, 
in ordpr to diffuse and refine the be- 
nefit of the pleasure of his dramatic 
powers? bjujt it should be reflected, 
that complete elucidation, in ques- 
tionable passages, is more easily at- 
tained by successive observation and 

*■ Dialog, de Orat. 
t Essay on Dramatic Poesie. 



1®Q & J Annotations on Mi? Itef of Sfibkspeare: 


varied research. The explanation of 
a single passage may sometimes occa- 
sion inferences, with respect to a dis- 
puted mining elsewhere; the colla- 
teral exertions of reason are in some 
degree similar to the solar rays, which 
are not concentrated to a particular 
point, but embrace the circuit of the 
visible horizon. 

The following trifles have accumu- 
lated and reposed during several 
years; and from an intelligent reader 
they may expect the indulgence of 
candor, if they cannot aspire to the 
acquiescence of conviction. 

I remain, &c. Perrectvrus. 

Tempest. — Act L Sc. I. 

“ Bloio till thdu burst thee , wind, if room 
enoughP' 

This scene is closely imitated in the 
commencement of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Sea- Voyage. 

Like one , 

Who having unto truths by telling tf it , 
Made such a sinner of his memory 
To credit his own lie.-** Sc. 2. 

By this lection, it is very irregularly 
referred to lie, that occurs alter it. 
Hanmer’s text gives untruth , and 
Warburton’s oft. The two readings 
united would elicit sense : — 

44 Who having an untruth by telling oft,* 
&c. 

On their sustaining garments not a blemish. 

Maintaining their life after escape 
from wreck, Miranda has said, at the 
beginning of this scene, the ' 'freight- 
ing souls within,’* to intimate those 
who loaded the vessel. 

Now / arise. 

Prospero means, that he Is about to 
relate the amelioration* bf his circum- 
stances in the ensuing part of his t#le. 
He accordingly subjoins, 

M Sit still , and hear the last qf our iea~spr* 
row 

(I find myself anticipated by Warbur- 
ton, whom the revised, in roy opinion, 
ineffectually opposes.) 

tVe cannot miss him. ' • 

That is, we are unable to spare his 
services. So in Macbeth, f* Who. 
cannot tvant the thought, how mon- 
strous/ &c. explained hereafter. 

Aiit II. 

Where she, at least fs banish'd font tjaur eye* 
Who hath cause to whet the gnef en't. 


She* whose absence should bfcjhe oc- . 
casion of e&dting your tmrt, is ba- 
nished from your sight. Wfket Is fc 
reference to the degree of grief. Mr-; 
Heath’s interpretation (revisuft is ex- ' 
tremely harsh t he supposes toe eye, 
to be treated as a person. 4 

Are upon the Mediterranean foie* ’f 
Bound sadly homo for Naples. 

Flote is the participle, and equivalent 
to qfloat. 

Calib — i( Water with berries in't." 

With eaual wildness and energy* the, 
savage thus designates wine. 

* Vouchsafe, my prayer * * 

May know, if you remain upon this island. 
Inhabit: Fr demenrer. 

Myhinbahd then ? — Ay, with a heart as* 
witling 

As bondage e'er qf freedom. 

Willing is here used for glad. 

Mr.Steeverts affirms himself igno* 
rant of the difference between qferde 
and affraide. I think that the latter 
included the idea of disorderly Ares*. 
Thus, ChauCsr; Bomaunt Of the 
Rose, v, 1 54 1 ^ 

44 For she was nothing well arnyde, 

But like a wade woman afraide." 

The poet applies these Words to Hate, 
personified. 

Act IV. — $c, I. 

• / 

Have giv'n you here a third qf mme own life . 

Prospero speaks thus on presenting 
Miranda as the bride of Ferdinand, 
The critics wish to understand tins a# 
a thread pf hie. Xacliesis has no 
connection with marriage. There i* 
an-aliusion to Catullus, Carnet. Nupt- 
(de Virginitate). 

Tenia purs patri data*, pari data tertm 
rittdri j ' 

Tertis 'pars tun est\ noli pugnare duobd$ 

git. 

These words import, that Prospero’* 
life was interwoven with the chastity 
of Miranda: he afterwards insists on 
he^ ** virgin knot.*’ The Roman 
poet is addressing a modest bride. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona* 

Act III Sc. /. 

44 If my master— be but one knave ” 

" r 

* The Editor of the Univ. Mbg. would 
propose a le« objectionable reading. Slay 
not foie be from the French fot, a Wave s 
and may not the meaning be, u fae upon 
the Mediterranean wave,'* for sea, by a tnft- 
tonomy very common with Shakspeafe? 



4(fa To the Society hf People , tommonly called Quakers* PS«t 


If hh wickedness be mt excmite. 
Slides am- of a blockhead* in Beau- 
robot »ndt Fletcher's Queen of Co- 
rinth, thht ,M he utters such single mat- 
ter in so infaortly a voice/’ Single (like 
ane) demotes tnssgnMcance, • and the 
word double* excess* Brabantio, in 
Othello, boasts of ^ a voice as double, 
or powerful, as the dukeV' 

; ^ Act 111/ Sc, II 

ftt pheus' fata 7 vas strung with poet's shews. 

War burton's supposition, that lute 
liteans a system of laws, is not neces- 
sary. That (/ the lute of Orpheus 
was endued with poetical attributes/* 
constitutes very plain sense. • 

Act V. Sc. III. 

And that iytf tove mny appear plain gnd free, 
All that net ft mine in, Sylvia /give thee. 

These words undoubtedly appear in- 
consistent in Valentino. 

Perhaps the similarity of the fami- 
liar sounds of bu t and that, has caused 
the. intrusion of the latter into the 
second line in lien of the former. If 
yye admit but was, tbe B iuterpretatidn 
will be natural. “ To convince you 
of my reconciliation; J grant you all 
rny love, excepting that share in my 
affections that was occupied by Syl- 
via.” The latter word is emphatic, 
and implies, that his regard for his 
mistress is not yet diminished. 

Merry W m?* of Windsor. 

- Act l Sc, L 

The lure n i (he fresh Joth , the salt jhh is an 
old r.mt , , * 

Mr- Toilet’s note expresses an •opi- 
nion,, that salted roeatlk powdered, 
which may be also understood >aa 
white* Perhaps there was a distinc- 
tion between the luce % considered per 
se, and the white luce befdr&men- 
tionfed. The pawge then signifies, 
that an old coat of arms was distin- 
guished by; the white luce, or salt 
fish; a new erne, If tbesimple luce; 

■ ' AH lit. Saifl* f 

/ see ham thine eye ivbaiki eMulate the dia- 
mond. ;* ' 4 

J. Harrington has. 'Imitated this, m a 
Smriii oh Isabella Mnrkfrnmc, and 
is followed by Popb in the Elegy on 

U4fi' /. 

ff Whence c0m*« tfty lavfyO heart diseftose, 
*£>a* from, cheek* th&t stiarmM the rose ; 
Pram lips that spcaktHte rubies piaise, 
Wfactl eyes ’that monk. the dimn^ntfs h/atej* 
Hee bhtgee Ant it? it w* 129 ; pub*. 

■ ' tlishetl by Dod&lctj, 1765k 


Much Ado about Nothing. 

Act if Sc. I. 

Huddled jest upon jest , with such impossi- 
ble conveyance. ^ 

Conveyance (or attack) which it was 
impossible to parry or repel. 

Act 111 Sc , IK 

And now he (Benedict) tats his meat with- 
out grudging. 

“ He has resigned his fruitless strug- 
gles against his passivn, and is at 
length conten ted to love and to hope.” 

To Jke Society of Proper, cow- 
•monhf called Quakers. 
nro you as a peculiarly considerate 
A and a peculiarly benevolent peo- 
ple, an appeal is now made in behalf 
of those miserable little children, w ho 
are employed to sweep chimneys by 
climbing. You, no doubt, are well 
aware of their sufferings, and no 
doubt are desirous of lessening their 
hardships. To you is owing in a 
great degree, the abolition of that in- 
human ^traffic, the African slave- 
trade; and may it not be hoped that 
you will give your assistance to abo- 
lish another very great evil* though 
certainly as far as respects the num- 
ber of sufferers very small, when 
compared with that trade. It is not 
meant to be inferred that there are 
not as benevolent individuals of other 
denominations: but taken collectively, 
happy would it be were all alike in 
this respect as yourselves. 

The evils attending climbing chim- 
neys has long been lamented, and se- 
veral associations have been formed at 
different timesfor lessening the hard- 
ships of those employed in that occu- 
pation* In the year 1603, a society 
was established tn London, u for su- 
peftedingthe necessity of climbing 
hoys, by encouraging a new method 
of sweeping ch ironies, and for im- 
ploring the condition of children and 
others employed by chimneysweep- 
ers.'' T his society has now been ac- 
tively employed ftte years, and 
there k great’ reason to hope that* it 
has Icud a founddtXtm for the complete 
aboJlthnof tki practice of climbing 
Chimneys. "That ffa^tinmneys which 
are already built may,, in most Crises, 
be as effectually swept by mechanical 
means;' as they bav*heretotore been 
by climbing* there is very little doubt. 
Since the institution of the society. 
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those meaty? have been adopted in 
man) thousand instances in London, 
and \n ditfueot part# o t tlte kingdom. 
'I tie principal machine which has 
been used tor the purpose is ope, 
consisting of a brush and hollow-rods, 
cc nut ctcd together by a cord which 
passes thiough them* In many 
< ases wheie easy access can be ban to 
the ton of the chimney, the method 
generally piactised in the noith of 
Engluid tmy be adopted, which is 
bv drawing up and clown a bundle of 
stiaw, a bioom, oi a fuize bush, tied 
to a tope The society have lately 
2nd some square bricks, with a circu- 
lar opening, shewn at one of their 
meetings, winch bucks, if brought 
into use, would form chimneys pe- 
tuliaily well adapted for machi- 
ne! } . 

Several of the above-mentioned 
machines, with hollo v-iods, have 
been foi warded into the country to 
the following places, at the request, 
it is understood, of individuals of > our 
‘-oc lety , to Bristol, Bn nnngham, Shef- 
iield, Chichester, and \\ ltham, m 
Essex. It may be observed, that m 
the committee of the society for su- 
perseding the necessity of climbing* 
bo) s, &c. aie two of youi people, and 
amongst the subsenbers several moie, 
so that already vou have manifested 
}our zeal m this cause,. The time 
now r appioaches when many of you 
will assemble m the metropolis on 
yam annual affair*, when it is hoped 
you will, if von are not already suffi- 
ciently informed, make enquiry re- 
specting the object of this address; 
and when letumed mto the countiy, 
confer with youi inends on the be^t 
means of promoting. that object m 
your several neighbourhoods. 

A Member of the Sotidy 
May 13, jor wptrsedtng the ne* 
1808. aunty of Climbing 
Boy s 60 c. 

MlSC&LL4N*A' 

Sir, 

T HE origin of the proverb, to 
iomf u>lex % ho frequent m the 
works of Sha**peare and coutem- 

e orary witters, ba<> not been, to my 
nowledge, explained by any com- 
tnentatoi . A passage in Spenser may 

elucidate it . 


u 900ms (hoovering hh desh*, 

An4 fimimgat»vFfu opportunity g 
To vtiirt ap itnk, \wi*t lwv<*, Au4 $pight» 
and ne, / 

X>td privily pvt cole* mto Id* secret tire " 
^ iker# CluUvpy tik l tint St \ f/ft 

!AM| in&trs, i# the phraseology of 
tWT m* signifies to endure ituuU} 
oi |r In# preceding be admitted, t% tp 
tear those provocation? without re- 
sentment, winch should induce us u> 
manifest the feelings of anger " 

2 The famous < las him visible of 
Milton may be found m a line of 
Spenser $ F. ft. B.C S. 1, l f 14 . 

A lutlc* glooming lights meb like a 
yhade , 

and QUiUtu? Curtius was perhaps the 
model foi this latter: 

u Ob>cun cccli, \enus umbra <jndm lew, 
nocii Mmiiis p remit tenam— 8, c , , 
fb Parapumiadis 

3. The following notes occurred to 
me while reviewing the volume of 
Beaumont and Fletchers works, 
which contains the lately lcvived tra- 
gedy Qt Bonduca. 

The prophetess says to DrunUa * 
to whom she prom.ses reparation for 
the infidelity of Diodes , 

44 He shall be thine. 

Or link in ixyn he mere vat \4ct2, sr 3 

dhe last # eihtors 07/8) indine to 
thmk, that “wwemt" denotes his 
future w ish of escaping from wretch- 
edness by death, it or this there is no 
necessity ; as the word thine will bear 
a double seme of love and sit bj id ion* 
u If be be not attached to your love, 
he shall vainly hope to escape from 
youi potvtir." Thus, Ovid, in a si- 
milar turn of phrase, (Ani$ Amato- 
ride, Lib, 2 ) 

Quo sine nop pnssfit vWerc * pon - 1 eht 

Again, it* Bonduca, Act t, yc. t r 
Caracacb, m allusion to bis swimming 
a nver m the enemy’.? wgbt. 

Whop the star*, of KAitie 
* Shot at me as I floated * 

Xbese worth* to the editors appear 
ob«<?urc , but the meaning is obvious : 
u When the fortune of the Roman 
name was opposed to my single life.**' 
We have heard of fortune in alliance 
with the Rotrnn Eagle, *»nd why not 
apply it, pariii nitmne, to the aceus* 
tomed success, in war oi ihzddu iaiii- 
norut&P 
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“Honot^at out of flint j ani on tkeir 
heawisii / 

Whose virme, like the sun* exhal'd all 
valors ”Y ' Act $, Sc. t, 

4 Whpse,. valor wither'd martial prow- 
ess, and rendered it ineffectuaL’ "™ 
editors propose vapors . 
absurd! Qfuis teneat si$t« ^ 
these men is a most rancorous iiiajig 
iuty betrayed towards the memory of 
the Rev, Mr. Seward (father of the 
present Miss S.) and his coadjutor 
Mr- Sympson, whose notes are far 
the most valuable part of their work. 

4. Mr. Mason has committed a 
si range mistake in his Life <?f Gray, 
on the subject qf West's Elegy. In 
that poem two lines of Tibullus are 
translated, Eleg. in. 5, as follow: 

Quid fraudare juvat vitem crescentibus uris, 
Et modo »ata maU veliere poma iuanu. 

.On which it is observed, that the re- 


petition of the $ynmipke$ h mala , and 
poma , is a great defect : mala is here 
the ablative of the adjective, and not 
the substantive. flow can we ac- 
count for this error in a scholar, un- 
less from the vicious habit of pronun- 
ciation that now prevails ? 

5. Voltaire has the following lines 
in his ode on the defeat of the Frcueh 
by Frederic of Prussia : , 

“ Fra«cjus,ta valeursiyantfie, 

Devant le Prussien est glacee ; 

Tout est perdu, jusqu* a Vhonneur 

This is an evident allusion to the Let- 
ter of Francis 1, when taken prisoner 
by Charles V. On that occasion, lie 
is reported to have written in the fol- 
lowing terms to the Oueen Dowager : 
M Madame, taut est perdu, hermit Vhonneur” 

May 10. Fehrcctvhos, 


CRITICISM. 

41 Null! negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam. 1 ' 

Marmion; a Tate of Fhdden Field, but without her occasional elevations. 
By Walter Scott, Eso. 1 vol. His ideas are pretty, his language is 
4to. 1®0S. pretty, his verse is pretty; and the 

W E took up this volume with no reader glides through a hundred or 
common expectations. Not two of pages thus prettily filled,* with 
that we 'are by any means inclined to as little sense of relish upon his men- 
coucede to Mr.Seott that preeminence tal palate, as he would upon his 
which his countrymen have endea- physical one after drinking a pint 
vouredto claim for him. His celebrity of milk and honey. He is wi til- 
ls the celebrity of fashion : it is built out inspiration, sublimity, or energy ; 
pretty nearly upon the same basis as yet he has genius enough to versify 
the driver of a new equipage, or *the a tale of chivalry so as not to be ab- 
inventor of a new button-novelty, soiutely dull ; and if he be a vain 
But the fame of singularity, though man, he will find food for his vanity, 
dazzling as a meteor, is, like it, as by seeing a number of pretty sonnets 
— ..... — -i t r hile addressed to him, in the pages of 


transitory too : it gl 
upon the sight, and 


;leams for awh 

,, r ^ .1 sinfes at k$t un- different magazines, written* by gen- 

noticed xod unregretted. , Mr. Spott, tie masters and misses of promising 
ia the u Lay of the last Minstrel,’ 1 abilities. He has a right indeed to 
a very considerable* facility expect this honour, tor Mr: Capel. 
of rime, much knowledge of the Lofffc has it, and so has Mr. Nathaniel 
manners, opiniqnS| and prejudices of Bloomfield, cum emteris paribus. 
the middle age§, attd some degree of The present volume, as a whole, 
poetical fency. book was rdlad is, inferior to the u Lay of the last 
precisely fbr the seme, reason that a Minstrel; yet it -it a pleasing per- 
is mad, because it .told hf lormatvce. It is a fictitious tile, in- 
1M& and fairies, C&telhtedmansJSnS. vbntqd merely as a vehicle for de- 
chains, daggers, dungeon*, blood add scribing the manners and customs 
murder: mad it, was exuberantly of the 16th century* It is written 
pfaised by precisely that class of with every possible licence of metre 
readers who are most forward to and language: of the termer we 
braise a romance inprose; Mr.Seott have all sorts; and. of the latter 
u infect a Mrs. Raddifih'iik pte&y, w# h&m a * Babylonish dialect’? 
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of Scottish/* English, obsolete, and 
antiquated. Mr. Scott may weU in- 
dulge in an exuberance of rimes, 
when he has pressed into his service 
the liege subjects of all countries, 
and even evoked the dead. We 
shall leave, however, these general 
remarks, and proceed to lay before 
our readers a succinct analysis of each 
canto, including at the same time, 
whatever strictures we may have to 
otter. 

The poem is comprised ,in six 
cantos, and to each of them is pre- 
fixed a metrical introduction to six 
different friends of the author, and 
which we look upon as capital ble- 
mishes. They are as incongruous 
as though we were to place a mo- 
dern opera hat upon the statue of 
King Charles at Charing Cross. 
They are principally political, and 
contain fulsome eulogies upon Pitt, 
Kox, Nelson, Miss Joanna Baiilie, 
and the several persons to whom they 
are addressed. We call them ful- 
some eulogies, not because the per- 
sons just mentioned were or are un- 
deserving of praise: but there is a 
dignity in praising which only a feel- 
ing mind can know. The mere 
accumulation of applauding epithets, 
without delicacy and without strict 
application, should no more please 
a refined mind, than the daubings of 
an inferior artist should a refined eye. 
Added to this, there is an auk ward 
and violent transition from the man- 
ners of ancient chivalry, tales of 
barons, damsels, nuns, and goblins, 
to modern events and the author s 
opinions upon them. This is such 
a mixture of the new and the old, 
or rather such an intervention of the 
author in propria persona , aS can 
never please. The introductions 
themselves are pretty enough} but 
here they are misplaced, and their 
prettiness is forgotten. 

Kst modu t in rebus, sunt certi denique fines 
Quos ultra c Unique neyuit conmtere rectum. 

We have hinted at Mr. Scott’s va- 
riety of rime; but the following 
couplet defies the power of scansion : 
The world defrauded of the high design, 
Prophaned the God- given strength atftf mar- 
red the lofty line. p. 18. 

It reminded us strongly of two lines 
i;i ?n old poet ; 


T>en the Hero rose foil mnnfoUy, 

And whether he could ovevcot rjk the 
resoHVd to go and try. / > 

The first canto opens with the ar- 
rival of Lord Marmion, a fictitious 
character, at the castle of Norham, 
in his way to Scotland, upon a fic- 
titious embassy to James IV. from 
Henry VI f 1 . of England. The period 
in which the narrative of the poem 
is comprised, is from about the com- 
mencement of August, to the 4th of* 
September, 1513, the day of die 
battle of Flodden. Lord Marmion 
arrives at Norham Castle at sun set, 
and the* following lines from the 
first stanza , if so we may call the 
divisions of Mr. Scott’s irregular 
rhythm, we thought somewhat happy. 

The warriors on the turrets high, « 

Moving athwart the evening sky, * 
Seem’d forms of giant height; 

Their armour as it caught the rays 

Flush’d back again the western blaze, 
lit lines of dazzling light. 

After this follows a tediods poetical 
description ofi the retinue of Lord 
Marmion, in which Mr. Scott dis- 
plays a considerable knowledge of his 
subject; but inspiration itself could 
not give interest to topics of antiqua- 
rian reseach. After a little bustle 
in the casde, occasioned by the ar- 
rival of Sb great a personage, Lord 
Marmion enters, and Mr. Scott pro- 
ceeds to describe lias hero; but in 
sober truth, Butler himself could 
scarcely have depicted his knight 
more ludicrously. Jn one part, in- 
deed, he had evidently Milton*# 
Beelzebub in view, of whom that 
poet thus speaks : 

“ Deep on his front engraven 

Delihirra’ion sat, and public care 

but Mr. Scott, fettered by rime, or 
misled by a vicious taste, transfers the 
“ libes of thought’* from the forehead 
to the cheek : 

Yet fines of thought upon his cheek 

!Qid deep design and counsri speak. 

Now we have seen the brow of 
youth furrowed by thought and 
meditation, and the cheek of age 
wrinkled by the hand of time; but 
such a lusus naturce as MK Scott here 
gives, we have never seen. These 
lines, however, were but a prelude 
to more matter of mirth, in the re- 
maining description of Lord Mar- 
mion. If any person can read the 
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following piastre of ft martial kajgbt, nitrous conflict It fltSMrp. A cer- 
wjrhout thinking of a brewer’s dray* tain Pulrtter, who happened to arrive 
man* it &ill be wonderful 3' if with- at Norhana Castle on the preceding 
ot*r Jaugbmg, we envy him rigid- evening* ws deemed a lit person# and 
it r of muscle. - he is thus detcribed : 


Hi< forehead by his casque worn barw # 
fils tht$fe mousurfc* and ctiriy* Ivair, 

Coal blark, mXgnxzkd f#*t mi lh*r*i 
Eat more thm' toil than age * 

Hi* *mmt* turn'd jtnnU and length *f timh 
Ahmrd him no carpet Knight so trim, 
fi»t> in dose fight, « ckmmphn grm % 
in camps, a leader sage, 

l$ut how 0 grimed beard, square 
joints, and strength of limb, can be 
regarded as indicative Of wisdom io 
-the camp, Mr. Scott must-ioform us. 

agree to bis first induction, that 
tliey may make their possessor (the 
first attribute exceptea) a cham- 
pion grim/* but we utterly deny the 
second. 

Lord Marmion and his suite being 
regaled, his host make* some enquiry 
respecting a page that he ‘once badL 
Ttm page was in fact a nun, Con- 
stance at Jfit*vcrfy $ ’w&om love for 
Marrnion induced t6 follow him In 
the capacity of ins page. But Mar- 
mion, satiated wjth her charms, 
' wished to marry Clara, of the noble 
house of Gloiiaestcr, who was be- 
trothed to Lord de Wiifan, To get 
rid of this prior suitor, MSrmion at- 
taints him {falsely) of treason, and 
by certain forged papers, gives colour 
Jo the accusation; De Wilton chal- 
lenges Matron to single combat? 
they meet, and De Wilton falls * his 
^states are accordingly "confiscated. 
Oarg* however, remains inflexible, 
ami refuses to give her hand ‘to Man* 
mion* who now, to get rid of the itnr 
poi tunUm* of Constance de Beverly, 


V * --Let pass,” quoth Marmtott, w by my 
&h 

This man shall guide me ort my way, 
Although the greet arch fiend and he 
Had sw$gn tbetyiselvoff of company ; 

So please yrm, gentle youth, to call 
This Palmer to the castle hall 
The summoned Palmer came m place $ 
His seMe cowl o'ethung his face ; 

In his blade mantle wash * clnd, 

With Peter's keys, in cloth of red, 

Ou his btoad ultoultleis wrought; 

The scallop '•holt his cap did deck; 

The crucifix, around his nock 
Was from Loretto brought ; 

His sandals were with travel tore, 

Staff, budget, bottle, scrip, he wore ; 

The faded palm branch in his hand, 
Shewed pilgrim from the Holy Land. 

When as the Palmer came in hall, 

Nor lotd, nor knight, was there more tall* 
Or had a statelier step wnhal, 

Or looked *noo* high and keen ; 

For no saluting did he wait, 

But strode Sernas the hail of state. 

And fronted Martpion where he sate. 

As he his peer had been * 

But his ganut fiame was worn with toil , 
*Hts cheek was sunk* alas the while* 

And when he struggled at a smile. 

His eye looked haggard wild 
Poof w fetch ! the mother that him hare, 
if she had been m presence there, 
in his wan face, and Min burned hair. 

She had not known her child. 

DAfl^er* long travel, want, or woe* 

Spun t hgngs the form that best We know—* 
For devdly fear can time outgo. 

And blanch at ouoe the iiatr ; 

Hard tod can roughen form and face, 

And want con quench the eye's bi tgUt grace, 

tC m A *\ ab *%lA aMA W CrttPA. 


«n (ha island of IjndiiSsMw, on the 
coast of JSl^rtWwnbedand. Thus 
much we hew stated, that our feeder, 
may better understand our ehrhtee> 
ment. /k 

jMarmion now solicits of fcia host 
•ome guide who jpuy conduct iwn 
and his train to the court of J&ektog 


More deeply than despair. 

Happy Whom none of these befall. 

Eat this peer Palmer knew them all. 

Lord Marmion then hisbooudnUsk; 
The PalmCr took qn him the task. 

So he woefd march wffh morning tide* 
To Scottish cdprttabe hk guide; 

**** B$t 1 hare sofcma vow# m pay* 
And may t»ofhng*r hy the way, * 


’ll w- •Vr 1 » (ITj 


I 


.urvSrg 5S ssstsfaras.!^. 

1 levjfiti, Front midnight tn tbe&KO of o*y, 
WteP- Sung to fh« baio»»‘ totted t . 


•A K<mvF **9 ufwwwwu. 

- Whose spring can 
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And tlie rra?g<J bran) restore — • 

Samt Mary jjrttfl, ffcat cave or spring 
Could back to peace tny bosom bring, 
Orblii it throo no more*” — ' 

This is a fair specimen of Mr. 
Scott’s manner * it is pleasingly writ- 
ten, and selves to piepaie the mmd 
for something moie from this palmer. 
The first canto closes with the de- 
scription of the departure of Lord 
Marimon and his holy guide. 

The “ Introduction” to canto 
second contains a piece of ineffable 
nonsense 

Just at the age 'twixt bov and youth, 
IVtunth u^ht iv speech.*, and speech is truth * 

What period of human existence 
ran possibly be designated by such 
unmemmg language we know not 
But there is some reparation for this 
m the concluding lints of the Intro- 
duction, beginning at p 0<J 
Ihe second canto opens with the 
description ot a vessel approaching 
the Hand ot Lmdisfain, on boaid 
ol which is the abbess of St Hilda, 
and Clara, who has resolved to entei 
the chuich now that De Wdtpn is 
no more. The cause of this voyage 
is thus told * 

4 ad w is this vovagr to the dame, 
Summon'd to J.mrli&fmi, sher lire, 
r l here with ‘■'dint Cuthbcrts Abbot old, 

* And 1 >n^mouth% prioress, to hold 
A t luuter of Samt Benedict, 

For tncj ais tion stem and $trn t, 

On (wo ipi Mates from the faith. 

And, it net 1 w<*ie, to doom to death.” 

Ihe objects of this solemn inquisi- 
tion are Constance de Beverlev, and 
a monk whom she had suborned to 
poison Clare, hei riv'd in the flec- 
tions of Marmion The gloomy dun- 
geon in which they met to decide 
upon their fate, and the attending 
circumstances, are forcibly described 
While round the fire such legends go, 

Fai differ etif was the scene of woe, 

Win re, in a secret aisle beueath. 

Con u il was ht Id of life and death 
1 1 w as tnon dai k and l >»< , t hat vault, 

1 h in tit woi,t dung on cell , 

Old Colwult Unit it for his fault, 

In penitence to dw< ll, * 

W hen he, for cowl 4 id beads, laid down 
The Saxon battle* ixe and crown 
This ritn, which, (hilling ejery aense 
Of f*ehng, hear ng, sight, 

Was called the \ auli of Penitence, 
h Eluding air and light, 

UtyiVLASAt Mao. Vo*,, IX, 


Was, b> the pr late So\hc|m, mado 
A phe of burnt, fhr iu h itaul f 
As, having died iu moitil *it), Jf 
Might not be laul the ihurrh wyhrn. 

’ 1 was now a place of pum^mijetit* 

Where, if so ’oud a *tnuk present, 

As cache d the upper an, 

The hearer-. blc*s <1 fhemsthos, and said, 
i h spirits of th'* Mnful d ul 
Bern jail d lu u torments there 

Bn** though, in the monastic pile, 

Did of tins pemti dm il aisle 
Soim v ;gue trail 1 non go, 

Few ouk , ave the Abbot, knew 
Where the plau lay , ai d still mow few 
Where tlnsc, who had from him the clew 
To that dread vault to go 
Victim and* cm cutioner 
YV ne ol lid toll when transported there 
In low <h*k rounds the arches hung, 

Fiom th< rud lock the stde wills spuing > 
Thegri <. stun s, n»<Hy sculptured ou, 

1 1 ill siimk 1 1 caith, ov time half wore, „ 
Wtr tilth paveuem of the Hnor, 

T iu* n 1 <U w drop fell one by one, 

\V 1 b t nk ling pi i-*h, upon tlie stone. 

A ires ret,* in ui iron chain. 

Which served to hgln this drear domain, 

YV ith damp at d darkness seemed to strive, 
if it scarce m fht keep alive; 

And jet it dimly served to shew 
Abe ivvlul cunt live met below. 

1 here, me* t v doom m secrecy, 

V( ere plac ed the heads of convents three 
A 11 s rv in is of Sami Benedict, 

1 h * whose oulcr strict 

On iron table lay , 

In long biai k 'ir< ss, on seaN of stone, 
Behind were these thro© judgds shewn, 

Bv the pale c esseiN ra> t 
The Abbess of Samt Hilda’*;, there, 

Sate for a space with visage bare. 

Until, to hide her oosom b swell, 

And tear drops that lor pity ftjl, 

She ilosily drew her veil 
Yon shrouded figure, as I guess. 

By her proud mien and flowing dress, 

Is Tyuemouth’s haughty Prioress, 

And she with awe looks pale 
And he, that Ancient Man, whose skht 
Has lot £ been quenched by age’s night, 
U] o v whose wrinkled biow alone. 

Nor rotb, nor mercy "v trace is shown, 

Vjr hose look is hard and stern,— 

8 iint Outhben’s Abbot is his vtde. 

For s uictity culltd, through the »$Jc, 

The b 4 at of Lmuhsfam. 

Before them stood a guilty pair, 

But, though an cquailatc tluy shore, 

V tt one alone deceives our iare 
Her s*x a j age’s dress. beh 'd , 

v Antique Chandelier 
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The cloak and doublet, loosely tied, 
GhscuielWif* e-banns, hu* could not hide. 

JHfcr captetawn o'er her face she diew j 
And oi her doublet breast, 

She t»i<?d\o lude the badge of blue, 
Lord Marm ion’s falcon oest. 

But, at the Pnoress* command, 

A Monk, undid the silken band, 

That tied her times laii, 

And raised the bonslet fiom her head, 

A$d down her slender form they spread 

In ringlets rich and rare. 

Consume dc* Beverley they know, 

Sister professed, of fcouuvraud, 

Whom the church numbered with the dead, 
For broken vowt» and convent fled ” 

This is entitled to higher praise 
than the usual strain of Mr. Scott’s 
poetry; but he can rarely continue 
above a few pages without falling 
into absolute silliness, or betraying 
all the inflated emptiness of modem 
versifiers: of the former here is an 
example immediately following the 
ftbove ; describing the motionless po- 
sition of Constance, thus exposed, 
he says, did not her heaving oosom 
^arrant 

That neither «ense nor puVe she lacks. 
You mignt htjvr thought a form nf wax , 
Wrought to the veiy life was there, 

So Ml ski tern, so pale, <0 fair! 

Aiyl m the next page we are told 
that the guilty monk, whom she 
suborned to poison Clare, «vas one 
Whose brute (eeUng ne’er aspires 
Jle yond his own more brute denies 
Ructi tools the terdpter ever needs 
To do the <aiape$t of deeds 

The first two lines have no mean- 
ing ; and the last two arc vulgar. 

The sentence passed upon those 
wretched beings was that ** living 
death/’ which the Romans inflicted 
upon those vestals who had violated 
their vow of charity; and with its 
infliction the second canto closes. 
Before, however, we dismiss it, we 
will notice two or three errors that 
struck us. In the twenty-seventh 
stanza, Constance designates the 
xyealth of her rival Clara, by a fcul- 
Joquial and vulgar epithet. 

He «aw vouju* l Ut in < more fair, 

He knvw her of 'amd 1 ivU the h-ir. 

Irt the twentyr ninth stanza we 
have a line so rough and so unmu- 
sical, that no tiick of oratory could 
ffronounce it even with decent grace : 

* #ut ill tbo dastaid kept hit oath 
♦ When c mortice has undone us both ? 


And in the next stanza is a couplet 
worthy of Mr. Wordsworth. 

And conn* he slow, or come he fast, 

Jr 1 but d at h that rome« at last 

What mere namby parnby stuff is 
this: but We do hot wonder Mr. 
Scott should write such, when he has 
not hesitated Vo quote worse fiom his 
friend Mr Woicbworth, in the notes 
to ennto second. 

1 h( swaru on sweet 8t. Mary's lake 

Float double, swan and shadow * 

If such lines be not contemptibly 
absurd, theie is nothing in man that 
is so. This is not the place to ex- 
amine Mr. Wordsworth’s inanity; 
his poems are a tissue of emptiness: 
but if Mr. Scott's taste led him to 
quote the above couplet, we must 
think humbly of it indeed The stanza i 
of Johnson, at thiee years old, is 
Homeric compared to such silliness : 

Hero lies good master du<k 

W! am Samuel John mo tTod on: 

Had 11 lived, it hud bf rn g, od luck. 

There then had tuen an odd one 

We pass over the introduction to 
canto third, though it is by fai the 
best of the , whole ? and proceed to its 
contents. It is entitled the “ Hostel 
or Inn/’ and represents Lord Mar- 
mion as at rived, under the guidance 
of the palmer, at a Scotish inn, there 
to pass the night. The first stanza 
contains a grammatical error, 111 
making the verb to ttind, regular in 
its participial teimmation. 

By jrkit wid t-enmlei w tndid dill 

We do not attnbule this to Mr. 
Scott’s ignorance of ihe 1 igbt; but to 
some idle predilection for the wrong: 
for we have observed, in several other 
partfl of the work, an improper mu- 
tation of irregular into regular verbs. 
In the present* instance, wp suppose 
the verse fenced him into it; in the 
others, probably the same cause, (as 
at page 134, where he uses the ob- 
solete preterite wan instead of won ;) 
or a partiality for antique usage. 
But whatever may be the motive, the 
thing itself is wrong, and Mr. Scott 
would have shown nis judgment by 
avoidfhg it. 

In this canto Mr. Scott shews Lord 
Marmion to us in rather a better 
light, than when he celebrated his 
square joints. Desci ibing the mirth- 
ful group of his followers round the 
fire of the inn* he says, <, 
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THeir’s wm thrglae of tmftial breait. 

And laughter theirs at little jest *, 

And oft l.ord M arm ion deigned to aid. 

And mingle in the mirth they made : 

Foi though, with men .of high degree, 

The proudest of the proud was he, 

Yu, trained in camps, he knew the art 
To w»u the soldier's hardy h*:art. 

They love a captain to db«*y, 

Boisterous as March, vet fresh as May j 
With open hand, and brow as free, 

Lover of wine, and minstrel >v $ 

Fver the first to sjale a tower, 

As venturous in a lady's bower , 

Such buxom chief shall lead his host 
From India’s fires to Zambia's f.ost. 

And immediately afterwards the 
palmer is again introduced in the 
following striking manner: 

Resting upon his pilgrim staff, 

Right opposite* the Palmer siood; 

His thin dark visage seen but half, 
lU’f hidden bv his hood 
Still' fixed on Marmion was his look, 
Which he, who ill such gaze could brook, 
Strove by a frown to quell ; 

But not for «hat, though more than once 
Full met their stern encountering glance, 
The palm r's visage fell. 

Bv fits less frequent from the crowd 
Was heard the burst of laughter loud ; 

For still, as squire and arctier stared 
On that da:k face and matted beard, 

Their glee and game declined 
All gazed at length in sil.nc? drear, 
IJnbroke, save when, in comrade’s ear 
Some yeoman, wondering in his fear, 

Thus whispered foith nis mind:— - 
4 Saint Mary ! saw's* thou ere such sight ? 
How pale Ids cheek, his eye how bright. 
Whene’er the fire-brand's fickle light 
Glances beneath hw cowl ! 

Full on our Lord he sets his eye ; 

For his best palfrey, would not l 
Endure that sullen scowl.'— 

But Marmion, as to chase £he awe 
Which thus had quell'd their hearts, who 
saw 

The ever* varying fire-light shew 
That figure stem and face of woe, * 
Now called upon a squire:-*- 
4 Fitz-F usqwe, know'st thou not some lay, 
To speed the lingering night away ? 

Wc slumber by the fire.’ 

This is well written, but Fitz- 
Eustace, who complies with hisf lord’s 
request, sings a remarkably silly 
song. 

For lack of other amusement to 
pass away the evening the host is 
now' made to tell a goblin story, of 
a certain haunted place in the neigh* 


bourhood, where if a person^ go at 
midnight and blow a bugletum), im- 
mediately a form will appear in the 
guise of his wor$t enemW whoever 
that may happen to be. Lord Mar* 
mion hears this tale, and resolves to 
steal forth at midnight, armed at aU 
’ points, and attended by Fitz*£ustace, 
to try if there be any truth in it. He 
does so: Fitz- Eustace waits at a dis- 
tance ; Marmion approaches the spot 
alone : but what befalls him there 
we are not immediately told, the ugh 
afterwards a very unlikely story' is 
made out. He returns, however, in a 
great frigljt to Fitz-Eustace, who per- 
ceives that both his lordship and his 
horse have been in the mire; and 
thus closes the third canto. 

The fourth canto introduces the 
reader to the Scotish camp, which is 
assembled in the vicinity of Edin- 
burgh. Lord Marmion in proceed* 
ing on his journey, is met by Sir 
David Lindesay, lion king at arms* 
who is sent by 9 James I V. to escort 
him to Edinburgh. The palmer, 
being now no* longer useful, would 
fain depart, but Sir David forbids any 
one of the English train to separate ; 
they proceed therefore onwards, till 
they arrive at Crichton Castlty where 
they sojjourp for two days. While 
here, Sir Jtevid tells Lord Marmion 
that his mission will be fruitless, foe 
that James, was resolved upon war> 
adding that * 

a messenger from heaven 

In vain to James had counsel given 

Aj&in^t the English war. 

The appearance of this messenger 
from heaven is ihen described by Sir 
David i but as the circumstance ap- 
pears to more advantage in the 
homely language of Pitscotdp, than 
in Mr. Scott’s poetry, we snail ex- 
tract it from the former for the amuse- 
ment of our readers: 

u The king, seeing that France could 
get no support of hfcn for that time, made 
a proclamation, full hastily, through aU 
the realm df Scotland, both east and west, 
south and north, as well in the Ivies aj la 
the firm land, to all manner of man betwixt 
sixty and sixteen years, that they should 
he ready, within twenty days, to paws with 
him, with forty days victual, and to meet** 
the Burrow- inuir of Edinburgh, and there 
to pass fotward where he plcasyd, , Hit 
proclamations were hastily obeyed, con- 
trary the Council of Scotland's mill; but 
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every ijnn loved hU prince well, that 
they wflald, on no way**, d^obt y hmt$ but 
e*kryma\ eausfd n>ake his proclamation 
so hastllyl conform to the charge of the 
kmg’a proclamation 

u I he king came to Litbgow, where he 
happened to he for the time it the l ounc il, 
•very sid and dolorous, making hl,s devotion 
to God, to send him g od than <* and I r- 
tnue in his voyige In this mean time, 
there caipc a man clad in i blue gown m at 
the ktrk-door, and btlted about him id a 
roll ofhnen cloth, a pair of bi likings* 
on lus ft it, to the greitofhis kgs, with 
all other hose mad the conform tin ieto , 
but he had nothing ou lus lu id, but sjdcl 
red yellow hatt bthmd, and ou hi haffttsj 
which wan down to hi* shoulder , but his 
forthcad was bald and bare He sctraul 
t » bf a m m >f two n d fifty yc u% with a 
gr< at pike staff in his hand, and ( ime first 
fotward imong th lords cry mg and spin 
ing§ for the king, saving, he doired to 
fcpiak with him Wh le, <»t the last, hi 
rime where the king was sittu g in the 
desk at lnspnyers, but when he saw the 
king, he made him li tie reverence or *a 
Juration, but leaned diwn gfoflmg on the 
desk before lum, and snd to him m this 
niann i, as aft< r follows* ‘ Syr king, my 
mo htr hath suit me to you, desiring you 
not to pas>T, at this time, where thou art 
purposed , tor if thou does, thou wilt not 
fare well m thy journey, nor none tout 
pflsstth with thee Further, she bade thee 
mr ll|j with no woman, not u^e their coun- 
sel, nor let them touch tb<r«> body, nor 
thou theus, foi, it thou do it, thou will 
be ion founded find brought to shame 1 

u By this in m« had spoken tlnr words 
tit to the king s giace, the evening song 
was near done, apid the king paused on 
thn words, studying to give lum an answer, 
but, m the mem time, before the king’s 
< ves, and m the presence of all the loid^ 
that were about bun for the time, tins man 
’vanished aWay, and cotlld fto waj$ be seen 
nor comprehended, but vanished away as 
tie had tyienn blmk of the *un, or a whip 
of the #hn>Iwmch and could no more be 
seen, I beard eav, hir David Lmdesay, 
1) on-herauid, and JLofen Jngli^ the marshal, 
who were, at that tune, \oung men, and 
special sei van ts to the king’s grace, were 
standing presently beside the kmg, jyho 
thought to have laid hands on this man, 
that they might have spared further 
tidings at him but ail for nought ; they 
could not touch him, fpr he^tanhhed 
away betwixt them, and, wa$ no more 
*een’* 

— - ».■» — .» ? — * 

* Busking. t t Cheeks 

§ Asking k \\ Meddle, 


Modern historian* coiwider this m 
a device of the king's friends to deter 
him, tf possible/from the rash enter- 
prise 

Laid Marmiort hears this narrative 
with attention, and declares, that be- 
fore his entry into Scotland, he had 
placed no faith m supernatural ap- 
pearances, but that since, events had 
happened which staggered his mere 
duhty. He then relates his midnight 
adventure at the haunted spot , tells 
how fear almost prevented him bom 
couching his spear right, to oppose 
the figure that appeared on horse- 
back, at the sound of his bugle,, and 
adds, 

* Why need my tongue the issue tell ? 

Wc ian our coursi — my charger fell - 

What could he ’gainst the shoik of hdl J 
l rolled upon the plain 
High o’er my head, with threatening hand 
J lie spectre shook his naked brand,— 

Y< t did the worst remain , 

My dazzled eyes I ipward ca t,-— 

Not opening hell itself could blast 
Their sight, like what 1 saw 
F ull on his fa< e the moonbeam strook, — 

A iau could never be nnstt ok 1 
I knew the stern vin Uctive look. 

And held my breath for awe 
I saw the fact of one who, fled 
I o foreign climes, has long been dead, — 

1 w ell believe the 1 ist , 

For ne’er, from visor raided, did stare 
A human wartior, with a gltre 
So grimly and so ghast 
Thrice o’er my head he shook the bhde, 
But wbc n to good bt George 1 prayed, 

( The first time 1 e’er a>ked his aid,) 

He plung d it in the sheath , 

And, on his courser mounting light, 

He seemed to vanish fiom my sight 
The m jon beam drooped, and deepest night 
Sunk down upon *he heath, — 

*Tweru long to tell what cause 1 have 
r l o know his {ace that met me there, 
Called by hw liatied from the grave, 

To cumber upper airi 
Dead, or ahve, good cau$c had he 
'lobe m mortal enemy ’ — 

They now proceed on their jour- 
ney towards jEdmburgb, and with 
their near approach to that capital 
doses canto the fourth 
Wd mention the introduction to 
canto fifth merely to produce ano- 
ther spcecimen of Mr. Scott’s laxity 
of rime : 

She chkrmM at once, and turn'd the heart* 
Incomparable Butoraarte l 
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A humourist mtgu aptly parody 
these lines: , 

You make u? smile, but please us not. 
Ingenious Mr Scott! 

The fifth canto is entitled "The 
Court;*' but it opens with a descrip- 
tion of Lord Maroiiou's. passage 
through the Scotish camp. In the 
first stanza there is a piece of minute 
information that is ludicrous : 

The train has left the MHs of Braid, 

The hairier guard have open made, 

{So lindewy bade) the pallisade, Sec. 

The description, however, of the 
various people that composed the 
Scotish army is vigorously written. 
The following will vouch for us: 

Next Marmion marked the Celtic race, 

Of diffcient language, form, and face, 

A vaifous race of man ; 

Ju^t then the chiefs their tribes arrayed, 
And wild and gimh semblance made. 

The chequered trews, and belted plaid, 
And varying notes the war- pipes brayed 
To every varying clan* 

Wild thiough their red or table hair 
Looked out their eyes, with savage stare, 
On Maimion as he p«st ; 

Their legs, above the knee, were bare ; 
Their frame was sinewy, short, and spire, 
And hardened to* the bla>t; 

Of taller race the chiefs they own 
Wei o by the edgle’s plumage known. 

The hunted red-deefs undiessed hide 
Their hmry buskins well supplied ; 

The graceful bormet decked their head; 
Back from their shoulders hung the plaid; 
Abroad-sword of unwieldy length; 

A d tpger, proved for edge and strength; 

A studded targe they wore, 

And quivers, bows, and shafts,— **but, O ! 
Short was the hiiaft, and weak the bow, 

To that which England bore. 

The Islesmen carried at their backs 
The ancient Danish battfe-axc. 

They raised a wild and wondering cry, 

As with his guide rode Marmion by. 

Loud wer^ their clamouring- tongues, as 
when * 

The clanging sea-fowl ]eav£ the fen, 

And, with their cries discordant mix’d, 
Grumbled and yelled the pipes betwixt ” 

Lord Marmion is next introduced 
to King James at Holyrood '-house, 
where he is indulging in courtly plea- 
sures. Lady Heron is there, a para- 
mour of the king*^, who being asked 
to sing, at length Consents, and a bal- 
lad cflled Lochinvar appears, which 
is not without a certain degree of me- 


rit, but which contains another proof 
that Mr: Scott is not' incapable of 
writing nonsense. " 

She looked down to blush, a/d she looked 
up to Mgh, 

With a smile on het lips, and a teag.in her 
*ve. 

The senseless Inanity of" such lines 
can be but fclt by parody. Let us 
therefore try another ; 

She looked down to eat, and she looked up 
to talk, 

With a knife in her right hand, iu her left 
hand a fork. 

Jame^now informs Lord Marmion 
that a herald has borne his defiance to 
England's king; and consequently 
that he may return back from his 
fruitless errand whenever die chooses. 
But, while these things are transact- 
ing, the abbess of St. Hilda, who was 
returning from the condemnation of 
the unhappy Constance, to Whitby, 
and witly her, Clare, is taken by a 
Scotch vessel, and brought to Edin- 
burgh : 4mt ifs James did not make 
war with nuns, he orders them to be 
restored to their convent, and to re- 
turn into England under the conduct 
of Lord Marmion ! This w as an un- 
expected calamity to the poor abbess 
and her gtm ; to be thus given up to 
the only man in the world whom they 
had cause to fear. Indeed Mr. Scott 
elegantly exclaims, * 

And judge what Cl«ta rmist have felt ! 

The abbess, however, thinks that 
something may be done, and she 
places in the palmer's hands a written 
document, given by the unfortunate 
Constance, which denounces the 
false accusations of Marmion against 
De Wilton, and clears up tne inno- 
cence of t he latter. She confides this 
to tlie palmer’s cave, because she con- 
siders his person as sacred from viola- 
tion, and therefore more likely to be 
safe. They meet at midnight upon 
the top of one of the houses in the 
High street of Edinburgh. 

M At night in secret there they came 
The Palmer and the holy dame. 

The moon among the rlood* rode high, 
Ami all the city hwn w.\* by. 

Upon the street, wheie late before 

Did din of war and warriors r6ar. 

You might luve heard a pebble fail. 
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A feeble hum* i meket smg, 

An ow t fla p his bojhng wmg 
♦ On Giles steeple ta i. 

The antiquabuiklmgs, climbing high. 
Whose Gotftc frontlet? sought the sky, 

W eie here wrapt deep in shade , 

There Cnthur brows the moon beam broke, 
Ihrough the faun wreaths of silvery &moke, 
And on the casements plaved * 

And ether JigUt a as none to see. 

Save torches gliding far, 

Belore some cluefum of degree, 

Who Joft the royal revelry 
To bowne him for the war 
A solemn scene the abbess Uiose * 

A solemn hour, her secret to disclose *’ 

To this palmei she discloses the 
histo y of Clara, and gives tp hts 
charge the document that will attest 
the tufamy of Marmion but tb^y 
ate frightened from their discourse by 
a supernatural appearance And here 
again we shall employ the language 
of Pitscottie , though we freely confers 
that Mr Scott has woiked up this in- 
cident with considerable poetic fancy 
and energy of diction. 

u Yet ail th r warning* and mgeouth tid 
nig*, not no good counsel, might stop the 
km?, at this present, from hts vain purpose, 
and wicked eutei prize, but hasicd him fast 
to Edinburgh, and there to make his provi 
sion and furnishing, m having iorth ot his 
army against the day appomted, that they 
should meet m the Buriow mtyr of * dm 
butgh that is to say, seven cannons that 
he had forth of the castle ot I cimburgh, 
which were called the Seven Sisters, ca^tui 
by Hobart Borthwick, tl e master gunnei , 
with other small artillery, bullet, powder, 
and all manner of order, as die master gun 
ner could devise 

44 In this mean time, when they were 
taking forth thur 4n lien , and the king 
bungin the Abbey for the time, there was 
a cry heard at the Market cross of t dm 
burgh, at the hour of midnight, proclaim 
mg as It had been a summons, which was 
named and celled by the pr iclaimer i here- 
of, The Summons of IHoitock which de- 
sired all men to compefr, both Earl and Lord, 
and Baron, and all honest gentlemen within 
the town (every mau specified by his o # wn 
name,) to compear, wttlun the space of 
fortydays, before hi* nia 81 * 1 * where it should 
happen bun to appoint, and be for the tim 
under the pam of disobedi »n< e But whe- 
ther this sunpnpns wu* pirn tanned bv vain 
persons night walker*, or drunken men, 
tor th ir pastime, or if tt was a spirit, lean 
not tell ti uly , but it was shewn to me, th it 
bn undweUer of the town, Mr Hr hard 
Eawson, being evd disposed, ga igmg m 


hit gdtorr-ftair ftmuonttiMicns*, bating 

this voice protliiming this summons, 
thought marvel what it should be, cried 
on his servant to bring him hu purse, and 
when he hac) brought him it, he t >ok out a 
crown, and cast over the stair, saying, 1 ap- 
peal from that summon*, mdgment, and 
sentence thereof, and takes me all whole m 
the mercy of God, and Clmst Tesus hu son 
Verily the aitthoi of this, that caused me 
write »he manner of the summons, was a 
landed gentleman, who wu at that time t 
twenty years of ag< , and wu* m the town 
the time of the said summons , and thi re- 
after, when the field was stricken, he swore 
to me, there was no man (hai escaped that 
was called in this summons, but tint one 
man alone which made In* prqtcs ation, 
and apj ealed frou the said summons , but 
all the lave were perished m the held wuh 
the king ’ 

This is thought to be by historians, 
like the vision at Linlithgow, an in- 
vention of these who were averse 
from the war Plotcock signifies 
Pluto In the fear which such an 
e\ent would necessarily cause, the 
abbess misses the palmer from her 
side, but knows not when, or how, 
he went 

Meanwhile Marmion, under the 
guidance of the Ear! of Angu->, ac- 
companied by Clara, the abbt ss, and 
the palmer, with the rest of hi® ie~ 
tinue, sets out on his return to Eng- 
land They arrive at Tantallon Cas- 
tle, the residence of Angu*>, having 
prev iously parted with the abbes* ana 
all x^er nuns, except Clara, at a ton^ 
vent While here various accounts 
arrive of the progress of the hostile 
artntes, prior to the fatal battle of 
Plod den, and Marmion, peicexwng a 
coldness and w ant of courtesy in ni$ 
host, resolves to take his departure * 
add thus closes canto the fifth 

The sixth and last canto is called 
the s% Battle j” and Clara, at the 
commencement, is still i guest at 
Tantallon Casde. Walking one even- 
ing on the battlements of the castle, 
she beholds a heap of armour lying on 
the ground, and while she is contem- 
nlatingfthis, De Wilton luroself stands 
befoi e h«?r i Now cornea the denoue- 
ment of the romance, and a very auk* 
waidoneitts. De Wilton proves to be 
the palmer, who had conducted Lord 
Maithian from Norhana castle I * In 
the combat between him and the tat* 
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ter, he was left ontbefield for deed, 
but tt happened most conveniently 
that there was a little life remaiGing. 
When he came fo himself, he found 
himself within his ^ancient beads- 
man’s shed:’* he recovers; and jooT- 
neys with this Austin (for that is his 
name) through various countries, dis- 

f uised as a palmer. Austin at length 
tes : hut makes De Wilton promise, 
that should he ever have Marmion in 
his power to spare his life for his 
sake. De Wilton neit travels to 
Scotland, and here, in the true spirit 
of a modern novel, he becomes the 
guide of his greatest foe. It was De 
Wilton in propria petsondi who met 
Lord Marmion on the haunted ground, 
and unhorsed him ; and forbore to sa- 
crifice him to his wrongs, mindful of 
the promise Austin had exacted from 
him. But how he became informed 
of Mnrmibn’s intention of visiting the 
haunted spot at midnight, (for he 
communicated it to no one but Fit 35 - 
Eustnre, and him he awoke out of his 
sleep to tell him of his design, and to 
bid him accompany him) we know 
not: the reader, however, may sup- 
pose any way he likes. When the 
abbess gave him the proofs of his own 
innocence, thinking him no other 
t|ian a holy palmer, he resolved to 
justify himself in the eyes of the 
world ; he communicates his whole 
‘history to the Earl of Angus, , who, 
convinced of his wrongs, intends to 
dub him a knight, afresh, and he is 
accordingly watching his armour till 
midnight, according to the laws of 
chivalry, and like Don Quixote of 
old, when Clara so opportunely meets 
with him. This is all very common 
and very uninteresting. 

In the fifth stanza of this canto, 
Mr. Scott is driven again, by the ne- 
cessity of rime, to pure nonsense : 

— “Oh! not corslets ward 
Nut truth, as diamond pure and lard, 

Could be thy manly bospnCs guard," drc. 

• * 

To the purity of truth wo have no* 
thing to object : but to its durity we 
have. 1 

De Wilton resolves to idn the Eng- 
lish army, and reap new honours, and 
it is needless to add that he performs 
wonders in the field. All that is in 
course. Meanwhile Marmion takes 
his leave of ^ngus, and because the 


haughty Scot refuses to shake bands 
with him (having heard of ^base- 
ness towards De Wilton) theyqifer- 
rel at ti?e gate, and thanks to the 
speed of Marniiotfs , horse, or the 
portcullis would have placed him in a 
like predicament with Tfam 0 Shat- 
ter's mare : ’ , 

y- 

Ae spring brought off her master bale, 

But left behind, her aiu Rtey tail : 

The carlin cUught her by the rump. 

And left poor Maggie scare© a stump 

His lordship, however, gallops 
away, and Angus, after storming a 
little, on the wrong side of the port- 
cullis, adopts the comfortable philo- 
sophy of sparing hita whom he can- 
not injure. : 

But previously to this business, the 
inauguration of De Wilton takes 
place: and here Mr. Scott has ajghln 
fallen into the ludicrous. He seems 
indeed to be unaccountably fond of 
large I imtfd heroes. Describing the 
Ear! of Angus, he ^ys he looked like 
a giant Douglas, rising 011 tht last 
day from the *omb, 

u Srt pair his face, so hug© trip limb, 

So old his his look so grim V* 

But this is dignified compared to 
the following. De Wilton having 
gone through all the ceremony of the 
installation, the bishop addresses him : 

“ Wilton, grieve not for thy woej>, 
Disgrace and troutye, 

For htf, who honor best bestows, 

May give thoe doubi 
Ve Wilion sobbed, for sob he must— - 
u Wheic'er J meet a Douglas, trust, 
That Dougins i# my brother.” 

How 1 like the burthen of a halfpenny 
ballad is such unmeaning verbosity! 

The rest of the narrative is easily 
anticipated. Marmion goes to battle, 
and is killed : De Wilton gpea to bat- 
tle, and does wonders. Marmion i* 
brought out of the fight, wounded, 
and the following elegant and highly 
poetical coHoqtiv takes place between 
two of his followers : 

Young Blount hi# armour did unlace, 

And, gazisig on hi# ghastly face. 

Said, u By St U serge ktl* gone '/ 

That spear wound has our noa«t*r sped* 
And «?e, tl»e deep cut on his head t 
Hood night to Marmion f ! /,’* 

“ Unnartur'd Blount, thy brawling deose, 
fife cjpew his eye*,'' mid Eustace, (i peace t” 



Had Mr. Spott ambitiously Uboujr r 
SLHdH 1 ?* 1 ? * « 5 E nic narrative, a 
w pt df burleOaue, he could scarcely 
have pqpwW .better. But. Wiev- 
«>g hittt tot have do such intention, 
what shall vre ady to his mind, that 
co«W ppusikh l%s, pr to h|s taste, 
rattt conW^ ififfer them to pass into 

V’e^ve'hnt little more to add. 
The rtfadei; flan easily anticipate the 
conclusion; %)e >Vflton, of course, 
mamesiJara • but oftbe unfortoaate 
CofistanA nothing more is said. The 
poem closes ytjth a*few lines from^he 
author to the r&ider, which are very 
vapidly written. • 


cnuse we thowgbt that a deliberate 
gad adequate miw yfo ndtute and 
merits roigfyt teod fo es^blish the 
true basis 5f Mr* Scott's Resent po- 
pularity. We consider him as a plea- 
sing and ail amusing Writer but we 
will venture to prophecy, that Mar- 
pm (notwithstanding the vain man- 
ner m Which Mr Scott designates 
himself m one of tow notes) will ie- 
pose in humbly obscurity, long, before 
the present generation shall pass 
away. * 


original poetry. 


Tub KeHioach O’ quick let fhe moment arrive, 

»|S^ baste the hestt with JStlsehood When ag*m ! shall jnnt onthy breast; 
4* , j «. when m thee all my foys uty tevnre, 

The Vows that never truth impressed ; ^ Care * to tatt 

Hem I m wmwMsu that fancied heaven, _ " ™ 

Levs© once had raised withm my b*ea*t, ** 4 ' rv - r 


The *t&ent fciope, the trembling high, 

The |ov that thrill d thro’ every mrt ; 

Tb* kindling check, the sparkling eye, 
'plat laqgVd *n bits*, ©r mourn’d m paut. 
The tender rmnd that breath’o m thought, 
Thfct palmed language oh the fade ; 

The kmd regard, the glance that c&ught 
Fmm m*arft warnwb t«s IdveU^Ugmeei 
Are lost, are gone; nor (an return; 
jfirlde heart *fl no mom the same; 
he onco- lov’d object «<«c yoor spurn ; 
Revolving time 1 as quench d your Same. 
But utoe ttor $*ee shell change the love 
Ihtort irt mv bosom** ebre t bSn , t * 
Where o\ I go, where’er I rove, * 

I’ll watch the pktfit with fondest care; 

And when that mo mem shall arrive, 
Which btdt my soul to heaven avpta, ' 
The frame of her for whom I live, i 
Shall t^idi my Closing breath Wtjttr*. 

VW.hl 


/ SONNET. . 

AS now along this root retreat 1 wind 
* rL My devious course, where em ha\e 
• stravM 

Swtrt Marianna’* fest,wwhcio oft she 

1>I iyM 

With me «it eve, beneath these elms reclin’d, 
Fond tneitt ry kindle. m ttiy dtoopmg miud 
A? new aflaen >« >— bat, alas 1 the maid 
Stei n Death within the lonely tomb hath 
laid, 

And left me here jn wretchedness behind 1 
Ye^ 1 she was from hettiea^i |*u* very tree, 
/ Ort rfte to gaze with an enamour’d eye, 
On this gieen hillock would she often he, 
And fill my soul with melting ecstasy ’ 

But, ah ’ those pleasures are former fled. 
For Manarwa rih>ulders with the dead’ 
(ivafton street y April lBOft J G. 

IM*> m i 

S 03 t»{«T TO A FftlENO. 


To CV#tH*A< j. 

AT? f why all onkMldid X leave 
**" Tho*e beauties to languish and pmo; 
|pultAiem*ft9»dang^h t^griev^ i ' 

1 ^I^U^amuon Still Jfold m wa^^lhe’ 

mM&i torn IfOAhy pleasures expire, 

by Oiy all decay > 

d { %%\Wk tomduJg# fond desire, 

1 Cynthia e’er w&de; away^ 

» P»«f f dfspair, 
biu)(«ii bfhdd that e'«a> ndwy; 
s^efe pd ief frefi Ahy careur 


YOU Hftlc know the high dehght I fee? 
x In contemplation at the tnuimght hour, 
When from life Oouch of Morpheus 1 stial. 
To watch the atars, m tome sequester’d 
bo*>* ) * 

Of muse gftotfC lit #omo monastic tOwT, 
Wlifre wisdom’ dhtti her copious fNwlth 
a4cat? 

Or« ui the' wood, where Philomel doth 

pour. 

Those plaintive strains her caa’t 

qum-eal — * t , 

Such charms yets kflow not* for yohjiever 

T*f» Stitt of* paeFs soul $ 
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She am I eoawious all your heart would 
tfielt. 

And bless the Mate'# wonderful control ! 
Ay ! ybu must dr.nk at the Jastalian spring* 
Ere Fancy mounts upon her fiery wing 1 
Grqf'ton- street, April 1808. J. 0. 


The courteous Lodging Letter. 

JN search of a lodging P;ck wander’d 

* along. 

Hi* eyes to the right and left rolling : 

In hopes i hey might see some genteel look- 
ing bill* 

Which might prove the nepfas of His strol- 
ling 

At length he beheld, wafer’d over a 
knocker, 

A paper of longitude scant: 

“ A smgtl bak rome,fora sttigil yung man”~ 

Cries Dick, just tbe Lhmg that 1 \%ant ! 


What if 1 find tbe parent tree* Jf 
Which brought thee forth, O fw- 
lorn ? 

Notone that’s left can equal thee* 

For some are wither’d, son uoborft. 4 

Like thine, sad Rote ’ was jmlia’s dooms* 
Who shone m beauty’s chirms most 

And in the zenith of her bloom* 

The arm of death was doom’d to heat. 

Were I to rote the world around, 

*T would*hever be tny lot to find 

One with so much virtue crown’d, 

With so much beauty too combin'd* 

No— I must seek the realms above* 

And every human right forego; 

For the brjght image of that love, 

1 never can redeem below f 

Tthk«ati % Wiltshire Wm. Tucker. 

Downs, May 1. 


He raps u» admitted • a spritely young girl 

Comes forth his kind pleasure to icnow : 

Trip* smiling before him up three pair of 
stairs, 

“ The wngil bak rome” for to shew. 

Dick admir’d her white neck, her neat 
ankle, and shape, 

Her eye*, that beam’d love’s kindling spirit : 

Twin’d his arm round her waist, and jo- 
cosely exclaim’d, 

u Are you, my dear girl, to let with it 

She replied with a smile, most ench*ntingly 
swe**t. 

Where mirth, love, and wit held their 
throne * 

44 The room’s to -be let for a shilling a 
week, 

But / am to be let, Sir, alone” 

May 7, 1808. Quiz. 


Sonnet to Sleep, in a restless Night, 

OM E gentle pow’r, that soothes the soul 
to rest. 

And plunge me in thy temporary gloom f 

Where nought the placid sprnt can molest# 
Save the bright visions wove in fancy’s 
loom ! # 

Oh, why delay, reluctant Sleep! to bring 
Thy soothing influence, and assuage my 
pain’ 

To give my soul the balm that gems thy 
wing, 

And let thy vot’ry hopeless still com- 
plain V 

Say, can thy gloom no peace to him restore* 
Who groans beneath afflictions torturing 
pow’i * * 

If not, thy presence 1*11 invoke no more* 
To calm my breast in .his tempestuous 
hour: 


To A GATHERED ROSE. 
CWEETflow’r.thdtbloom’st in summer's 
^ time, 

Whose breath perfumes the sultry air, 

O who could pluck thee m thy prime. 

So bright, so beautiful, so fair ! 


But still, by anguish taught, my tears shall 
flow, 

’Till health re 1 urn, or death shall end my 
woe ! 

Tihhend, Wats hire W M Tucker. 

Downs , May 3. 


THEATRICAL RECORDER. 

drukt-l ans. own powers : but tn public characters. 

M ONDAY, May e. The Heir at nothing is more frequent, than to find 
Law--The Miner. Mr. Ban- a strong ambition of universal talent § 
nister took his benefit this evening, and forgetful of then own peculiar excel* 
as it seems to be an allowable thin u* lencc, they wish to intrude upon ilia 
that an nctor may do what he likes at province of others. Such Was ptn- 
lucb a time, so Mr. Bannister perform- cisetv the case this event fig, Mf. 
edtbepartofDr.Paa/r/orf. There it, Bannister is a coniedian of very 
certainly, no part of human wisdom tensive and popular powers . or, those 
so truly beneftddl as self-knowledge : powers b*ve a limit* a truth of which 
as a due and fotr estimation of «ur we were t*m memtemib I* than on 
Universal Mas. Vol. IX* f Jfi 
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this occasion. He seems 'to have an 
xlrptccountahlc predilection for Mr. 
Fawcett’s characters- we remember, 
some ycarstago, he played Caleb 2uo- 
tem , on hiLbenefit night. But he is 
totally unfitlfor either: in' f et, these 
two characters were drawn for the ac- 
tor* and it "may therefoie easily be 
conceived why Mr. Fawcett should so 
pcpuliaily succeed in them. Mr. Ban- 
nister has neither the volubHitwthe pe- 
dantry, nor the humour of the former. 

But this tn cniug he was not alone 
inferior. We never saw a play more 
indifferently leprcsented, with the 
single exceptions of Mr. »V>hnstone, 
the original Kenrick , and of Mathews, 
who pet formed Lord Dubtrly w ith that 
uncommon excellence, which he so 
amply possesses. Mr. Russell, in Dick 
Dovtas* reminded us mournfully of 
poor Palmer: and, as usual, he in- 
dulged the audience with a few speci- 
mens of novel orthoepy, as dmoloot 
for dissolute, &c. Mr. De ramp, 
though a young man of very consider- 
able abilities and niuclj promise, pci- 
£oj med Zekitl Homespun, without feel- 
ing, discrimination, or humour. Mrs. 
Jordan made her first appearance in 
Cicely Homespun, but we cannot say 
that' she succeeded: it is not in the 
delineation of justic and artless sim- 
plicity that she succeeds :‘init in ex- 
libiting the union of villatic coarse- 
ness of manner wdth the arch shrewd- 
ness of an untulojed mind. She did 
not, consequently, please us in Cicely, 
who is intended to be an artless, inno- 
cent, and kind-hearted country girl. 

After the play succeeded Sylvester 
Daggertcoad, and various stings : but 
we saw nothing that amused us so 
much as Mr. Braham coming for- 
ward to King, with an opera-hat un- 
der his arm, and half boots and 
pantaloons on : it was such an agiee- 
aJble mixture of light and wrong, 
as could not fail to “elevate and 
surprised 

T uesday, M a v 5. The Jew of Moga- 
don, {first time) —Fortune's Frolic . — ■ 
'Phis opera is fiom the pen of Cumber- 
44nd$ from the pen of him whom 
"fJoldsmith dignified with the appella- 
tion of 

The Terence of England, the mender of 
* ' ' ; hearts. ^ ' 

'^BuUh^day genius -is past; 


the lees only remain, and it is a me- 
lancholy thought, that necessitvshouid 
compel him to proclaim the decay of 
his own powers. Spdaking dispas- 
sionately, the Jew of Mogadure is an 
extremely dull, and an extremely 
flippant production. Cherrv could 
not have written worse, and Dibdiu 
might possibly write better. The lan- 
guage is weak and spii itlcss ; the inci 
dents are uninteresting ; the charac- 
ters are common. It is a second at* 
tempt to place the Jews in an amiable 
light:* we applaud the motive, but 
condemn the execution. Wesineeudv 
hope that Mr. Cumberland mav not 
be again compelled to endure the 
hisses of that public who have been, 
heretofore, delighted, and are still di - 
lighted, with the etlusions of his pen. 
Joann if Montfaucon, the Sad or : 
Daughter , and the Jew of Mogadure t 
are convincing proofs that the period 
of bis mental power is past. 

The performers exerted themselves 
to the utmost. Braham sang two de- 
lightful airs ; and Dowton performed 
the character of the Jew in a masterly 
manner. He seemed to feel that he 
was upholding the character of his 
friend and patron. The words of the 
songs were much superior to the com 
mon strain of such compositions : but 
the language was so dull, and the in- 
cidents so scanty and inartificial!) 
worked up, that it was not permitted to 
be announced for a second represen- 
tation; though, as usual, the mana- 
gers did not hesitate to use the gro- ,: 
falsehoods in the next day’s bills, of 
unbounded applause from all parts, fye. 

Monday, M ay 9. The W (ft of[l\ o 
Husbands — The Hunter of ' the Alps. 
This interesting drama was perfprined 
tin* evening, for the benefit of M*. 
Braham, Mr. Siddons made his first 
appearance in Count lie/for, but play- 
ed it much inferior to *11. Johnstone, 
who, we remember, was the original 
representative. The extreme debility 
of this gentleman’s voice lenders it a 
fruitless labour to listen to him, unless 
we happen to be in the stage-box. Mr. 
Braham performed Theodore, and in- 
troduced some new songs into the cha- 
racter. Palmer played Filz % but in so 
despicable a manner, that he excited 
downright laughter u*the most seri- 
ous parts. Caulfield, who was the 
original Fitz, gave a great degree of 
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interest to ihe part i his tall# gaunt fi* 
gure, combined with the hollow, sepul- 
chral tone of his voice, were well cal- 
culated for such a character- but for 
Mr. Palmer, we should have been less 
displeased to see it performed by Mr. 
Mad docks. 

Why has Mrs. Powell been kept so 
in the back ground this season? We 
hope for one reason only : the want of 
a tragic actor to support her; for Mr. 
Ellis ton seems, at length, to be gradu- 
ally coming to a sense of his real 
powers. She played with great feel- 
ing and animation this evening: and 
we must do Mr. Braham the justice to 
say, that he surprised us bv a very 
marked improvement in his elocu- 
tion. 

After the play, was given an Har- 
monic Meeting, in which Messrs. Bra* 
ham. Smith, (ribbon, and Johnstone, 
sang* the latter a . song about themr/ttes 
of the Prince ! To this succeeded the 
Hunter of the Alps, and the audience 
could not complain of a deficiency of 
amusement. * 

Wednesday, May 11 . Honey Moon 
— Garactacns. It was Mr. D’Kgvi lie's 
benefit this evening; and we notice it, 
merely to say that Madame Catalani 
made her appearance on the hoards of 
this theatre/ It will be needless to 
add, that such an event attracted a 
vast concouiseof persons, and the lob- 
bies presented such a scene as we ne- 
ver befoje witnessed, not even on the 
first appearance of Master Betty, A 
great number of pet sons left the house, 
after having paid for their admission ; 
and a still greater number sat down 
quietly upon the stairs in patient ex- 
pectation of seeing something in the 
course of th$ evening. When Ma- 
dame Catalani appeared she was re- 
ceived with rapturous applause, and 
her wonderful powers excited the 
usual admitation. ^he sang, at the 
end of the second act of the play, a 
new grand seem, a la pomp a, in ret dila- 
tive and aria, and at the end of the 
fourth act, Hope told a Jialtenng Tale , 
uith variations. In the latter she was 
astonishingly great. • 

After the play there was La Fete 
Chinoise, in -which most of the dancers 
from the Opera House appeared. 


COVENT GARDEN. • 

Friday, Apiil 29. Two Gentlemen 
of Verona — Who Wins 9 We %re ftht. 
of the number of those who consider 
this play as unworthy of revival: OH" 
the contrary, we think it jjfn iiUerail* 
ing drama, and highly denning of 
regular station on the boards of our 
theatres. W bother it he Shakspeare's 
or not, ijj a question distinct from its 
interest in representation; and, fo» our 
own parts, we think the labour which 
Mr. Kemble has bestowed upon it to 
render it fit for a, modern audience 
highly judicious, and most creditable 
to his taste and judgment. The cha- 
racter of 'Valentine, however, afford* 
him but few opportunities for the dis- 
play of his powers: yet, there are oe* 
casiomill v times where he rises to his 
accustomed elevation: and at all times, 
hislrlignity of manner and elegance or 
deportment confer such an iudeffnp^ 
ble grace upon t lie character as makes 
us forget its unimportance. Miss 
Smith played Juba, hut indifferently. 
Mundcu and his dog were both so ex-* 
cellent, that vfe scarcely knew which 
to piefer. 

Friday, Mav (5. The Tempest — The 
Review \ or. The Wags of Windsor^ 
We consider this as an infinitely less 
interesting play, in representation; 
than the % T coo Gentlemen of Verona \ 
but, in the closet, as Shakspeare wrote 
it, should they be considered as pro- 
ductions of the same •pen ? 

Nol cerchlo accolto, 
Mormoro potentissime parole. 

Tasso. 

Dryden and others, with their patc h- 
work, have infiinged on the majesty 
of the bard of Avon, and produced a 
motley whole, which no real lover of 
bliakspeare cgn contemplate with ac- 
quiescence or approbation. Yet in 
this manner it is acted; though our 
judgments revolt against the infantile 
improbabilities of Hippolvto and Drs- 
rinda,aud the resuscitation of the for- 
mer. Apart, however, from the con- 
^deration of this mutation# the piece 
is got up in a manner that leaves no* 
thing to wish. Mr. Kemble, in Pros* 
pero, give* dignity and interest to'-A 
part which the had taste of Garrick 
transformed to an opera charactei , an4 
consigned to a singer. His aitches ftnp 
ft ill a watchword for commotio ; but 
we observed, that on this night, 4hft 
£ 2 
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approving vorces predominated over 
"-Ipe d&Wtfttent ones. That this divi- 
*i6n ofyhe word into two syllables, ip 
the plural, was sometimes practised by 
tb» early pqets is true; and in the line 
of SbakspcaJje where it occurs iijiWhis 
jddv* it requires such a division to ren- 
der the measure correct : those there- 
fore who have attempted to ridicule 
Mr. Kemble, by supposing that he 
would say tooth-ach i-e, or head-ach-e, 
lohowouly their own ignorance of the 
motive and reason why, in this single 
instance, he makes it a dissyllabic 
word. Johnson seems to have re- 
garded this division of it as usual, in 
poetry, for the sake of the measure: 
though in the second example, which 
he has quoted from Swift, it is a mo- 
nosyllable : 

A coming shower your shooting corns pre- 
sage, 

OM cc/jcs will throb, your hollow tooth will 
rage. 

We remember also to have met, 
somewhere in Hudibras, with a cou- 

J »fet, in which this woiM terminates a 
Sue as a dissyllable in the plural, and 
which shews that the usage at least 
prevailed i« hi* days. Butler might 
indeed be objected too as an authority, 
Jb*c;use of the known laxity of his 
rimes: but here he is callct^in only as 
pn auxiliary. 

The part of Caliban is such a wild 
and fantastic creation of the poet’s 
brain, that scarcely can it be hoped an 
actor will ever be found to please a 
reader of Shakspeare in the perform- 
ance of it. Mr. Emery, however, is 
not, we4h*uk, by any means correct in 
his conception of it : he wants energy 
and force to depict the horrid work- 
ings of the savage, when he trembles 
and deprecates the potency of Pros- 
mro's magic. 

An apology wasmatje for Mr. Mun- 
den this evening, who was to have 
played Stepl/ano: his place was sup- 
plied by Mr. Treby ! Mrs. C. Kem- 
ble acted with very considerable viva- 
cky and humour in D orb/ da. 
Thursday, May 19. King Henry 

the Fourth* { part the first) Who 

Wins t This is the first time that this 
f>t»*tlir*g and animated play has been 
~ rformed this "season. It is one that 
ps the attention awake from the 
1 tp the last scene $ it has three pro- 


minent personage* in it, in whose 
proceedings the spectator i* equally 
interested : Hotspur* Hat* and last, not 
least, Falstajf. Of Mr* Kemble's per- 
formance of the first, we^can speak 
only in terms of the most enthusiastic 
admiration. The fiery, the impetu- 
ous, the gallant Hotspur , was rever 
more forcibly depicted: the fire of his 
eye bore testimony to the eagf r work- 
ings of his mind, and the hurried rest- 
lessness of his action bespoke the ve- 
hemence of his character. His deli- 
very of the first speech, “ My liege, l 
did deny no prisoners, drc.” was mas- 
terly : but it was only a prelude to the 
continuous excellence of the ensuing 
scene, in which his endeavours to tc- 
collect the name of Berkley Castle 
were so natural, so impptient, »o eager, 
so varied, that you fancied you beheld 
before you the very man whom the 
pen of Shakspeare had embodied. 
\Ve consider, indeed, the Hotspur of 
Kemble as one of the perfect delinea- 
tions of the modern stage. We wish 
we could say as much of Mr. Cooke’s 
Falstatf; but there is a hardness in 
his manner, a want of richness and 
humour, which do not belong to him, 
“ who was not only witty himself, but 
the cause of wit in others.” The 
range of this actor’s powns is very li- 
mited: a truth he does not seem to be 
aware of. Wo object also to his pro- 
nouncing the word gyves with the 
hard g. 

Mr. C. Kemble improves in his per- 
formance of the Prince of Wales, by 
giving it more ease and playfulness fn 
the early part of the play : but surely it 
was a trip of the memory that suffeied 
him to enunciate lute, as though it 
were spelled loot. Mr Murrav ranted 
less in Henry " than he usually does, 
and therefore he played better. 

Monday, May 1(1 King Richard 
the Third*— Harlequin <V Mother Goose. 
Mr. Cooke’s pcrfoi mance of Richard 
is a most unequal performance. It 
cannot be denied that in particular 
parts he shines: and in thoje parts 
Especially which require the expres- 
sion Jf cunning, duplicity, and deli- 
berate villainy. We could point out 
many passages which he delivered 
most felicitously: but his general 
manner does not please us. In the 
first place j for a tragedian, he has too 
little grace or dignity about him: in 



the R«t k he studies hi# author, too the mind could searcely d iveft itself 
loosely: and in the last, his mode of of the belief that it was native, and 
delivery is extremal? harsh and desul- not art that it beheld. The mtroveft- 
tory, if we may so express ourselves, ed toes, the tremulous voice, the toK 
He makes all his commas, periods; tering frame. the quiveHua i$and», the 
and where the suspensive pause only u plastic step, all so combined as io 
should be used, he uses the conclusive preserve kingly dignity with it, redact 
one: he never rises by gradation, but the highest lustre on Ifi r. Kemble’s 
abruptly starts forth, or falls hack. In talents. In the firt act, where he fell 
short, he speaks as though he yemem- upon his knees to implore curses on 
bered his speech piecemeal, 'and we- his ungrateful child, there was an *w- 
ver anticipated a single line before its fulness, we may say a sublimity, of 
utterance: but this is both ungrace- manner that seemed to electrify the 
ful and improper, and detracts greatly house: the simultaneous burst of ap- 
in our opinion from the general ini- plause, and which continued fora con- 
pression of his performance. In the siderable time, so that he was unable 
tent scene and in the field, he appear- proceed with the imprecation, was 
ed to great disadvantage, from the in- that sudden homage to what is truly 
elegance of his manner, having more great, which no sense of propriety qm 
the appearance of Major Sturgeon than contFoul. For our own parts, we may 
of a king. We would hint also to this say with truth, that a cold shudder 
gentleman, that his orthoepy is sus- crept through our frame at the mo* 
ceptible of much improvements «i- ment, which was rather painful than 
ther for neither, eonkered fo» conquered, pleasant. In the scenes whereheis mad, 
cum multis ahis, are highly censurable, and in the colloquy with Edgar sitting 
Wednesday, May 18. King Ltar-~ on the ground, we admired also the- 
The Day after the Weddmg y or, A correctness of his conceptions; there 
Wife's first Lesson — Raymond and Ag- was nothing that bespoke anexagge- 
nts. Jt was Mr. C. Kemble’s benefit rated delineation. On the whole, we 
this evening, and he could not have do consider Mr. Kemble s Lear as one 
chosen a play more likely to attract a of those characters in which he stands 
full house. His brother’s perform- alone. 

ance of Lear, (being the first time Mr. Cooke played Kent for the fifst 
these eight years) was as fine a piece time, an^.he played it very well: he 
of acting as we ever remember to have gave great force to his bluntness and 
nor do we reckon among the sincerity. Mr. C. Kemble also far 
least of its beauties, that perfect sem- surpassed our expectations in Edgar, 
blance of palsied decrepitude which and was deservedly applauded in 
Mr. Kemble preserved throughout the many parts The new interlude of 
whole charactei . He never once for- the Day after the Wedding was a sprite * y 
got it; in his most impassioned iy amusing trifle, and opes credit to 
speeches, it was the energy of an old its author, 
mau : of age, so nicely imaged, that 

THE NKwTa TENTS.' 

Mr. John WiLLiAMs’fc/or a Method ible axis or parts answering the pur- 
of preserving the Equilibrium, and pose of the same, a pair of levers pro- 
prcventing ail kinds of Carriages and cccding or projecting horizontally on 
Vehicles fom overturning. -each side, in opposite directions from 

I NSTEAD of putting each pair of tljp same part of the perch or middle 
the wheels of the carriage upon bar, or framing made use of to connect 
one and the same inflexible axis, or the wheels of and belonging to the 
framing, having extreme partsfeuswer- said carriage, and at right angles to 
jug the purposes of an inflexible axis, the line of traction; and joins each pf 
as "is usually done, whereby the said the said levers to or with the said penes^ 
wheels in each pairaie made to pre- or middle bar, or framing, made 
serve an unalterable position with re- of to connect the said wheels, by means 
gard to each other; Mr. W. substitutes of an hinge or any other strong or well 
in the place of each of the said index- made joint, of the nature of an bj^e, 
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so fixed* and applied, that each of (he 
said lev^ffs shall be allowed to move in 
a 'vertical circle, of up and down, but 
not at all sideways ; 1 and upon the ex- 
tremities of fee said levers, which are 
fornied into mivots or points of the 
axle of the csual materials, he puts 
anti secures ft * wheels. And further 
h% supports the body of the carriage 
upon springs of any fit and suitable 
figure, by causing the said springs to 
bear or act upon the said levers, to 
which he does in some constructions 
affix the same; and in other construc- 
tions causes the said springs to act or 
play with one end not fastened or 
fi^ed, and in this last act connects the 
said body with the framing beneath, 
by means of an upright bolt, or pin, 
which leaves room for play or motion 
of the body up and down, to a greater 
or less degree as may be required, and 
of which play or motion the quantity 
may at pleasure bo regulated, by an 
adjustment of the length of the said 
bolt or pin. He also applies other 
springs to support the fore and hind 
parts of the said body, by causing the 
said springs to bear upon the perch, 
or middle bar, or framing of the said 
carriage; but in four-wheeled car- 
riages the’ said back and fiont springs 
are not required, but mav be used "if 
preferable. And he further observes 
that the effect of the said levers, and 
the interposed springs, as herein- 
before described, «is, that whenever an 
obstacle or cavity shall present itself, 
or be met with in the road, to or by 
any oue of the said wheels, the said 
wheel wall rise over or he depies^ed 
into the same, without producing the 
same disturbance in the equilibrium, 
or endangering the ovei setting of the 
carriage in the same degree i& would 
happen in like circumstances to car- 
riages constructed without the use and 
application of the said invention. 

Mr, John Wilkinson’s, for a new 
Method of making Pig or Cost Metal 
from the Ore, which, when manufac- 
tured into liar-iron , will be found 
equal in quality to any that is im- 
ported from Russia or Sweden, 
FT^HE invention consists in making 
X use of manganese, or ores con 
taming manganese, in addition to iron 
stone aUd other materials now used in 
making iron* and in certain propor- 


tions, to be varied by the nature of 
such iron stone, and other materials. , 

Mr. Ni'wmans, for his invention of a 
Cattle Mill for expressing the juke 
of the Sugar Cane, 

A A A represents a ring or circle of 
hard wood, stone, or cast-iron, 
either raised on arches or otherwise, or 
sunk beVow the surface of the ground, 
and romfannly called in the West In- 
dies a pit-mill, which is to be in the 
centre of the aforesaid ring or circle. 
B B represents a cog-wheel on the 
spindle of the mill; C represents a 
socket on the top of the spindle and 
precisely in the centre ot it; D re- 
presents a gudgeon let down into the 
socket, and turning on a pivot and 
steel plate at the bottom of it; E re- 
presents a horizontal shaft or lever, 
firmly fixed as an axle in a heavy 
wheel F; this lever passes through an 
eve or ring in the gudgeon L), to the 
farther extremity of the cog-wheel B 
B, over which is the lantern wheel or 
pinion G, also firmly fixed on this end 
of the lever. H represents a pole, on 
each side of which oue or more horses 
art* harnessed, which pole has a collar, 
in which the lever turns; and thus, by 
this new construction, position, com- 
bination, and connection, of the axis 
in peritrochio, the lever or lantern- 
wheel or pinion put together like one 
rolitl and compact body, they all re- 
volve together with two distinct mo- 
tions; vi/. a rotatory one on their own 
axis, and a progressive circumvoln- 
tionary one on the ling or circle, con- 
stantly acting upon and impelling the 
cog-wheel and spindle by their united 
powers and combined actions, 

I m m 

Mr. Will is’s "for certain Improve- 
ments in the Tillage and Dres- 
sing of Land, and the Cultivation of 
Plants. 

^HESE improvements consist 
principally in so managing the 
land hi tillage, that in many oases, 
after producing a crop, it may be 
worked with great expedition, and 
capable of receiving another crop, by 
means of ploughs, &c. constructed in 
a peculiar manner. In dn expeditious, 
and ultimately economical, method 
of manuring or dressing land, by which 
the mauu re is more equally distri- 
buted, and rendered more effective 
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than by the uimtf processes. In certain the manuring or dressing la**d and 
convenient modes of combining and plants by the medium of liquids in- 
conveying manures to be laid on land, troducea into such ; the combination 
or incorporated with soil. In the com- with liquids of the subs' Alices with 
bination of any of the improvements^ which land is intended tjf be dressed* 
in the culture of the same piece of The patentee is aware tftat some ob- 
land. The specification now before jeetions may be urged aAinst these*, 
us, being much too long to admit of an veral parts of his intended plan : these 
abridgment suited to the limits of this he anticipates, and undertakes to re- 
publication, it will be suffident to futoj and presuming that his in veil* 
enumetate the leading features of the tion will be eagerly adopted by those 
invention, if such it can be called, engaged in agricultural pursuits, he 
viz. an expeditious and economical mentions the terms upon which he is 
mode of tillage : — A consequent dis- willing that they may be benefited by 
position of the soil into alternate ridges it. These terms are 5s. per acre, per 
and channels, by a peculiar manage- annum, tftlie whole improvements^** 
rnent, preserved through various ope- adopted; or persons mav use a part 
rations, which at once facilitates the for half that sum* But labourers cub 
cropping, prepares for subsequent irn- tivatin^ not more than S acres of land 
provements, and Whilst it affords pro- for their own advantage, will be per- 
tection to the infant plants, secures mitted to make use of his invention 
the benefit of an advantageous fallow ; without fee or reward. 


TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED & ECONOMICAL SOCIETIES. , 

royal soci ft y. meter of the full moon. Its progress, 

^T^HE late meetings of this learned was not so rapid as that of common' 
A body have been occupied in meteors or shooting stars; neither was 
reading an account of a shower of the light emitted by it so intense as 
meteoric stones, at Weston, in North the lightning in a thunder storiri, but 
America. The following account, rather more like what js called heat 
written by the lion. Mr. (irewlle, is lightning. Its surface was apparently 
by far the best authenticated and pre- convex. There was no peculiar smell 
cisc. It states, in substance, that seve- in th<# atmosphere; and from its fii&t 
ral imperfect and erroneous accounts appearance to its total extinction, was 
of this phenomenon aie in calculation, about thirty seconds. About thirty 
but that the pre^eut is the lesult of or foity seconds alter this, three loud 
an investigation made on the ground and distinct report*, like rho»e of a 
when it happened. This actually oc- four- pounder, near at hand, were 
curred at Weston, in America, about beard, successively occupying about 
a quarter or half- past six o’clock, A.M . a second foi each. * A lapid succession 
on Monday, Dec. 14, 180*. The of icports le.'ss loud followed those so 
morning was lather cloud) ; the cloud, a'* to produce a continual rumbling 
were dis pei sed in unequal masses; in like that of a cannon ball roiled over 
Rome places thick and opaque; in a floor. Some peisons said it was like 
others, light, fleecy, and tiansparent. what, in military language, is termed a 
The lay bad merely dawned, and theie running fire; one person observed, 
was little or no light, except from the* that when the meteor disappeared, 
moon, which was just setting. Judge theie weie apparently three successive 
Wheeler was passing through the en- efforts, or leaps of the fire-ball, which 
closure adjoining his house, with his grew more dun at every throe, ami 
eyes rather directed towards the disappeared with the last of them, 
ground, when a sudden flash* occa- Three principal places aie pointed 
sioned by the transition of a luminous out where the meteoric stones first rt- 
body across the northern margin of a lerred ty had fallen at the instant tfye 
clear sky, illuminated every object, cannon-like reports weie heard. 
and caused him to look up, when he was in every instance, immediately 
immediately discovered a globe of fire after the explosions had ceased, a U?ud 
passing behind a cloud, apparently whizzing, or roaring noise ..observed 
about one dial f or two-thirds the dia- in the air; and in ^ very instance tin* 
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mediately after this, a sudden and fallen in India, France, and Scotland, 
abrupt noise, like that of a ponderous and their composition is the tamo 
body striking the ground in its fall. The earliest account of the fall of 
-was beard: lexcepting one, the stones a stone of this nature is recorded at 
were more ar less broken. One of Einsisheim, in Upper Alsace. This 
these stones, /vhich fell near the house occurred on the 7th of November, 
of. Mr. Burii struck against a granite 1492. This substance, said to have 
rock, and left a stain of a deep lead weighed 960 pounds, was till lately 
colour. Another piece, found near preserved in the parish Einsisheim. 
Mr. Prince’s house, in the neighbour- In 17fii*,.two stones fell at Verona, 
hood of Weston, was buried in a hole In 1790, a shower of them fell near 
about twelve inches in diameter} this Agenin, Guienne; and in April 1809, 
stone was about thirty-five pounds in the same thing happened at L’Aigle. 
weight. It was to be lamented that, Some philosophers have supposed 
being afterwards broken, a piece of these stones to have been thrown from 
only twelve pounds weighf was re- ter es trial comets} but this is an hy- 
served. This was purchased by Isaac pothesis which will by no means ac- 
Bronson, Esq. of Greenfiejd, with the count for an appearance at Sienna in 
view of presenting it to some public 1794} when stones descended not from 
institution. The common people, it a moving meteor, but from a luminous 
should be observed, being strongly cloud. Some other philosophers have 
impressed with the idea that these admitted khe possibility of their being 
stones contained gold and silver, sub- dropped from the moon ; but admit- 
jected them to all the tortures of an- ting that bodies can be projected be- 
ciettt Alchemy ; and khc goldsmith’s yond the sphere of the moon’s attrac- 
crucible, the forge, and the black- tion, they must then move round the 
amttli** anvil, were employed in vain earth in one of the conic sections } in 
to elicit treasure whicn existed only fine, the subject must remain involved 
in imagination. Upon the estate of in great difficulty, till moie facts and 
Mr. Elijah Seely, the stone that fell more mature observations can be ob- 
there was estimated at 900 pounds tained. 

weight. This, however, was a deduc- ■ — 

tion only made from the miantity of Mnnjban society. 

its fragments, which, when nrst found, HP'HE Bight Reverend the Bishop 
were friable, being easily broken be l of Carlisle, vice-president, being 
tween the firigers; but being taken in the chair in one of the recent sit- 
outof the moist earth and exposed to tings, a paper from Dr. Smith was 
the air, (hey gradually became hard, read, entitled “ Characters*of a new 
The specimens of stone gathered from Genus of Moss, called Hookeria, con- 
different places weieso similar, that taining ei^ht species, 5rc." Some of 
eyen a superficial observer could pro- these specie*, are new, and others hr ve 
nounce them different from any others ranked in the genus Hyprum; from 
commonly seen on this globe. The, which, however, they are now sup- 
texture of the stones is granular and posed to be civariy distinguished by 
coarse, resembling some kinds of grit- their reticulated caps u las. These con- 
atone. From a hasty analysis of this stitute an essential character this 
kind of stone, it appears to consist of new genus, but which accoid with the 
silex, iron, magnesia, nickel, and sul- other, in the remaining characteris- 
es^ the two first constitute by far tics. Dr. Smith has named this after 
the greatest part} the thiid is myth Mr. W. Jackson Hooker, of Norwich, 
lees in proportion than the others ; the F. L.S. a young naturalist of great pro • 
fourth still less, and the sulphur exists mise, the discoverer of Buxbaumia, 
in a small, but indeterminate quantity. aph\lki t and author of a work on the 
.Most of, the iron is in a perfectly me- Jungernmnna;, which is nearly ready 
tallic state; the whole stone attracts for publication, 
the magnet, and this instrument takes On the 19 th of April, the president 
Up a Urge proportion of it when pul- read a communication of his own, on 
lUrked* These specimens afe also a new genus of filaceous plants, which 
found to accord Urith stones that have he has called, Brodae, in honour of 
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Mr»J$rodie» who haa so much iipr 
proved the Botany of Scotland* A 
letter read from F£ter Colli nson to' 
I jmiaus related a remarkable instance 
of hybrid fruit qii au apple-tree, pro- 
duced by the proximity of a tree bear- 
ing another kind. The president men- 
tioned a similar fact which had come 
under his own- observation at Nor- 
wich . a peach and nectarine tme gre\V 
close together, and bore* sometimes 
peaches, sometimes nectarines, and at 
other times a fruit partly resembling 
each of them. 

WERNERIAN NATURAL HISTORY 

societV. 

T)lK)FE^SOli Jamieson has lately 
JL read an account of a method of 
constructing and colouring r lineralo- 

i cal maps. These mans shew dis- 
tinctly the figure of the cliffs, terraces, 
acclivities and sutnmita of single 
mountains and also the characters 
of mountain- 1 anges, and mountain* 
gioupes i aucl the colouring exhibits 
a. ti lie and harmonious representation 
of the alternation, extent, and relative 
position of the different rocks that ap- 
pear at the surface. The professor at 
the same time read a series of minera- 
logical queiies, in order to direct the 
attention of mineialogists to a great 
vaiiety of objects. 

board of agriculture. 
rpW V ) lecture." have been delivered 

X by Mr. Arthur' Young, being the 
iiM cverglelivcied on this subject ip 
England! They will speedily be pub- 
lished. At a late meeting, Sir John 
Sinclair exhibited specimens of pre- 
served potatoes, whiuh, after a voyage 
to New South Wales a%d back again, . 
were as good as at first, The mode of 
preserving them is td fcliee them, and 
lake the slices on jron plates, or on a 
kiln; they then assume a horny ap- 
peal ance, but may be reduced to nour, 
by any of the meaps used lo pulverize 
gnjin of any kind, tfir John Sinclair 
also introduced specimens of cordage 
made from long coarse wool instead 
of hemp; these, in some respects, ap- 
peared super ioi; to hempen cords. The 
Board of Agriculture prpeoee}* with 
increased zeal aud activity in the pre- 
paration of the County reports. * 
f The survey of Inverness biro by Dfr. 
Robertson, of Cuban da;, will contain 
CmVERSAL VOL* 1$. 


a topographical description of the di& 
fq refit districts and/ principal 
specifying the propriety of establish*' 
ing villages for improving the fished** 
and the Woollen- manu far*u res* ' ap f 
great fund of subsistence, employ*'* 
meat, andk wealth to the 'people, 
as ah effectual prevention* of emigra* 
tloii. 

LONDON ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY* 
r ¥^HE London Society of Architects 
X have recently published their 
first volume of Transactions, and in* 
tend to present the public with an an* 
nual selection from the labours of its 
members. The first volume contains 
four papers : the first bv Mr. Edmund 
Afkin, ou Modern Architecture, or 
that stile of building which arose from 
an imitation of the remains of Roman 
antiquity, and revived with the fine 
arts in the fourteenth aud fifteenth 
centpries, and that finally, but gra- 
dually prevailed over the Gothic style,- 
This work contains a short historic** 
view of architecture, beginning with 
that of Greece* and ending with tha* 
of the middle ages. The other parts 
review the Saxon and the Nor man 
architecture, and from thence de- 
scends down tef villas and cottages, not 
forgetting the portico and artificial 
accompaniments of villas, and natu- 
rally and characteristically ctuljnfr 
with dilapidations. 

The HIGHLAND SPCTRTV* 

A JfONG the laudable objects to 
which the Society has paid con- 
siderable attention, Is the cultivation 
and encouragement of Gaelic Litera- 
ture and Celtic Antiquities; *nd with 
this view the Society is about toesta* 
blish a Regius Prof mors/tip of Ceklc 
Literature in the University of Edin- 
burgh, to which the Smatu | Awde* 
uncus has given its consult. Hitherto 
the Society has chiefly directed it* 
attention to the general amelioration 
of tfie Highlands; but it is in contem- 
plation to, act on a more extensive, 
scale, and to comprehend tire wboite 
of Scotland within the sphere of it* 
useful action* And, should the fund* 
of the Society keep pace with that 
laudable zeal and spirit for the pt’o- 
motion of public good with Which'.' it 
is at present actuated, of which 
doubt can be entertained, the Hisefi- 
9 F 
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land Society of Scotland, which owes made by himself, which was of too de- 
ft* origin to mere whim, bids fair to lioafe a contrivance to admit of being 
otyt-i 4 val all the Societies of Great mod with effect in 3 public lecture. 
Britain, There is hardly any person He offered reasons why the intensity 
who. bears the name of a Gentleman of the electrical power diminished as 
in Scotland* who is not ambitious of the squares of the distances from the 
becoming a (Member of tlds Society ; electrified body were encreased he 
and the greatest honour, plwiaps, that then explained the difference between 
Scotland can confer on an English- conductors and non-conductors, ob- 
man, or a Foreigner of D'stinctioii, is scmirc, that every body in nature 
to make him an Honoraty Member, might Ns.cla^ed either with conouc ■ 
And it appears, the London Society, tors, imperfect conductors, or non- 
from some Resolutions which it has conductors, and enumerated some of 
lately adopted, not disdaining to copy tin* principal bodies that ranked with 
the example of its offspring, is about ea< h class. Metals and charcoal were 
to pursue the same path of public and the most perfect conductors : - in 
national utility. A Cak donum Aeiflum comparing water with alcohol, he said 
for the reception and education of a the former was 60 times a better con- 
Certain number of Boys and Gills, the doctor of ihc electric fluid than the 
children of Highland Soldieis, and latter: to prove the truth of this, he 
Seamen or Mai iues, who have reived made an experiment with two bent 
bis Majesty for a ccitain number of tubes, om* filled with water, the other 
years, or who \wre rendered incapable with alcohol: anil aeooiding to the 
of serving from wounds^ or wno had times which thc&c took silently to dis- 
fallen in battle ; and a Gaelic Chapel, charge the jar, wa* their excellence as 
where Divine Service is to be per- conductor to be estimated. In the 
formed iu the Celtic or Erse Language t<*unc cf the lecture he exhibited a 
every Sunday, are by these resolutions galvanic battery, on a large scale, and 
proposed to be establish* d under the shewed the mode of fusing metallic 
auspices of the London Highland wires by it** means. He then explained 
Society. the nature of mnsiulir excitement iu 

a piepared dead fiog, shewing that 

koyal institution. *the same animal might be excited by 

M R. Davy has delivered four o< mmou electricity several successive 
other lectures: the second, in time'*, as well as by the galvanic 
the order of the course, was intended tiough# Mr. Day v commenced his 
to illustrate the nature and kws of third Jectuic by noticing the dec h* of 
electrical attractfon and repulsion. In le af on bodies, as not only enlar ging 
a crowded room it is wholly impossible their dimensions, but likewise ihcir 
to perform experiments in electricity electrical tneigy. He considered the 
*0 as to give a genera! satisfaction: air in it* different states oi dry, heated, 
for disappointment on this head Mr. and moist; described the structure ot„ 
Datfy prepared his audience, as also and all the cuiious electrical pheno- 
fqr the want of interest which might inena belonging to Tourmdin. He 
fee expected, in a discourse on first repeated a number of experiments to 
principles. He began by observing, shew the nature 0/ electrical attraction 
that every change in bodies was the and repulsion ; explained the diffcr- 
rcsult of motion*, that motion implied cnee in operation of common electri- 
a cause, a first mover ; that there was city from galvanism ; the effects ol the 
in truth no automatic machine in na- one taking place at a distance from 
Jtu/e, that a!) was of Divine origin, the electrified body, but those of the 
He shewed the excitement of eleefri- cither are visible only when in or 
city by heat, and explained the theo- nearly in contact. , The professor then 
Ties 01 Du fay and Frank! in. *He illus- exhibited some experiments on the 
trated the nature of electrical attiac- galvanic battery, the, force of which 
tion and repulsion by sotrie very instantly fused i»on Wire, and defla- 
beatititul and striking experiments: grated charcoal' in water: fee then 
explained the construction and uses explained in what way the power of 
4©f the electrometer, as invented by pal van ism was encreased, viz. that the 
Bennett and Colomb; and of one intensity encreased with fhe number 
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of plates, but that the quantity was iti 
propc rt.un to the surface, He th*n 
went into the subject of meteorology 
as dependent on. electricity, ana 
shewed by drawings the nature and 
appearances of thunder clouds, and 
how the reverhciation of the sounds 
from thunder was to be accounted for, 
which was not from distant buildings, 
&rc. as commonly supposed, by£ from 
the difficulty which it ha.d-i-K'paasing 
through the air, and owing to which 
the sound declined in propoition to 
the body of air through which it goes. 
He then cxplaiucd all the phenomena 
of lightning, how it struck and da- 
maged buildings, and descanted upon 


the great importance of pointed con* 
due tors, as one of the, grandest disco- 
ver ies of modern times. Mr. Dfrf, 
then anticipated the time when the 
elective fluid, like lire and steam* 
might be brought under jtbe manage 
ment of 4fyan, and made, like those, 
agents subservient to hi> wants. I& 
speaking of the phenomena usually 
denominated facing stars, he denied* 
that they were the effects of electric 
fluid, because lightning was instant** 
neons, but that these were noticed 
dining succeeding times. He there* 
fore seemed willing to infer that they 
wcjc falling stories. 


VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL; ? 
With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists , and Works 
in Hand , Sec. <K*. 


I N the course of next month will 
be published, a supplementary 
volume of Birds to Barr’s edition of 
BotVon's Natural History. The pro- 
prietors of that work have engaged a 
literary gentleman to collect all that 
has been discovered in ornithology of 
an interesting nature since the death 
of the illustrious Button, and for that 
pin pose procured the splendid edition 
of .his woiks lately published bv Son- 
nini in 111 volumes. From this has 
been selected every article of import- 
ance or of curiosity from the additions 
of Sonnmi and J. J. Vircy. Several 
new plates of rare birds will accom- 
pany the volume, the contents of 
which will bring down the era of dis- 
covery in this interfiling branch of 
natural history to the present day. 

Mr. Mayne, author of the poem of 
Glasgow, has in tlie press, and will 
publish, in the course ’of the m’onth, 
the Siller Gun , a poem in four cantos, 
founded on an ancient custom of 
shooting for a silver gun, find given 
as a prize to the best marksman among 
the corporations of Dumfries. The 
poem will be illustrated by notes and 
a glossary. 

The Royal College of Surgeons 
have adjudged the Jacksoniafi Ibize 
for 1807 to John Hyslop, e*q. of 
Fcnchurch-street, for the best Disser- 
tation op “ Diseases of the Eye, and 
its appendages,' and the treatment of 
them” The same gentlcmaq ob- 
tained the piize from the College in 


180/3, for the best treatise on “ Inju- 
ries of the Head, from oxteiind 
Violence.” 

Mr. Kenny, author of the work 
intitled ** A Demonstration of the Ne- 
cessity of FAe Trade to the East 
Indies,” has now in the press another 
performance on the State of the East 
India Company, which will speedily be 
published. 

Mr. Samuel Uncle has nearly com- 
pleted ag* translation of the select 
works of Anthony Van Lcweahoek, 
from the original Hreek and Latin 
editions, which will make two vo- 
lume* in 4to. 

Mr. Cumberland's novel, John de 
Lancaster will soon be forthcoming. 
This work he announced in his me* 
moirs in the following words— “ I 
have also planned, and in, great part 
finished, one more novel, upon which 
I have bestowed much time and care, 
anxious to leave something behind 
me which may instruct the scholar as 
iveil as the idler ; something which 
gravity may lead without contempt, 
and modesty without a bluffi ; a work 
ofrffimcy, that may piove I have not 
quite exhausted my capacity, nor 
quite abandoned iny endeavours to 
instruct.” 

Mr. C> Lucas, author of the In- 
fernal Quixote, has a novel in hand, 
entitled the Abyssinian Reformer, or, 
the Bible and Sceptic. This \y}U 
make th i ec volumes. 

Sii John Can’s now Tour in Scot* 

3 F Z 



laM wiH *pe«dily be published: k 
lifli Ibrm one bahdsbnfe solum e Jo 
highly-finished plates from 
*«w}ngs by the author. 

T Mr.^ert Bakewcll, of W*fce- 
A«ld, fs preparing a work* the chief 

object of which is to prove the pos- 
sibility of improving the value and 
<jpiality of clbthing wool, by the roost 
jifriplb and easy tneans, hitherto neg- 
lected only through ignorance of the 
ffeftl structure an3* nature of -wool, 
*^rl the effects which difference of 
loll and climate produce on the 
AroVfihg fleece. 

^Mr. fli chard Walker, of Oxford, 
intends to publish Experiments and 
Observations on the Production of 
Artificial Cold; a new edition, con- 
siderably enlarged. 

Tjie second part of Hints to the 
Public and the Legislature on the 
Nature and Effects of Evangelical 
Preaching, by a Barrister, is in a 
state of great 1 forwardness. Report 
ascribes this work to the able and 
learned author of the Critical aud 
Miscellaneous Remarks* upon Glad- 
stone's Commentaries. 

The Medical Lycemo of Philadel- 
phia have offered a gold medal, of the 
value of 50 dollars, to the author of 
the best English Essay on the Question 
***** Does the human body possess the 
power of absorbing substances applied 
to its surfhee?” The essay must be 
delivered ip before the I*t of January, 

% , M r. Walsh Wilson has in the press 
tm History and Antiquities of Dis- 
senting Chprches, Chattels, and 
MeptiifeTfobses inantfabbut Loudon, 
tncludrog^a chronological series^ Mi* 
nliters at each place, vyith biomphidfl 
anecdotes of ttfeir fi vetvhtxl c narac td rs. 
f%b>vork tra* Vnga$i d his attention for 
^MmyycUis, and j» t#be aecoinpanj&d 
With portraits ftoitf original painting 
Under DradnlS&k of Trinity 


Witn portraits t tom' original paintings 
jrTlfe Under Oiadmrcls of Triffay 
College, Canibriage, itot being a£ 
fowWd the privilege of coMrfbqtujj: fb 
ifle m&a&ment of kbit late; Rev. Too. 
SwtMt have rab$d a hi c r i t> 

, #»Ar theroselvej ft r 

diegaht port rail -of their latetgt^*'/ 4 ‘ 
y'Thd Committee fer ipana jnuA'm 
association ft/r th^ ‘disedyefr pi the 
fcferfdfof A frica bps engageu another 
traVfeiibr In their service, yiz. a person 
*jow la this aouutfv, highly accom- 


plished for, such a purpose, possessed 
o£a strong and vigorous constitution, 
gre at ardour in tije pursuit of know- 
ledge, a temper ready to submit to 
any privations, &c* to which the pre- 
judices of the Africans may possibly 
expose him. Of course, great expec- 
tations are formed of his success. 

To prevent thunder from affecting 
Ijquoiy&c*. it is recommended to put 
*a common iron nail, about three 
inches long/intoeach cask, previously 
to a thunder-storm. At a brewery, a 
horse-shoe, or any other piece of 
iron, may be thrown into the tun. 

A gentleman in ForfarShire recom- 
mends the following as an approved 
receipt for making gooseberry win v e, 
which has often been mistaken for a 
foreign wine of a fine quality, viz. 
to every Scotch pint of full ripe 
gooseberries mashed, put an equal 
quantity of water, milk-warm, in which 
has been previously dissolved a pound 
of single refined sugar: the whole is 
then' to be vycll ktirred, and the tub 
covered up with a blanket, to pre- 
serve the heat generated by the fer- 
mentation of the ingredients. After 
three days the liquor riciay be first 
strained through a sieve, then through 
a 'coarse cloth. The time of fermen- 
tation in the cask is from ten days to 
three weeks, at the end of which two 
or three bottles of brandy or whiskey 
is put into the cask. To make the 
best kind sherry should be used, with 
a quarter of an ounce of isinglass 
disiolved.ju water. These ingredient* 
must be added to tRe cask before it is 
bqnged up. # 

A* ; many farm* are. infested with 
adders, tlw{ writer of the following 
receipt conceived the. should be use* 
fully * employed in pointing out * a 
remedy, , which he had feur times 
successfully applied to a. pointer, 
stung, by on p of these venomous rep- 
tifeV' It is, his custom tp procure as 
mfchy adders as possible in the month 
&f May, and deprive them of thefe 
Tat, which is to be si garnered over the 
fire, to extract the oil* which at that 
period* they yield, ip great plenty- 
When the adder stingp atmnal at 
person* the swelled parts /should be 
opened with a pbleaip* to* discharge 
ine corrupted hmadt and the wound 
afterwards .moistened several times 
with life viper's ^,4U. 
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begin to decrease. After this* any taste. We are drawn to Oik obierv** 
other healing medicine or ointment tion by the circumstance (WhScl^we 
mav be applied. * also lament) of all the pictures wl 

The following is recommended as drawings of this flashy and Jbrili^uat i 
an excellent mode for improving path^ surface* being the only anas that »$Wi 
ways bordering the turn pike* roads* found ready purchasers at the dittfemK 
viz. to lay the scrapings of roads in exhibitions— a thiug ^h»ch is Mt 
a straight line under the banks and very creditable to tne ^connoisseurs? 
hedges, instead of suffering them to who call themselves the patrons of the 
rem-iiu an irregular rude by English school.* ** 

which means a cause way^w.nu Id be In this exhibition of the Royal 
formed in the course of two or three Academy we can boast of no gia«$ # 
seasons for the accommodation of no vouug Apelles* but the appearance 
foot passcngeis. This causeway al- of the Great Room is striking* from its 
ways to be kept on the same side of variety and many of the subjects are 
the road. The neat raided walk from deserving of high praise. We lament 
Caine to Chippenham* in Wiltshire, the absence of our best painter* Mr. 
is mentioned as an example of this Iloppner, who does not exhibit this 
kind: and it is furtbersuggested, that year; and we look in vain for the 
scianeis formed in the segment of a vigour of another Opie. w 

circle, would clean roads more cf- Mr. Bacon, the sculptor, has closet! 
factually than the straight ones uni- his exhibition of his equestrian statue 
versally adopted. of William III. in bronze, for Sf, 

A natural remedy for human eyes James’s Square i it will therefore very 
in a state of irritation or mitagmW” soon he removed from Ins bouse in 
tion, viz. The eyes being kept over Newman-street, to occupy the place 
a vessel filled with hot water, will intended, 
imbibe a plentiful portion of the * Trance* 

subtle, yet simple aqueous particles, M. Ouradau, professor of chemistry, 

which will Supply the place of the has lately read a memoir to the French 
natural secretions, when they are tie- National Institute, in which be haw 
fective, and dilute those which have demonstrated that oxygen is one of 
become acrid frpm concentration, the component parts of soap} that to 
Two or three applications will give this principle oxygenated oils* of 
relief, and half a dozen will generally those which easily oxygenate* owe 
effect a cure. their property of making the MMt 

fins arts. • soap. He has %Js6 pointed out a 

Rot ax Acadbmt.— We rejoice simple process, by which the making 
to find that the Exhibition for the of soap may be accelerated and it® 
year h distinguished above every other proved. k * 

by the vat iety of its character. * There The Pyroionta Athmticum 4s that 
is not the monotony of which we have described by M. Peron, in his late 
had occasion to complain. The many voyage to the Isle of Prance* If is well 
exhibitions, and particularly that of known that soma animals possess very 
the British lmtitutietf, though*ujpon peculiarphos pboroicetitQnalitias« TW 
the whole they may not be auspicious tight of tbe glow-worm is universally 
to tfie cultivation of aghaste and cor* notorious but the Pyrosoma Atlantic 
rect style of arf, hatjtertaiotv had turn has not been described by twfctt* 
the merit of stimulati^ the paintm ralssts. M. Rerun observed thk altf* 
to undertake subjects of history, and mi in between the 3d and ith deg nM 
to go beyond the mare study of por- oU North latitude. Its luminous pm 
trait* The mischief of those glaring petty renders it one df tbe most splash 
exhibitions is, that it forces tbe artists did of aft known zoophites* aim 
to have recourse to glitter* Nothing otgantearion ranks it among the mf# 
will stand tbe test of competition with rifigptai Tbe darkness was intense 
glowing roses and crimvon robes# but When it was first discovered* the wtssfif 
m excessive warmth of colouring, blew with violence* and tne fw n g kw i 
and therefore we see a meretricious of the vessel was rapid. AU at ptm 
style is daily getting ground# and there appealed, at some distance bk it 
ttemtentog mm* ip ail tn§4 were* % vest sheet of phosphorus 
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flouting upon the waves before the 
vessel* The *hip having parsed 
through this brilliant part, the ucw 
k discovered that the prodigious light 
was occasioned by an immense num- 
ber of small ani nials whu h swai m * at 
different depth*, and appeared to 
assume various forms. Those ^hich 
wete deepest looked like icd hot 
Cannon balls, wuilst those on the 
surface resembled tubes of red hot 
iron. Some of them were soon 
caught, and they weie found to vary 
in >ize from three to seven inches. 
AH the exterior suiface of the animal 
* was bristled with thick obloggftubir- 
cles, shining like so many diamonds; 
and these seemed to be the principal 
•seat of its Wonderful phosphorescence. 
In tbc inside also there appealed a 
multitude of little oblong narrow 
glands, which possessed the phospho- 
ric property in a high degiee. The 
colour of these animals, when at rest, 
is an, opal ) ellow, mixed with green; 
but on the slightest motion, on spon- 
taneous contraction, the animal be- 
comes, instantly, like fed hot iron, 
and of a most bnIUant splendour. 
As it loses phosphorescence, it passes 
successively through a number of 
tints which are extremely pleasing, 
such as red, orange, green, and azure 
blue: this last shade is pajdcuiaily 
lively and pure, 

Thc new imperial university. 
— ^This establishment, which has been 
cpjnfiiraed by a decree of the 17th ult. 
i^by some pt rsons supposed as calcu- 
lated to eftect a counter-re volutioh in 
favour of legal and church establish- 
ments, and to be as powerful an engine 
under tfye new dynasty, as the 'system 
of the Jesuits was undo the old. Im- 
partiality induces us to state the ob- 
j^tions, to thc plan of the Imperial 
tfai verity, though we believe the 
Surges die piematurely brought for- 
ward* I’he great |ti weture, which is 
ibw formed operates by connecting 
dffithe adbhoU and academies, or c<*f- 
leges, M France together, under the 
mk^lTie tfywtmtyy under the an- 
f tqSjttg knd govgfhmcet of which, 
eu»rjt pstabiiishntSint for education of 
evjeryt^cnpimn Js brought. The 
d^pe ? eo*ppriscs 144 articles, and 
fdrina^ minutely «dabw*tc and well- 
organised syftem* uur confined limits 
attc^w m t| rf e*wa.ija«, pr oyefr 


state dbn establishment in the detail 
of its oigamzatiomaiid we are under 
the necessity of cuphmigom observa- 
tions upon it to its general features, 
its bearings upon civil liberty, and thc* 
marks it tames of the mind Of its 
founder, as influenced by hu> libeiai 
or illiberal habits. 

The fust chapter, u Thc general 
or% utilisation of thc Univmitt/" may 
be gnetVanyfe. 

** A rtjc l e 1* Public instruction, 
throughout the wliol* empiie, is con- 
fided exclusively to the University. 

“ 2. No school, 01 establishment for 
instruc tion oi any kind, ma> be formed 
out of the Imperial Uimcmty, and 
without the author it) of its head. 

u 3. No otie can open a school, or 
teach publicly, without being a Mem- 
ber of the Imperial University, and 
graduated b\ one of its faculties. No- 
vel theless, instruction 111 the semina- 
1 ics is dependant upon the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops each in his dio- 
cese. They appoint <md dtsnms the 
directors and professors. They aie 
merely bound to confoim to the nilcs 
for the seminaries, appioved by us. 

u 4. The Imperial University shall 
be composed of as many academies as 
theie aie Courts of Appeal. 

M d. The schools belonging to each 
academy shall be anangtd m the fol- 
lowing ordd —l. The Fatuities* for 
the moie piofouud science**, and the 
conferring of degrees. 2. The Ly- 
ceums* for the ancient languages, his- 
ton, rhetoric, logic, and tne elements 
of the mathematical and natuial sci- 
ences. 3. The Colleges, (secondary 
schools of the Communes) for the 
elements of the ancient languages, 
the first principle* of history, .and the 
sciences. 4. ('hes Institutions/ vi/. 
Schools kept by private masters, in 
which the instruction approaches that 
of the coilefittr 5. Boarding Schools 
( Pensions) afflr belonging to private 
masters, and devoted to studies less 
severe than those >©f the Institutions. 
0. The lower school*, or primary 
schools, where reading, writing, and 
the jfiAt rules of arithmetic are 
taught 

Respecting this organization it is 
said, there is one remark winch cannot 
fail to obtrude itself even upon the 
ipost careless mdetv and which will 
wwlvi&x mpxmtkm who sxifofymt 
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themselves that the Immense misery a large kingdom. Hence* whWe the 
which the revott |j(tem) 0 ceasiQOffi» piay Universities of Geimany have«b$en 
be compematedpHpme advantages the mean** of disusing all the learn- 
for succeeding tncRT It is tins, that jug and science of that $u eat collection 
the education of the rising race, is of states, the colleges of Fj ance were 
monopolised by the State. All the scarcely heard of; they became little 
benefits multing fiom the free exer- more than giammar- schools tot large* 
cise of individual judgment are de- bojs. Academical title^oo weie hot 
stroved. The generous and laudable frequent, nor much icspecte’d. Now* 
conflict of emulation, the expansion however, Bonaparte liaa resolved to 
of mind aiising from freedom, is ic- outdo even, Germany in the number 
pressed; and all qhat the f legislator of his gi actuate*, 
can do, is done, to introduce a &ldt ish Chap. *0/* the Faculties They 
uniformity of opinion, whose 1 perni- are increased to tb,e number of five, 
cious tendency has been recognized i. Theology; Law; 8. Medicine; 
by all liberal minds in this count* y« 4. The Mathematical and Physical 
Lest this should not be apparent, wc Sciences;* 5. Literatuie, (Lett res). 
remind the readei, that by the existing These two latter faculties are gredfc 
laws of France, it is a criminal offence innovations on the ancient scholastic 
jfoi any school- master to use in his establishments, fai out-doing theuno- 
school any book, though but a gram- malous degree of Doctor ot Music, at 
mar, a spelling-hook, ar pi imer, which Oxford. Doubtless the sciences and 
ha*- uot been sanctioned by the sign Jitcjature should give high honotn to 
manual of the Uruperor. the piofessors of them, in a certain 

As confirming this statement, we degree; but the line between vulgar 
ad J the 5th Chapter. Of the Jiam of attainment, and what is piopei ly ham* 
Insft notion in the Schools of tht Uni - tn& t is not easy to be diawn in these 
vcrsitf/, depai tments. * * 

Ait. fiS. - ,f All the schools of the iiie Bishops and Archbishop* pic- 
Imp»Mi.d Unlvcisitv tase ^ the basis sent the D.D.’s to the Grand Master 
of(their instruction, 1. 1 he precepts of the Univoisitv. The e aie as many 
of the Catholic Rein ion ; 2. 1 * i 'll tv theological faculties a there are fiW* 
to the Ft iperor, to the imperial mo- tiopolitau chuichc* ; and there will be 
iurch\,tli° depository of the felicity of one at Stashing and one at Geneva# 
nations, Um bonhtur'iUh pruplts* m the for the Calvinists, pmr la religion 
f luial number} and to the Napoleon r former. 

d \ nasty, as the preset ver of the unity Theie are to be twelve faculties for 
cf France, and of all the liberal tJta<\( u ) law, and five fm medium*. At Paris, 
pioclain ed by the constitutions. the faculty of the sc i ernes will consist 
Obedience to the statutes of the in- of a(i union of the piofessors of the 
shutting body, whose object is uw- great establishments there, viz. Ld 
formity of insti action* and which tend Cot teg' de France* L'Kcolc Poly tech* 
to form tor the state citizens attached mque. Lc Museum vt Jlntoirc NatureUe* 
to their religion, their prince, their Les Lt/ievs. The faculty of lettcisit 
country, and their family, 4. All the composed in a simiJai manner, 
professors of theology are bound to Chap, S — Of the Degrees . — In each 

conform to the provisions of the edict faculty theie are Bachelors, Liceti- 
of I6tc2, concerning the four proposi- ciates, and Doctors. It if sufficient to 
timis contained mtbe declaration of notice the qualifications for a Doctor 1 * 
tjie clergy ot France of the same year. hat. The Doctor ot Literature must 
But to return to some other parti- support two theses, one on Hietoiie 
culars of this imperial establishment, and logic, the other on ancient liter** 
Though universities originated in ture; and, singularly enough, the 
Frame, they have for many yeats been former only must be in Latin. Th£ 
declining in that country; being in Doctor of Science® mutt support two 
their nature better suited to the ad- theses, at his option, on topics of tttt* 
ministration of little independent chanics and astronomy, or chemistry* 
Frinces, who were emulous of the bo** or natural history, in one of its three 
pour of promoting literature, as in branches. The -degrees in Law and 
Germany* than to the government of htecUcin* remain according to 
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tog regWatiofj«. A Doctor in Divinity 
aptot be t'dmty jcar* old at least, and 
nave maintained several theses, one 
In jLatin. Very minute rarul&iam 
are made concerning the rank and 
titles of the Officers of the University* 
The 6th <*hap. M On the obliga- 
tions contrast^ bv the Members pf 
fhe i Uni vers contains several pio- 

visions estabfishing the absolute au- 
Ihrritv of the Government overall the 
professors, tutors, and functional ies of 
the Universities, for such only appear 
to be designated by the term Member. 
They* to use the terms of the law, 
•* promise obedience to tfce Grand 
Mastei in sill that he shall command 
them for our service, and for the be- 
nefit of instruction.” They are pio- 
bibjted leaving the instruc ting body 
fie rorps enst tenant ) and their func- 
tions, without his permission (which, 
on ceitain terms,* be is obliged to 
graut). They aic subject to the re- 
gulations of a kind of cotrectiona! 
censorship, in which, it is remarkable 
that the same sort of discipline which 
is applied to the students of our Uni- 
versities is here employed towards the 
fnasters. They may be suspended in 
their functions, that is rushrated , and 


He is asslstelvh» li |%ndl f of Motra- 
henu^ Each its Rector 

The greater* laws respect 
the several detaiWbf thfeir formation, 
which have no general interest Many 
of their regulations are good ana 
useful , iyid certainly a« far as the 
establishment of the University may 
contribute to the extension of any 
educatioVtwthe lower classes, it nuy 
be viewed with pfcasbre. Unfoitu- 
natelv, this part is the most vaguc-and 
indeterminate* we see no piovision 
for securing to all, the inestimable 
attaittmenfs of reading and writing.— 
800,000 Hvres are assigned Fat the sup* 
port of the University, besides the fees 
on taking degrees, examinations, &rc. 
in the academies, and a twentieth of 
the sum paid by every scholar for his 
education, in every school of the em- 
pire. 

Holland. 

When Mi. Pratt published his 
Gleanings in 1794, hcobseivtd, that 
a tiavelier in Holland would see cvciy 
eve so busy, every foot so hard at work, 
and evciyheadso full, that catching 
the spirit of the objects befoie him, 
he would think it as good and as na- 


nteir names may be state k off the 
ItniveKitv roll thi* latter punishment 
Bring* wtth it the intapacitWof being 
employed in any public adm initia- 
tion, and they can accept no public 
or private employment for which a 
salary is received, without the au- 
thenticated permission of thb Gfand 
Master. Finally, 

46. The Members of the Uni- 
iterntY will be bound to inform the 
Grfnd Master and offu erg of what- 
ever mav come to their knowledge 10 
tbfe Batabltfcbmeq^of Public Instruc- 
tion, which fc contrary to the doctrines 
md principles #f 'the Instructing 

* The Grand Mister fiotpinatef of 
course to alt the high offices of the 
Dtifveisfty, and is himself nominated 
7# and rdhiovablh at the will of, the 
topecor. Among bthet aids of pre- 


tural for man to he in motion as at 
rest. But a late tiavelier sa\s, 44 an 
indolent person would now find many 
a companion m tins rising the stieets 
of Am&teidam. hoitunately for the 
Doicb, it was looked upon as shame- 
ful behaviour, if a pcison Used up to 
his income, and did notta> bv a little 
Cvciy year, for his old a^e,*h»s wife, 
or childfcn. By this praettee, which 
was almost without exception, the in- 
habitants of Holland have been able 
to endure adv.pt sit y and the loss of 
trade*mnch longer than any other 
nation. Notwithstanding the consi- 
derable sums they have been obliged 
to pay to the Punch, and the great 
capit it they have lost at sea, it i$ 
surprising that no national bankt uptcy 


Pivsia. 

The date Sir W. Jones, it has been 




&eemw*C^ni< nfie academy' to auo- in manuscript, ant) thought it threw 
0kt fas fr 4<*neiim tu tivittuk, n), great light on ttm oUcinai history of 
tafchqr the idticeipf three methbefs of the human race. A part <ft this-work, 
we f«nf8t a# he also fixes the which is called Dttvtfqk, fi»y be 


I60SJ Captain* Tfamas, Mqnis , , 

latted by Mr. Gladwin of Calcutta j Xitfsjti. 

but this has onlyi^citcd a greater A late statistic acdouijt of* tlUs'vtHtl 
desire for the "which, as a empire makes it appear* that its iftbt* 

learned onentalisvnas asserted, con- bitants constitute at least #0 separate 
tains many interesting particulars, nations, who differ essentially as Well 
relative not only to Hindoos and in their primary origin as in custom* 
Raises, bpt also' to Jews 'and Chris- and language. Such an extraordinary 
tians, anti a^very beautiful translation number, united in oh a political bods*. - 
into Persian" of some passages of the may ju^ly challenge the* whole world 
lJebiew Scriptures. A complete ver- to produce a parallel. The Jews and 
sion, therefore, of the Dab e$ tan into Gipsies arc not included, among a 
Hebrew or Latin, is a literary deside* number of other erratic individuals, 
ratum. who find a home every Where. 

MEMOIRS OF REMARKABLE PERSONS. 

C l APT AIN Thomas Morris, who cecde<i where bravery and numbers 
' died lately at his apartments, in alone would have been of no avdil. 
Mar> -street, Fitzroy-square, in the Capt. Morris was once made prisoner 
74th year of his age, was a man of a by the Indians, and condemned to die 
highly cultivated nund. He was bom at the stake 3 at the instant when the 
iiuhe environs of London, where his women and children were preparing 
father passed the evening of a well to inflict those tortdiet upon biia 
*pc-nt life, on an income sufficient, which are even shocking to i elate, 
through economy, to enable him to foimer humanity to ah old lad inti 
educate his children in those arts that Sachem, who^e life he bad suvbd, 
elevate and embellish human nature, pleaded in his behalf j and this old map* 
Mi. Morris, having exhibited a very happening t* be present, snatched 
eail} passion for leading, his father him from impending death. lie was 
was tesolved that a disposition so con- unbound, and permitted to return to 
genial to bis own, should not want for bis friends, who had given him up for 
cultivation, and he accordingly placed lost. But, notwithstanding all the 
him under a gentleman of known taste trials and hardships which Captain 
am! c lassical learning. Young Morris, Mon is underwent while he was among 
m the course of a few years, could riot the North American Indians, he was so 
only 'fiansiate the writers of Greece attached to them and their rude way 
and Home, but comment upon them of life, that he used*often to declare 
also. As his father wished to supply they were the only race woithy of the 
his want of fortune by putting him name ol men. 

into some honourable pursuit, he Ofi^hri return from America to 
availed himself of the paiti<dity of a England, be gave himself up entirely 
maternal uncle, a military man, who to literature and the conversation of a 
soon procuied for his nephew an cu- few learned and enlightened friend*, 
signey, rightly judging the army the In tills list the Hcv. David Willems* 
best field for the natural gaiety <jf his the translator of Voltaire, and the 
disposition. founder and advocate of that laudable ' 

Having been sent upon a recruiting institution, the Literary I'und, was not 
paity to Bridgwater, Somersetsliuc, the last in his estimation. It may be 
lie theVe married a Miss Chubb, a supposed, that a mind so eminently 
beautiful and accomplished woman, qualified for enjoying the charms of 
by whom he had several children. philosophic converse, would bo fully 
Unfortunately they lost their mother, gratified; yet, in the midst of that 
y/hile the eldest was but young. Mr. “ feasn of reason and* flow of soul,” jh$ 
Morris having afterward* beA pro- has been kuown to steal a sigh for the' 
motedtothc rank of Captain, went rude, but grand imagery of natyr^ ha* 
with his regiment to America, and America, and to hav<* listened iik # 
was engaged in several conflicts with thought to the dashing ca&raets 
the French and Indians, in each of Columbia, and the wild unutmiuof 
which he displayed that cout age and the^ rivers that roll there through 
resources of mind which, often sue* mountains, woods, and departs. Mar*, 
Universal Ma'cL Vol. IX. "8 *G f 
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fag ^nlt with some disappointment, Buttiographyconsi^sncithcrinfor- 
|[j^hfsphiIosophy,which was no small mat narration, nor splendid descrip- 
tor tjon, was still insufficient to sup- tion. A tedious ancWninute chronicle of 
jport, besought for a spot in the neigh- events and transactions, which made 
fcourhood of London, where he might up the life of any individual, would 
bass the rest of his days in retirement, rot alone give us a knowledge of his 
This he at length found out, in a nur- character* A dull representation of 
jrrv garden, belonging to a Mr. Rowel, artificial manners, or a record of the 
In Paddington. This was a small cot- childi e b gossipinp of eminent men, 
fairc, in which he sat down to compaie may giatify vanity or curiosity, but 
Mr. Pope’s translation of Ilomer with they can* add little to the theory of 
fhc original, in which he was assisted the human constitution* these aie at 
tty Mr. George Dver, a gentleman- well best but secondary object* of&tten- 
qualified for so pleasing a task, In this tion. The biographer should exhibit 
pursuit he passed some years, which the man divested, as much as possi- 
ne declared to a friend were* the hap- ble, of,the unnatural and superficial 
]?>iest in his life. colouring which he derives from the 

lie had translated Juvenal into Eng- ever-changing customs and forms of 
Jjish, and enriched it with many notes $ sociey. , He should present a philo- 
ttut he could lies er be prevailed upo£ sophical analysis of character, an 
to publish it. lie was also the autboi accurate view of the mind of the in- 
of a little poerti, called Shtasfii, or the dividual, elucidated and expl »iued by 
Coal-black Mtud, published someyears a reference to tho>e events of iii-> life 
Ago: the scene is in the West Indies, which had any influence in modify- 
and the story highly pathetic. While ing his opinions, in diiceting his 
ib America, also, he collected a num- exertions, or in determining the na- 
tter of curious and interesting mate- turc and extent of his enjoyments. 
i*ials for the natural arm civil history Discussions of this kind uuques- 
df that country. Towards the close of tionably embrace by far the most im- 
his life, his temper was frequently pet- nortant part of the labour of the 
tlsh, and he seemed to have a touch ot biogiapher. A comprehensive and 
the misanthrope in his composition 5 well constructed theory of the cha- 
this, however, was only a transient racter of any individual is always in- 
shade* III s property, whicWtis hand- teresting, and none perhaps is more 
some, devolves to his children of so than that of a Utci a, v man. A per- 
course. son who devotes himself to study has 

■ " ■ - — — not eiadicatcd the common feelings 

Account of the Life and Character of of his nature. Though much of his 
Mr/flb WitUAM Barron, A, ill. dime may be spent in solitary con- 
JP. If. S» Edinburgh, and Prqfitosor of templation, jet he is not dead to the 
Belles Lett res and Logic in the Uni - affaiis ofthe world. The motives and 
'virutyqfSL Andrews. principles which regulate the detcr- 

nPHfi history/- of the lives of )ite- minaHons of other men, have not 
X rary men has in general been lost tjieir power* over him. The 1 rank, 
represented as destitute of those therefore, which he should hold iii 
topic# which ought to attj act the no- the estimation of society, can never 
tice of the biographer. Although be ascertained by the bare inspection 
tjiere may become degiee of bo fa- of' a record of his studies and his 
udss ,ih questioning the validity of works, while we exclude every thing 
A position which has met with uni- which was descriptive of him as a 
verbal consent, we are nevcitbelfcss moral agent, or bury the remem- 
disposed 1 6 thiqtt that it rents on no bfance of his good or bad qualifier 
ablid foundaBott If the biographer in a pompous catalogue of doubtful 
tiVopdse to Hupsflf no other object virtue*. 

th^n do trace the hero of his tale In the present instance various re** 
iSFough dxtig^rs And difficulties, and ions prevent us from carrying these 
tb profit a lively picture of striking views fully into execution. In the 
Ihhidentsand adyeutuies theliVaof short notice, however, which follows, 
ipen will afford ttlnvput several facts and observations will 4 be 
J&ty materials fot $ucb an undertaking* found illustrative of the character of* 



man who had some claims to be re* 
menxbered by posterity. * 

William Barron, was* born in 17$5, 
at a small farm in the parish of Coi- 
storphmc, named Kvrshalt, which 
was at that time rented by his father, 
lie received the gieatest pait of his 
education at Edinbutgh, wheie he 
devoted himself to the study of theo* 
logy. We aie not so well acquainted 
with his eaily habits and propensities, 
as to beable to trace with accuracy the 
progress of his improvement, and the 
development of his intclledual'facul- 
fies. We know, however, that his 
father could not affoid hip much pe- 
cuniary aid, and that early difficul- 
ties and ^obstacles called forth his 
poweis, anti habituated him to those 
exertions of inilustiy and persever- 
ance, to which ^lone he was to trust 
for his future consequence and suc- 
cess in the world. lie applied with 
uncommon assiduity to the study of 
ancient literatuie and philosophy, and 
transfen ed the information derived 
from these sources to facilitate thp 
acquirement of the different branches 
of modem science. Among these, 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 
attracted much of bis attention, and 
formed part of nis course of stqdy 
for many years. His labours while 
at the Uni verity distinguished hitn 
among hjs frilow-studgnts, and pro- 
cured for him the respect ami /fiend- 
ship of several of the most eminent of 
the pjofessons. 

The first literary enterprise iu which 
be was engaged was as the rt4ucicur qf 
; the journals of Mr. Bell of Attfermony, 
who travelled in the years “715 and 
17 lh, from Petprsburgh to various pdrts 
of Alia*. In composing this wof# from 
the materials afforded Dim by Mr. Belt, 
he had no gre#kt opportunity of display- 
ing his own talents. The ^manner, 
however, in which he executed .it, 
fully justified the opinion entertained 
pf him by his friends, and by those 
who recommended him ,to the task. 
The first edition of this work w&s pub- 
lished in 17fy. Subsequent geogra- 
phical discoveries have cohfirtned the 
information originally acquired by Mr. 
Beil, while the very valuable inteilK 
gencc which jie communicates con- 
cerning the interior of Asia, has as- 
sumed unusual importance from the 
wtraprsLi^y present 


We are not exactly certain at what 
time Mr. Barron received his licence 
to preach th£ Gospel, nor whey* hi 
was first ordained a minister i wf 
knpw, however, what is of infinite^ 
more importance, that be was no* 
very fortufcate in ahy of .his paiochiaj) 
charges, and that the experience 
whier^he obtained of 'the life of a 
country clergyman, by no means in- 
creased his attachment to that profes* 
sion. His first settlement took place 
at Wamfreyj from thence he w tx\f 
to Whitburn. In both these place! 
he had frequent cause to lament fhe 
pernicious effects of those doctii\es 
which h«i poisoned the minds of hi? 
parishioneis, bj accustoming them to 
look upon refiffion as a subject of spa* 
culation and controversy, without re- 
ference to' their conduct a? members 
of society, life consequences of 
such opinions he always deplored# $ 
they necessarily involve the 
or the character of the clergyman, w 
forcing him either to maintain m 
endless struggle with ignorance aud 
folly, or at qpice to resign all hopes 'tff 
being useful, debase his talents dis- 
grace his profession, and sink into an 
unworthy and precarious popularity, 
by making a compromise with truth, 
and administering to the prejudices 
of his hearers. Mr. Barton uniformly 
withstood this corruptiop, and to a 
torrent of misguided zeal, and thq fa- 
natical fury of higptted enriiususm, 
opposed the dignity of a virtqtus and 
pprlght mind, and with an at dent apd 
hWdfy eloquence boldly taught that 
active bedevolence and integrity i#i 
this world were alone compatible with 
tbegloiy and hapnihess of heaven. 

The leisure which was left to him 
after performing JjIs ministerial func- 
tions, he devoted to the improvement 
of Ws own mipd, and the advapqd- 
tpfeqt of science. Agricultural pur- 
suits occupied a good deal of his at- 
tention, and in 1774 he published 'an 
**£*•> ay on the Mechanical Pridcipifs 
of the Plough;’* but his principal 
labours consisted in researches f 
Corning the government and i-olicV‘df 
ancient nations, Wnth a view to illus- 
trate the doctrines of political science. 
With ibis intention he published, in 
$777, a work entitled, 4§ Hityory of 
the Colonization of the Free states of 
Antiquitv, applied to the present con- 
test between- Great Britain and her 
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A merit*!) Cojomes,” When he was satirnu however, for the loss of which, 
a clergyman he also composed his his Majesty many .Vear$ afterwards, 
* History of the Political Connection was pleased to confer upon him a pen- 
petween Gloat Britain and Ireland,” sion of 10<>4 ‘per annum, 
which was published about the }car When Mr. Barron went to St, An- 
1780, soon after he yrent to St. An- drews, hi canied with him a consi- 
drews. It is likewise proper to men- derible ahaie of literary reputation, 
tion that he»wrotf an ** Account of and the extent of his knowledge and 
the Life of Thomson/’ which was the vigour of his intellect pionused 
prefixed to an edition of 1us Seasons still further to increase his fame, 
printed at Ldinbmgh. He aho was Zealous peffoimins? the duties to 
a regular contributor to a literary which he had been tailed, he com* 
marine, which was established at menoed his academical caiecr with an 
fnatolace about the time that heie- aidour 'whph foi a considerable time 
Skied there, and o< casionally furnish- hadamanifestinfluenceontheac quire- 
dd articles fol some of th$ reviews meats and pursuits of his pupils. He 
published ip London. , faithfully executed what was requited 

The integrity wph which he dis- of hjrn as a Icctuier, and attempted at 
Charged his duties in private life, and the same time to establish a new class 
the proofs which he had given of for composition and elocution, as a 
learning ami jsUents, enabled bun to practical continuation of the one which 
riwk among hi$ intimates and friends ne taught. In doing so he wished to 
Itwny of the most eminent literary carr) on the improvement of his pu, 
characters of his country, and procured pils in writing their own language, by 
for him flattering marks pi icspecst prescribing to them subjects to c^avs 
from many of those ydio had distil*- and orations, and to habituate them 
gty&hed themjfrlves in the most ex- to the practice of public speaking and 
djftfd departments of political life, elocution. We ueed not pursue this 
/The circumstances connected with plan thiough all its details, no one 
Jtts appointment to the situation which dould„ be better calculated for answer- 
lie held in Sf Andrews were certainly pig th$ puipos^te for which it was in- 
hotiou fable to himscif, and evince at tended, per for establishing and pro- 
least the sentiments which were en- footing the advancement of his stu- 
tertained of him by thoscf4wl>o are detits, But St. Andicws, it should 
Chiefly instrumental to the success, 4eem, w^s not the plate where any 
4ftd consequently ought to be bt^t such piths for eutarging the mind, 
calculated to judge or the claims of or exciting liberal inquiry, were to 
literary men. He was nominated meet, with rnueh encouiagement. 
rrofesaor of Rhetoric add Logic in His establishment seconded by all 
that ^university totally without "bis the 'e^eftkfos o 1 his friends, could 
knowledge. Ito- this mark of define- pnjy maintain# doqbtful existence for 
toon he was indebted to Lojrd Suffolk, Oti$ dr two sessions. It received no 
fat that time one of the Secrptarjefc of ttfifotenanCe Irotn his colleagues, and 
State) who on various occasions had ^ hfofct of the students are bursars, 
expressed it to be his interim and cbmequently under ttye contrmil 

tfon to take the first ophpriupity qf of the masters, it soon perished, 
recorafo ending Mr. Barton to some \Ve would willingly examine with 
mark pf his majesty’s favour/ and tHqt $bme degree of minuteness, the his- 
merely on the ground pf literary tary of Mr, Bairon’v acadefoic.il life, 
merit/* Several* reasons, however, as it tyoujd afford opportunity for 
induced Mr. B. to hesitate jbefor* introducing many interesting specu- 
aeceplerf jtlm fofoointmenf, chiefly lations cojKoming his character and 
because ft would force him*to gjve happily, and throw light upon the 
up thtefiyipgwhichhepossessed,witb- theory 6f education, hK tending to 
dutmateriaiiy.codftributiog to his pro- ascertain the claim* *ofSfc Andrews 
motion or feettei ing his circumstances, 'as a place for the tustruetidn of youth. 
Lord Suffolk was not aware at that At present we^tmdrt he exceedingly 
|iroe that the professorship was in- brier on all these topics. We must 
odfopatible with the situation which be permitted w observe, however, 
he held as a clergyman j as a compen- that U-sfoail jwwdr^ith a Xofcnety coni- 
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posed chiefly of individuals, whose much impaired. Disorders tff this 
actions and opinions fluctuate with kind never fail to commit droagful 
the tide and curients which are gene* havoc on the happiness of those whq 
rated bv the petty politic* of univer- possess any degree of sensibility ; this 
sity factions, is neither well calcit- consequence, however, alwavsdisiyK 
latcd for the improvement of our pears when the bodily affection* artt 
moial or intellectual faculties. A removed. But if you iftciease theif*' 
constant warfaie among the contend- power by conjoining with them that 
ing inteiests, who seem to dispense “ race of ills which humankind rake, 
the ho"ouis and emoluments of aca- up among themselves,” the horrid off*' 
demtcal preferment, not as -the re- spring of malevolence and slander, 
wards of .superior attainments, noj the result is highly deplorable, as the # 
as incitements to study ahdexeitiop, causes are beyond the reach of the 
but as engines to perpVtudte Jfne exertions of any individual. The la- 
powei and inaiutain the supenority of mentations and sorrows of a virtuous 
a pa: tv, must be hostile to science, if character g arc beheld with derision and 
not subversive of the mo*t valuable contempt, and those who occasion hi* 
principles of our nature. No man sufferings and his pains treat them* as 
who is not the humble servant of oc- visionary, or, with equal wisdom and' 
<aMon, is well suited for a society of humanity, ascribe them to the creative 
this kind, as he must ei ther surrender powers of a diseased imagination: sdeh 
some poition of his integrity, or fore- was neaiiy the stated Mr, Barron 
go much of his enjoyment in life, foi several years before his death. The f 
ilis best duected efforts to intioducq sympathies of his family were 
amoic liberal policy, his most per- fccient to support hjmunder the cause# 
severing struggles to support the by which he was depressed. His fair* 
fading interests of philosophy, must est prospects were blasted, big hapfl* 
ultimately be overpowered, and ius piness was destroyed, and his literary 
consequence in the e}es of his asso- character in some measure sacrificed 
< iates will probably be diminished, in to forward the views of a vicious and 
proportion to the extent and sincerity interested policy, 
ot his previous exertions. On the &>tli of Dec. !80S, tbesymp* , 

A stiong physical constitution and toms of a disorder with which he had 
unremitting attention to study, put been sor|e time affected, began to as* 
Mi. B. for a long time beyond the sume an alarming appearance, and 
influence of causes of this kind, lie put a period to his existence in less 
canied on his investigations with sue- than thiee days. • 
ces% and looked foiward with satis- We must now conclude this notice 
faction to that day when he should by simply stating, that nearly twenty 
enjoy the sweets of his toil, and se- years of the time that he lived at StJ 
cure to himself a lasting and wide Andrews, weie dedicated to the from* 
extended reputation, equally removed position of a “ History of the Go* 
fiom the attacks of calumny and envy, vernment, {Situation, and Philosophy 
But for several \ears before his death of Home.” This Wprk and his '"L fet* 
thing* began to assume a Ver/diffe- tures’* he had determined soon to stib^ 
rent aspect. From his inordinate mit to the press. The latter bate 
application to literary pursuits, his already been iu the hands of the pub* 
digestive organ had become very lie for two years. * 

STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

T HE courts of France and Spain possession pf the throne of Spavin, and 
liave been transferred to Bay- seat the Bourbon dynasty in the E$c*i» 
onne. On ^hat spot are the* eyes of rial! The Bourbons ate now suing 
Europe now fixed, and there the so- to a Corsican wo a man whose apees- 
vereign of France sits arbiter on the tors were not known in the time of 
destinies of Spain. What a contrast Louis XIV.*— they are siting to him tb 
to the scenes bf fotaer times! when determine which is to bcakibg* he 
the ancestor of the royal competi- b to decide between the father and the 
lors for the crown Jefi Baris to take son, and hit word will be the Mfc 
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Whether he twill copde&cene} to let a \V lthopt a head, without any pu on 
Moxnbon tet^n, or if he .does, which in whe m thev cpo confide, what can 
Be #iil chons*. time must determine, tfic people do? Dev] otixm ncvei xtus 
The real fact js, that \yhichevei again its tolly till too late. This is suili- 
assumes the title of king, it is of fitile cienlly exemplified \n the wos-ieat 
Consequence, foi neithU wj^cpjovin kin^oms of 1 i^uce and ^pajn. Tjie 


futuie ical k«ic»ly poyvei that is now 
vested m IJoiupartf, nod the npwmal 
king of tfjpain will jn fart he only the 
ijeputy ot the Fume h empeior. 

At the court of Bonaparte, at Bay- 
onne, ate not only th/t old king and 
queen of Spain, with then son (the 
mewling), hut also the late fallen 
the prince of the P^te, all 
tjiree jrnpoitant pet nonages at the 
present hiq?, and thiee t6 be made 
use of by the puissant cmperoi as oc- 
casion may fqquue, It was expected 
that Jftopaparte would have gone to 
Madrid to settle the ditto eure, but 
^e prefers tbje safer situation for a 
time, am| Ityx pimies are anangitig 
uifctfers, jf neces^aiy for pre- 
tence. 

The points in dispute between the 
two king* are the nature of the abdi- 
cation of tfie fathpr, and the light pf 
the sqp to assujtw* the reins of govern- 


Bom bonfamiU, in tuooi *ts 1 1 audits, 
bad the possesion of tl esc kingdoms, 
and tney obtained the i>ieat object of 
their Ambition — absol.tr uilc, v\uh- 
out the .in f ei v entiou ot tlu, con^itu- 
tiooal authoi ities, so wisely plictd 
undei them in liaiuc, tl a^embly 
of the thue estates in v |ain, the 
Coite/. What did the Boubcn fa- 
mily jam by this cr nquest ovci ificir 
own subjects- 4 the disgust ci the 
middle rank>, and an aj atln to their 
intends, except in those who weic 
paid to sup | oit them The destruc- 
tion >f the family was brought about 
by diticient modes in tlu two king- 
doms ^ jn the one b> the people the m- 
selves u§mg against then sovereign, 
1W the othei by the people sitting 
tamely by, whilst a foicign aimy was 
taking possession of the kingdom. 
Pe&pots will not learn by the c exam- 
ples, but continue iu the mind pio- 


meot. |f the abdication wa» au |vc t of gies*, they will qxaspei ate the people 
foice and violence, tfie n®ht of the till they turn with ia r < o» MitignaUoij 


younger ynubt fall to the ground, and 
the discussion on tbe^e c^ses mav be 
prolong by aitc at wdl. ty ha| 

the Prince of the Pvnice Iqis to yk> 
fb^rc it jjs not eVy to determine If 
the rights of soveneigns e an be ti jed by 


against th 11 mustcis oi tlu v will so 
bicak ihrii sj juts, *lut it i^ nidibcrent 
to tleui who is then ma^tei. r I hua 
Prov idince teacher mankind, that go- 
vci umevit is of high impoit, and tba£ 
tlie\ who will not study its duties*, 


an etnpeqo , the ri^lu or the cnm&> ot mejit to be hu»h dfiom their tlu ones. 


f subject 91* cognizable only by hjs 
own !|ord, £nd his fate yill fjepentl on 
t}»atc>fhiB m^stei. If t£i$ old king js 
mtmed, 1\© will return, bpt his un- 
popularity is such, that this moasujje 
v()H scarcely be adopted l h* 4bdtc a- 

ifofl vritl piob^l ly be eleepacd valid, 
the young king's chijn wiil 
jp It ip sapf, howpyei, 

Alt the Jotter has expressed P d©gr©e 
of contrition for his conduct, ahd it is 
even asserted that hy? hqs his 

thrown. Nothing js improbabTe in-t^is 


and to lue m a de an example to the 
woijd. W e may exteud oui ply to 
smfimpg jndividi^b, but toi the sake 
of a the interests* of the many am 
P9t to be savuhecd. 

|t is a ( urum$ question whtthei Bo- 
naparte wili no \v go tp Madnd lie 
W$l not do it unless he has secured 
t^e country completely by Ins troops. 
At pieso^t Spanish ai my bo 
completely Weakened, the oiheers 
scarcely knowing of whom they hold 
their commissions. Many icioims 


/ease. Both father and sqn aieweftk muyt in the kingdom, and 

.men, both incapabje Qf ruling a tposewili pyoj?e ^4 as a boon fixmUhe 
tfon in tinublesome tuqtp. Frenp|f eippe^pr, not from a Spanish 

J>bturh^)ces have prevailed ip mon^cb. The enlightened iiund of 
Ijfadrid, qud ris,en to such fui beiglit Che iprmer gntt know my to turn 
m to, require yiiorous exertions op every thing to faisjjwfl vantage, and 
Mkt part of the French. Blood has it wail nc$ be dSS&cpdt tor him to 
Been shed on both sides! but toe Spa- qppeay in the lig]& Qf a benefi 

*>*m¥ mhmim — 5 " J - 
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intentions, and it is probable that Sweden. If it retreats, t£e* Russians 
every thing has been determined upon will place themselves m securfty in * 
at Bayonne, befote it is read in the the ports on the east of the guliih of 
Privy Council of Spain. Very pro- Bothnia, ready to transport them- 
•bibly Gibraltar will be an object of selves into Sweden, and attack the 
his military plans, and if we cun keep north, whilst the Ficncb are invading, 
the French and Spanish forces em* the south of that kingdom. If the 
plo\ed, as we did in a preceding war, Finland Army should be leinforced* 
it may be some satisfaction to us, that then the strength of the inteiior of 
his entry into Spain has not met with Sweden still be diminished, and great 
complete success. * danger is to be apprehended from the. 

In Portugal every thing follows his francs and French, 
will. The late leigning family had It is most piobable that Finlartd is 
no interest in the minds of the hulk left to its fate, and the next accounts 
of their subjects, and their departure will be, that the greatest part of the 
is not regretted but by those whose Swedish Army in Finland hAs shared 
property is in danger from the rapa- the fate of the fortiess of Sweafiorg, 
city of the French. These persons Still Sweden is not conquered. The 
are d uiy endeavouring to get away, hews of the loss of this fortress hai 
and thus affording new pretexts for not damped the ardour of the chivat- 
plunder to the ruling powets. Very rous king. On reccivrng^the news# 
severe edicts have bden issued, and he immediately broke the cornmand- 
great care rs taken to prevent a cor- ing officer and all the officers in coun^ 
rcspondcncc with our fleets. The cii with him, who had not protesteil 
scarcity of provisions is, however, by against the convention. We do not 
no means of that nature as Was at first imagine that this is the beet way to 
icprescnted. Some urti( les are dear, reinvigorate his arrny. He might have 
but the country is very far from being stopped till a # court-martial had been 
undci any apprehension of famine, hoi den on the conduct of the officers, 
Our accounts, however, from the in- and their guilt had been completely 
terior of that country are so scanty, ascertained!. Geneial Wbitelocke waSj 
that its leal state is hardly to be as- not dismissed from the service till 
cet tamed. after a tiial; and we should have 

From the South of Europe our at- thought itVcry strange if the Duke of 
tention is called to the North, and York had been cashiered, when be 
the King of .Sweden claims the re- saved himself $nd army by his articles 
spect due to his spirit of dm airy, of* convention witfi a French ge* 
He has manfully tilt own down the neral. 

gauntlet to his two great antagonists. In. the convention at Sweaborg a 
Russia and Denmark, and as yet the very extraordinary article has been 
1‘ienc h troops have not assailed him. introduced, and e\idcutly with the' 
It i\ to be hoped that our squadrons design of bringing the conduct of the 
will he able to prevent a landing of Englishat Copenhagen into contempt, 
the French in Sweden, and alsp, by The article runs thus— 1 M The flotills 
cruising in the Baltic, to pi event a shall be restored to Sweden, according 
Russian armament from convoyingits to the particular return made thereof, 
troops over the gulpb of Bothnia. As after the condition of peace, in cast, 
yet the war has been to thd disadtan- that England should also restore to 


tage of the King of Sweden. Thd 
Russians may be said to be at this mo- 
thent master of Finland $ they have 
taken SweabOrg, the Gibraltar of the 
l^orth, and with this for- 


Denmaik the fleet which she took, 
liist year.” Now thereaeems to be no 
analogy between the two cases. Rus- 
sia, by fair war, apd after a declara- 
tion of war, takes a fortress arid $ 


tress have" pd&e«$ed tftermdlves of flotilla; England, without a declare* 
great quantises of naval atidjmlitiffy tion of war, and in lime of >rofenod 
stores, and the Swedish flotpla in the peace and amity, seizes the fleet of 

<J its fiicnd, and sets on fire tyscaptf*!* 


harbour of SWfc&boarg. TM&i&Asad its friend, and sc 
blow to'tfik king; for littarmy in There is do oorni 
Kixthmd mast noW orhfc of the fleet and 

supported iff A mM evident this artid 


sets on fire luscapiti 


on In the valuta 
* tiila, and kj 
be Ifitrodbce 
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wifha? view only df acting upon ihe 
mind* of the Swedish nation, and 
.particularly upon thatnartofit which 
bolds out conduct at Copenhagen in 
indignation. This is to shew, that 
the war is not so much with the Swe- 
dish nation as the Swedish king, and 
that the ground of it is his adherence 
to the cause of England. If the 
French can make a landing in Sweden, 
they will avail themselves of similar 
artifices, arid the chivalrous king must 
be as much upon his guard against the 
treachery of his own subjects as the 
sWord or his enemy. 

Iiow far the attack upon Norway 
has succeeded we cannot fell. It is 
astonishing how imperfect our ac- 
counts are from the countries which 
are stiU open to us. But we cannot 
conceive that the King of Sweden 
will derive*my great advantage from 
this attack. If it requires many troops, 
they will be carried too far from home 
at the time they ate most needed. As 
we have sent off a grand expedition, 
if it is directed to the south of his 
kingdom, it may withwnir fleet be 
very efficacious to his relief, and Bo- 
naparte may wait another summer be- 
fore he receives dispatches from Ber- 
nadette, dated at Stockholm. Indeed, 
if we consider the state of the two 
countries, Sweden and Denmark, and 
our superiority at sea, it seems impos- 
sible mat the French should be able 
to lana an army -in Sweden, without 
very great mismanagement. The next 
report will set yis at case on this head, 
$md then Sweden has to fear only the 
attack of Russia, an attack which it is 


ment by 'taking possession of the town. 
If their successors, the French, bad a 
similar permission, we should dread 
a similar fate for the Turkish metro- 
polis. But whether the French arc 
permitted or not to pass by this road, 
the fall of Constantinople seems to 
be near at hand. This will he a good 
pretext for the French, and as soon as 
Bonaparte has settled matters in -Spain 
and Portugal, be will avail himself of 
it to make a divisional* the Tuikish 
dominions in Europe. 

In this case little difficulty is to 
he apprehended. The moment the 
French enter Greece, they will find 
the native Greeks prepared to receive 
them, and the Turks, divided among 
themselves, able to make very little 
resistance. As they approach the 
capital, the strength of the Turks 
will be more concentrated, but the 
united strength of Austria and Fi ance 
must overpower them. Constanti- 
nople will again become an European 
capital, and the activity and energy 
of the French will giye new life to the 
desponding Greeks. Degraded for so 
many years by abject slaveiy and a 
most wretched superstition, they may 
still revive, and the Turks themselves, 
leaving the fooleries of their Koran, 
may become capable of better civili- 
sation. No one can tell to what ex- 
tent the effects of the Frcucli revolu- 
tion will reach, but if this diversion is 
made by the 'Turks, it will save for 
some time longer our possessions in 
India from an attack, which threatens 
a complete overthrow of our power in 
the east. 


completely competent to ward off, Europe presents us with falling 
unless the king has lost the confidence thrones. One sovereign seems to have 
pi his subjects. Many of the* Swedes chosen abetter part than the rest, and 
are far from beinjlsatisfied with the by quitting a "kingdom in which lie 
inroads made on their constitution in could only have been the viceroy of 
late reigns. „ Bonaparte, he has made his escape to 

The east of Europe promises some a great continent, where with corn- 
scenes of warfare before the summer tuon prudence, he may lay the foun- 
ii over. The Porte, it is said, , has dtrtion of an empire* that may iu spien- 
broken with the French, retusing /o ^our outshine hereafter that of the 
comply with their request to be per- conqueror of Europe. The news is 
mi&qd to pass an array through the confirmed, that the Prince Regent of 
‘furiush dominions to attack us in Portugal is the acknowledged so vc : 
lpdia. Constantinople has given a reign of the . Brazils* Helias e$^a- 
Spfficieut lesson to its possessors to bli&hed his court, and tjfeen received 
beware of inch friends. The Franks with acclamations by t|ife natives, who 
weresome ages ago permitted to enter are pleased with being now members , 
its vicinity in thSapay to the Holy of an independent kingdom. Thu 
and they x*|prued thecompli- softto hfa iNgtyr nit reign by* 
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forming a new order of merit, the 
Cider of Fidelity, which is bestowed 
on the follower* of hii fortunes* The 
English are to be the favored*tatioa 
in the commerce of this new king- 
dom, and they will establish there 
probably factories similar to those in 
Portugal. If -they follow t he same 
plan which was pursued bv the $ng- 
lifh merchants in Portugal, their trade 
will be both honourable and profitable, 
for such was the character of the Eng 1 * 
lish merchant in Portugal, that the 
highest nobility were pioud of Visiting 
him, and receiving him at their tak 
bies. The laws of rather customs of 
the factories forbid the entrance of 
that vulgar and sordid mind, which is 
frequently a disgrace to pei sons engag- 
ed m trade, who, thinking only of one 
end, neglect too much those qualities 
which render life desirable and man 
respectable. A u English merchant in 
Portugal was generally a man of some 
education, a man who had travelled 
in dilierent countries, and who could 
speak several languages: his mind 
was thus freed from many vulgar pre- 
judices, and he knew so to adapt him- 
self to the customs of a country in 
which the inhabitants believed him to 
be a heretic, that, though they all 
doomed him to the lower regions after 
his death, they loved and esteemed 
him whilst living. 

In confidence of the establishment 
of the prince in the Brazils, vast or- 
ders have been executed in this 
country for the new empire. The 
houses of the Portuguese ambassador, 
consul, and principal merchants, have 
been illuminated. Regulations have 
been made to secure the property of 
the Brazilians and loyal Portuguese 
taken upon the seas. In short, \here 
is every reason to believe, that a solid 
friendship will be established foe the 
benefit 01 both countries. Madeira, 
and the other islands df, which we 
have taken possession, aid given up to 
the Brazilian sovereign, add in a 
short time we may expect to sfce the 
Brazilian flag tf opting upon the At- 
lantic. The. new sovereign win begin- 
bitacourse most probably by fanning 
an aripy, aid attacking mi dfttgfc 
hours, and we may. expect to hear of 
war* and battles to the south of La 
Plata and the west bfRto Andes* 

' Whether ft testbed a- had ftt* 
Universal Mag* Vql. IX* 


tone our reader# ifiustdetermine for 
themselves, but so ft has happed# 
that the Nuncio of the Pope, wl to 
was following the Prince of the Bra* 
zils, has been brought to and 
in England. This may enable r tbb 
Prince to take seme measure* for the 
religious establishment t of his nedfc 
kingdom, and if he is wise enough to" 
avail him^lf ? f theexper ience of pa&t ! 
limes, to see the folly of letting a* 
kingdom be over-run by lazy. Idle# 
persecuting priests and friars, he may* 
introduce toleration into new 
kingdom, and with it industry, libe- 
rality, and civilisation. We must wait 
some time before we can learn the^ 
spirit of his new government ? The 
Brazils are almost a new world to vs*. 
The spirit of the English will sober 
penetrate into the interior of this new 
kingdom, and we shall know its state; 
The Brazilians, we are informed, arer 
not so contemptible a race as th# v 
priest-ridden natives of Portugal. , 

The Americans continue their etflf 
bargo, but the prospect of a rupture , 
between us and them is, we are happy 
to say, growing daily more and more 
remote. There is work enough for Of 
and our manufacturers, and trade/ 
with the United States and the Brazil*, 
if we could but Content ourael v«es pith 
the easy |*ode of enriching, this coun- 
try j arid it might be sufficient Com- 
fort for . us to think, that if we, were 
entirely excluded from th^ continent 
of Europe, sufficient space l» open fbjr 
our exertions as long as we can keep 
the command of the seas. Before 
the summer is over, the usual inter* 
course of trade will be opened be^ 
tween us and the United States. Q&* 
minge is favouring us, and we km 
there likely to Mm an extensive 
tiade. In short, There is reason by 
believe* that if we never bad again an 
atrtbamdpt on the comf&enf of Eu* * 
rope, nor suffered a soldier to he enjfr 
barked, ora subsidy to be paid > 6 i f 
any sovereign for its deliverance, 'wp- 
should be a happier people. - 
At home irat many things have et*. 
cited much attention. The landed 
interest has beeen reused -by idijtfk* 
tempt torintrudece the’ 
spirits from stigtf, iMrindhtt 
and many 'absurd' ‘ 
been battled abpuft upod 
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shall not be able to sell their bar|ey* urged, in a speech of two -hours, that 
if thf barley spirit, distillery is stop- he had preached agreeably to' his vow 
pcd, but they niake no, allowances for at ordination, what he had learned 
the West India planters, who claim from God’s wort}, in a course of 
ooJ$ £ fair thing, if they would be study for upwards of fifty years ; and 
contented wi tb the permission to dis- he gave his reasons ftom that word, 
til spirit from sugar, without excluding for the doctrine he had maintained, 
the use. of barley, in fact* we see/The zeal, and animation, and know* 
po reason why any part of the soil ofledgej which pervaded this dicourse, 
Pngland should be appropriated to had a great effect on the bystanders, 
^h%p i ;°dnce of spirits, and if thedis- who could not but sympathise with 
.^iljetyfrani badey of English growth the old man, worn out by the exer- 
prohibited altogether, the c*Oun- tions of the day. Three doctors then 
m Wwl« receive *>o detriment'; that attacked him, one after another: one 
ignd' would be employed, in culture in a very rude and offensive manner, 
more beneficial. / which can do him no credit, and was 

* ‘In the religious world h circunr- not wanting for his cause. The whole 
Sta0 j$ ^ as ta ^ ctl pl ac€ which, has ex- drift of their argument was, that the 
fcitecT no small degree of astonish- thirty-nine at tides said ohe thing, 
infent. The venerable clergy mad, and the reverend defendant another : 
Mr, Stone, has appeared amt defend- but not one of them attempted to 
himself against Ins prosecutors; reply to the cogent arguments which 
it really was a curious .sight to the defendant had produced in de- 
peethe venerable pastor, upwards of fence of his opinions. The judge 
gfeventy years pf age, badgered by tlien summed up the evidence of the 
wee doctors, the oldest much his preaching and publication, and de- 
Junior, and not one of them attempt- dared that, by both, the defendant 
lUg tp refute, or being,«apable of re- had broken the statute of Queen Eli- 
jutinghis arguments. We have al- zabeth, and gave him a week to re- 
tf^y mentioned the grounds of this vpke his error, threatening him with 
O*traordinary prosecution, ryhich, we the deprivation of his living, if lie 
supposed, had been carried on bv did not comply with these terms. ' 

F r * vate persons, with more zeal At the expiration of the week an 
than knowledge ; but to /iur great immense concourse assembled at Doc- 
astonishment, we learned that it was a tors Commons, where Mr. Stone ap- 
State prosecution, the proctor-gene- pcared, and gave in a paper, declaring 
rah iti whose name it was conducted, that he was riot aware of this act in the 
being only the agent of the king and reign of Queen Elizabeth, and that 
lords in council assembled. ,3y which he had conceived himself to bejusti- 
ad ministration it Was begun* whether fied b/his ordination vow, in preach- 
.thfc presenter tht last, we cannot tell: iag as he had done; but he would not 
hut we have befeO informed that it offend against the act in like manner 
h JthV last administration, in future. The counsel for the pro- 
ana left as a Ifega^rto the present ad- secution Would not ajfojp this to be 
^aintstration j oriwer, as It had been the revocation which the act required : 
Ordered by a jrfivy* council of the and one of them was so unfeeling as 
administration, ihO preset adtihi- to^tell the poor old man, that he 
tin claim tio merit* nor should now lose his benefice; and if 
fbtfer afiy dhjgfaee from the results pf he offended in like manner again* 

t tfie cause i the a#dck on the old man the Jaw was, that he should be con- 
us* be laid Uptfrdlr. to the charge«of fined for three years in jail, without 
te date admini%at|on; they must the benefit of bail or pminprUe. 

trinipA t .o^^reifi‘i«<5 dis- Mr, Stone, m reply to these gontle- 
thfilberal and enlight* then, cfoserved, that ,be,. believed the 
of. thejtomnntaity will cop- holy scripture to contain .all the doc- 
^ive 4 to.b^pf^t To' the renewal pi the t^ne4nd«nstruotiop^cd^arytbsalva- 
Elizabeth. fion thmuglf faitblti^#dsCbrist;,tlmt 

fitbshcatldn^was ;for ge&ching if any other principle was set up f the 
."Td,Wt|hd cObtrarf tdtfeat of tne thirty- church* of England, was 4 * had as the 
* fiM Tumble defendant chUrch of U Wmmi 
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infallibility, it was pope agaipst popy. bishop, without addressing one 'word 
If they oi*an> other man would point to the venerable piesbyter, begt* to 
out tohim an error, and convict him read a very lonjy wilting, wrnch ended 
of iron scriptuial grounds, he would in the domination, that he deprived 
gladly thank him, and i evoke that Mr. Stone of liis living. Instead qf 
error instantly. The council insisted, Amen, Mr. ^toue exclaimed with a 
that the law had pointcM out the eiroi, loud voict, 44 God's will'be done/* 
and he must 1 evoke it, or receive tbete It remains to he seen whether these 


sentence of the*law v The court de- 
dared now that he had not complied 
with the statute. Mi. Stone said, 
he had fulfilled the oath taken at his 
oidination, and pleached the truth in 
smeej it\. If he had preathed falsely , 
why dui they not shew him that what 
he hail preached was conti ary to God’s 
word. lie should confoi xn himself, to 
the utmost of his power, to the wot d 
of God. As the court, however, 
did not think that he had complied 
with the act, he begged of the couit 
to instruct any person, properly qua- 
lified, to diaw out any form of ie- 
cantutiou, and give him a week to 
cousidci of it* lie should be happy 
to sign it if itwa^ not contiadictOCy 
to the dictates of his conscience ; for 
he was the tiue friend of the church 
of England, and obeyed the solemn 
charge made to him by that chuith in 
ti nth and sincerity. 

'The couit would not consent to 
this, and said, that no formal recanta- 
tion in writing was necessary ; he 
must declare vei bally and openly, that 
the doctrines he had preached .were 
cnoneous. Mr. Stone replied, that 
he would not consent to speak thus 
genei ally of any doctrines, but must 
insist on having the eripneous doc- 
tiines clearly and plainly stated to 
him. He would oppniy declare hisopi- 
nions that God was the saviour of the 
woild, and Jesus the- means of o«r 
salvation, by his faithful obedience 
unto death/ even the death on the 
cross. The court said then, that no 
farther time should be allowed^ blit 
that sentence should be immediately 
given. * 

This being the case# the audience 
expected to ‘bear the sentence, when 
io* the bishops of London imd Lin- 
coln, and other divines en*oied the 
court; the bhb<rt> of London took 
the cfyair; Sit AVilliatn Scott, who 
had before filled it, standing up at his 
right blind. Sir William now gave 
his lordship a summary of what 
had passed; and this bung done, the 


proceedings ait* legal or not. An acjfc 
of pailiament is supposed to bavte 
heed bioken 5 it has been broken over 
and over again by the most eminent 
divines of the chuith of England,: 
and it was singular' enough that the 
bishep of Lincoln should have beefy 
one of the divines concurs mg iu the 
sentence, when his lordship, iu hi? 
Elements of Theology, has spoken a# 
pomtedlv against one part of tb# 
Athanasian Creed, as Mr. Stone has 
against another. It i« pyident, how- 
ever, that Mr. Stone has the best of 
the argument, as far ( asthe woid of 
God is concerned; but his opponent! 
have tie staff’ in their own hands, and 
the law seems to be very much in 
their favour. We wish the poor old 
man safely olit of his difficulties, and 
that hi» opponents may meet yrith 
more favour at the tribunal of Christ, 
than they are inclined to allow tab** 
declining years. * 

Jt L unfoitunate for Mr. Stonerthat 
the act aY Queen Elizabeth remains 
on our statute book: it is fortunate 
for a poor old wonuyi in Huntingdon* 
shite that the acts against witchcraft 
have been abolished, or the nobLe 
loids and gentlemen of the latte admi- 
nistiatioti might have f'und another 
opportunity of exercising their taictits 
in a state prosecution. Two’ young 
women of a village in Huntingdon* 
shire thought themdves to have been 
bewittehed by a ptoor labouier’s ojd 
wl%. The fact was, that they had cpj^ 
vijlsion fits. To unbtewitch theih- 
sqiyes, tbt£got three young men & 
assist jhem, who broke open the cofy* 
fa&e at night, pulled the poor old wi* 
tffan out of bfd from her husband# 
Ragged her into the yard, where tjie 
jouhg women with their piim^ad 
nails, drew bipod from the 
witch; anointed themselves with if# 
and professed themselves if Me 
been immediately recovered. T«e 
belief in witchclrafl is pretty prevalent 
in that county, but all are aol in- 
fected by it# and there maimed a 
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fi i the use of Schools. By E. Hodg- ban s Tavern* ott the mhfrct 6f Po«t* 
kins*. 4s. ing. By an ludepeudeut Freeholder, 

Lemons for Young Persons iif hum- 2 s od. * 

ble Life ; calculated to picmot their Advice from a Lady to her.Grond- 
im roveinent in the art of readings in Daughters, tn a series of familiar $jfl» 
\u fue and piety. 8*. 6d. says on various subjects. 7s. 

Philosophy fo> Youth; or, ScietK Hints to the Bearers of Walking 
tiiic Tutor being the young, naturaL Sticks and Umbrellas. #s.6d 
and e\ pe» i Mental philosopher^nyefiif 1 Thoughts on Suicide. By a Sailor, 
c »» pan ion. To which is prefixed, 6d. 

I'xeicjses in Elocution. By W. Tlie Reasoner; comprising a gene* 
Perry. 4^ 6d. ral inquiry into the Principles upon 

A of Geography, ancient Which the happiness of society and the 

and modern. By J. PUyfaif. In 0 security of the British Empire depend, 
vols voL 1 21. 2s. By John Bone. 7s- Bd. 

Question on tie Holy Scriptures, Notes # on the Viceroyalty of La 
to be answoed in Writing is Exer- Plata, in South America; with p 
cise^ at schools, or in the cow s& of Sketch of the Manners and Characters 
pnvate ihstiuction. By J Bultar. of the thbabitanfc. Collected during 
Ss. a residence in Monte Video. By a 

A Shoit Grammar of the English Gentleman recently tetumed fiom it. 
Language, simplified to the capacw To which is added, a complete Ac* 
tics of children. B\ J. lionise). 2s. count of the Operations of the Bii* 
drama. *tish Troops in that Coitntry, and 

The Jew of Mogadore* a comic anecdotes, biographical arid military, 
opeia, in three acts. By R. Cumber* of „ the principal officers employed, 
land. ^.Gd. 10s. 6d. 

The Renew; or, Wags of Windsor : Essays ani Tales, moral, literary, 
a musical farce. By G, Col man, 2s. and philosophical. By M ‘En get, 
history From the German. > By T, Ilpfpe. 

A Sketch of the History and pre* 6s. * 

sent ^tateof the Island ot JeiMjy. By Translations of M. Gencr, being a 
T. L\ te. Ss. selection of Letter s on Life and Man* 


The New Annual Register; or, Oe : 
neral ftepositoiy of History, Politics, 
and Liteutuie, for 1 $ 07 . ll 

I^istory of the eaiiy Part of the 
Reign of James the Second. By C. 
J. Pox. 1J. 10s. royal 2l. 12s. 6cf. 
law. 

A History of the Penal LaWs against 
the Irish Catholics, from the treaty of 
Limerick to the Union, J fry It, Par- 
nell. 6 b. , t 

Report of the Proceedings ih 
Cause between F. Honywood and Sir 
W. Geaiy, Feb. 23, 1808, before bit 
J. Mausfield, ( Knt, 3s. fld. 

Dictionary of the Law of Scotland. 
By R. Bell. *T2*. 

MISCELLANIES. , 

The Cutler; in five Lecture*, upon 
the art and practice of cutting Friends* 
Acquaintance, and Rclatious. f 8s. 

A Statement of the CirCumstaAces 
and Manner of the 1 >ealh ©f M*. Gold- 
smid, fhjp Evidence of the Witnesses, 
akd the Verdict of the Jury. 2$.^ 

A Lcttdr in answer { to the Besolu- 
tidm nf the Committee, at the St Al* 


ners. B,. J. Mackemy* 7s. 
military. 

On .the Necessity of a more effec- 
tual system of National Defence, end 
the means of establishing the perma* 
nenihecunty of the Kingdom. By 
the Bad of Selkirk. 4$. 

Statements j dative to theMeasuw* 
adopted during the present War, for 
the augmentation of the Military 
Force of the ( 'ountry, previous to the 
introduction of the system of Recruit- 
ing < for Service during a term <*f 
Years* Is. 

MEDICAL AND SUROtCAt. 

The Vaccine Phantasmagoria. ts t 
•The Vaccine Scow go, No. I. l|. 

An Exposition of the Practice of 
affusing Cold Water on the Snrfec* 
of the Body, as a Cure of fever* By 
B. Jackson, 10s. Gd. 

A Treatise oh the Anatomy, Pattfif- 
logy, and Surgical Treatment m 
Aneurism- By A. Scarpa, From the 
Italian, with notes. By J* 1 % Win 
sharf. l$& 
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NoVel£. Poetical Tales, fotinded on Facts. 

Rtfnaldsha* a romance. Bv Mrs. By M savory is. 

Dofycity, -2 vols. |8mo. 10s. Gd. "Poems and Talcs. ByMissTrefu- 
The Ring and the Well; or,theGrc- sis. 2 vols. 12s. 
ciauPrintefes^ a romance. 4ud«. 18s. Putsuits of A gri culture" asatnical 
Edmund IJiUaubicy, ByCambii- poem, m thice cantos. Canto I 
e»<*k 15s. $s 6d, 

The Ab/ssinian Reformer^ or, the The Poetical Works of V. Bourne. 
Bible and Sabre. 3 vols. By C. Lu- To which are added Ins Letteis. a 
xas. 15s. vols. ios.6d. 

Tales, simple and romantic. 3 vols. Marmiou , a Talc of Flodden F ldcl. 
By G, Reynolds and D, Lawler. lfa. Bv W Scott. 8\o. 12s 
Julia of England, 4 vols. By Mi. Partenopex de Blois ; in four can- 
Norm. 4 ll. * tos. From the Fieiuh o t M. Le 

Artless Tales. By Mrs. J Hurry. 15s. Grand, with notes. By W. S Host. 
Clara. By M. Cotton. $ vote. 9s. 4to. St 

poiitical. The G<?nlle Shepheid a pastoral 

A Letter to II.fi. II. thePiinceof corned}, with illustiations of thesce- 
Wales, with a sketch of the Prospect nery, &c. &c. 2vols.8\o. 11.11^.0(1. 
hefoie him with appendix and notes. L>nc and other Poems. By L. 
By W. A. Miles. 6s. 5!. Temple. 6d. 

A Letter fiom the? Hon, T. Packer- "The Cabinet of Poetiy. containing 
Ing, a senator of the United States^ the best entire pieces to be found in 
exhibiting to his constituents a view the woiks of the British Poets. B> J. 
of the imminent danger ot an unne- S. Pratt. 6 vols. 31. 
cessary and luinous w*r Addicted reugjon. 

to his Excellency J, Kuty van. 14. 6d. A Sermon, pj cached at the Amu- 
Re marks on the Proposals nude to vei<.ary Meeting ot the Sons ot the 
Gfeat.Britaiu for opening Ncgociu- Clersry, in the c&thcdial chmch ot 
ttons for Peace in 1807. By W- Ko»- Paul s, Ma> 14, 1308. By the Res . 
coe. 3* 6d. W. Cove. Is. 


Abraham to Peter ; being answers 
to the Letters of Peter PI lmtey. 5s. 

ThelMktU&o-TiapMakei aid the In 
come T&y$ a tale* supposed to be 
written in thereat aooo. B} II. Hoip- 
glas». 6d- % 

The Carnatic Question stated. 
0s. 6dj * 

Enquiries, historical and moral, re- 
specting the Character ot Nations and 
the Progress of Society, By H. Mur- 
ray, 10 s. 0d. 

* VOUTKJAt ECONOMY. 

An Enquiry into the Extent and 
Stability of Natknud Resources.' By 
the Rev, T. Chalmers. 0s. 

An immediate and effectual Mode 
of ^ raising the Rental hi the' landed 
Property of England, ami rendering 
Great Britain imlqpendent of otfler 

J ^idus for a supply of Bread Com. 

f a $eotth Farmel 4 

; rOB^kv* 

.The Cnifaa: a sketch* in 

By fa Nava} 0%*r. 

,i The Eagle'* Mascjue* Toot Tit. 

^ TheD}ingNegrqi a poem. 3s* 


Letters on Affliction, by \aiious 
Christians; intended as a suitable 
piesent to individuals or families in 
Affliction Collected by J. Camp- 
bill, is 6d. 

Christian Unitarianfsm vindicated, 
hoing 1 reply to a uotk by J.Rcvans, 
entitled a Defence of the Christian 
Doctrines of the Society of Fnends. 
By Veraxs 7s, » 

f Eight Sermons, preached before the 
University of Oxford 1007, at thp 
Lecture founded by the Rev. J.Barap- 
ton. By T. Le Mesurter. ios*6d. 

The Goodness of God *n Reco- 
very from Sickness, in two dis- 
courses, IJy the Jgte W% Turner, is, 

* VOYAGES AND TRAV^U. 

TruvqL jjt Turkey, Italy* and Rus- 
ip 1003, 4> 5, and 0; with an 
account of of the Greek Jslauds. 
DjT.MacgdJ, 2 vols. 9s. 

A JqufnaJ ol the Voyages and Tra- 
veb of a Corps qf Discovery, undci 
Captains Lewis and Ciaike, from the 
mouth of ther^er Missouri thtough 
Noi $ America to .the Pacific Ocean, 
tn 180b and 6* Bjf B* Cm* $». 
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APOLLONIAN CRITIC 

“ BE MPSn FIDELIS ” 

- t ™ 

4t Kais," or Love in the 'Deserts (con- according to the scale ; this is ope of 
tinuedfrom $.$&)+-" Alone rtttnd many glaring errors which may he 
beneath some tree." Composed by found in the compositions of thiq sup- 
Mr. Hraham. cessful candidate for public favour; ami 

spills «ong does not possess that we sincerely hope tint fte will infu* 

1 originality which we exphet to tur^ pa/ mow attention to the ‘tody of 
find m "compositions announced as musical Iheoiy* than be has done 1% 
entirety neii, but there is that < ommon thefto. In the $lb bar, page SO, he 
, plate sacctnns in it that peivades all has introduced a shake up6n A fiat* 
Mu B\ compositions, and affords a while the upper voice « making a 
moment lit' notification without leav- shake upon u natural; this does not 
im> anv thing to assist a ie< oj lection only produce a disau^ cable effect, but 
ot the ail . At the close of the 8t\ bar, displays rAoie vhhn than went; in the 
and at the commencement of the Uh, 10th amt Wttohar (same pace) there is 
vc dimmer two consecutive fifths, a fifth followed by two naked fourths, 
winch Mu B. omjht to know (as a com- which is \e?y inhaimooiove: then 
posei ) fs a to* hidden piogie^ion; in follows a symphony, that to all appear- 
shoit, tluMim uliisatcd ear will icadily ance closes the duet} but Mr. 8. af- 
discover that it is inharmonious. The terwaids introduces a cadenza, which 
at t ompammi nts and basses are very is veiy improper, as all cadences ought 
thinly stiewed, and bespeak a want of to be preceded by a supposed bass, *t , 
that fertility of genius necessary to being intended to give the singer or 
produce oiiginality in musical com- insti urnental perfouner, an opporlu- 
position. “ nit) of displaying his knowledge in the 

“ O Ur the tent su twilight grey, science pf rmiSU , to the satisfaction of 
“ Stave* should rise with rising dap" his beams, and theieby coWyihtdy 
\\ e piesume that this is a chorus in closing the piece with some degree of 
two pai t c , composed by Mr. Reeve, eclat. 

The air of this composition teminds us 44 Farewell sweet maid." A Duet 
of a gioupc of children calling ujion (BrahanO, The commencement of 
their playmates to join them, by sing- this due? is evidently a plagiarism 
ing the well known air of “ Girls and fioip a beautiful tno, with accompany 
boys come out to play j 1 ' this is a happy incuts for 44 } tolas, • called Conrad 
adaptation of simple sounds to simple the (rood" and mav be found in 
words. Thus far Mr. R. deserves piaise V Shield's Inti oduchon to Hjimotiy.” 
lor having studied 1 his author; but We •lament that Mr. B/s researches 
in hisSSd, 85th, and 87th bars, h© has aftci knowledge are not confined l to - his 
made a ridiculous attempt at a fugue-— own Impiotemcntj and w* dislike 
a fugue did we say > no that must be a abo his attempt's to display a tiady 
nH-name foi it, as it is mciely a made genius" by affiuug bis name to 
jumble of nonsense, in similar motion $ anothei man’s cornp<)Mtton. v llad Mr, 
‘in short, there aieonly three chords in B. emulated Shield in his musical sfu- 
this chorus, viz. G D C, therefore dies, be need not have reported to 
what can be expected from such a con- such despicable means to nml mate- 
fined system or modulation. rials for an Opera. **• 

44 Far from my home." A duet (Bra- [A farther review of this Opera fa H 
ham). We acknowledge ourselves . given in our next. } * 

much pleased with the greater part of T~*7T ' 7 

thw duet, and regret that we cannot “ Poor Putty v A favourite comp 
say moie. Mr.B. has much to learn song, sung by Mr.Grlm^db iff the 

’ere he becomes a scientifical com* pantomime of 11 Harlequin’s 

poser, winch is exemplified in several tery»” at the Aquatic Theatre* i SUdj* 

instances in this duet; he has intro- let’s Wells. WwUcn by Mr. C. 

duced the chord of the 2d, 4tb, and Dibdiii, jun. Compose# bf* MA 

6th, in the iOlh bar, but it is not pro* Reeve. |*.6d. . . 

perly resolved cither by suspension or Ws have no hesitation m pronoun©- 
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mg this to be an excellent comic song. 
Mr. S5eev ? in this species afcompo$7- 
tipn has displayed an originality of 
thought in which be certainly has no n- 
va 1 , and we heartily wish that he would 
confine his gpntus to composition® of 
this description, ana not aspire to that 
in which a greater knowledge of the 
science of music is necessaiy. 

4i Lumkin and im Mother" Written 
and composed by Mr. Dibdm, and 
sung by Mi Masop, at the Lvc eum, 
in the entotamtnctit called the 
44 Professional Volunteers " Is. 
This isc ne of many excellent comic 
songs produced by Mi Uibcim, a ve 
tei an in the service of the public, and 
whose words and music aie replete 
with* more originality than any au- 
thor of the present day can boast of, 
and we sincerely regiet that Air. D. 
Should (at his advanced per lod of life) 
be compelled to resort to 44 Entertain - 
merits" tbi piocunng a livelihood. 

H. 

4t Mm Wig ley," is an exc client comic 
song by the same author. Is. 
Tk£R£ is a happv conic idence of cir- 
cumstances contained in this song, 
that is rarely to oe met with, and we 
have no doubt but it sx ill prove a very 
great favourite with the Public. H. 

** Th r Best Bone? Anchor" By the 
same author, is. 

Tax genet al subject of this song we 
have seen before, in vanous shapes, 
from the pen of Mi Oibdin. The idea 
of M Providence hang the guardian of 
manhnd," may be found in his veiy 
excellent song, 44 Poor Jack , ’ and the 
2d verse is a plagiarism from his u Jack 
Junk -, his Sd veue h merely 44 fetch- 
ing up thp lee way/’ as he terms it, by 


mogalixing on death; vet upon the 
wnole it is a good old song. JL 

National Mum adapted fir the German 
Flute . 

Messrs. Button and Whitaker, of 
Paul’s Ohuich Vaid, have issued the 
plan of their Musical Cabinet foi the 
German Flute (to be completed m 82 
volumes, at 2s. 6d. each) whit h is as 
fallows 

Vois. 1 to 4 will consist of ^ongs 
(with the words) and Dam es— 5 and 6, 
Duets and Trto^— 7 and #, Scottish 
Airs and Songs, as duets and t nos— 
9 and 10, lush atis, as do. do — 1 1 and 
12, Welch Songs and Alls, as do d<> — 
18, Italian Alls, as do. do —14 and 15, 
French Songs and Ans, as do do — 
16 and 17, German Songs and Ai % as 
do. do — 18 and 19, Marches and 
Quick steps, as do. do —20 and 21, 
Songs and Duets (with woids) ft cm 
the Oratorios of Handel, Havdn, and 
Arne-— 22, Russian Ans and Venetian 
Son^s. 

The whole to be selected, arranged, 
and partly composed by Mr. John 
W hitakei. 

This plan meets with oui most cor- 
dial approbation, and we have no 
doubt, fiom the wdl known correct 
taste and talents of Mr. Whitakpr, but 
that this will piove the most viluable 
woik for the German flu*e that has 
cvm been brought foiward in this 
counti y. 

Ton* of the volumes have already 
appealed, and three more are promis- 
ed iij the course of the present month. 
W e intended to have reviewed the first 
four in our present number, but have 
not had oppoituiny. We confess 
that *ve look for wai d to the appear- 
anc e of these volumes with very raised 
expectations. T. 


ADDITIONS TO. AND CORRECTIONS IN, FORMER 
^ ? OBITUARIES. 

T HE late BxKjrVMiN Goujsmid >oine of the public papers had run 
at^itwulto the particulars into an extreme of fulsome adulation 
j&eirtiooed. in our Obituary pf this of the deceased. One of them after- 
getitlemaiv page 8+7 of the last ward® complained of an imposition 
dumber* it seem® #mt till a recent practised upon them to procure its 
** btatetneiit of the CWuimtanccs and inaemon. IJutit seems Urn impost 
Manner Dqktfi *if Mt* Odd- tion was only that of a payment » 

iMd/ , '&ppe&fed m prints complain- On the subject of concealing this 
logoff the i&piop My of evidetjce, though an inquest bad been 

the evidence on the coronet's jury, held and a verdict given* it has 
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been asked,. M Whence this reserae > 

* mce this mystery ? If a cou rtwlts 
as a court should have been 
f why was.it a close court? By 
What authority and by what fight have 
the proceedings been suppressed ? 
Vnder these circumstances, how does 
the duty of a coroner differ from that 
of a judge in other criminal teases? 
No person would affirm that the wealth 
oven of a Goldsmid could in this 
country avert or turfo the course of 
justice; notwithstanding, common 
fame has ascribed the reprieve and 
pardon of more than one criminal, to 
their intervention.’ 1 Common report 
made it appear, a few years since that 
a young man convicted of forgery 
was thus reprieved on the very same 
day that Anne Hurle, a young woman, 
was executed at the Old Bailey for 
passing a forged note. 

Still, to the credit of the deceased, 
no partiality to his own people has 
ever been imputed to him ; oi> the 
contrary, his breaking through a la- 
mentable prejudice, till then common 
to Jews and Christians, was highly 
honourable to him as a man 5 maid was 
a species of that charity that iwblc to 
cover a multitude* of other sins. 

Hitherto it has been but too justly 
remarked, that both Jews and Chris- 
tians'have, owing to the religious ran- 
cour subsisting between them, felt 
little sympathy in their mutual dis- 
tresses. Each have considered the 
otiier as a distinct order of beings to- 
tally different; and have accordingly 
supposed themselves acquitted from 
any mutual obligations. l{cnce t> till 
the Golds m ids set the example, the 
names of Jews in subscriptions to 
Christian charities, have been very 
rare. To almost all the Hospitals, Mr. 
B. Goldsmid is said to have been a 
liberal benefactor; and such has been 
the power of their late example, that 
at present, many Christian names ap- 
pear among tne subscribers to the 
Jewish school and hospital lately 
founded. On the part of the Jews it 
ought to be remarked, that in Aufe- 
acrlbing to Christian charities, $jgfy 
have no latent motive for 
.eerf* to their religion. 14 if ie be 
wished that ill future, the motive of 
the Christians tUm subscribe tp or as- 
sist the Jews may be emiahypure and 
Universal MAO.Vofc.iX. ** 


humane; and dbstnacfei ftoft the 
view of convert making. \ r - 

But to return to the lat* Mr- 
smijd. There can be little- 
his being subject toconstitutidna! i*fc 
of melancholy. During these pejrlwf 
he Would withdraw hiirtself into till 
bed chamber, or anv $ther reniOtp 
room, and there studiously sit alone. 
Notwithstanding the unuSuahy&eriwfe 
at first observed respecting Mr. B& 
Goldsmid’s death, the following fact! 
relative to the cause completion* 
of that melancholy catastrophe hay# 
been thus stated. 

Mr* Hjpncrtoh a gentleman about 
88 years of age, had resided mauf 
years in the family of Mr* Gohlsmioi 
not only in the capacity of stewarit 
and tutor, but in the more conffileutt^L 
character of friend ; for he held* valu- 
able land for Mr. Goldsmid, the Jew! 
in England being unjustly debarred 
this do pun on privilege of their fcBow 
subjects. Long before the tragic 
a want of harmony was remat ked be ; 
tween Mr. and Mrs. Goldsmid. Ob 
the Friday preceding his death a dis- 
pute was over-heard between them #4 
they were walking in the grounds re- 
spectingfthe dismissal of Mr. H— 
aud Mrs. Goldsmid, it is said, ex- 
claimed with emotion — ** If Mr. H. 
leaves thv house so must I 

Mrs. G. it appears slept, in a ditf* 
ferent room from that occupied by 
Mr. G. and a mail servant slept in 
the same chamber with her husband* 
Beipg affiicted with the gout, a silk 
cord was suspended from the bed top, 
by which he changed his position and 
raised himself. About eight o’clock 
on the Monday morning follo\vrng*tfoe 
dispute with Mrs. G. he ordered the 
servant to go and expedite the car- 
riage ; on his return, finding no ad* 
Pittance, he alarmed Mr. mmertofi 
and Mrs. Goldsmid, who bursting 
open the door, the dreadful spectacle 
presented itself. Assistance was im* 
apediately imparted, but 44 the fwls$ 
of life was stopped ; the anxious spirif 
wdltefo Buttered withip had ftcdJSW 
though this occurred eaHy on Mbir 
day, u was not till Wednesday afte*- 
noon that the coroner’s inquest wa* 
held. They gave ty* usual hum*nq 
verjict of L&wWf which fy*1*mM* 
disposed W object whi|a 4f il fte- 
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small It'i'aru-*, a c 4 token of bis re- 
nfltnbrance. He has lrmetnbcredj 
London Hospital, and several 
charitable in ‘itutions. To bis el3 
son he has left i legacy of ;* r > r L j anil 
he is also to sha’ciu th^ lesirfm. >f his 
property with his four brothers, a 
moietv of which is to lie paid them at 
the ag(* of 21, and the othei when they 
have attained their 25th tear. 

Ilis stewajd; the children's tutor, 
and all the domestics ha\c been kindly 
remembered by him. 

His will was made in the v?' 1 ros ; 
hut the codicil, whit h -peufitj most 
of the legacies, wa-> added two }cais 


side ml that thj* property of a suicide, 

# supposed sane, is forfeited to the 
crown i so that the affliction of an in- 
nocent family would be increased by 
all the horrors of poverty. M r. Gold- 
stnid was about 05 years of age ; Mis. 

Cr. about 44*<‘ She produced him se- 
ven children, as wc obseived in our 
Obituary, pdge 347. The eldest son, a 
fine yming man about 10* lately for- 
took the Jewish faith, and was natu- 
ralised. He is an officer in the Putney 
corps. But though it has been ob- 
served that Mr. fSoldsmid’s wife and 
family were by no means strict in their 
observance of the customs of thci r peo- 
ple, those persons know very little of ago. 
thejewish character who are ignorant 
thaf the conversion or apestaev of any 
of their families from the belief of one 
<W* is always to" the re»t a source of 
the most poignant affliction. Their 
general idea of converts from their 
{relief is, that such persons ait: im- 

f ostors or time-servers. If Mr. B. 
ioldsmid duiing his life-time really 
Observed “ that be should be the last 
Jew of his family,” it is pot improba- 
ble that this laxity of principle, as well 

as the circumstances of his death, in- ^ 

duccd the High Priest, over whom it The late Admiral Rodpa u fmcn- 
fcccrn great wealth had no power, not Honed ui the same pa&cj never lived 
to permit his remains to be deposited at Morpeth. He came to Newcastle 
mtkin, butdhey were i nt ei red without for medical advice, and died theic. 
the Jewish burial ground. L His family residence was at Uoddaui ; 

* The following is the substance of and tradit ion has repoi ted, Jn the vul- 
Mr. Goldsmid’s will. To his widow gar dialect of that country, that it must 
b t e has bequeathed 5000/, in cash ; the always be possessed by a Roddam : 


Sir TIi nry ( 1 nr.Y, f whose death we 
mentioned in p.‘Y)\ of onr la^tj , his 
estates, nt the time of his d<a*h, did 
not amount to 17,000/. per annum. 
So fir fioni leading the life of a coun- 
try gentleman, as ‘•takd in the news- 
papers, he had not been in the conutiy 
for neailv lbity vc.ns, but resided 
most of the time in Great Ormond- 
street. 


interest of 25*000/. for her life, which 
sum is to be invested in the three "per 
cent. cons. 5 300/. per annum for the 
maintenance of each of his seven 
children* the use of the mansion 
at Rodbampton, together with the 
estate annexed to it, until the eldest 
son attains the age of 25 5 ears. He 
has also left her ah bis jewels, plate* 
wines, carriages, horses, live and dead 
stock, growing crop*, &c. M rs, Gold 


“ While hills grow heather. 

Dales grow hair, 

Roddam of Roddam for ever mair.” 

The admiral was brother to the 
late Edward Roddam, ol Roddam, in 
NortlninibeiJaiid. Mr. Roddam went 
to sea as a midshipman in 173 vO 
in the Lowestofie, in which capacity 
heseivcd, also, in the Russel, Cum- 
berland, and Boyne. He was upon the 


tuuidia also allowed the privilege of Antigua station five years, when Sir 


S ing by will tft the amount <$f 
It she at any time chases to quit 
rap top for father residence, a 
farther suwfti fcjmpcr aim, is be* 
queathed hdtv* To^eaph of his two 
daughters he. has mt ?&oo/. besides 
j^OOLto be paidto each on the day of 
tmr ipaniage. -To pieces he has 
^mieaihedL Optyt eihj 4ft his bro- 
<Ww* tupi* other relations# m has* left 


Gbalouer Ogle took him into bis own 
ship .on his way to Jamaica to join 
Admiral Vernon, whom be accompa- 
nied in* different expeditions against 
Hispaniola, Carthagena, Cumberland 
Harbour, &c. In November 1741, he 
was made third Lieutenant of the 
Superlj. In *1740, be .was appointed 
to conaipand the Viper sloop.* At 
Pommonii*# having tfic^good Ibrtpne 
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to excite the notice of Lord Anson by 
his seamanship, he wrote to the L<4Hs 
of the Admiralty for leave to take 
Captain Roddam under his command. 
His 1 ** luring' a number of small Spa- 
nish vessels and .dlencing a battery in 
Side a Bay soon after recommending 
him tor ii Peter Warren, he obtained 
for him the command of the Grey- 
hu<j A frigate, with the rank of Post 
Cu. t'M this was in July 1747. In 
17 r >3, he got the Bristol guaidship of 
.00 /uns. In 1735, he commanded the 
Gieenwich, and fell in with five 
French ships of the line, which he 
engaged scveial hours, till he wa* at 
length compelled to sc'ike to the 
Fiench admiral, and himself and 1 
ship’s crew weie carried into Hispa- 
niola. Captain Roddam, on his re- 
lease, was honourabh acquitted for 
the lo'.g, of his ship, at Kingston in 
Jam lira. On his return to England, 
he took *he command of the Colches- 
ter, undei Loid ilawiTe, who was then 
off IMiant. 


After performing k nuifciber oTbril* 
liant services, peace" only iraduceddihn 
to turn his sword into a plough-store 
upon his own estate at Rodd&tn; T& 
which lie became heir, through tto 
death of his brother, Edward Rodditfi^ 
Esq. In 1778, a Spanish war being; 
expected, he was appoipted to the 
Lenox of 74 guns, at Portsmouth, atn| 
continued in his command three .ytfttf 
as a guardship, At the commence^ 
ment of the American war, he ‘wai 
co /i missioned for the Cornwall. Its 
March 1779* he received the rank pf 
Vice Admiral of the Blue. Hef w^S 
made Vice of the White in Sept. T780i 
and, in A“pril 1789, he was appoint#! 
commander in chief at Portsmouth, 
where his facility in getting the t$m 
of war ready for sea went beyonJftW 
precedent. The admiral, howevef. 
had never been employed since he 
struck his flag at Portsmouth in 1704? 
though in 1 805, he was Admiraf of 
the lied, and placed at tto toa&^ijf 
the list. 


HISTORICAL 

Deaths in ajid near London . 

O N Thursday, May 12, in the 58d 
year of his age, Charles Henry 
Wilson, Esq. late of the Middle Tem- 
ple. Mr. Wilson was some time 
editor of The Gazetteer, and there 
arc few daily or periodical publica- 
tions of any standing which have not 
been occasionally indebted to his con- 
tributions. lie win the author of The 
Wandering Isiander, Polyapthqa, 
Brookiana, Beauties of Burke, and 
many more original productions, com- 
pilations, and translations, to none of 
which would he sutler his name to be 
prefixed. His attainments were uni- 
versal. He was deeply versed in the 
antiquities and literature of the Go- 
th ic,Scandinaviau, ami Celtic nations. 
With an inexhaustible fund of learn- 
ing, he wun “ a fellow of infinite jest— 
of most excellent fancy. 4 ’ His wit and 
humour, as many of our readers must 
have had opportunities of knowing, 
were truly original. The factitious 
jester, fhe Joe Miller wit, in vain at- 
tempted to enter the lists with him ; 
be was speedily distanced by Simile, 
pc an expression which never could 
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entei the imagination of his rival, blit 
so ludicrously, apposite to ibe subject 
in hand,. as never to faiPto “ set tto 
table in* a roar.” He was a native of 
the North of Ireland, and migrated tb 
the metropolis upwards of twenty years 
ago. Born to no fortune, he ran his 
career of life without doing more ttoft 
to provide for the day which was pass- 
ing over him, a fate hot uncommon td 
men entering the world under tto 
same circumstances, and possessing 
similar endowments, joined to a strong 
relish for social enjoyment# , 

At his hotise in i>ean's Yard, West- 
minster, in the 80th year of his age, 
Mr. Thomas Hull, known, *ince the 
death of Macklin, as the oldest actor 
in London. The last appointment 
l^e filled was that of deputy-mattaCer 
of Co vent Garden, which he occdplfed 
for three years, when * Mr. Coimi'A 
relinquished it $ but finding it too fa- 
tiguing for his time of life, he also 
relinquished it, and. was succeeded 
by Mr. Lewis, Mr. Hull tjM tto 
founder of the theatrical ftfnd fdttto 
relief of distressed actors arid aetfftoief*' 
or those who through age or iakfor- 
3 I 2 
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fytt€!ni&to be reduced to want. This 
J*e jptoposed to be raised out t> f a de- 
duction of sixpence in the pfound 
Ii*om thfeir salaries. After this plan 
w&s agreed to and adopted at Drurv 
liane^’Mr.Oarrick annually performed 
for its benefit. Mr. and ’Mrs. Yates 
wre the only persons who dissented 
from this laudable undertaking, and 
ffieir reason was said to be “ that thev 
should never want its assistant." — 
pH*. HuJJ, till within these few years 
Fist, perforiTted the characters allotted 

! > old men at Covent Garden, and 
uring the summer, occasionally in 
]the country. lie has altered and 
gotten several pieces, vfz. “ The 
Twjns* or*Oomcdyof Errors,” from 
Jifaakspearc, 1702-^The Absent M m, 
| 4tree, 'Pharnaces an »opeia, 
from Meta?tatio, l7f>5-*-The Spanish 
Jufcdy, a musical entertainment-— All 
jj«Hbe Right, a farce, translated iyfiO — 
Che Perplexities, a comedy, 176? — 
lfhfc\E$iry Favour, a masque— 'The 
Royal Met chant, an opera, 171)8 — 
Henry II. >or the Fall of Rosamond, a 
tragedy, 1774— ‘Edward and Eleonora, 
altered from Thomson* 1775— Love 
will find out the way, a comic opera, 
'WT-rdphigenia, or the Victim, a tra- 

f edv, 15T78-^rTimon of Athens, from 
hakspwe*l786— DisinterestedLove, 
altered frofp Messina, 1708. rWr. Hull 
•waft aisp the author of some Oratorios 
Jti 1707 he published “ Moral Tales in 
werse,” founded oti real facts, one of 
which bore the date of r?62. A nu- 
iinerom list of subscribers to this work 
ofoved the esteem Mr. Hull enjoyed. 
He married Miss Morrison, who be- 
longed *0 Covent Garden in 17&). 
whis wy amiable woman he lost a 
'few years Ago. It is said she bad frtr- 
Tnaeriy beenbi* pupil. Their affection 
fee teach other never sufferfd any 
abatement through te long intercourse, 
and their mutual attention was the 
evident rank of mptect and esteem, 
%% well as of regfcVu and duty. Mr. 
Muli was originally in the medutil 
‘profession,- and among those who 
Knew him long was generally styled 
jpi\ Hdll. He was *- good scholar, 
and p6sses|ed ihertety talents, * which 
Tie frequently ettettiWd* with ciedit 
to fall character, flis compositions 
went? invariably iirtfnded to promote 
the interests of vjrffce ? and excite the 
benevbient affections in Mr. Hull's 


tragedy of Fair Rosamond, » has been 
retnarkrd, that if there were no touches 
of sublime pocsv, it was marked with 
good sense and natural feeling; the 
characters were judiciously conti asted* 
and the fable pioperly conducted. 
Mi. Hull dedicated the play to the me- 
mo r\ of Shenstotfe, the poet, of whose 
fiienflship he was reasonably pioud* 
and of whom he had an oiiginal por- 
ttait, which he held in great \enera- 
tion. Upon the whole, it mav bo 
fairly said, that he was highly respect- 
able in the theatrical calling, and that 
no man ever acted his pait upon the 
stage of life with more uniform pm- 
prietjv or left that state with moie ap- 
probation from those who knew his 
conduct, anil the meiits of his cha- 
racter. 

At his house in Scotland- vard* 
London, W. Lowndes, Esq. of Chos- 
ham, Buekinghamshiie, one of the 
Commissioners of the Excise, and last 
surviving grandson of the Right lion. 
W. Lowndes (commonly called Wa\s 
and Means Lowndes) Secretary to the 
Treasury, and M.P. during the icigns 
of King William the Third, Queen 
Anne, and King George the First. 

At Osborne’s Hotel, Adelphi, Cap- 
tain Lionel Hook, of the Ea^t India 
Company’s Military Establishment* 
lately arrived from Bengal. 

At Plaistow, La sex, Mr. Vincent, 
many yeais Serjeant at Mace for the 
City of London. 

FOREIGN EVENTS. 

SPAIN. 

Insurrection at Madrid, <$r. 

Paris, May 12. — The JMomtvur of 
yesterday contains the following ar- 
ticles: 

Bayonne, May fi — The following 
particulars are contained in a letter 
from Madrid, dated May 2d, sgven in 
the evening. — 

44 The people of Madrid, since the 
events at Aranjucz, have been con- 
stantly in astute of torment. Their 
pride and presumption bad aimed at 
the highest jqtch of which it is pos- 
sible to form any conception. The 
victory which they had obtained o\er 
their king, the trophies wifich they 
were darted with having snatched from 
the two hundred carabineers, who 
furmeddhe life-guard of the Prince of 
Peace, inspired hopes that every thpiij 
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ust way x 
jUentiousncss Every ulav were in- 
juries done to the French, apmetimes 
the guilty were punished in an cxem 
plaiy manm i , but the French always 
discovered the coolness and tranquil- 
lity ot the strong, towards the com- 
motions ot the multitude. Itisitiuc, 
that the good sense ot the great(body 
«>t the rtspectablc inhabitants ot Ma- 
drid, cc niuiued this disposition on 
the put (it tht hrench 

“ V\ ithiu these two diys, the as- 
semblages ot the people wefe more 
nu ) tious, and appealed to have some 
deternninte object in view Repot ts 
and pioclamations in manuscript, 
weie disptrsed over the country , cool 
spectator ot those things, as well Spa- 
maids as 1 tench, saw i cusis ap- 
pioat lmu, and saw it with pltasuie, 
tor with ju* st me se\cic lesson, it w is 
impossible to bring back the mis- 
guided multitude to icason 

“ lht (4ut<n ot Ltium* and the 
lutinte Don liancisco, indignant at 
tht allionts to which they were daily 
exposed, asked uul obtained peinus 
sion to stt out for Basomu 1 he 
Grand Duke ot Beig sent one of Ins 
aides du camp with Ins compliments 
and assuiancos that they should sus 
tain no injury, having leached the 
pouit ot tht palace, the Aid du-Camp 
was sunoumicd by the assembled 
nub, but he defended himselt long, 
and at last was on the point of a Hiking, 
wlun ten gienaduis of the guard ad- 
vanced with charged bayonets, and 
rescued him 

“ At the same moment, a second 
Ofhcu was wounded by another mob, 
Ihc great stiect of Alcala, the Sun 
gate, and the Great Square, weie co- 
vered w ith the populace TheGiand 
Duke caused the alarm to be beat, 
and eyeiy one icpaued to his post, 
while a battalion of the Grand Duke’s 
picquet, with two pieces of cannon, 
advanced ntai the couit of the palace, 
where the seditious were the most 
dating, being drawu up in line, afir- 
fng beg in horn two ranks , the grape- 
shot Hew through the differed streets, 
the anayed ciowd were dispeised in 
a moment, and the greatest dismay 
succeeded to the most extravagant 
pnogance. 

* 4 The Grand Duke had sent orders 
49 fill’d Grouchy to <gpour She 


street of Alcala, for the purpose of 
dispersing an assemblage of more than 
c 20,000 men, who were in it andTthe 
adjacent squares. Thirty discharge* 
ot artillery with gi ape-shot, with se- 
veral charges of cav dry, cleaied ail 
the streets, otter this the insurgentt 
took refuge in the houses, and began 
to hie from the windows! Brigadier- 
Generals Gut Hot and Daubrtn broke 
open the doots, and all who were 
found with arms iu their hands were 
put to the swoid A detachment of 
none guards, at the head of which was 
Dusmeml, Chef dJbscadion, made 
sescral charges in the square. This 
Officer ffkd two horses killed under 
him, and General Giouchy had a 
horse woundt d 

** While this was going forward, the 
insurgents made for the Arsenal, to 
get possession of eight and twenty 
pieces of cannon, and to arm them- 
selves with 10,000 muskets which me re 
thcie at hand , but General Defranc, 
who, with hi^ brigade, was quartered 
in the ( oment (t san Bernardino, 
advanced wqh his regiment by forced 
man lies, so that th£ insurgents had 
s< a i cc time to hie some cannon shat 
Ail who were found in the Arsenal 
weie put to death, and thehre arms 
which they had began to take fiona 
-the chesty, were again locked up. 

** A gleat number ot pcasauU from 
the neighboring villages weie sum- 
moned into the ut> before the graud 
attempt, but when they ^aw how spee- 
dily tht insurrection was put dowu, 
they endeavouied to escape to the 
country, but thev were watched by 
the casahv, at the ditkicnt outlets of 
t he city, ami all taken with anus in 
then hands were shot. 

“ I he Irene h garrison of Madrid 
were alone engaged in this affair, con- 
sisting of two battalions of fusileeis of 
the* guaid, commanded by Colonel 
Tncdwichs, a picquet ot miauti v, and 
five o! six hundred cavalry. When 
the cannon was heaid, and the alarm 
was given in the five camp*>, the divi- 
sions were formed, and advanced witja 
“rapid march towards Madrid; when 
they armed, order was already le- 
stored , the garrison of MadruLcoin* 
posed of 3000 m<?n, was quite sufjfcient 
to bring the insurgents back to their 
senses. Our loss is reckoned at £& 
kilted, andiu:tw£ea4a *&&&[>' *aoad- 
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*d That of the insurgents amounts to tions — u A few df my soidiefs may he 
foma thousands of the lowest orders, murdered, but fkt subjugation of Spam 
“ The Junta, or Government Couu- shall be th# consequence. I see,” said 
ci!, immediately gave orders for dis- he, “ with pain, that some persons at 
arming the whole city; all good citi- Madrid have disseminated certain let* 
zetis rejoice at this regulation, and ters of the captain general of Catalo- 
view with pleasure the punishment of nia, and have done every thing to ex* 
those insurgent*., who, had it not been cite disturbances among the people/* 
for the presence of the French, would, Thesq mvsterious expressions then 
jbjr overturning the throne of the late folloiv: “ Your Highness perfectly 
king of Spain, have annihilated the comprehend# my meaning. You per* 
kingdom, and have plunged this brave ceive that I have touched slightly 
nation into a stale of long decay. upon many points which it would not 
“ When the Emperor here received be proper to cnlai go upon/* 
information c/f what had fallen out at In a letter, written by Charles IV. 
Madrid, he immediately went to King to his son the Prince of Asturias, 
Charles, who was just itetuhied from dated Bayonne, May ‘id, he com; lains, 
the Etnpt ess, with whom be had been that after he had put him under an 
partaking of a dejeune. * Ah l* ex- arrest, the king’s minister weieslan- 
claimed the old king, upon bearing a dered to the empetor of the French, 
relation of the events, * 1 have foie- who thinking lie perceived Spain 
seen this misfortune. Those guilty wished to depart from her alliance, 
men, who, in order to accomplish seeing disorder even in theroval fa- 
ther object, have set on the people, milv, occupied the Spanish states with 
hoped to he able to manage th»*m ; his troops which gave the king no 
but they have fallen into the pit they particular uneasiness, while they re- 
tllemselvt # hai e dug/ mmned on the other side of the Ebro. 

“ The king imtantlv 0 resolved to He upbraids the Prince with not wait- 
appoint the Grand Duke of Berg, ing till the u^ual course of nature had 
Lieutenant-General of the kingdom, raided him to the thrm»«,aud observed, 
and has accordingly sent patents to the 4< that his conduct towaids him, and 
Junta, and to the Councils of ( astile his intercepted letters, had erected a 
and of War. 11c has recalled Don brazen wall between the Prince and 


Antonio, whom he had pla<;gd at the 
head of the Junta, as having neither 
sufficient steadiness nor enough of 
experience tor such difficult circum- 
stances. 

44 The king afterward# called to him 
the Prince oi* Asturias, and giving'hiiu 
the letter of the Grand Duke of Berg 
to read, containing a detail of these 
events, said to him* 4 Sec then, what 
has been in part brought about by the 
counsel which wicked men have given 
ybn* by flattering the prejudices of 
the people, and by forgetting the sa- 
cred respect which \s due to a throne 
and lawful authority. Popular com- 
motions are like ftti, easily excited ; 
but longer experience, another arni 
than vour*, is necessary. to quencli 
them/' 

- It v is remarkable, that in a letter 
from his Majesty* the Emperor to the 

Princ^of Afcturias about a fortnight 
before thist insurrection took place, he 
observes, relative to? something which 
had probably been suggested respect- 
ing pofhUar commotions and insurrec - 


the throne of Spain, aiu) that his ab- 
dication was a tousoqueuce of com- 
pulsion/ 4 

The following is a letter from the 
Prince of Asturias to the Infante Don 
Antonio at Madrid: — 

14 I have this day sent a U tter to my 
dearly beloved Fatfiei conceived in 
the-e terms: 

“ Honoured Father and Lord, 

“ In order to give you a proof 
of mv love and obedience, and in ful- 
filment of your desire, I icsign my 
ciown in favour of your Majesty, 
wishing you may enjoy it iqany \ ears. 
I throw myself at the feet of youy 
Hoyal Majesty, the humblest of your 
sons, &c. “Ferdinand.” 

“ Dope at Bayonne, in the Imperial 
Pqlaect, called the Government, 
Mays, lapa/* 

In a Proclamation issued by the 
Grand Duke of Berg dated Madrid, 
May C>, in referring "to the 2d, wbep 
the soldiers were coni polled to draw 
their sw^cU to repel force |>y force* 
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he e\hor^tnc innabraait*; to remove two miles from the shore, about 94. w. 
all anxiety fiom tbeii mii^ds; to re- upon hauling; in his net, found aedm- 
turn to their occupations; to sec in mon sea smnee entangled iu it 1ft* 
the soldiers of the Gieat Napoleon, s» ucd the snake In the back to disen- 
only friendly troops ami faithful allies, gage it fiom his net, eonccivih^ it 
lie concludes with assuring tpem* peifectly haimless, whei* it instantly 
•* that the inhabitants of all classes, of bit him on the point of the middle 
all ranks, may, as usual, wear r t heir finger of the right hand; he threw the 
cloaks ; they ''hall no longer be de- snake into the sea, and thought no 
tained or disturbed.” tiling of the bite. He came on shore 

The King and Queen of ‘spain, the about an hour afterwards, when he 
Queen of Ltruria, the Infante Don complained of a slight pain iu the* 
Francisco, and the Prince of. Peace affected finger, and which extended 
were expected at the palace of F on- along the inside of the right arm. lie 
taiuhlcau on the 20th of this mouth, walked home, about half a mile from 
The Piinrc of Astunas vuis to be sent the beach,* but towards the latter'fiart 
to the estate of Valency, near the of the journey, complained of giddi* 
Rhino, which belongs to the Duke of ness and a weakness in his loins and 
Berg, the grand elector. In addition lower extremities, and was obliged to 
to the dignity conferred ou the* (Rand he supported by his comrades thejed 
Duke of Berg by the King of Spain, of the way. 

by bis letteis patent, dated fiom “ Soon after he reached home, his 
Bayonne, the Junta of the Govern- friends procured a native Doctor of 

n lent at Madrid, in consideration of his own cast to administer to him; 

the diilicult and extraoi dinar) situa- but even then, neither the person who 
tion of affairs conferred on his High- was bitten, or any of those around 
ness, the office of President of the him, possessed the most remote idea 
Junta. of danger, or in fact that any serious 

east indies. consequence was likely to result fiom 

Sut S/hi/lC. the bite. 

Sir — The accompanying communi- “ About 3 />. «*. he complained of 

cation, from my hiend, l>i. Meek, I very great pain in the wounded finger, 
request you vull publish a.> soon as and all ulopg the right arm; shortly 
convenient. It is of importance, as after this^the upper and lower extfe- 
aftbrdtng a testimony against the gene- mities wci c seized with violent spasms, 
rally received, but erroneous opinion, accompanied with giddi ness, nausea, 
of the innocence of water snakes, and vomiting, and a dimness of sight, 
may serve as a useful caution to those Towards night all the symptoms in- 
who may have entei tained a belief of creasVd, attended with great rest* i 
their being harmless. A dog wa* some less ness and excruciating pain in the 
years ago bitten near Goa by a sea right hand and arm. About two 
snake, and the bite pioved mortal. o’clock iu the following morning, be 
Your obedient ser vant, became comatose, and was, occasionally 

Bombay. • G. Sun. seized with convulsions, until he died, 

“ Dear Keir, which was about 24 hours from tbe 

“ A melancholy proof against the time he had been bitten. About tl 
too prevalent But ’mistaken idea of the a. m. of the 25 th, his friends called 
harmless nature of the common sea upon me for assistance, when 1 imme- 
snake, has been clearly evinced in the dintely accompanied them, but much 
following fatal occurrence, winch took too late, for tnc unfortunate man ap* 
place in this vicinity a few days ago, peered to have been dead some time, 
and which 1 deem it expedient to * 4 The native Doctor who attended, 
communicate to vou, with t la? view appeared to have done little else than 
that it may be rendered public, should besmear the body wifb oil and wood 
you consider it of sufficient import- ashes, find apply the warm blood'of&a 
ancr. Darly in the morning of the young fow) to the affected fiflger/* 0a., 
2Uh ult. a stout young man, about <H inspection, tbeie appeared npoifi We 
years of age, a muctfaa , or fisherman, paint of the middle finger of the right 
belonging to X^oodi an gurry, u small hand, a mark just ,suHikdentf to 
village in the neigh hour hoc#, about tlut he had been bitten* but no swei- 
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lihg about the finder, band, or arm, 
nor were the axillary glands of the 
right arm at all enlarged. There ap- 
peared a much greater degree of rigi- 
dity about the body, for so recent a 
corse, than I ever recollected to have 
seen, but no diseased enlargement of 
the. body. tipon examining the people 
who were in the boat with the unfor- 
tunate sufferer, they a)! declared hav- 
ing seen the snake, and that it appeared 
to them to be exactly of the same kind 
as th'-v are accustomed to see numbers 
of daily, when employed fishing, hut 
never, until the present, has an in- 
stance been known among'st them of 
artv 1 serious consequence following 
from the bite of these snakes. 

44 %'wctvep. m . of the $0M.— -Just as 
I finished the above account, another 
case was brought on shore from one of 
the boats to my house. The m/ni had 
been similarly employed, and was bit- 
ten on the back of the fore finger of 
the right hand, ahout one hour before 
ne was brought to me; the wound was 
very distinct, but as yet unattended 
with material pain. Knowing the fate 
of his friend a few days before from a 
similar accident, lie laboured under 
great agitation and alarm. I placed a 
tight ligature upon the arm, scarified 
freely the wounded part, and rubbed 
it stnartly for some time wivh a strong 
solution of lunar caustic, administer- 
ing liberally the spirit ammonia inter* 
Hally. He suffered very severe pain 
in the affeefed hand, from two o’clock 
until about six, but towards night this 
ait! moderated, and the medicine he 
ad taken threw him into a most pro- 
mise perspiration; about 10 o’clock 
that night, as there appeared no symp- 
tom indicative of the uoison having 
entered the system, i left off the medi- 
cine* and found him next morning 
quite well, though weak ; from which 
circumstance 1 feel father disposed to 
believe* that in this ease the remedy I 
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had recoursq^co, combine^ with his 
own feaj^ V$is perhaps mo e the cause 
of his suffering than the effect of any 
deleterious matter deposited in the 
wo^iud. The snake was described to 
• be kf the same kind with the former* 
blit piuch smaller. 

i Your’s sincerely, 

“ s/Meek* 
u CalicuU 7tk July, 1807. 

swkoeK. 

1 1 is Swedish Majesty, although so 
much occupied in the external affairs 
of his kingdom, appeals to have pro- 
fited of the ideas and suggestions of 
Mr. Oddy, by commencing one of the 
grandest internal improvements that 
any country has displayed in the pre- 
sent times, namely, to connect the 
North of the Baltic Seas together, 
through the heart of Sweden. Three 
survevs have been made; a fourth 
and last is at this moment going for- 
ward, and nearly completed, pur- 
suant to an ordinance lately issued by 
the king, as appeals by the Stock- 
holm Gazett*. 

This canal will commence at Soder- 
koping in the Baltic Sea, pass alone 
to the lakes Roxen, the Wcttern, ana 
the Wiken into the Wcnern lake, 
from whence the navigation is already 
complete down to Gottenburgh, by 
means of the wonderful canal and 
sluices of Trollhatte ; this communi- 
cation from one sea to the other will 
be made large enough for vessels 
usually navigating the Baltic Sea to 
pass; and what is found to be much 
in favour of the speedy execution of 
the project is, that of the whole line 
from Gottenburgh across to the Baltic, 
in consequence of the works some 
years ago effected, and the newlv dis- 
covered natural navigable advantages, 
there remains not 50 English miles to 
effect the complete communication pf 
these two seas through Sweden. 
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Cambridgeshire. dwelling-houses, with barns and out- 

, the 10th of May, about ten buildings belonging. Part only of the 

%J| o’clock ift ,4he morning, ,a ter- property was insured. It was occa- 
jrible fire broke out at Aklrey, in the sioued bv a farmer’s son incautiously 
Baddhmhain, in the isle' of firing At a hawk, who was carrying off 
tUy^wlHch r$§e4 with great fury for some gouitry, when part of the wad* 
, •evYral hoorii and. destroyed nine ding fell upon the thatch of a barm 
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Died.} \n St. Oi I i n the 96 th 
year of hyVuge, W i 1 : i d.— - 
Xmoiig the manv eccentric of 

his youth, he otice undertook to -de- 
scend upon <\ rope from the sfcJpie 
of St. (files’s church to the Rjnver 
Ranks adjoining, and accomplished it 
unhurt, f n J 739 he was wi 1 h A d-Jni ral 
Vernon at the taking of Porto Belio 
and Carthagena. In 17 42 he was de- 
prived of his eve-sight bv lightning 
upon the African coast, and after that 
became famous for dressing sheep’s 
feet, which proved a very profitable 
trade to bun, and enabled him to pro- 
cure his quantum of ale, of which he 
consumed no small quantity. At 
cards and boiling- matches f'loyd was 
generally one of the foremost, and 
frequently betted very freely. He 
enjo\ cd, in genei al, a very good 
state of health, ami within this last 
£0 years has been seen to run round 
the lcet of a lau*,e stool turned topsy- 
turvy, with his boots on. About 26 
years ngo he vat at a bowling-match 
on (1 ilesgaJe moor, when a violent 
altercation aiosc about the position of 
the bowls which had neaily ended in 
blows, when Cloyd, starting from the 
ciowd, cried out, “ Lead me to the 
plate where the bowls are.” On his 
anival theie, after gt oping awhile fojr 
the bowls, he exclaimed, 44 Any body 
mav see that bowl is first.” This 
cioated a loud laugh, and put all the 
parties in good humour again. About 
18 years ago he received one of 
lletherington's benefactions of ten 
pounds a year to blind men, upon 
which he sub 3 j\ted till his decease 

HA MI' SHI UK, 

Died.} Sir John Carter, aged 67 * 
alderman of Portsmouth, for which 
place he had at sundry times served the 
office of ma\or, with the greatest 
credit to himself and satisfaction' to 
the public, lie also many years a 
magistrate, and once sheriff, for the 
county. Perhaps there never was a 
gentleman more uuivcM’saHy known 
and respected* or his loss more lu- 
^mented. As a magistrate, he Was hu- 
mane, impartial, and moderate ; iu 
domestic life an affectionate land in- 
dulgent husband ami father, and a 
kind master 5 to his tenants he was 
more like a father than a landlord; 
and, indeed, every one of them, vastly 
U*lvsa*AL Mao. Vot. IX. 


numerous as they are, testified* tlie 
sense they entertained of hh goodness, 
bv shutting un their homes imh^same 
inanm r as had been their natUfil 
f it her they had lost. He may 3>e tfnfy 
ended a peace-maker, and 44 biesutriH 
are such.” lli$ athible and Conciliat- 
ing manners made him easy of access 
to all i lasses ; and such w4« the high 
esteem in \vhi< b hi* integrity inmi held, 
and tht* hold winch his amiable cha- 
racter had taken of the affections of 
persons in the humble walks of lifp* 
that, in ail their feuds and angry 
differences, he was appealed to as 
arbiter: his decision appealed. them, 
arid fro fti ft they sought no appeal. 
An age scarcely produces a character 
more honourable or useful to society. 
All who knew him respected hiip. 

KEtrr. * 

A most alarming fire broke out yes- 
terday afternoon in the warehouse of 
Fectorand Co. Dover, adjoin in e; the 
ordnance stoi chouses and* buildjttgi, 
through the carelessness of some pebr 
pie employed in coopering some casks 
of turpentine* throwing the snuff ofa 
lighted candle on the floor, which 
caught some oakum that had been 
wetted with turpentine; it was pre- 
vented blazing for some time by about 
120 bags of wool in a loft overwhelm 
the fire commenced ; but the ffam^s 
having atiength reached many casks 
of turpentine, it hurst forth with ‘h 
fury nothing could racist. The whole 
range of storehouses of Messrs, tec- 
tor, which fronted the York -house are 
entirely destroyed, with a very large 
quantity of prize goods taken fromJbe 
Danish Ships; the Ordnance store- 
house at the back of the storekeeper*# 
hou«e is also entirely consumed, and 
many of t hr adjoining buftdjngs tpa* 
terially damaged. The fire was 
su cb a height at one time as to threaten 
the total destruction of the who}* 
square called the Building^ bty P 
thank Heaven! there was Rule of fco 
wi^id, and provident ialty the water 
had been kept up fn the bason, or 
else the whole inevitably have 
been consumed. * A Greek ihip, which 
lay dry at theQuayV opposite the 
storehouses, was - Several times 4b Arp 
in her hull and mum, form* 
exertions of an ent^prising seaman, 
who in the shrouds directed aft 
pipe with great cfliet, • wsWi l&ve 

-4 a 
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been destroyed* The principal op- get her had lyja^n drawn through a 
prehension arose from some of the wedding-rm£of the ordiiairy size. 

ining buildings being depositories ^ ^omcusetshimse. 

, for Mr. Congreve's rockets, powder, ptai.] At Taunton, March 30, af* 

» and other combustibles; andalthough tef a verv si ort illness, siureielv la* 
*th« greatest exertions were made in minted bvbh neighbours, f lends and 
removing, them into a vessel ip the family, the I(p\. N. I). 
harbour, the flames were so rapid that brdtherofMr.il.!>. ^monds hook- 
<the whqle^ould not begot out, con- sellir, in Paternostei iow. Thi^wor- 
sequenily several alarming explosions thy man wasiiom at Latu»town, in the 
took place, the last of which was by year 1740 , and attached himself early 
far the greatest, and carried away the in life to a small congregation of Bap- 
rooffi, rafters ■and materials of the tists in that neighborhood, and by 
.buildings, and caused such an alarm it was encouraged to undeiUkc the 
of what might follow, as to prevent work of the ministry amongst pro- 
the people approac lung to render as- testant disscntcis. Fiotn thence he 
distance; happily, boweVer, no far- was recommended, about the year 
t 4her explosion took place, and be- 17ft), to the patronage of the Rev. 
tween eight and nine the fue was got H. and <\ Evans, father and son, who 
Under, but is not all out vet. at tlut time presided over the Baptist 

: There was* genci al terror that the Academy in Bristol. After remaining 
v fire would communicate to the maga- in that situation as long as it was 
*Lne— -many of the houves were in thought proper, he accepted an imi- 
, consequence entirely deserted, and tation, with the full concurrence of 
puiftbers of womeu and child icn hur- his tutors, to settle with a society of 
ri?4 into the country-— a great many Drksentcnsat Bovy Tracy, in Devon - 
^indeed went to Folkstone for the shire, where he remained some years, 

, l»ght. dhehaiging with upiightness and 

The property destroyed is immense credit to his rhaiacler the duties of 
—it is said to exceed 30,00(>1. but it the pastoral oflice. It was in this 
Uaiumt be estimated accurately. situation that he formed a matrimo- 

« Leicestershire. nial alliance with Mist Cusp, the 

A short time since, as Mr. Thomas respectable and accomplished daugh- 
. Varnain, of Ritewortb, was enjoying f ter ot Mr. Ciisp, a citi/ui of London, 
.the sports of theficid with the hounds still, l doubt not, well lemembeicd by 
Of Mr. Ashton Smith, his horse threw the survivors* of his numerous ac- 
^Jmn, and he w^s unfortunately killed quaintance in the metropolis and its 
t ©n the spot. vicinity. 

# A meeting of the agriculturists re- This lady and sister had then esta- 
,|iding within this county, hat been Wished, at Bovy, a seminary for the 
+f rccently held in the borough of Lei- education of young ladies, and con- 
^ster,, for the pur; osc of presenting duqted it whilst they remained in that 
f jk pejitiop to parliament against the place, much to their own honour and 
, pfohibifiptt or the use of grain in the benefit of their pupils. This se- 
tfie distilleries. A vigorous opppsi- mi nary, sonic yeais since, was re- 
gion was supported by the friends of moved to Taunton, in order to be in a 
John Mansfield, pQ. against the pe- more central situation, and has been 
tition being earned into effect; and conducted by the same ladies and 
cm a division takiMPlace* the friends p roper -> assistants with increasing pa- 
,01 Edwin Andrew Burnaby* esq. the trpnage and reputation to this day”, 
.advocate for the .petiiion, carried a to which no doubt their worth entitles 
majority of seven persons only. * them. 

nqb^OLK. , The subject of this memoir, in con- 

A surprising plr^ofpf the degree of sequence of a failuie of voice, was 
perfection to wlupfi fke manufacture for several years past obliged to relin- 
county fs btougnt^wlis afforded quisfi preaching altogether. But his 
Jaatweqk* by a travelling benevolence and attention to his 

for a.bouse In Norwich’ exhibiting a friends and nuraeious acquaintance, 
worsted &iocJdU£s* ofajexfiire fjpe simplicity and jnnoccnce of his 
to lefcmw Iy & w*t the pair to- manners, together With the liberality 
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of his segments, sf&?*re pictv, and 
consistent 4nf his hfo 'W^dtied him 
beloved afla respond by ^ai^vho 
knew his woith, am* put a vain A on 
'Virtue. For, tbougl hewa^ ohliJfd, 
as all cad \ stated,, to diop the public 
functions of the Oust tan minister, 
yet be ever leMnccl be dign py of 
that <ln.ia<lei n violate, bv strictly 
avoid lot* all deviations f»om it, and 
by usisiiugr tven temptation to con- 
form with tlie solicitations of the 
woi Id in ail} ] in 'tut 01 amusement, 
which be toner iv (J to be limiuous to 
the el m ot religion, inconsistent 
with the rlijucttr of an evangelist, 
and (be 'sin .< nv ofa ^ootl < omcicncc. 
lie j uMi h* d, lor the use of Sunday 
Sclux Is, Two "•emions an a hopeful 
Youth taUini* short of Heaven; also, 
a pm pi let entitled * Discussion of 
tin Jhitiine of Philosophical Ne- 
ces », 

Taunton* A ( ril 1, 1H08. J, D. 

At Bath, Ad.niial Brown, aged-57. 

surf oi k. 

On tlie 20tli of Md), about nine 
o’clock in the evening, a fire bioke 
out in ihe nuiserv of (he infant soil of 
George Jeimnghain* e>q. ».t Ilaugh- 
Jcy Puk. The child was happily 
rescued from the (lames, whu h con- 
sumed the bed and cradle, and maily 
penetrated 4 he Moor of the room be- 
itue they could be extinguished. Too 
much pi disc cannot he given to the 
inhabitants of the noighboui ing til- 
lages, who, with the utmost prompti- 
tude tepaired to the house to offer 
assistance. The engines, accompa- 
nied by more than 200 of the inhabit- 
ants and military of Stowmarket, ar- 
rived at Tott-hill within a short time 
after tbeaiaun w&s given. 

Died. 1 In London, where he went 
for medical advice, in the 67th year 
of his age, very deeply and deservedly 
lamented, Hurst Wharton Barwick, 
esq. of B« r v- The above gentleman 
served the office of alderman ib the 
years 1796 and 180.% and by whose 
death the borough has lori f a most 
able and active magistrate, life bad 
for many years employed his time in 
adjusting the affairs of his deceased 
friends, which duties he discharged 
with no less ability thqn honour, tie 
retained a strong mind to the last ito- 
jneatl of his life; and In reUgkms as 


well as moral duties, be *#Ut strict* 
conscientious, and exemplary. 

At Hembiy, on the 4th of Majr f 
Mr. Thomas Blomfield, farmer^* 
character worthy of bemg recOrdedf 
in the annals of bis country. Thought 
he shone not as a warrim*or a states* 
man, he was eminently distinguished 
for those valuable qualities which eh-* 
deared "bun to man— ‘inflexible, up- 
tight conduct, and extreme goodness 
of beat f. He was ever alive to assist 
the distresses of suffering htmtanifty* 
and his tenement was the rendezvous 
of all who stood in need of advice or 
assistance^ and, if it is true be never 
stepped forward to wield the swfcrd to 
the destruction of hie fellow* beings, 
it is also true, that for 50 years tie 
wielded the sevthe and the sickle In 
assisting to relieve their wants. Hi* 
acquirements in agricultural numffl 
weie immense, and in the harvest^ 
field he had no equal; for it Was hit 
constant boast (ill within these few 
years, that none he had ever met with 
could oveitakc him, in a day*$ ‘Work. 
It is not to* be undeistood* that he 
possessed an extensive farm ; no, he 
was a labouring farmer , and his in- 
dustry was seldom equalled; for he 
not only lahouied the six days inces- 
santly, ’but the seventh also’ was bf 
him completely occupied, he Veto# 
clerk ana sexton to three distii^ol 
parishes. His universal good hu- 
mour rendered bin* a welcome guest 
at all convivial meetings in hi$ 
neighbourhood ; for he would sing a 
song or tell a story with heartfelt glebv 
The writer of this has more than once 
participated in tlie pleasure t ef hi# 
company in his jovial moments* a ml 
can truly say they were the happiest 
he ever experienced. W. A. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Died.] At Birmingham, Mr. John 
Collins, the facetious apthor of the 
Evening Brits!*. He was the most 
successful of (ill George Alexander 
Stevens’s followers, as an original and \ 
humorous lecturer; bv which «*qr- ' 
tions of his mental powers he happily 
acquired a competency that made the 
downhill of his own life smooth ana 
comfortable. Mr. CV has till very 
lately occasionally published a variety 
of huthotous aha eccentric poetical 
effusions in one el the f ftminghem 
papers* 
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.■ •*;, KATHI ABROAD. 

In the Taguy, Captain Shipley, 
eoffimander of the Nymphe fiigatc. 
Captain Shipley was about 26 years 
of age, and being of an enterprising 
spirit, was employed witl) eight boats 
manned and, armed from the Nymphe 
fttia Blossom frigates, to proceed up 
tbeTaguSr ifnder cover of the night, 
in order to attack a large Portu- 
guese brig# mounting yo guns, which 
$fty mooreefnear Belem Castle. It ap- 
pears they approached 'the vessel un- 
yerceived, out found all access to 
boarding prevented by a very strong 
netting, which Captain Shipley was 
the act of citing away^ when he 
w?as fcjbot.bytt rausket* and feil dead 
the* water. A ndcUbipnian and 
several seamen being also killed and 
founded; by the fire of musquetrv, 
Vbich is supposed to have proceeded 
Wom Frencb troops on board, the en- 
terprise was abandoned, and the boats 
gpt bank without exciting any con- 
siderable alarm on shore. Captain 
Shipley, it is said, as a matter of pre- 
caution, (should lie hav{£ been made 
prisoner), had taken his commission 
and a considerable sum of money with 

Near Mcmel, Viscount Royston, 
eldest son of I.o t d Hardwicke. Vis- 
ftpftftfc ft, left England some time 
fpftce for the continent, an dr was on 
&J& return, on the ?th of last month, 

f tbe ship Agatha, of Ltibeck, when 
if -vessel was wrecked in a storm, not 
r from Mcmel and Lis lordship # Was 
unfortunately drowned. There* is 
something pcculiajdy remarkable in 
ihefatt of Lord Houston and his com- 
panions, , This noble Lord has not 
fceeo abpVe two years from this coun- 
try* a ftd hot- one of those by whom' 
he was accompanied on his departure 
has survived his fat% His tutor, pri- 
nftte sectary, and steward, all die<‘ 
ft natural death aomft time sineeq an- 
jattewdist»fa» 7 t«>®atb«r with the 
ftftm paiftofls of his tour, stmk yvUb 
hm into ft watery irate. His lord- 
•hip had twice, sifcfe be fttent to the* 

r tinent, ^fcapetljbetog drowned. 

th^conn*: of 'm* H** winter be 
went down in a *h?4gc, and was m- 
tmd by * took Idm 

ftut of the juft by.tbfhfttr ftf the J*a4 
W*. bwMbomety 


rewarded by L&j<I H ard wicljp. Lord 
Royston was fthtinguishwf for great 
aniiahiliP/m disposition v aftd activity 
of nj^iid. Jle wanted but a fe\V weeks 
of attaining his 24th year. A private 
lcttAr from Memel, dated Apiil p, 
savsXLoid Royston, and other passen- 
gers Vin the Agatha, hud engaged 
that vessel under Captain Koop, at 
Liebau, to c-arfv them over to Sweden. 
They ret sail pn Sunday the 3d iust. 
and reached Bornholm without any 
accident. The ice, and a violent 
north-west wind, having obliged them 
to retain, the Captain unacquainted 
with the hat hour of Mcmel, was 
stranded about six in the morning of 
the 7th insr. upon what is called the 
: : iu!' r iu.cken. The violence cf the 
wind, and the height of the waves, 
made it extremely difficult to ap- 
proach the ship with < lie I i A- beat; 
hut with grea* c«:erljoir the boat was 
brought jo near the thin, that the 
Captain, three tailors, and a servant, 
succeeded in sp.ingin/ trrru the bow- 
sprit into tic 1 boat, and vtcie saved. 
No otlici | *Thon.s could be rescued 
during the whole of rhat dav. On the 
8th, four ;.«!■: or.\eis and two childien 
were sav’d. Tlnne were on board 
nineteen passengers, of whom three 
were cbihhen and six servants; and 
there were nine belonging to the 
vessel. The following were washed 
over-boaid and di owned* Lord Roy- 
ston apd two servants; Colonel Pol- 
len and one servant ; D. T. BaUav, 

from St. Petersburg!) ; Keeney, 

from Riga; Becker, from Iiam- 

bij;gb;aud one servant, one mine, and 
five of the ship's crew; Mr. i'oeke, 
of Hamburgh, and one servant maid, 
died on board the ves>t*l duiing the 
night$*of the 7th and 8th. Of those 
who were brought on board, and who 
likewise died, one sailor and the 
youngest child of Mrs. Barris. The 
’Others who were rescued, and are still 
living, are the lady of Colonel Pollen, - 
Mr. HpRcday, from Petersburg!!, Mrs. 
Barris* with two children, and M, 
Pereirft, who had been sept by the 
lPortugu&fce p Charge des Affaires from 
Petersburg^ to Portugal; but the ex-, 
traord inary exertions he had made to 
save his companions, occasioned his, 
death the day after. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES, 

k , Ap R ifi>^, to May 20, l$08, inclusive, * 

[Extracted from the London OazetlP% — The Solicitor*' Nnmee arit between Parenthtstsfi 

A NDERSON J. I>ean-strcct s pmno- Dawson E. Hinckley, hosier, (Ware, 
forte-maker, (Ada ins, Old %Te#rv). OiayVlnu, 

a T> . .. i.'— r .j. 


Arractt T. Ra'mow, cotton - spanner, 
(Townsend, Static - Inn). Astwidk, JB. 
Flockton, (Evans, ThavioV Inn). *A‘vey 
J. Fleet, Lincoln, victualStr, (Wilson, Gre- 
ville- street). 

Baily M. Lower Janies street, fancy 
trimmtn'g-maker, (Naylor, Grea: Newport- 
street). Byrne .) Liverpool, wine a. id 
spirit merchant, (Wiurils John street). 
Bakt;i C. Savilb*- place; Lambeth, Hour 
fsuAo", (Alcock and Co. Yoik-stieet, Seuth- 


LdWards F. Liverpool, botcher, (Blafejtft 
stock, Saint MildredVCourt), Fat on I). 


F orsha w It. Burscough, shopkeeper 
(Bhck slack, St. MildrcdVcowrt). Far* 
bridge R Taragon-pUce, tintber- merchant 
(. s I k- fBeld, Urea t Frescot -.street). • 

Grcsswell R. Stamford, inn- keeper, 
(Thompson, Stamford). Green W\,JLlvej> 


r, burn, dottier,- (Clarke and Co. ChincerjpV 
f. Ians). Hogg W. Ch towel 1 -street, fiitr* 1 


wark). B.Mttie, J. Longtowo, Cumber- pool, cutler, (Rowlinson, Church-yard,* 
land, merchant, (Atkmson, Chancery- Court). Girdler J. Lambeth-mad, swayd* 
lane) Byrne, J .and K. Lcwin, Liverpool, cud -r, (Rogers Manchester- building^ 
beet merchants, (Uirt«L Liverpool ). tteale, Westminster) • Gregory J. WakefieSfy 
L. and T. A . 15a rnghull-^tieei, warehouse- maltster, (Lambert, Hatton Garden) ’ f 
merh (Hunt, Sin my street). Bradley, J. Holmes D. Piccadilly, warehousanSShij’ 
Leeds, dealer, (Fyk ’S ami Co New Inn). (BlcasdaL* and Co New-lnn). Hfceley fX 
Burtenwootl, S. Heal -street, Mile Lwl; Birmingham, tailor, (Bieasdale and Ckfaf 
dealer, (Davies Lothbmv) Bryan, R. New-lnn). Henriques J. K ow-s^uf^if 
Greek - street, tallow - chandler, fSwee’, merchant, (Hughes, CliffbrdVInn)., 
KingVBenrh-Walk*). ‘ Buxton, T. I ar.g- ley C. Foster-lane, wholofial^ gfayej/ 
field, liquor - merchant, (Wiglesuorth, (Becke, Bream'* Buildings). Holiuud ’4/, 
GrayVlnn-square). Bishop, T Birnuirg- Newnan-strec^ coal merchant, (TixnbreUij 
ham, plu*cr, i i Fgeiton, Gr<ty Vlnn). Barrs, St. Mart in’s- street). Hamer. J. BUekw; 
W Jon. Birmingham, edgMool maker, K " r " 

(Constable, Synvmd’s - Inn). Bell W. 

Bristol, hn«n-drapei, (Wlutcovnbe and rnaoi, ^ w imams, /\usun-r riars;. 

Co. SerjeantVlnn). Bell J. Trowbiidgc, J. and W, Kenyon L. and Ktansfield AT 
clothier, (William*, Red - Lion - square) Seateliffe, calico-printers, (Wordswbffl^ 
Bmford T Kent Road, soap-manufacturer, and Co. $fttple-lan). HillG.TottenhAhiJk 
(SyddalJ, Alder-gate-street). Buselcy H. court-road, cabinet-maker, (Tourle and Co* ' 
E. Btackley, money-scrivener, (JfliJditch, Doughty-stieet). , * 0 

High Holboin) Brown J Berwick upon- Jones J. 'Uld Grttvcl-lanc, Wappingj^' 
Tweed, corn- mere! ant. ' Burn, < )Id Jewry). (Barber and Co. Old Broad street). Jack* r 
Courtney J. MoithyrTydvil, Glamorgan, son J. Topsham, Devon, limeJuitner, 
inn-keeper, (Jenkins, New Inn). Clurton (Williams apd Co. Lincoln’ Vlnn), Jacobs* 
O. Tool ey-st rent, coin-merchant, (Broad, M. Fortsea, slopseller, (Isaacs, 

Union-Slo e*) Clarke J Dorset street, street, Mlnorifcs). . , „ 

jp j waller, (May hew, SymoudVlnn). Choy- f Kepdall R. H« Little Carter-lane, Dpfr* ^ 
ney J Ox fold- street, linen draper, (Birkict, tor’s Corn mobs, sugar- refiner, (Pearce 
Uond-cmutL Chapman S.* Wool pit,’ •shop- Co. SwiihinVlano) v -- 

kecpui, (hgertou, Gray Vlnn). - Crakan- M‘ Larh Ian A. and GaU J. otherwise Galt 

tliotp H. Livi rpool, corn - nieich.-ut^,. J. B. Great St. Helen’ts, (Sw^iin and Co?' 

( W indie, Johji-btreutJft CJongh T. Bram- Gld Jew^y). Lister P- Slafer-J u^r, Yorkj 
ley, Leeds, clothier, (Lambert, Batioa dteton-%pumer, ; (Milne and €». Temple^ f 
Garden). Coles J Stepney, tailor, (Tan- Lister T* HqwoaiUU, Halifax, Lister W\ - 
doicoin and Co. Bush-lane). Casson C. Morton, Bindley, -and I^ongbottom J. ^ 
Halifax, meichani, ( Couhhuirst, Bedford-' Sift*etStl,"Kedwick, Yorkshire, cotiou-spiiv , 
row). Craven E. Claytdri-le- Woods^Lan* ners, "(Eftley and Cp. FurniyalVIpn). 
caster, cotton and muslin ihartufacturer, J <azant$ X. Brown’s Buddings, LondotJ^.^ 
f Chesshire and Co Manchester). Chappie slofwdter, (Laac», 8 ft4it^e-qqUrt, Aldga^a)/ v 
J. GmceValley, hosier, (Smith and Co. Mosely , J. late of Godte,' hot, how of ^ 

Chapter-house) . Swudleet,' potato©- merchan t , (Bourdili^a ^ 

Dixon T. Birmingliam, money scrivener, raiid Co. Little Friday -»t?e5et). IWllIl t '* 
( Alexander, ' Bedford - row ) . Deacon H. T. Southwark,. crikT-ttidrenkn^ ^ 

Tokenhouse-yard, stock broker, (Hackett, ( i 

Chancery -lane). Davies C. Str' John- J. Grafton street, St. Fattcnts, gr$S%r,(Wi'D 
sifeet* dai^etuer, (Harvey, Curator street)/ U^per J ohn street, Fitzroy* square), 
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Mills R., A. and Having jl p late of Sher- factor, (Kear$ey r Xlshopsgate \' Within), 
taM»- street, Golden - square, japabners, Rutter R. Rl^bttrn, currier, ifEl I is, Our- 
(Howell, Sion Col bgo-Gardens). Middle-, siior-jfctf**). # Restorick Wrf ok’s-Mili, 
toatN.lVg >ny r inn-keeper, (Palmer and Colyfcn, miller, (Abbott, Old Broad* 
Co Copthall-c^urt ia^n W. Hcartiey* street). Rumbold li Burr-streer, roer* 
£lacc, Ke*,t read, brand y*mercbw£ (Kip- chant (BourdiUon and Co. LiUle Friday* 
poo* Bermondsey- street, Southwark). street 

Le Norman P aud Doniapt Mary Henry, Stilts J. Air-street, carpenter, (Ric'amt 
otherwise Dofnant M. H. Kent-road, soap- Co. DhfouxV place, Broad-street) Skaite 
manufacturer, (Kigby, Temple). Newell R. Liverpool, ironmonger (Shephard and 
j. j|nd S. Stoke, Stafford, carriers, (Rose Co, Bedford-row). Smith J Manchester, 
Bud Co. Gray's-mn-sqnare) Napper P. $otton manufacturer, (Kay and Co. Ma»- 
Jlristol, haberdasher, (James, GrayVmn* Chester), Shepherd J. Hortorf- Mills 

ifcfluare), Colobronk, leather sel|er, (Davie-., juoth* 

Ogden J. Oldham, hatter, Lancaster, bury). Simmons J. Leicester, druggist, 

S fawnshend, Staple-Inn). Oakley F. (Egcrron, Gray's-Jnn) Spottiswoo h*, R. 

ereford, wool -sMpler, (Walton, GirdlerV Austin Friars, scrivener, (Wadeson and 
Rail, Bauing-hal 1-street) Co. Austin Friars). 

Parke, S F. East Smithfield, liquor* Topp T. Manchester, cotton-man ufac- 
merchant, (Smith and Co. Great St; turet (Elh$, Cursitor-streeO Trout beck 
IfeUpfs), Payne W. Bath, druggist, C Rathbone-phice, upholsterer, (An.ici, 
(Sweet, King's Bench- Walks). PrentisJ. Sian-Coilege-Gardens). 'IVbb T War- 
Boston, Yorkshire, dealer and chapman, d-mr-street, currier, (Swinford, Nicholas* 
(Edmund's, Linooln.>-Inn) Parkinson F. Jane). 

Kingston- upon- Hull, merchant, (Rosser pnsworth E. Ardwick, Manchester, 
and Son, Bartlett’s- building's, Holborn). cotton* spinner, (Ellis, Curator- street). 
Erring J. Chatford, clohter, (Chilton, jOndejhUl S. Sheemess, slopscller, (Tem- 
. -Exchequer-Office, Lincoln's Inn). Peters pier, Burr- street). * 

3 G. Chatham, confectioner, (Cooper and Wickstead R. Cary-lane, scrivener, 

- Co. douthampton-butldingjJ. Piper W. (Falcon, Elm court). Wheeler J. Abing- 
Chester-stTeet, Kenumgton, bricklayer, don, grocer, (M.iddock and Co Lincoln's- 
(Howard, Temple). Inn). WolR B Charlotte street, Black- 

i" Robinson C. Wood-street, clolh-workef, friai's, oilman, (Hatton, Dean - street). 
(Gale land Son, Bodford-stjreet). Royds, Wright W. Ashbv-dc la Zouch, draper, 
Li ifcl ©borough, woollen - manufacturer, Leicester, ( Atkinson, Ca* tie street). Wil- 
.(Hurd, Temple). , Rowntree H. Holder*- li&vnsW. Park street, Islington, carpenter, 
aess, miller, (Rosser and Son,*iBattlertV (Jackson, Hatton-Gardep). Watts W. 
buildings). Robmson T. Great St Helen's, Gloucester, victualler, (Simmons, Bristol). 

IpiUCES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER WORKS, 
sod BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 

Mayn, 1808. 


'XcmdotfDeck Stock, 117/. per Cent. 
Y^ait-lndia ditto, U0(. ditto. 

Weirt India ditto, 153/ ditto. 
Commefcejal Dock Stores, 1#6L ditto. 
Grind 3 unction Cana) , 07 1 per share. 
Grand Burrey drno, GD/.dhto. 


Hope ditto ditto, 2f«r. per Slnre prem. 
Rbpk Life Assurance, bs. ditto. 

East London Water works, GOA ditto. 
"West Middlesex ditto, 

South* London ditto, bbi. ditto. 
Cftdden-l&ne Brewery, 80/. per share. 


tmpesUl Fir* Insurance, lljl. P** cent. S&nthwark ditto, Par 
" itm#/ London Institution, per share 

Globe Fire and life H SA per cent? Eagle Insurance, Ss. per share prem. 
Athlon diito ditto, 3L per cent, prem. 

f U Woifg Go. Cenaly Deck, 4* Stock Brokers % 


jf AGKIClfLTURAL REPORT. 

T Ht late warm and attainable wegthcr, with the intervening genial 

showaft, produced a Avpurable Alteration upon the wheats and spring 
■ *rop*. fbfs hatrmtiNl' and ploughing of'fgllowa hate succeeded well. Ju some 

.i mti# fee .btre«4aHrt# 'of; summer pasiurerhas eeqftpeiiced with tolerable promise. 

the scarcity m ct&hgfood is Ate longer apprehended a* the effects of a long and 
cold winter, afldjiftHfe relief from grass ho doubt is in general entertained Vegetatum, 
wiihsb had bceujretwied through the h^ace of the sun and warmth, has itaneyecUftt' 
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prisingly; the spring grasses in particular have been much benefited. The* spring 
corn I* gvjierahy sown, and the young croj>4 begin to look well and healthy. The 
accounts ^ the north a»o no longer alarming * 

With very few exceptions, every 'Agricultural process is going on prosperously, and 
in the usual train. Early potatoes promise to plant finely, aid it the season should 
be tolerably moist, it may possibly b b a great potatoe year 

Though all sorts of cattle and pigs are m great plenty all over the country, the pro- 
bability that fat stock, would be scarce m the summer, from the backwardness of the 
Spring, has somewhat declined m consequence of the late favourable, change of the 
weather. 

In the late scarcity of cattle food, experienced in the early part of the season, the 
thousand' headed cabbage mentioned in the last report has been found to be of the 
utmost utdi‘y .- happdv this new plant is found to resist the severest climates Tp«* 
late scarcity and dearth of hay and fodder, in general, is still felt in tpfc vales, and 
prices of lean stock, the value of *which is npi yet recovered 

Smithfvdd — Beef, 4s 6d, to 5s fid , mutton, 4s. Bd to 5s. 4d ; lamb, 6s to 7 1. 4d.$ 
Veal, r >s to 6s. 4d ; pork, 4s, 8d to 5s. 8d 

Middlesex, Met/ 25 . >■ — ■ ■ ■» » 

AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 

By theWinchesterQuarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140lbs. 
Averdupois, fromtheReturns received m the Week ended May 14, 1808. 

INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 

Wheat Rye Barley Oats 
s d s d s. d s. d. 

Middsx. 75 ^ 49 10 43 2 69 11 Essex 

Surrey 77 $ 50 0 44 8 42 0 Kent 

Hertfoid 70 10 4^ 0 45 0 36’ 0 Sus ex 

Bedford 68 9 50 2 42 6 67 5 Suffolk 

1 1 untin 66 /— 46 11 64 0 Cambridge . ... 

North* 68 8 45 0 40 10 65 0 Norfolk 

Rutland 75 0 ■ . 50 0 SB 0 Lincoln 

Leictst 76 9 47 1 41 8 3J 2 York 

Sotting 80 8 48 4 48 0 65 8 Durham .i M ., 

Derby 81 6 ■ 45 6 65 8 Northumberland 

Stafford 78 7 39 6 62 . 2 Cumberland .. 

Salop 79 8 60 6 41 6 34 5 Westmorland*. , 

Herefor 07 0 41 6 S3 4 63 2 Lancaster .... 

WorV. 72 9 38 9 37 2 Chester 

Warwic 76 4 45 6 37 4 Flint 

Wilts 66 10 69 4 56 2 Denbigh 

Berks 75 8 41 0 67 10 AngleSea 

Oxford 71 10— 39 4 55 5 Carnarvon .... 

Bucks 7 2 4 — 4 3 8 41 2 Ylmoneth .... 

Brecon 68 10 4 1 y 34 2 26 8 Cardigan 

Monigo 74 8 63 7 65 10 Pembroke .... 

Radnor. 66 5 | j 64 5 29 9 Carmarthen. . * , 

, * Glamorgan 

— — aGloucestet . . . 

1 Somerset 

jivtragt of England and Wales - 1 Monmouth . . . 

Wheat / 2s. lid., Rye50s 7d.j Barley] Dqlpn 

41s. 4d ; Oats 63s Od.; Beans] Cornwall .... 

57* 64. ; Pease 66s. 6d. ; Oatmeal] Dorset ....... 

45s. 0d. Hilaigs 

BILL of MORTALITY, film MAY 3> to MAY 24, 1808. 

CHiusTtN*D. I buried. \ 2 and 5 - 174 60 and 70 126 

Males 736 7 1 Males, 725 ? iA9 * ; 1 5 and 10 - 67 70 and 80 - 81 

Females ZG2S | Females 696 \ . § 10 and SO - 51 80 and 90 - S3 

Whereof have died under two years old 409 < 5 >20 and 30 - 74 90 and 109 « 8 

S 90 and 40 - t0ti 

Peck W* 3».8d. 6s. 9d. 3s. lOd. 3s. lOd 40 wnd 50 - 163 

Mt, 20s. per bushel, 4£ per lb. L J 50 and 60 * 125 * 


Wheai Rye 
s. d s. d. 
73 2 46 0 

73 6 ~ 

70 0 

70 2 48 0 
68 7 — 

f 67 11 . 

72 1 53 6 

70 7— 

74 0 

bo 9 48 5 

85 6 66 5 

86 11 68 0 

80 1 _ 

7j 10 

f>9 8 6 — 

80 8 - 



Bariev Oats, 
s. d s d 
46 2 39 # 

46 3 37 ' 6 
45 fi 36 9 
45 2 66 4 * 
41 10 63 5 
41 8 63 O 

4 J U 33 3 
41 4 62 11 
44 0 30 U 
44 8 35 7 
44 9 65 4 
48 0 34 11 

41 1 30 U 

47 4 

44 8 

4 3 0 29 3 

27 0 

67 0 26 6 
40 0 23 0 
63 0 22 2 
3> 8 23 10 

35 922 10 

42 8 26 3 
38 4 

36 7 30 .7 

36 6 27 il 
36 3 25 6 
40 0 — 
40 11 63 O 




N*J$ lathe S y er Cent ConsoU the tigh§*t am 4 U ie*i P-ice of each day is given m the oth r Stocks the fn^hest an y 

Lottery Ttcfets 7 L Ify. EDW ARD FORTUNE, bTocK- broker aad Ge*. erae Aoem, No. 13, CornhilL 
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“ Wo shall never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in ai\y other 
cause, if we can be numbered among the w rivers who have given ardour to virtue, 
and conhdonce to truth.'” — U r. Johnson. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


Major General Sir Samuel Auch* 

MUTY. 

r IRITIS officer was born at New 

X York, in America, on the 22 d 
* of June, 1758. He is the eldest son 
of the late Rev. Samuel Auchmuty, a 
respectable clergyman of the same 
place; and he is descended from the 
family of Anchmnty, in Scotland, 
fine Rev. Dr. Auchmuty had but two 
sons, the youngest of whom is a mer- 
chant in North America. He had 
also three daughters, who are all 
married. 

When the American war broke 
out, that fatal error of an obstinate 
cabinet, Dr. Auclmmty lost his ec- 
clesiastical preferment ; and at this 
time his son was a student at the 
college of New York, in which he 
obtained the degree of bachelor of 
arts. It is said,' that he displayed 
some power of mind while here. 
His father destined him for the 
church, but the activity of his soil’s 
character made him averse from such 
a inode of' life. His wishes # united 
tovvauls a military capacity ; and these 
wishes commenced in his cat host 
years. In the year 1 770 , therefore, 
he joined the royal army under Sir 
William Howe, and obtained an 
ensigney in the 45th regiment, in 
which lie saw much active sen ice, 
having been present at most of the 
actions in that and the subsequent 
campaign. 

On the return of his majesty’s 
troops from North America, Sir Sa- 
muel Auchmuty exchanged into the 
5 2d regiment, and accompanied that 
corps to India, where he served during* 
the Mysore war, and against the 
Jlohillas. Here he attracted the at- 
tention of Lord Cornwallis, by whom 
he was appointed Deputy Judge Ad- 
vocate General of Madras, prior to 
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the well-known trial of Sir John Bur- 
goyne. This office he filled with 
much reputation for several years with 
a liberal salary of 3,(XX)1. per annum; 
when, being desirous of promoting 
Ins military prospects, the Maiqms 
sent him to Bombay as brigade-major 
to the king’s troops. He there joined 
the staff of General Meadows, on the 
removal of whom to Madras, Colonel 
Abercrombie succeeded to the govern- 
ment of Bombay, and .selected Sir 
Samuel Auchmuty as his confidential 
staff officer. In this situation he 
served until his return to England in 
1 797 • Sir JfeJamucl Auchmuty was 
many years adjutant-general in India, 
and military secretary \o the Com- 
mander iu Chief. 

In the year 1 7DP» Colonel Auch- 
muty left ’England for the Red Sea, 
ou boardjhis Majesty’s ship Romney, 
Captain Sir Home Popham, and at 
the Cape of Good Hope assumed the; 
command of a brigade, which he took 
out with him to Suez. Hawng join- 
ed the Indian army under his friend 
Sir David Bnird, he crossed the desert 
with it into Egypt, where lie became 
adjulant-geneial. 

In 1802 lie returned to England, 
and at ti*e commencement of tile pre- 
sent war was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Island of Thanet, where 
he remained until he was ordered to 
South America. In the month of 
October, iSOd, Sir Samuel Audi- 
muty sailed from England with an 
expedition destined to rein forcer Ge- 
neral. BeTcsford in Buenos Ayres. 
On his arrival, however, in the Rio 
de la Plata, lie found that city no 
longer in possession of the British 
troops. * 

The conduct of General Auchmuty/ 
in the assault of the important fbrYftttt 
of Monte Video, is universally known, 
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and has received no less applause than my boys, my life is but that of a com- 
so^ gallant an action deserved. The mon soldier.*’ . , 

critical situation in wliich he was 4^ er the disasters which succeed- 
placed made it necessary to ‘adopt ed, Sir Samuel Auchmuty embarked 
. those measures, which proved even- on-board the Saracen frigate for Eng- 
ttiallv successful. He had not powder land, where he arrived on the I2fh of 
remaining sufficient for two days, and September, and brought the first in- 
a formidable attack on his rear was teliigence to Europe of our misfof- 
bourly expected, as an army of ^ or tunes in South America. 

8000 Spaniards were approaching to Since his return .to England, Sir 
raise the siege. - These circumstances. Samuel has resided at his seat in 
convinced tlie General of the neces- Kent, near Feversham, callc Svndale 
usity of carrying (lie town by assault House. On the 6th of May of the 
without loss of lime. Though he was present year, he was promoted to the 
.perfectly sensible that liis loss would rank of major-general, 
be extremely severe, and though he There are few officers in the scr- 
felt .reluctant at the sacrifice he must vice who have had the advantage of a~ 
unavoidably make, yet he saw that it more liberal education than Sir Sa- 
was necessary by a partial evil to avert muel Auchmuty, or who possess a 
that fate which would in all proba- greater fund of military information, 
bility have awaited the whole of his In his character there is nothing su- 
brave troops, had the assault been de- perficial, volatile, vain-glorious, or 
layed but another day.— (See Univer - self-sufficient; it is marked by the 
sal MOif. vol. vii. p. 3/8.,) most unassuming modesty, a trait 

* Sir Samuel Auchmuty continued which ever accompanies true merit, 
to exercise the chief command in and gives additional lustre to the other 
)Vfonte Video until the arrival of je- qualifications by which he is adorned, 

neral Whitelocke on thej Oth of May. 

During the period of his government, Mr . Hay ley a Borower fromTnou - 
bis justice and clemency gained him son. 

the affection of all the inhabitants. Sir, 

The grateful sense they entertained of T KNOW not that it has been ob- 
his lenity on the day of victory , and of 1 served by any reader of Mr. Hay - 
the mildness- of his administration, ley's Life of Cowpcr , that the con- 
will be seen in the address of the Ca- eluding lines of his epitaph upon that 
biklo, presented to Colonel Brown poet seems to have been imitated from 
after the departuterof Sir Samuel , and a passage in Thomson’s Winter. I 
previous to the evacuation of the allude to the following, where, speak- 
place. * . ing of Pope, he says. 

At the attack on Buenos Ayres, Sir For tin? not sweeter 'lus own Homer sings, 
Samuel Auchmuty headed the right Yet is his life the moreenclearing song, 
wing, which advanced against' the fVmte-, l. 554. 

Plaza de los Toros. Now these lines appear to rtie to 

In this enterprise, whicl\ was at- have been palpably imitated iu the 
jtefided with such complete success, taliofring couplet on Cowper : 
be displayed the Utmost personal in- His highest honors to the heart belong, 
trepdity and valour. He put himself His virtues form’d the magic of his song, 
at the head of his grenadiers, and by Lift °f Cowper , v. iv. p, 189. 8 vo. Ed. 
his example inspired them with a re- If this literary scrap be worth your 

aistless enthtisiasip. In the midst of notice it is at your service, and 
the hottest and most destructive fife, I remain, &c. 

bis gallant corprades falling around June 19 , 1808. W, 

bun m every direction, he' continued f - 

undauntedly to , rush on, exclaiming, O bservations the Affinities 0/ 
while he waved 1 m hat in the air. Nature in Birds and Animals. 
u Follow me, my brave lads, the day By J. J. Vibey. 

It ours' 4 ’ .When they earnestly en- A S the ascending degrees of jntel- 
treated him not to expose himself so XX ligenee in quadrupeds seem, to 
1 much, he replied* f * Think not of me, be terminated by the family of apes,. 
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so in birds, parrots seem to hold- haps, the utmost extent of mind in 
the same rank in the scale, of nature, the dog, and in the elephant; but 
If strength, courage, or arms alone who has ever examined that of* the 
gave empite in nature, the "lion orangoutang? We have treated apes 
would be the king of the earth, hitherto only as staves ; we speak to 
the eagle the tyrant of the air, and them with* the whip in our hands,' 
the slunk the lord of the ocean, and with menaces on our tongues : in 
TBut, whatever may be the power of no respect have we sought to make 
these depredatory animals, it disap- them familiar, domestic,' or attentive, 
pears before the human species: to We amuse ourselves with their gri- 
nim alone belongs the sceptre of the maces and their dexterity, but have 
world, and the fiercest beings are ne\er observed them with uhiloso- 


compclled to submit to his yoke. 

It is less to the vigour of his body 
than to tiie power of his mind, that 
man owes his. conquests and his powers 
in the univei jic. What a disparity is 
there between the strength of man 
and that ol an elephant or a whale ! 
Xet, he tames the one and harpoons 
the other, even under the ice of 
the poles. The musquet subdues 
the eagle in the midst of his towering 
flight, and teaches him the ineflicacy 
or his wings against his powerful 
enemy. 

We must not, therefore, consider 
living beings under the relation of 
physical power, but under that of in- 
telligential or mental energy. Man, 
indeed, is so elevated and so supreme 
above other animals, that we know 
not whom to place after him : he 
seems out of his place in the grada- 
tion of the universe. But let us sup- 
pose that he did not exist, and that 
lie had not imparted any of his intel- 
ligence to the dog and to the domestic 
elephant, to which of the wild uncul- 
tivated animals should we decree the 
superiority of mind? Doubtless to 
tho& which might have the greatest 
anarogies with our species: for if 
.we consider instinct alone independ- 
ently of intelligence, we must place 
the bee and the beaver in the fiist 
rank, and man himself would descend 
below the brute, because instinct is 
less actise in him than in other ani- 
mals. 

But the moral qualities of living 
beings are more perfect in proportion 
as they offer greater affinities with 
those of man, who is at the very top 
of the scale in this particular. What- 
ever may be the intelligence of the 
dog, of the elephant, and of the beaver 
in a state of nature, their organization 
is not so susceptible of perfection as 
that of apes. We already know, per- 


pbie attention. We have taught them 
to please, not to display all the re- 
souuvs of their organization, all the 
extent of i heir conceptions It is not 
possible (fiat they should be more dull 
than dogs, being better organised 
than they ; for we constantly observe 
that the intellectual faculties of ani- 
pnalsare in proportion to their organi- 
zation. Because we are unacquainted 
with all the intellectual powers of the 
apes, are we therefore to conclude 
that they are, in fact, few? They 
are very distant from the human 
species, it must be confessed ; but 
they are noj so distant as the dog. 

Besides, what other aniinab carry 
the imitative faculty to so high a de- 
gree? This extreme pliability of 
their organs, supposes also a great 
deal in their moral faculties which 
put they in motion. Man, in his 
most acute productions, in hU most 
ingenious acts, dot s but imitate na- 
tiiie;. the ape imitates man; the 
young quadruped imitates its parents, 
and.eacn being has its education more 
or less perfect, according to it* fa. ul- 
tics. All imitation necessarily sup- 
poses eompaiison, and all compari- 
son becomes judgment. 

Independently of these considera- 
tions, wd meet with analogies be! when 
viviparous quadrupeds and bints; 
analogies, so much the more striking, 
as the y are not confined to some par- 
ticular case, but extend through the 
whole clav> and under different rela- 
lions. It seems as if nature rook 
pleasure in tracing these reminis- 
cences from one class to the other: as 
if she felt a regret at abandoning the 
first track of her work Thus, the 
family of cats, panthers, leopards, 
&c. has its counterpart in the diffe- 
rent species of owl*, &c. which liave 
a large head, sparkling eyes, and 
ciooked daws. These two species 

3-L3 . r 
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pie and pursue tbeir prey during the tate alike the human spieces, have 
ni^fet jthe cry of allot them is rough, the same manners, and the same ha- 
' sharp, and frightful; their colours bits*, 'the long-tailed paroquets are 
even are analogous, being black spots the .apes of the old continent; the 
% Upon a ground of an earthy or yel Jong and short-tailed perroquets are 
lowish shade. Vultures are heavy like the sapajous and the sagouins of 
pnd dirty, like badgers, &c.; like the new world. The lory^ perroquets 
them too they are cowardly, and live represent the makis, &c. These com- 
upon carrion or coarse flesh. Who parisoris extend even to peculiarities, 
cannot discover an analogy between so much does nature seem to have 
ruminating animals and tne birds of followed a road parallel to what she 
the hen species ? In both, are there had traced in the formation of quad- 
cot found many stomachs ? The one ruped's. Thus the perroquets use 
ruminates their food, the other com- their long tails to climb more easily 
minutes it in their gizzard: the spurs on the trees, like the sapajous, who 
of the one represent the horns of the twine theirs round the branches, 
other. They are both polygamists. And if we consider these two families 
and both present a flesh grateful and of animals, always united under the 
nutritious to man. If the cow gives same heavens, always congregated ih- 
milk, the hen lays eggs. The cock to society, disputing among each 
is The bull, as, the capon is the ox. other for the same food, establishing 
The camel may be retraced in the a sort of communication- of thoughts 
ostrich ; both Jive in the same cli- and manners, contracting a sort of 
mate? ; both have analogous man- intimacy by vicinity, and oy the si mi- 
ners. Rats and mice, which infest larity of their emotions, we cannot 
pur houses, have many points of re- fail, in comparing them accurately, to 
semblance with the sparrow and other observe how completely parrots are 
Ismail birds that commit* a thousand the apes of birds, and apes the parrots 
depredations in ourfields and orchards, of quadrupeds. Besides, they are 
The sparrow, the swallow, nest under both equally worthy of occupying the 
pur roofs, like mice and rats : the fe- attention of the man who seeks only 
jcunditv is alike, and the colour even for amusement, and of the philoso- 
pf each approaches by similar shades: pher who delights jn observation, 
their instinct is the same. There are -For example, the same species of apes 
emigrations of rats, 8c c. from one and parrots Jive together, and do not 
country to another, as among birds, intermix with other species of the 
Whom winter and summer, plenty same genus. Each species of perro- 
and want; hunt away and recal in quets^ like each species of monkey, 
certain countries All gnawing quad- keeps, to one country, without dis- 
rupeds have the greatest affinities persing among other races. They are 
With small granivirous and insecti- separate natives, each of which has 
yorous birds.. Hogs, which wallow its customs and almost its gqiprii- 
in the mud, resemble geese and mal- ment. 

lards, wjiich delight in marshy places ; These considerations are sufficient- 
both fhe one and the other become ly important to merit a detailed com- 
yery fat; and they are both stupid pa raad«BP any particulars. It will 
ana insensible. And in this manner example, that all those 

fhe analogies might be traced in the species of parrots which belong to 
different species, through tfie whole the ancient continent are never found 
jereation. , in the new world, which is the same 

1$ut, striking a? these affinities aft, with regard to apes. It may also be 
' fh'ey are still more confirmed by observed that these two extensive and 
those which are 1 observed between beautiful races live only in the hottest 
ape? and parrots. , These two fa- climates of the 6arth, and . form, as it 
rallies inhabit almost exclusively, the were, a living circle round the globe ; 
tropical regions of the old ana new for these species of animals are found 
world; they go, 'equally, in troops, even in the most distant islands in the 
live on the same fruits, keep upon the midst of the Atlantic Ocean and of 
f ame, trges, makte their nests and the Pacific Sea, the frigid zones ex- 
Pisces of abode in the same spots, imi-. cepted. ^ ' 
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It will be remaked that if there are larged, her extremities fall and de- 
fifty or sixty different species of apes cay ; the wave of life succeeds the , 
upon the earth, there are four or five wave of life, and every one .finally ‘ 
times more of parrots ; and nearly disappears in the ocean or eternity, 
the same proportion is observed be- Illustrious Buffon! thou hast fallen 
tween the other analogous species of also ! Nature, which thou knewest 
birds and quadrupeds The more one so well how to paint w^th so much 
of these families is numerous i,n thfe magnificence -ana majesty, has been 
one, the more it will also be in the equally inexorable towards thee, as 
others, because there are six or eight towards the blossom of spring, and 
times more birds than quadrupeds, the other spefcies of animal9 ; and we 
Thus the larger species are in gene- also must one day descend into the 
ral fewer than the smaller, for nature cold and sullen sepulchre. Buffon, 
multiplies them less in proportion as the great high priest of nature, has 
their size is greater. Or the elephant, fallen beneath her laws ; who there- 
for example, there are not more than fore shall hope to elude them ? If 
two or three species, as also of the she had ev£r made an exception/ that 
ostrich and cassowary ; but rats and exception must have been in favour 
small birds are almost innumerable, of Buffon. He has fallen; but his 
If we find a family of' birds in one writings remain : thev are an eternal 
country, weave almost certain to find a foundation of his renown. The dust 
correspondent one of quadrupeds ; for, of ttye body vanishes after a few years, 
like the parrots and the apes, who but the genius that once inhabited it 
inhabit warm countries, so the ostrich remains ; it Bows into the capacious 
and the camel are found in the arid river of luinmn generations. The 
sands of Lybia, the penguins and the tomb of the eloquent man remains 
albatross on the shores of the fi ozen not mute in the midst of men. 
seas, and the sea bears and.the manati. The senseless stone which covers his 
The thread of analogy ought there- bones spealfs loudly to the human 
fore to be followed in nil its ramifica- heart. Such then is the resting place 
tioiis ; and there is little reason tb alike of the common mankind of the 
doubt, that the time may yet come man of genius! Six feet of the vilest 
when the same analogies, or at least earth are the boundaries of human 
some shades of resemblance, may be grandeur! 

discovered between various classes of Thus •individuals disappear ■ and 
animals and plants; for already affi- science remains. It is not in our- 
nities have been detected, and who selves, but in nature, whose immor* 


can pronounce where their similari- 
ties may end ? Nature makes no vio- 
lent transition in organized bodies. 
Every thing emanates from one ge- 
neral stem, of which the different 
branches form the classes and the na- 
tural families; its boughs are the 
species ; its leaves represent the indi- 
viduals, which, like their archetype, 
decay and renew perpetually. Lost 
in the crowd of animated beings, we 
cannot discover the primitive root of 
this ancient and eternal tree of life. 
Thus the leaf withers on the tree, 
.without ourknowing whence it draws 
its origin, or what power formed it. 
It falls* and in the process of destruc- 
tion, furnishes food for the product!- m 
•of other livingbeings. Nature is young 
imthe enjoyment ot eternal youth : she 
is regenerated by the ruins ana the 
wreck of matter ; in proportion as she 
devdopes herself and J>$comes en- 


tal productions she unveils. We do 
not create the sciences ; we only dis- 
coveV them : <they have existed in all 
ages, thodgh they have not, in every 
age, been cultivated. It is a rich and' 
goodly mine, which we throw to the 
earth without # knowing its value. 
The most certainmethodof ascertain- 
ing its yet undiscovered veins, is to 
follow the thread of analogy, because 
everything is connected m the uni- 
verse; nothing is isolated; nothing 
can have an existence indepcudanily 
qf a whole. Nature is an immense 
sphere, of which each part becomes 
the centre of the whole, and the limits 
of which are lost in infinity. 

On Me Pronunciation of the Latin 
Language. 

1 OBSERVE, Sir,\hc letter of F. ft. 

concerning - my remarks on the 
pronunciation of the leatned laa- 
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judges ; and it becomes requisite to 
inform him that he has not only mis- 
hnderstood poe, but considerably wan- 

* dered beyond his own depth. His 
assertion that g Ike. were uttered with 
a hard sound before e and#, is incor- 
rect; fer^ there is good .reason to be- 
lieve that the modern Italians coin- 
cide with the ancient Romans in allot- 
ting a soft sound to those letters, 
when thus situated. Ih Gruteri Vet. 
Inscript, we find that the sculptor fre- 
quently engraved ledonesforlegiones, 
inacesterium for ma^esteriurrr, cres- 
ecen/sianus in lieu of crescenrtanus, 
Urbhdus for urbirius, &c. which are 
certainly strong argqpaerfts, I might 
almost' say, direct proof, that the idea 
already stated is correct. He affirms 
4liat fclie long sound of the vowels in 
f$*it, napsit, and other words, is of 
•small importance, because they are. 
long by position ; but as my observa- 
tions were directed to ^eady acquisi- 
tion of prosody , withewfc so much of 

* the present tedious process of scrib- 
bling nonsense-verses, a very slightde- 

f ree of* reflection might have shown 
im that in the etymons, Ago and nz/bo, 
i and u are not long by position, al- 
though they are so in fact. It fol- 
lows, that in these words, and many 
thit might be added, a tyro cannot 
ascertain the quantity without a re- 
ference to his gradus ; for Hdthbugh 
in these instances the pronunciation 
is long, it will prove no guide to him, 
because the case is the same in a con- 
siderable number, as licet, tameo, 
which are in reality short. If how- 
ever, in the various inflexions he had 
been universally accustomed to hear 
them uttered with the proper sound, 
as in thp etymon, much trouble would 
of course be spared in a 'numerous 
class of vocables* Indeed, no rational 
tcause can be assigned for giving the i 
in figo the proper lengthened sound 
of the same vowel irirafes, and de- 
viating froth the -correct delivery in 
the preterperfect, fixit, and the other 
tenses. I conclude with F. R. 

" P.S. Your Tower-Hilt correspon- 
dent, no doubt, feels a proper consi- 
deration for the polite note of X. Y. 
from tVarrington \ but’, as his object 
*wns merely to controvert the princi- 
ple on which Pond grounded his cen- 
♦u re of Mikon, fed might have conse- 
quently thought that quotation was 


not required. Had it been necessary, 
he could scarcely, overlook ,the author 
who gave rise to the commentary ; as 
in Iliad if), 638, where the repeti- 
tion, applied to Sarpedon, is produc- 
tive of a melancholy grandeur, in 
communicating to our thoughts the 
mental perspective of a hero’s post- 
humous fame. Were Pope’s anno- 
tation critically correct, in reference 
to Homer, the imitation of Virgil or 
Other poets could not operate in their 
acquittal, since they are but his suc- 
cessors, in regard to time; and truth, 
whether of moral or of critical senti- 
ment, is in all ages immutable. The 
controversial virulence of Milton’s 
temper, and €t pity *tjs ’tis true,” has 
perhaps rendered Dr. Johnson and 
others, but loo willing to substitne, 
in the conclusions of microscopic ana- 
lysis, the irritability for the acuteness 
of perception, and to extract a re- 
pulsive deformity from the most ge- 
nuine graces of organized nature. 
June 7> 1808. 


The Evils of Suspicion; a Nar- 
rative. 

S USPICION is a canker that de- 
teriorates the noblest virtues. It 
degrades him Who feels it, and it dis- 
honours him who is unjustly its object. 
It is a characteristic of this passion too, 
that it is combined With sullenness, 
whi£h fosters the former' without 
offering any opportunity for its re- 
moval or decay. The mind of the 
suspicious man is closed against the 
rays of truth ; it dwells in voluntary 
and gloomy darkness; it feeds upon 
black and frightful images, and repels 
the power that would turn it from its 
own abhorred . repast. It is a willing 
slave to baseness : nor does it stop in 
its ignoble career, till it is awakened 
to truth and remorse by the shock of 
some necessary, but unexpected evil, 
Suspicbsus was married in early 
life to Masia, and had found in mar- 
ridge such happiness as marriage -was 
likely to give, MxkiA had been care- 
fully educated, and she possessed a 
fund of native good sense, joined to / 
a warm and feeling heart. She was 
elegant in her person, refined in be? 
manners, and frank in her disposition. 
She loved reading, and site had what 
is a common -consequence of reading, 
a slight enthusiasm of character. Sfie 
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was attentive in fee exercise of her And spoil, like bates unopen'd to tkewnj, 
domestic duties, and suffered nothing Had thought beun all, sweet .yeeck had 
to impede the execution of what she been denwd 5 , • * * 

consiaered as the peculiar ranctions of Speech . thought • canal: spdech. thought* 
, wife. Suspicosoa was the object criterion too. > 

of her choice, and marriage, when it It ts a natural step from reading to 
had subdued the fervor of love, left compost tmn. Perhaps no person who 
in her bosom a lasting and sincere reads much has ever totally refrained 
affection from the attempt to commit hi$ 

Sukpicosus had an unfeigned re- thought* to paper. In the absence *f 
gard for Maria; but it was a regard a (fiend, , th<s P°^ er of composition 
that had its principle basis upon ex- rejieves the mmdfrom gnef, and par- 
tem a l recommendations. He was 
not insensible of the virtues *of her 
heart, but he had no high and gene- 


takes with it of joy; f and Maria was 
accustomed to employ this vehicle tor 
the alleviation of those feelings which 


rous feeling of them. He was some- are -so common to sensible minds, 
times gratified by their consequences, hut nothiag cquld more deeply offend 


but he knew not how to honour them 
for themselves. He was fully alive, 
however, to her personal attractions 


Susricosus than any sort of literary 
composition ; he thought it an ave- 
nue to corruption : nay, in the narrow 
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and listened with rapture to the ap- bigotry and ignorance of his mfocUie 
clauses of his friends, as they com- thought it a degradation. When- 
mended the dignity of her deport- ever, therefore, Maria indulged th» 
ment or the beauty of her counte- solitary solace, she was compelled to 
nance. He was happy in the posses- destroy or Conceal whatever she 
sion of a handsome wife, without re- wrote. , 

fleeting that the pleasure arising from It happened that one morning she 
the possession of beauty is the pleasure had translated from Rousseaus He* 
of a child over a gilded toy. hise one of the most impassioned 

The mind of Susricosus was not letters from Julm to St. Preux. it 
enlarged, and he therefore partici- was done merely as an exercise, with 
pated but little in those mental plea- a view to ascertain her accuracy m 
Lures which formed so considerable a the anguage she was then studying, 
part of the delights of Maria. He She had caught all the vivid glow at 
did not, however, forbid her to pur- the ortgfcal: she was pleased with it j 
sue diem, though he never omitted and instead of destroying it lmmedt- 
anv opportunity of ridiculing the ately, as was her usual custom, she 
warmth of her expressions when she kept it to read a second time, 
spoke of any. favorite author. He By some accident this translation 
always treated with sarcastic petu- fell from her pocket, and was picked 
lance her knowledge; affected to dis- up by Suspicosus. He knew h« 
believe her progress in French and wife s hand, and read the letter with 
Italian, when she was learning those trembling and astonishment. What 
languages, and rudely suppressed her uouldit mean. I o whom could, it 
disburse when it rose abbve the level be addressed ? Was she false and m- 
of ordinary conversation. Maria pa- famous? Was she carrying on an 
tiendy submitted to what she wisely intrigue even m the vary house and 
considered as a small evil .in the ac- under his very eye, with some aban- 
coont of life; and willingly strove to doned seducer? Yes, she was; tor 
be the companion of her husband, 
when her husband was present. In 
fais absence, could she find a friend 
that would partake of her mental de- 
lights, she was happy. She Aten* re- 
peated with warmth and feeling the 
Hues of Young: 

Hast thou no friend to set thy rnind abroach 
f?ood sense will stagnate* Thoughts, shut 
pp, want air. 


he held the evidence in his own’ 
hands. Rut still, he thought -it im- 
possible, for the tenderness of bet 
affection, the purity of top* principles, 
and die little cause he had given for 
such, a deviation, were strong against, 
the presumption. ' 

Suspicosus wanted liberality of 
character ; he was proud and reserved 
where he but thought an injury* ami 
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instea&of coming forward in an open her paramour; if pensive, lie had 
Hiaidv way to state the grievance come too soon, and disappointed her 
whicn he felt, he smothered the real of an interview with him ; if she smiled 
or fancied wrong within , his bosom, at hra departure, it was from expec- 
and it was only in his dark and sullen tation; if she sad, it was hypo- 
look, in his cold and altered conduct, crisy‘. If she went abroad, it was to 
that you coytld read his displeasure, see him, or to receive letters; if sl\e 
He kept the letter, but never ques- staid at home, the servant had been 
tioned Maria respecting its import bribed to bring them. Every thing 
or its destination. she did or said was perverted, and 

Maria had missed the paper, but this constant irritation of mind ren- 
innocence knows no fears. She rea- dered him at length habitually peevish, 
dily imagined that it might fall into cold, and sullen. ' « 

the hands of Susficosus ; but if it Maim* observed this fatal change 
did, she also thought that he must at in her husband, and sought in vain to 
once know from its nature, from the fathom the cause of it. Her heart ac- 
manner in which it was written, that quitted her of any crime towards him, 
it could be nothing but what it was. and she felt that her love for him was 
When they met at dinner, Suspi- still unabated. That love, however, 
cosus was silent and gloomy ; and he was no longer amiable in his eyes, and 
r^jjred to his own room immediately its manifestation was repulsed with 
the meal was over. Maria was disgust. Her hours of solitude were 
alarmed and hurt at this appearance, now no longer devoted to the pleas- 
butendeavoured to suppress any rising ing task of instruction, but to the 
tors, by attributing it to some chagrin corroding inroad of grief and sorrow : 
of mina arising from causes in which she sought her chamber to weep un- 
sbebad no concern. At the tea table, disturbed, and she issued from it with 
-however, Suspi cosus was still the a countenance falsely dressed in de- 
same, and when Mari& attempted lusive smiles, 
to introduce any topic of discourse, The delicate frame of Maria sunk 
he either made no answer, or replied under the poignancy of this conflict. 
With laconic sullenness. It was in The roses withered from her cheek; 
vain slip urged him to disclose any; the sparkling of her eye was quenched, 
cause of sorrow or vexation that op- A slow and wasting disease brought 

E cessed him : it was in vain she strove her to the bed of death ; and, as she 
y every kind and gentle blandish- lay there, her husband first felt the 
ment, by every token of affection she iniquity of his conduct. He now 
could employ, to induce him to re- thought her innocent and virtuous, 
veal the secret uneasiness he felt. In when her innocence and virtue could 
the apprehension of greater evils,’ she no longer adorn the ranks of society, 
forgot topics of meaner import; the He saw her pallid countenance, her 
translated letter now no longer occu- sunken cheek, her withered form; and 
pied her mind ; it was a trifle that ‘beheld them with agony, 
could find no place in her recollec- r One morning, the last that ever, 
tion. But her silence on this subject dawned upon* the mortal sight of 
only served to aggravate the suspicion Maria, he approached her bed side 
of her husband: he thought it proceed- with trembling; he threw himself 
ed from callous indifference, or else, upon his knees, and, in a fathering 
that the paper he had was but a rough voice, he questioned her about the let- 
's ketch, now of no value, as the per- ter* ,The thought that now flashed 
feet copy, had been dispatched to it$ across Maria’s mind was electrical ; 
object. Thus doubt increased doubt, she raised herself from her pillow* 
and each doubt created fresh anxiety, she explained die whole; in the tears 
His mind and feelings became warp- of her husband she read his contri- 
cd; he saw every action of Maria tion ; she felt that she was again in- 
* through a new medium; he heard nocent iq his eyes, -and with the fer- 
every word she uttered with anew vid glow of that consciousness upon 
sense. If she was gay at his return her cheek*, she expired! 
home, she had jolt been quitted bjr Jms 11* lfifpfik < - 
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Modern Goths. * getting rid of their time, mm over 

Sir, the most beautiful scenes of art and 


T HE Goths have long been stig- 
matised as a barbarous people, 
not only themselves ignorant of all 
arts ana sciences, but enemies of 
them in others : it is true they were 
ignorant compared to the enervated, 
though polished, Romans whom they 
conquered } but Pinkerton has proved 
that they possessed some* principles of 
knowledge, and that they were the 
authors of those stupendous works 
which are generally termed Celtic or 
Druidical j that tliey were the inven- 
tors of that style of architecture which 
has long passed under their name, is 
now completely disproved, and if 
they had been, we shoufii not have 
been justified in calling them barba- 
rians; but these buildings were all 
erected by Christians, ana there is no 
evidence of any Gothic nation being 
converted to Christianity. The an- 
cient Goths then were not so igno- 
rant as is generally supposed, though 
they destroyed the works of the Ro- 
mans ; but there is a sort of modern 
Goths who deserve the title from 
their barbarous ignorance of every 
thing in which knowledge, taste, and 
imagination are concerned, and these 
modern Goths are to be found in 
every rank of society. 

Among those employed in arts and 
professions they are those who know 
none but their own, and of the rich 
who have no need to follpw any em-* 
ployment^they comprise almost the 
whole division ; for it is the duty of 
every man, who has leisure and oppor- 
tunity, both for his own sake ana for 
the sake of others, to possess himself 
of every branch of useful and orna- 
mental knowledge, to refine and cul- 
tivate his mind by the study of polite 
literature, and to be acquainted with 
those arts which are justly termed 
elegant; since there are few men 
who will not at some time or other 
profit by such an acquaintance; and 
yet how many are there of the- mo- 
dem Goths who, when any subject 
of knowledge becomes the topic of 
conversation, mm away with dread 
and aversion, or turn the discourse by 
some fgol-born jest or conceited plea- 
santry! How many, who in travel- 
ling through the different part* of 
the, country for .the mererpurpose of 
Universal Mag- Vqu IX. 


nature with the racist /rigid indiffer- 
ence, 'whose only pleasure is in /a 
good inn, and whose greatest annoy- 
ance is a bad post-chaise or a pair of 
bad horses ; they travel post, by the 
most splendid remain* of antiquity of 
the finest specimens of modern art, 
without once slopping either to ex- 
amine ,or enquire; they can hardly 
tell a castle from a cottage, and would 
visit the ruins of Melrose and our 
best preserved cathedrals with equal . 
indifference; or if they happen to be 
possessed of any beautiful remains orV 
antiquity, Would pull down ,or con* 
vert a church into a stable, a castle 
into a cow-house, or a priory into. a 
barn, without the smallest regard to 
the beauty of the workmanship, or the 
smallest feeling for the feelings ol 
others, or for any thing but their ow« 
convenience, 

The modern Goths are greater bar- 
barians than their ancestors; for they 
live in the light of civilization and 
science, when books are every where 
to be had d'hich might open their 
eyes to the treasures and the beauties 
of antiquity, so that they have no ex- 
cuse for their ignorance but a sor- 
did, stupid disposition. Much more 
might b|.added to shew the unpar- 
donable •blindness of the modern 
Goths, but I have not time to add 
more at present. 1 
I remain, fkc. 

W; Burdqn, 



Hints respecting the real Character, 
oft Maky, CluEEif of Enoaaw. 
J&y Mr. Bhewbr. % 

[ Concluded from p . 308. J 

I N regard to Elizabeth, it wilt be 
recollected that Mary did not 
stand in a situation pointedly dissimi- 
lar to that ih which Elizabeth herself ‘ 
was afterwards placed with Marjr 
Queen of Scots. As It .appears to 
me, the conduct of the two asters in 
this predicament would, 4/ related 
with impartiality, redound by compa- 
rison (to adopt the historical fashion) 
to the high honaUi* of thq elded’. ‘ 
The behaviopV of Elizabeth (though 
some minute circumstances mar afr * 
3 M 
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of controversy^ is too well Smtthfielde, uutoo Westminster, with 
towtt to need in this placfc any re- a hundred velvet cotts alter her^race, 
#fcmbl&pce of aproltot detail. Mary’s And her grace rode iii a chary ttbpen 
ohfef offence, except precedence in on both sides ; and her Grace had, ryd* 
personal beauty, was het right of heir- ing after her, a hundred in cotts of 
'ship tfc the crown, for .which Elizar fine reddq, gardyd with velvett," Sec. 

hated and fear<ed her. Mary With thjs pomp was the pen on con- 
threw herself qp her kihswornaiVs ducted to London, who was accused* 
protection, and was imprisdned, with, of conspiring against her sister’s life! 
circumstances of severity Incredible; — Surely a sanguinary tyrant should 
if not authenticated. A rumour of be made of “ sterner stuff?’ . 
conspiracy was spread, and she was As so much publicity of, grandeur 
jftit to death. ^ was allowed to the princess on her 

,'j Elizabeth, was also heir to the entry, .it is but just to conclude that 
crown, and was accused by SirTho- she could not satisfactorily exonerate 
mas Wygt of a conspiracy against her herself ’from the heavy charge pre- 
£$ster*s government. Thus, even in ferred against her, when more stre- 
respect to political motives, was huous measures were resorted to. 
Mary as strongly tempted to rid her- This support ion is strengthened by 
self of the danger of a rival caballer the deliberation with winch the cir- 
as was afterwards the “virgin queen.” cumstances were investigated, as site 
B*t Mary as a woman had much remained a fortnight at court before 
stronger temptations than as a >?rve- she was ordered to the tower. While 
reign. The Earl of Devonshire, a in confinement, under the suspicion 
young nobleman of the most engag- of treasonable -practices, though at 
jnfe qualifications, had won the heart first -she was attended only by the 
of Mary in earliest youth- He was a lieutenant’s servants, yet, suddenly, 
particularly suitable match. He was an order came for her table to be 
Englishman, and nearly allied to served by a part of her own esta r 
thecrowq. But the first ardent wish blishment, viz. two yeomen of her 
of the queen was defeated, and that chamber, one of her robes, two of her 
by her sister, for the Earl attached pantiy and ewry, one of her buttery, 
himself to the prinqess: tli£ Queen one other cellar, another of her larder. 
Was slighted, and Elizabeth tri- and two of her kitchen. By all but the 
* ujnphea. ^ prejudiced it must be admitted proba- 

The ancient quarrel between their ble, that the first indignity otkred the 
mothers, likewise, must be supposed princess washy command of the privy 
not quite forgotten in the breast of council, at whose head was Bishop 
. ; the ruling party, especially when the Gardiner; and that on her applying to 

f reat share Anna Bofoyn took in the the Queen for a more respectful at- 
lelormation is duly considered : yet tendance, her w.ish was immediately 
these two circumstances conjoined g rap ted. It is certain that Mary re- 
were insufficient to provoke her tp ceived letter# from her at this junc- 
that foul . crime which Elizabeth ture, as one is quoted by Camden in 
taught the world, on a future qcca- his E)tz. * 
sFon,how to commit without a blush . When Wyat,at the place of execu- 
It it true the rivalry of Elizabeth tipn, made confessions favourable tp 
caused the Queen to look with cool- the character of Elizabeth, she was re- 
ness on her \ and therefore the prin- leased troth the tower, and conveyed 
cess retired to her house of Ashridge, to Woodstock, where she lodged in a 
Jn Hertfordshire j but the style ' in chamber “ cmiously carved, and paint- 
vmicb she there raided may be ga- ed blue sprinkled with' gold" We, 

t tWed from the parade with which can,scarcely avoid aupppnng that her 
b£® entered London* when t spra- cqnfineilheht there was foot the most 1 
nfeed.thitber o^abcount of the ac- chearyimaginable^sii»de^whenQueeh, * 
c&tidti qf Sltlbfwnas Wyat. “ Be- she was particularly attached to this ' 
|bur and file, of jtbe' clock at palace M a residences and Befiing- 
u pays a IIS. quoted; in Ns* field, her "jailor,* whom history *eV 
" my Lady Eliza- Presents in ihtheterrific ccJoursof th# 
jpfooe caiqe to Lqafkf* .mrpugh hhed with & scowling btb w, - 
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knurled lip, anil ?f h'$nd ever grasping devise of a castell ofclotbof gold, 
a dagger, which points to a poisoned &c. At n ight the puppboard in 
bbWP-thi$' horrible', janitor 'she vi~ hall was of twelve stages, malnh’e 
dutitig het^o^fess in 15/8/and furnished, with, garnish of gold and 
was in the habit of receiving fre- silver vessul, and a banket olsaveritie 
quentlv at court ! [ To common dishes, &c\ The next day the play 
sense 1 propose tljiese queries Is it of Holophernes wad performed*’* 
likely that a fdihale, possessed pf Not only were the personal ex* 
sovereign power, would fondly revisit penses of the princess unlimited, and 
the prison in which she had often her liberty eutire, but she was al* 
slept under the horrible dread of as- lowed to maintain a sort of court at 
salination? And could human le- Hatfield, and possessed a palace in 
nity so far conquer the natural sug- town. Strype tells jus, that, on such 
gfestions of repugnance, as to ‘allow a day, “ the Lady Elizabeth came 
the possibility of ft voluntary and qpn- riding from her house at Hatfield to 
vivial intercourse with the wretch London, attended with a great com * 
from whose poinard fclie had escaped panic of lonts, and nobles , and gentle * 
hy chances little short of miracles ? — men, unto her place called Somerset 
The prison-room, iron-bats, assassin, Place, beyond Strond Bridge, to do 
bowl of hemlock, &c. were the off*- her duty to the Queen.” In another 
spring of Fox’s poetical imagination, part, he says, " that aforenoon the 
From Fox, Holinshed transcribes) Lady Elizabeth’s grace took her horse, 
and Holinshed, succeeding historians and rode to her palace of Shene, 
refer to as authority! Such is the with many lords, knights, ladies, and 
basis of historical assertion ! ! . gentlemen, and a goodlie company 

lint the part of Queen Elizabeth’s of horse, (i e. attendants).” 
story rendered most dramatic by the Her visits to court were far from 
legend -bearers is the circumstance of infrequent, ^md her entertainment 
her being removed from a prison' to there, now that she preserved herself 
a throne. Here isccftitrast in perfec- from all suspicion of political in* 
tion. A frightful, excavated recess trigue, was friendly and magnificent* 
on one hand, with bolts and bars In one of her visits she went by wa* 
rusted by* noxious vapours : on the ter in the Queen’s barge, which Was 
other, a crown, the dazzling rays of # richly hufjg with garlands of artificial 
diamonds, the homage of a world, flowers, and covered with a canopy' 
the possession of absolute power. In of the most costly description. Six 
the back-ground (a striking figure!) boats attended the procession* filled 
behold blood-thirsty MaryV* In with her highness’s retinue, habited 
dreadful secresy she sharpens ,the in russet r damask, and blue ernbroi* 
knife intended to pierce, in the dark dered sattin, spangled with silver, 
solitude of a dungeon,' the bosotrnof On Christmas eve, the great hall of 
her enchained sister !*The vizor the palace was illuminated with a 
would be highly attractive, says the thousand lamps, curiously disposed^ 
fable, if it had brains ; and this 4 story The princess supped at the same table 
Would be -extremely interesting if it in the hall with the King and Queen; 
were true. next to the cloth of state. On the 

- The prison from which Elizabeth 2C)th day of December, she sat With 
was mov^d, pn the death of her sister, their majesties, at a grand spectacle of 
was, it may be recollected, the palace justing, See. 

of Hatfield. Here she bad a retinue From these brief quotations, the 
and establishment befitting her ex- nature of Mail’s severity towards her 
alted rank. An extract from a cu-. sister must fully appear; and the 
rious MS. Chronicle descrj begone of drama of history, be proved deficient 
her entertainments as " a ' great an4 in all but poetical justice. Would 
rich masjritige* wher tbq .pageants the woman, who treated an offensive 
were marvellously futoished. There sister with » much real generosity, 
were thar twelve* minstrels, apticly have beheaded Mary Queeu of Scots? 
disguised, with forty six, or more, The invidious comparison b atweetf 
gentlemen and ladies, many ofthenp the sij^-quesns, suggested by moat 
knights bf ndbres; add there was a historians, and admired by many rea* 

3 M % 
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dtrs, surely, in this particular, defeats without determined to be partial and 
its own purpose. On a strict and unjust, we must suppose that she 
^.parallel, Mary would be found was equally indeterminate on all 
deficient in two instances, which un- other subjects to which her assent 
happily rendered nearly useless that was necessary, 
natural integrity of heart,, which. But Sir Thomas Wyat’s conspiracy 
from her ^meanor towards Eliza- (a rare opportunity for ridding herself 
peth, I must believe she possessed : — of her 'rival, if such a purpose had 
She was inferior in strength of mind, occupied her mind) occurred before 
and in those qualifications which are her marriage. From this peril there- 
the result oi instruction. It is well fore, of course, Elizabeth was not 
known 1 hilt the papists of this distant preserved by her brother-in-law. 
jlge were not fona of disseminating Philip was likewise absent in Spain 
learning among the laity; and the for a considerable period, and asan- 
priests from whom Mary received her guinary tyrant would scarcely have 
education had a, pai titular and ob- failed to profit by his absence. A 
vious interest in pieserwng her in thousand lianda*only waited for her 
auch a state of menial deficiency, as signal to stretch Elizabeth a corpse 
would / render her a more obedient on the floor of that Hertfordshire pa- 
lUNtrunieut of their wishes, should lace, which, by favour of a pbetical 
she ever attain supremacy in the license, our historians are pleased to 
state. On every occasion Mary’s term a dungeon, 
want of expanded views and exten- Should any writer undertake the 
sive information may be readily de- history of this reign, with the gene- 
tected. In no one instance did she rous wish of eliciting truth, he will 
ever exhibit proofs even of natural find- more MS. chronicles to assist his 
shrewdness, or untutored political labour than would the narrator of any 
ability. Is it not then equitable to other remote period of our history; 
place her acquiescence i» the religious and I repeat that, from Mary's con- 
cruelty which marked her reign, ra- duct in regard iq Elizabeth accurately 
ther to her want of independence of investigated, he will be able to exhi- 
sentimeuf than to such a constitu- bit her personal character in a light 
tional barbarity as would entitle her quite different from that in which it 
to the opprobrious appellation of a has usually been placed. * 
sanguinary tyrant? Wheriiwe view * ' I aim Sir, Src. 

the extreme forbearance with which J. N. Brewer. 

she acted in regard to Elizabeth, so 

truly offensive in so many particulars, " 

we must be bigots, though in an op- On Health and Longevity. By 
posite direction' to Mary, if we persist ttle Joseph Townsend, Kev- 
in thinking otherwise. tor of Pewsey, Wilts . 

Jf (intent on preserving the stigma \\7 E hear much in colleges of the 
Hvhich historians have affixed to the ▼ V Vis jfrcrtiw of matter* that is 
name of this unfortunate princess) it of its tendency to persevere in a state 
is contended, that Elizabeth was saved of rett or ot motion in one right line, 
from destruction, purely by the inter- till it is either moved or diverted 
ference of Philip, Mary’s husband, I from its course by some foreign 
feply, that in no instance, on valid power. Such Pis Inertia* is found in 
authority, C3n this be proved the case ; the human constitution, which, by the 
put even admitting tne possibility of laws of nature, will preservd its course 
inch a presumption being correct, it even to extreme old age, unless dis- 
rouat assuredly strengthen the ground turbed by some eirpr, in, what by 
on which I affirm that scarcely any physicians have been denominatea, 
aoi of Mary’s rejgn was the result of the nofrnaturnls* Of these, the most 
mr personal inclination. Since, if subject to our dominion are the 
the spared her most offensive foe, retenUt et excreta. To them there- 
Wjpether we look on the enmity as fore our principal attention should 5 be 
religions or otherwise, at the solicit a- directed, that we may set a watch 
tionof thernanwho had not indivi- over the door of our lips, or if, through 
duul power to command, certainly, want of caution, we have suffered the 
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enemy to enter .the fortress ; we may cay, and in our decrepitude not One 
hasten Jtiis departure by those means, tooth remains, 
which nature has placed within our It u well understood that ptelhof ft 
reach. For this purpose the adage produces apdplexy. What preeau- 
of Lord Bacon should never be for- lion then can be applied > WhaLre- 
gotien :— 1 “ Nil tarn ad sanitatem & medy provided against immoderate 
longeviiatetn conducit quam crebrae increase in bulk and repletion of the 
& domesiicae purgationea." . vessels ? Next to occasional absti- 
It is universally understood, that nenc eand habitual temperance none 


recoin - 
cie- 


temperance contributes mtich to L:IU J*® B0 c^ectiial as that 
health, aftd health to protracted life. f nen< i5 j *' or( * Bacon, his <4 ci 
But few men, when they sit down to ® doiuestieac purgationes." 
pleasant foot!, are strictly temperate. ^o much for plethora, and for the 
Hence it comes to pass, that want of raos 1 t disease attendant upon it 
health is frequently attendant upon as i“ e immediate cause, 
affluence. Disease, however/ and , independently of this, should 
premature decay are not the peculiar \ he intestines themselves be over- 
inheritance of wealth. All men are l°aded, various diseases must be the 
liable to exceed the bounds of mode- consequence. Among these, and 
ration, and to overload the alimentary j l0t , teast formidable, is to be rec- 
canal. In such circumstances the l 101161 * apoplexy, so fatal to both 
best preventative against disease is to ^, 0l 2 n ,« anc * w “0 indulge, beyond 
hasten the discharge of this super- * . bounds of moderation, their ap- 
abundance from the bodv by borne P®J}J® . , 

slight cathartic, such as may give re- apoplexy here brought for* 

liet without impairing the powers of war< ? t0 notice, is dot the same 

digestion species with that which is attendant 

A ’ , upon plethora, but may he produced 

As we advance in yen-s modern- either by die pressure of a loaded 

tion becomes more essentially need- stomach on the descending aorta, or 
lul to the preservation of health. 1 ill bv .spasmodic stricture of the dia- 
we have arm ved at the acme of our p h ragm in that part, through which 
growth a constant supply is to be this artery descends, 
provided, not merely for reparation The proper remedy for this replc- 
of dady waste, but for increase m tion 0 *- tbe bowels' is temperance: 
bdk. After this period the quantity bin, as the bowels when overcharged 
of food should be diminished, be- with food become, more sluggish in 
cause one principal purpose of the in- their peristaltic motion, the remedy 
creasing demand has been completely pro po S e<i by Lord Bacon will here 
answered, and nothing remains to be ap|ljv> ami lt wijl be f ound thai ,< m 
provided for but the daily waste, tarn ad sanitatem & longevitatem con- 
Should, however, the supply -of all- ducit quam crebrae Sc domestic* pur- 
ulent continue undi^pimshed, this gationes " . r 

superabundance, if digested and re- The greatest nninber of the human 
ceived into the system, must ftroduce race pt ; rish by acute diseases, cut off 
immoderate repletion of the vessels, before the maturity of age 
and tend to bring on apoplexy, which Those are commonly attended by 
may terminate either in palsy or m inflammatory symptoms, at least in 
death* ’ their commencement, and never fail 

Nature herself suggests to us the to be aggravated, when the intestines 
necessity of some regulation as to our happen to be loaded with indigested 
quantity of food, and provides a re- sordes. Hence on their first attack, 
medy against inordinate repletion, tbe expert physician is ever anxious 
For as from •pur infancy, till we ar* to begin his operations by evacuating 
'rive at maturity, the number of teeth the alimentary canal. But frequently 
is constantly increasing, and w ith our it happens that he is called in too late; 
increasing years new grinders are the strength of the patient lias bden 
.produced"; so, when we hava reached exhausted by the disease, and the 
the acme of our growth, the last ac- whole class of evneuants must -theh 
quired teeth are the first in their de- be most sparingly applied. 
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* Ndw r . had the patient either hate 
been Sufficiently temperate in his 
quantity s aiid choice of food, or had 
he been in the habit of (learning from 
tim;' tcftirhe the alimentary canal, the 
necessity for powerful evacuants would 
not have existed, aud by proper ma- 
nagement he would in most diseased 
have had the greatest probability of 
cure, and would have remained with 
this conviction on his mind, that 
•• Nil tarn," &c. 

With increayig years a natural 
torpor is produced, which usually ex- 
tends to the alimentary canal. Th ; s 
we find increased in persons of sedeu- 
tary habits, by the determination to 
the internal surface which loads the 
mucous glands; lines the intestines 
with a tenacious phlegm, prevents 
the action of the bile, and ptoduces 
cosfircness. 

In such .circumstances the most 
effectual remedy is to be sought for in 
the deterging process recommended 
by our groaf^hilosopher. 

From the observations I have had 
art opportunity of making in the 
course of a long life amortg the rich, 
and a very extensive practice among 
the poor, 1 am convinced that nothing 
contributes more to health and longe- 
vity than proper attention to the ali- 
mentary canal. This part nature has 
subjected to our cpntroul ; * of the 
other organs she takes charge herself. 
By attention to this we may enjoy a 
vegete old age; by neglect and by 
abuse of it we may hasten premature 
decrepitude and death. 

-On some future' occasion I may 
enlarge upon this subject, and sub- 
mit to your readers til# observations 
I Jiavc made on the nymerous spe- 
cies included in that class of medi- 
cine which this great philosopher 
recommends to our attention. 

Extracts from PotYJSNVs* Stra- 
tagems! By Dr. Toulmin. 

[Cpnthiued from i 

No\ 33. — Alexander . 

\ LEXANDEJl led his array by 

the aide of a river, the enemy 
!vuig along the bank, in a hot season. 
The thirsty soldiers east their eyes, he 
observed, on the Hewing Vater. 
Best, by drinking, they should break 
their ranks and their . march should be 


impeded, he commanded the herald 
to proclaim, thrff M tin y should re- 
frain drinking frtom that river, for 
t be water had a deadly quality.” They 
abstained from tear, and quickened 
their march. He pushed his rout, 
and fixed his tents, and then he and 
his officers, in the sight of the sol- 
diers, drank at the river. They all 
Laughed on disowning the cause of 
the deceit, and quenched their thirst 
without any appiehotiMon. 

No. 34.— Ca m by s es . 

Cambyses besieged Pelusuim. The 
Egyptians made a brave resistance j 
and shutting up the ports of Egypt, 
and drawing up their machines, "they 
poured from them their sharp darts* 
stones, and fire. Cnmby&es, because 
the Egyptians worshipped such ani- 
mals, placed before his at my, the ibis, 
dogs, sheep, and cats. The Egyptians 
suspended drawing, lest they should 
strike any one of the sacred animals. 
Tlius Cambyses took Pelusuim, and 
ad vail ted into Egypt. 

No. 3 5 . — Xerxes. 

Xerxes had lost many Persians at 
Thermopilae, on account, of the nar- 
row passes of the mountains; when 
one Ephialtes, a native of Tiachis, 
pointing out to him a straight path 
'round the mountains, he sent two 
thousand men to come on the back 
of the Grecians, who slew all that 
were led by Leonidas. 

’ No. 36. — Mithidaies. 

Mithridates was commanded by 
the king to slay, or to bring alive to 
him. Da tames,,' who had rebelled. 
He himself pretended also to have re- 
volted ftom the king: but Datames 
would not cfbdit him till he had 
committed considerable devastations 
in the king’s dominions. He imme- 
diately began his depredations; he 
destroyed even to the ground the 
royal castles, burnt the villages, plun- 
dered the revenues, and carried off a 
great booty. He thus made a show 
of hostility to the king. They then 
both met together unarmed, to deli- 
berate on proper measures. Mithri- 
dates had previously collected toge- 
ther oil the spot in the. night a num- 
ber of daggers, arid hid them in' dif- 
ferent parts of the ground, putting a 
mark on them, In the course of 
conversation, he by degrees led him, 
as they were walking, to one place; 
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and when they had sufficiently talked king the head of Cntestis. At this 
over subjects, Dattftnes saluted him there w$ a general shouting .and 
and walked off. Mkhridates instant- clapping of hands. Exnithres, jump* 

1 y laid hold of a poignard, and con- ing up, ciied out, « I had better jam 
cealed it under Ixis "left hand, and in tiiese songs and choruff than with 
called Da tames back, as it he had the tragedian." The king, bejng 
forgotten something which he ought iftucii pleased, gave Jason a iieh pre- 
to have said. When Datames re- sent, and bestowed on ExaithreS the 
turned, pointing to one hill, head- honours of the country, 
lisetl him to fortify that hill; and .■ No. 38 Numa . 

Mithridates, stabbing DatameS in the Numa, desirous of diverting the at* 

back as he turned to look at the hill, tention of the Romans ftom war and 
slew him. slaughter to peace t and legislation. 

No. 37 . — Surenas. ’ withdrew from the citv to the sacred' 

Surenas, the genet al of the Par- grove ci the nyirtpli Kgena: when he 
thians, when Cra^n* was retreating had spent # many days there he re- 
after a great slaughter, and attempt- turned, bringing with him the oracles 
ing a march over very high grounds of the nymph, winch he advised 
from fear that desperation would them to receive as laws. The Ro- 
urge him to renew the battle, sent an mans obeyed him. All the feasts, 
ambassador to him, to say, “ that sacrifices, expiations, and sacred rites, 
the great king offered him friendship, which are in use this day are the 
for aa he had shown the Romans his same which Numa ordained, as the 
bravery, he wished to give them a institutions of the nymph. t 

proof of his humanity.” Crassus, He appears to me to have been, m 
suspect ing treachery, was not com- this respect, the rival of Minos and 
pliant. The soldiers, dispirited and Lvcurgus. for so they, haying 
quite worn out with fatigue, clashed learnt or pretending to have received 
their arms together, and compelled their laws, the former from Jupiter, 
him to credit the Barbarian. Cns-us the latter from Apollo, the one pro- 
reluctantly went to him on foot. Su- vailed with the Laconians, the other 
renas icceived him with great polite- with the Cret ins, to adopt thorn, 
ness, and presented to him a horse No.3y . — 1 nrifunuus. 

with a bridle that had a gold bit, on Tarqujnius, having for a King time 
which he directed him to sit. He besieged Gabihand not being able to 
mounted the horse; but the Barba- take it, ordered his youngest son 
iiim y being a manager of horses, ap- Sextus to be scourgbd, and then sent 
plied the spur to it and put it on full him off ns a deserter. The Gabians, 
speed ; so that it carried Crassus into perceiving how his body' was markt d ' 
the midst of the Parthian*. Octavius, with severe stripes, received him, 
an officer of Crassus, perceiving the making many and great professions t 
trick, seized the reins; and after him of what he wyuld, do against his fn- 
PetroniuR, one of the Tribunes, did ther. As he carried his threats into * 
the same; when Octavius, drawing execution, confidence was placed in * 
bis sword, slew Surenas. A Parthian him. He laid waste the lands of the 
<>n that killed Octavius ; and Exaith- Roman*, put the inhabitants tp Right, 
res, another Parthian, Crassus; and, took many of them prisoners, and 
cutting of his head and right hand, conquered them in many skirmishes, 
bore them to Herod the Great, King The Gabians, filled with admiration, 
of the ParthiiUis. It happened, that invested him with the absolute com- 
at that instant of time, the king was n*ind of their forces. On this he 
entertaining some friends, and was secretly sent a messenger to lus 
. listening, over the cup, to th® trage- father, to ask him what steps he 
/dian Thrason, of Thrallis, acting a should take ? Tarquimus, happeti- 
part in the Bacchis of Euripides, ing at that time to be in conversation 
The actor was reciting this verse : in his garden, struck off the heads 
« Fmm 4 he mountains we lead a new of the highest poppies, and said to 
« Slain heifer to the temple^ a propitious the messenger, ** Tell my soil to do 
booty.” the same.” When he had made his ' 

They brought in and offered to the report, Sextus put death the lead- 
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ing persons of Gabii, and having thus 
weakened and destroyed the power 
of the city, he delivered it into the 
hands of the Romans. ' 

[Tb he continued.] 

Letter from Pom are, King of 

Otaheite, to the Missionary 

Society. 

OJVfARE, the King of Otaheite, 
who has long been in the habit 
of visiting, and familiarly conversing 
with, the British Missionaries at Ma- 
tavai, in that island, has assiduously 
applied himself, for' a considerable 
time, under their direction, to attain 
the art of writing, which at length he 
has acquired. 

A letter having been sent to Pomare 
by the Directors of the Missionary 
Society, the Missionaries carefully 
translated it, and laid it before him. 
The following answer, in the Ta- 
beitan language, was composed entire- 
ly by himself; it was then translated bv 
the Missionaries into English, which 
translation was copied hy the King. 

The annexed is an exact^copy of his 
English letter, and may be’considered 
as a literary curiosity. 

The Letter in the Takeitan Language. 

{COPY.) 

Matcrrae, lahetc, Jan. U # ,3S07. 

Ehoama, 

Eaorana ' utbu ehoama ete nohoraa 
©te fenua, c ete fhapee ra mae ete 
fenua eeno nee ete fenua maamaa nee 
ete fenua parau eno nee ete fenua ete 
"ore et*o peu maetatae, ete fenua ete 
ore ete Atna man nee, ete fenua 
haapaoata nee. Eaorana utou ehoama, 
eaora hbe au, Eaora hoe ta toil ea Je- 
hovah. 

Ehoama. Teee t&u parau ea utdu, 
eta utou parau eta mae na, eta utou 
tere, eto utou henaaro. Uatea roatu 
*au ; uatea varu v&u ea na ea Oro 
hopoe maore Oea e Raea tea. 

Ehoama. Ua faaroo maore ou, eta 
utou parau. 

Ehoama. Teee hoe tou henaara. E 
fasten mae hoe utou e tou henaaro, e 
faatono mae hoe utou ete Taofa ea 
rahe, e&te* vabene, e tc tamaetete. 

, Ehoama, Homae M>e te ta oa ree, e 
te Ahu no matou, eh aapee hoe matou 
ete peu no Beretanei Ehoama. Ho* 
mae ho© te pupnhe ©a rahe e te Pow^ 
derea rahe hoe, e|fe*uata mue t rafce 
to matou. Ea pohe au acta Ooutou 


taua e Tahete nee; eaba utou e fan© 
mae. ea pohe au. Fenua haa pao fcta 
Tahete nee eahamttrn e fano mae ea 
ohe au ete mae. Teee hoe te tahe 
eftaaro ou, c fapono mae utou e te ta 
oa ree eAha e toe te pen ree no Bre- 
tane. E fapono mae utou Hqmae 
hoe te peu ree no te ta parau, e te 
Paper, e te Ink, e te Pen, earahe x oa 
mae te peu, te peu te peu ree eaha roa 
etoe te pen ree no te ta parau.- 
Ehoama. Terara, tera roa tu tan 
parau ea utou na. Eto utou henaaro 
ete haapee ea Tahete nee. Uatea 
roatu ea. eau, te huruaeae murtuteho 
aeta eete maetae, e mea maerne hoe 
te na te re, uatea roa ea u, uafaa rue te 
pen eno roatu. Tau parau mau te na 
e ene te parau haa vare e pawn mau 
roatu te na. Terara roara ua hope 
tail paru. 

Ehoama. Eta mae utou ete parau 
ea ete hoe au e ta utou parau. 

Eaorana utou ehoama, ea ora hoeau. 

Eaora toa hoe ta tou ea, 

Jehovah. 

Pomare Barer no Taheite. 
Na 

te mau hoa nou, 

na Missionary Society, 
l ee London. 

(Translation) 

Mat&vae , O tahete, Jan. 1st , 1807. 

Friends, 

J wish you every blessing friends in 
your residence in your country, with 
success in teaching this bad land, this 
foolish land, this wicked land, this 
land which is ignorant of goad, this 
land that knoweth not the true God, 
this regaixlless laud. 

Friends, I wish you health and 
prosperity, may I also live, and may 
Jehovah save us all. 

. Friends, with respect to your letter 
you wrote to me, I have this to say to 
you, that your business with me, and 
your wisfies I folly consent to, and 
shall consequently banish Oro, and 
send him to Raeatea. 

Friends, I do therefore believe and 
shall obey your word. 

Friends, I hope you also will con-, 
sent to my request, which is this : J 
wish you to send a great number of 
men, women, and children here/ 
Friends, send also property, and 
cloth for us, and we also w ill adopt 
Eugjish cjmtotns.. 

1* Lends send also plenty of muskets 
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and powder, for wars are frequent in per distance, and with all the advan- 
our country. Should I be killed, you tages of an extensive contrast. It k 
will have nothing in Tahete : do not with him as with the traveller $ by an 
come here when I am dead, Tahete attentive observation of the manners 
k a regardless country, ancl should I and customs of foreign countries, his 
die with sickness, do not come here, eyes are opened to the prevailing errors 
This also 1 wish, that you would send aud prejudices in his gwn j but ho 
me all the curious things that you also returns with a lively sense of its 
have in England. Also send me every advantages, of many of which he can 
thing necessary Tor writing. Paper, hardly be conscious, whomever left 
Ink, and Pens in abundance, let no behind him the bounds of his native, 
writing utensil be wanting. laud. 

Friends, I have done, and have no- Of l he modern nations of Europe, 
thing at all more to ask you for. As there are live of which the drama na) 
for your desire to instruct Tahete, tis attracted any attention ; the English, 
what I fully acquiesce in. Tis a com- French, ana German : and in a more 
mon thing for people not to under- limited degree, the Italian and Spa* 
stand at first, but your object is good, nish. The English enjoy manly iin* 
and I fully consent to it, and shall portantadvantages for a national tin,iraa 
cast off all evil customs. over the others: their country has 

What I say is truth, and no lie, it been long an illustrious theatre of 
is the real truth. glqry ; and they have been always 

This is all I have to write, I have more deeply pervaded by a common 
done. patriotic feeling than any of their 

Friends write to me, that I may neighbours. The Fiench history is 
know w'hat you have to say. * not deficient in i instances of heroic 
1 wish you life and every blessing, magnanimity, though far inferior in 
May I also live, and may Jehovah this respect to our own; but they 
save us all. have nevei* yet been known to avail 

Pomare, King of Tahete. themselves of tlieir real advantages $ 
For and their tragedy remains yet a straiir 

my friends ger to every Bight of inspiration, to 

The Missionary Society every bold and spirited. deli neat ion of 

London. character. The Germans have ho 

' commcm country, no common in- 

An Essay on the Italian Drama, terest, and are united together merely 
Sir, by the tie of language. To .them, 

ri^O detain the reader with a dis- however, science and the best in* 
Jl cussion of the benefit to be de- t crests of humanity are strongly in** 
rived from an acquaintance with fo- debted ; for we owe to them the first* 
reign literature, whether ancient or successful efforts against religions 
modern, would be unnecessary in this usurpation, from which necessarily 
enlightened age. The disadvantages followed the civil and religious liberty 
under which belabours whose know- and toleration, now' so universally en* 
ledge of literature extends not beyond joyed. But these effects, however 
the productions of his own country, much they merit the grateful ado* 
are very obvious. The sphere of ration of the philosopher, are too 
enjoyment of the purest pleasure of modest for tpe drama. The Germans 
our nature, is to him bounded and have struggled, however, successfully 
circumscribed : and even of his owm for Dramatic, fame ; and if they 
native literature, he can in general yield in strength and variety" of cha^ 
possess neither the same keen per- racter to the English, they have left 
caption of the faults, nor the same the other nations, in these and other 
sensibility to the beauties, as the man, respects, far behind them; while, hr 
who, throwing aside the .distinctions overpowering pathos, they sfttd un- 
©f country and age, has formed his rivalled. The Spaniards, were once 
taste on the broad principles of hu- an enterprising people, renowned i a 
man nature. To the latter a wider arts and arms ; and their early theatri- 
field of observation is opened ; A and cal efforts fire said, with all their ir- 
he beholds his object from the pro- regularity, to tear strong marks of 
Universal Mag. Vol. IX. 3 N 
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genius » but civil and religious tyran- was strongly penetrated with an opt* 
ily have long exercised their baneful ip on of the degeneracy of his country* 
influence over this'onc6 gallant na- men; he saw in past ages every thing 
tion, and have swept before them that could ennoble humanity, and no 
fancy and inspiration, and destroyed trace of dignity in his own : and lie 
even the germ of genius; and the wished to rouse his contemporaries 
Spanish name* is now only adduced as from the lethargy in which he eon- 
a melancholy illustration of the in- ceived them to be plunged. His 
stability of human grandeur. efforts in favour of liberty were con- 

The Italians were long in posses- fined to die pen, but he was passive 
mo n of a theatre befefre any of the merely through want of opportunity •> 
other nations of Europe, while the and from the very singular dedication 
rest of Europe was plunged in dark- of one of his plays to General Wash- 
iness, they were successfully cultivating ington, may be easily seen with what 
most of the departments of literature; alacrity he was ready to carry hi« 
but whether from the universal tm- principles into execution. His ad- 
morality, and the almost total want miration of antiquity was excessive, 
of patriot feeling for which Italy was and without discrimination. Whh- 
long renpirkabie, from the w>ant of out reflecting that ancient liberty w as 
interest and elevation in the disputes often but another name for outrage 
of the petty republics and principal!- and abuse, with him it supplies the 
lies of which it was composed, t ,or place of every virtue, and sanctions 
from whatever cause, the efforts of every enormity. Liberty forms the 
the dramatic muse in that country sole subject of nearly the half of his 
have, however unwearied, been till plays. Nothing can be conceived 
very lately at least, highly unsuccess- more irksome and more devoid of 
ful. Tliey had, indeed, in direct op- interest, than to hear this subject 
position to what has happened in bandied about in the most common- 
other countries where the tragic muse place declamations, from the begin- 
has almost always preceded the comic, nine to the close of the piece, without 
very early some good comedies; for gradual preparation, and without re- 
tbe comedies of Macchiavelli, how- lief from a proper admixture of the 
ever jmmoral, abound in wit and hu- avowed principles of our nature. It 
hiour, and faithfully paint tbp man- is hardly possible to fire the mind of 
ners of his age : but even thd genius the spectator with the sound of ab- 
6f a Takso was unable to rescue their stract terms. He may feel strongly 
tragedy from neglect, w hich can only for pariicular instances of oppression, 
date its proper existence with the when strongly depicted and bodied 
exertions of a Maffei, an Alfieri, and out before him in the semblance of 
Monti. Even yet, however, their reality ; but if generalliberty or gene- 
tragedy can scarcely be called na- ral oppression are the subjects, he will 
tional ; for with the exception of the always be disposed to lend an unwil- 
dotispiracy of the Pazzi, tie subject is ling ear. 

uniformly foreign, and the sentiments « sa tis est pujehraesse poemata : child* 
slightly, if at all, characteristic ot the sulito, 

genius and modes of thinking of the Et quncunque volent animum auditors 
people of Italy. v ’ agunto — 

Alfieri Was descended from a noble Ut ridentibiis arrident, ita flentibus adftvnt 
family of Piedmont, and bred at the Hununi vultus: si vis me fleru, dolenduni 
court of Turin. With • every ad van- est . . „ . . 

tageof birth, fortune, and figure, the Pnmwm 1 P S1 tlbl 
usual fashionable amusements and oc- In the unities of time and place 
fcqpations appeared to him, at an Alfieri 15 completely regular ; and he 
darJyage, empty and unsatisfactory; has banished all confidents and in- 
and winl an aydour for liberty rarely ferior personages from the stage, 
to be exempted, he exiled himself From beginning to end he never tor 
from his family, friends, and native a moment loses sight of the mainac* 
country, where wealth and honours tion. What he has gained in this w'ay 
awaited him, to enjby independence in steadiness of effect, he has morn 
in one of the free stales ef Italy . ^ He than lost in another, by neglecting, to 
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Avail himself oftmmberless circum- 
stances incompatible with the strict- 
ness of his rules, not only interesting 
in themselves, but which would have 
been productive of the best effect in 
gi-ing variety and relief to his fable, 
and dispelling the monotony so 
strongly felt long before his catas- 
trophe! 

In the delineation of character, he 
has, in my opinion, completely failed. 
He abounds in tyrants, monsters, and 
unrelenting politicians, openly and 
avowedly wicked without a 'motive; 
with generous and exalted visionaries ; 
but with the true springs of human 
conduct he seems to have been almost 
Wholly unacquainted. The extremes 
of good and evil are rarely to be met 
with in this world ; and he who places 
before us unmasked \illainy, without 
at the same time exposing the cir- 
cumstances zjtid situations which im- 
perceptibly arid almost unavoidably 
lead to its perpetration, can never 
captivate our minds by the Illusion 
of reality. We must see virtue 
and vice blended together as they 
really exist in life. We must see our 
fellow creatures actuated by all the 
variety of contending inclinations and 
passions which reign in our own 
breast. He whose penetration into 
human nature has enabled him suc- 
cessfully to unravel the mazes of cha- 
racter, has attained the highest dra- 
matic excellence: and without this 
qualification, every other talent will 
be unavailing. In the possession of 
this excellence. Shakspeare and Schil- 
ler with all their faults will command 
the esteem and admiration of every 
age. 

The language of the drama should 
be exactly suited to the persoftage and 
to the occasion. From a continual 
attempt at dignity, however, and a 
contempt for the effeminate strains 
of Metastasio, Alfieri has written in 
a language often unnatural and tur- 
gid in a very high degree. He is sai<i 
to have contemned tne existing lan- 
guage of his country, an # d to have 
travelled back to the age of Dante. 
On this subject it is impossible for a 
foreigner to speak with any thing like 
precision. What part of a language 
is spoken by the inhabitants of any 
country, ana what is confined to their 
earlier authors, can never be ac- 


curately known by any other than a 
native. * , • 

Upon the whole, AM&n willhfrdly 
ever be a favourite poet* ahd it ta 
astonishing to me bow he has ac- 
quired the very high reputation he at 
present maintains. With a few ex- 
ceptions, he is almost* totally desti- 
tute of pathos ; 'and though some- 
times sublime, the sublimity is buried 
in a profusion of inflation andjuf- 
gidity. His characters have few or 
none of the illusions of reality. He 
has studied the rules of the theatre, 
indeed, with much and unwearied 
attention; but he has neglected to 
study them in the noblest of all 
schools, the school of human nature. 

1 shall enter into an examination of 
some of his most celebrated pieces. 
The first play I shall notice is Pol in ice, 
the subject of which is the same with 
the Kvrroc. Gy)/3cu; of ASschylus and 
the nrorou of Epripides. J. B. 
Edinburgh, May 2(J, 1808. 

[7o be concluded in oyr next.] 

Mr . Bre^vf.r V Reply to “ Stric- 
tures on his Vindication of tJte 
Modern Drama.” 

Sir , 

Y OUR correspondent X, in the 
Magazine for April last, pre- 
sents nis with some remarks on that 
vindication of the Modern Drama, 
which I attempted in the Universal 
Magazine for the mouth of March. 
He writes with so much liberality, As 
far as regards my personal feelings, 
that I should not have troubled you 
with a rejoinder on the subject, did it 
not appear to me that the remarks 
of X do by no means warrant that de- 
cisive air with which he appears, in 
tlie latter part of his observations, to 
put the argument down as a matter so 
entirely settled, that te a fact is not 
needed” to add weight to his side Of 
the question. The probable gOod 
sense of X needs scarcely be remind- 
ed, that declamation and argument 
are widely dissimilar. I stated what, 
in my humble opinion, were the de- 
fects of the old schools of the English 

* Bv an error of the press, Mr. 
Brewer’s signature to his “ Vindica- 
tion” in our number for Marcfy was 
printed J. A. instead of J, N* 

8N3 
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drama. Considering the improve- from * modern dramatists by saying 
ment’ of manners as the legitimate that the age woakl not tolerate tfn 
jand original aim of comedy, I noticed immodest expression, and therefore to 
(wHat,Tt may be said, was sufficiently the progress of general refinement, 
obvious without such a notation) the not to the taste of the dramatist, 
immorality of fable general lypreferred must be ascribed* the decorousness . of 
by Congreve, \Vycherley, kc. and the modern stage. Sir, the audience 
applauded by their auditors. I like- of our times would tolerate exprcs- 
wise ventured to remark a deficiency sions more than equivocal. Some of 
in humour as observable in many our poets, with a most illaudable cU- 
** good old writers,’’ whose very riosity, have (though rarely) tried the 
names are now sufficient to inspire experiment, and the result, is to be 
the ideas of wit and, dramatic excel- seen in the printed copies of their 
Jence, among whole crowds of those productions. It was, however, the 
who echo the voice of fashion, and improved morality of fable for which 
who “ follow in the chace, not like n I commended modern bards ; and on 
hound that hunts , but one that Jills up that bead X does not say a word. 
the cry.*' To observations like these. That sophism of X which would 
however trifling they may be deemed, describe the palm of delicacy (in re- 
ft became X to make a regular an- gard to purity of expression) as due 
swer before, in summing up his co- to the audience, not to the author, is 
rolJary, he stated the dispute as en- entirely nugatory. Wherever may 
tirely ended, and himself the con- be the merit, that it does exist, is 
queror. I really cannot perceive one enough for our purpose. I did not 
argument fairly met, ana brought to attempt to write an analytical disser- 
issue, in the “ Strictures” which X tatiomon the origin of excellence, 
has made on my attempt at vindicating X “ hopes that I will not venture 
the drama of our own period. Xsays to assert that our writers equal the 
that I endeavour to ehn ate the flippant ancients in wit, humour, or genius j 
inanity of “ Reynolds, Dibdin, arc.*’ or that the single merit of being less 
ovfcr the humour, wit, and so forth, indecorous is sufficient to counter- 
ed Congreve, Farquhar, and their balance vulgarity of language, ab- 
schools. I would beg permission to surdity of plot, and inanity of idea.” 
remind X that my communication in Considering the stage as a great pub- 
March asserted (and the st&ertion lie shcool of moral correction, I do 
must certainly be allowed correct) think that the merit of being decorous 
that it is from a selection of the best is sufficient to counter-balance the 
writers, that the pretensions of every brightest ascendancy of wit, when 
existing period of the stage must be "that wit is employed in the ridicule 
censidered. In the days of each' of of all that is dear to the domestic in- 
those celebrated writers enumerated terest of society ; —especially when 
by X, a vast preponderancy of ** flip- my opponent declines an attempt at 
pant inanity” sank and was forgotten, proving that we are not equal to our 
while the phoenix-like production of predecessors in humour, the great es- 
the master-genius, was chronicled as sential of dramatic composition. For 
ihe boast of the age. vulgarity of language the dramatist is 

X, therefore, should not have de- not responsible.* His business is to 
acribed me as elevating (or endea- hold the mirror up to the times : and 
youring tojclevate) “ flippant inanity,” if the fashionable language of the day 
till he had perused my selection, be vulgar (as it indubitably is) he 
Aud I venture to assure X that a se- would fail to sustain a just reflector, if 
lection likely to survive the present Tiis language were that of the polished 
prp by much 'more than the poet’s gentleman of the old school. Inanity 
hope— Jus golden century*— might rea- of idea seems (in the present case) 
fitly be made. His owp candour w»ll included in deficiency ot wit. 
convince him- that it might, if he give The concluding blow of X ris not * 
ffie subject due consideration; particularly happy. He affirm^ that 

Mistaking perpetually th6 nature the inability of recent waters is esta* 
pf my observations, X strives to take blished by the circumstance of theijr 
pi} the i»eri( of moral propriety away pjays passing to oblivion after, tbp 
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novelty of ten nights; while those 
of Jortson, See. delight after the 
lapse ot centuries. Here X makes 
his usual mistake. A selection of 
modem productions is treasured at 
both theatres as stock-plays ; the ma- 
jority only has been thrown aside as 
lumber, and forgotten. But even if 
the assertion of X were corret, it 
would not crush rny arguments, since 
several of those very pieces by Jou- 
son, Massinger, &c. which please at 
present, were treated with indiffer- 
ence when first written, and neg- 
lected for more than a century after- 
wards. * 

Until X, or some other correspon- 
dent, more thoroughly analyzes the 
subject, 1 must consider my opinions 
as not quite untenable, and remain. 
Sir, Yours, &c. 

J. N. Brewer. 


Annotations on the Text of 
Shakspeake. 

No. II. 

[ Continued from p. 40fi.] 
Measure for Measure. 

Act II.— Sc. IV. 

Blood, thou art but blood 1 
Let's write, pW avgcl , on ‘the devil's horn, 
’ Ti s- not the devil’.? cre?t. 

The essence of inherent depravity is sf ill 
the same, hot: ever it may he quail fed by 
the external attributes of dignity or re- 
putation* 

Act V. — Sc. I. 

This is mn«t like ! y ! 

Isnb. Oh that it were as ]ik<* as it is true ! 

" Oh that the probability of what T as- 
st rt were equal to my certainty % of it /” 
Tvr , were this the case, Isabella means 
to imply , that the cause would be readily 
determined in her fa cour. 

Loves Labour’s Lost. 

Act T. — Sc. I. 

Well, sit you'uut. 

Stay, or remain , exempted from our 
oath. Sit k fnmt the Latin sisto, to 
stand still, or nmain. The outlaws so 
address Valentine in ike Two Gentle- 
men of Verona : 

Qiveus what yon have about you, 

Knot, we’ll make you «f,and rifle you. 


Act UUr*Scflt 1 

The only coil of Ins fair virtue’s gloss 
If virtue's g ! oss wilt stain with any soft. 

M If the merit of any man's virtues ran 
be diminished by those faults which arc 
distinct from them , and form a separate 
trait in his character Tie distinction 
is just : human Nature is but too apt to 
overlook the merits o f an intimate from* 
a studious contemplation of his frailties. 
Act IV.— Sc. IT. 

Sir, he hath never fed on the dainties 
that are bred m a book ; he hath net cut 
paper, a? it were; he hath not drunk ink; 
lie is only an ammai, only sensible ill the 
duller pait». - 

Expressions somewhat similar are o* 5- 
Scr cable in Valentine, in the first scene 
of Congreves Love for Love: 

Thy eye dove’s lightning bears, thy voice 
his dieadful thunder ” 

This Hue has been made the subject of a 
ludicrous epigram . 

Act TV.— Sc. III. 

I am toiling m a pitch; pitch that defiles'. 

Thus , in the 14 th Idy ilium of Theocri- 
tus, c. 5 ; • 

NuV Jt vox* Qvdnx 6 * 

y-vptQx vircrx;* 

When love speaks, the voice of all the 
gods 

Makes t$Uven drowsy with the harmony. ' 
On this passage, we have had many 
comments : “ Des, mots, encore des 
mots, et toujours rk*s mots'” Yi t 
something must be attempted ; Heaven 
is its e *2 here used for God, and here for 
the thief deity , Jupihr . “ The Gods 

unite in chorus wit ft Love, and render 
Jupiter drowsy (or enhanced ^ with 
the harmony 

Act V.— Sc. IT. 

Behold the window of my heart, mine eye. 
Our author glances at the well-known 
anecdote of Mourns* 

Midsummer Night's Dream. 

* Act I.— Sc. I. 

Demetrius loves your fair. 

Your beauty : the adjective for the sub- 
stantive : as in fcing John : 

Whose privet ? with me, of the Dauphin’s 
love. 

Was much more general than these lines 
import. 
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Ac\ IV^r-Sc. I. 

Fair Helena, in fancy , following mp. 
Owing to the partiality she had con- 
ceived for me. The word is still used in 
familiar colloquy. 

Act V. — Sc. I. 

From tha modesty of fearful duty, 

I read as much, as from the rattling tongue 
Of saucy and audacious eloquence. 

The correspondence between this senti- 
ment and the following citation from 
Tusso is remarkable : 

Spesso, in un dir-confmo, 

Kn paiole interrotte, 

INJegho s\s prune tl cuore, 

K piu par eh© si miiove, M 

Che non si fa con voce adorne e dotte. 

Amynta,Cor. all Mto.2. 

Merchant of Venice. 

Act III. 

Look on beauty, 

And you shall see 'tis purchas’d by the 
weight. 

44 The reputation of beauty may be ac- 
quired hi proportion to the riches by 
•which flattery is attracted The Re- 
visal thinks that paint and patches 
art hi emit; with which Mr. Skevcns 
coincides. 

As You Like It. 

Act I. — Sc. I. 

The old man, their father, making such 
pitiful dole ovei them. 

it uppi ars that dole may signify either 
our lot or poi tioii; as, 44 Jfappy man be 
his dole f W inter's Tale), or, as in.thc 
-present instance, lamentation. 

Sc. nr. 

Hate him not for my sake. 

Cel. Why should I not? doth he not de- 
serve well ? 

Celia intend cto ask , why she should not 
like him . The double negative has this 
effect. So, in Twelfth Night , 44 Are 
yoi^ not mad indeed?” for 44 Are you 
in your senses ?" 

Hereafter in a belter world than this. 
Futntity is not here alluded to ; but bet* 
ter times, as it would he now expressed. 

Act II.— Sc: VII. 

I must have liberty 

Withall ; as large a charter as the wind, 

To blow on whom 1 please. 

Thus, in the Malcontent, (by Marston) 


a character which hats some resem- 
blance to J agues . — 44 He is as frte as 
air ; he blows over every man." (Act I. 
Be. III.) 

Act III. — Sc. I. * 

Like a medlar, rotten ere ripe. 

Thus, in the Midsummer Nighfs 
Dream : 

The green com 

Hath rotted, ere his youth attained a 
beard. 

44 A careless desolation T A negligent 
dres. * 

Sc. IV. 

A cover'd goblet. 

Perhaps an inverted goblet , whose con- 
tents have been drunk , and which still 
retains the appearance of being full or 
solid. 

Act V.— Sc. I. 

J will bandy with thee in faction. 

/ will contend with you in enmity. 

Sc. IV. 

I sometimes do believe, and sometimes do 
not, 

As thoflfcthat fear they hope and know they 
fear. 

Spc que tirnnr duhid, spes quo tiwore rad it. 

Ovid. Heriod. Deiar. Herculi 

Lord Chedworth dots not comprehend 
ihv difference between the countercheck 
quarrelsome, the lie circumstantial, 
and the lie diiect. The second may 
mean, sending the lie by a positive mes- 
sage : and the direct, a personal affir- 
mation of the adversary s falsehood dur- 
ing an interview. 

Sc. V. 

According to the fool's bolt. Sir, and such 
dulcet diseases.” 

D u Ice t* disease is one that ends quickly ; 
in reft react to the proverb , 44 A f tool’s 
bolt is soon shot.” See A. Henry V. 
Act IJL Sc. VII. 

Ai-l’s Well that Ehds Well. 
Act I.— Sc. II. 

So in appraof lives not his epitaph, 

As in your royal speech. 

If is deeds , which arc represented on his 
tomb, were never H great in reality, as 
your majesty is pleased to believe them. 

Act IL— Sc. I. 

What dar’st thou venture— Tax of impu- 
deuce, 
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A strumpet’s boMnds; a divulged shame ' 
Traduc'd, by odious ballads; my maiden 
name 4 

Sear’d otherwise: no worse of tvorst ex- 
tended , 

With vilest torture let my life be ended. 
The discriminated words may be thus 
explained , — Let me suffer the utmost 
extension or extremity , of punishment . 

. Sc. nr. 

A man that’s married is a man that’s 
marr'd. 

This Jest is derived from the French lan- 
guage, u Lc pauvre S puna relic Unit un 
niari lien marri.” — Hussy JEabutin, 
Lvttre 5, (I Madame de S. 

Good alone 

Is good without a name : vileness is so.” 

Mr. Malone derives from the Revisal 
his exposition of this passage. 

Act IV. — Sc. III. 

“ Is it not meant damnable in us, to be the 
trumpeters of our own unlawful intents ?” 

Mis fortunes arising from any crime are 
still observed to be a judgment. ** The 
indiscretion by •which our follies are be- 
trayed is a punishment decrec^M Pro- 
vidence on the culpability that flBm pa- 
nics them'* 

Act V. — Sc. JII. 

Our esteem 

Was made much poorer by it. 


“ Of Poets and' Poetrie. , 

“ Surely he was a little wanton with 
his leisure l that first invented Poetrie . 
’Tis but a PJay, which makes Words 
dance , in the evennesse of a Cadencie : 
yet without doubt, being a Harmony, 
it is neerer to the tnindc t tluw Prose s 
for that itselfe is a Harmony in height. 
But the Words being rather the drossitt 
part , Conceit I take to be the Princi- 
pal l. And here, though- it digresseth 
from Truth , it flics above her, making 
har more rare, by giving curious mo- 
ment to her nakcdnessc. The Name 
the Grecians gave the men that wrote 
thus, shew’ 4 now much they honour'd 
it: 'They Sail’d them Makers . And 
had some of them had poweMo put 
their Conceits in Act, how jeere would 
they have come to Deity ? And for the 
verities of men; they iest not on the 
bare demeanour , but slide into imagi- 
nation : eo proposing things above us, 
they kindle the Header to wonder and 
imitation. And certainelv, Poets that 
write thus,' Plato never meant to ba- 
nish. His owne practice sliewes bee 
excluded not all . He was content to 
heare Anlifnachus recite his Poem , 
when all the Herd had left him: and 
hee himselfe wrote both Tragedies and 
other pieces. Perhaps he found them 
a little too busie with hisgWff.* and he 


Our reputation , or popularity . 

Twelfth Night. 

Act 1. — Sc. I. 

Oh it came on my ear like the sweet south, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour. 

Imitated by Milton, P. L. 4, 156: 

Gentle gales, 

Fanning theiT odoriferous wmgs, dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they 
stole ‘ » 

Those balmy spoils. 

Erratum in the introductory re- 
marks: — for c< benefit of the plea* 
sure,’* read “or." 

[To be continued.] 

Fellthamxana. 

Sir, 

W ITHOUT any preface, I send 
you for vour next Magazine 
an ingenious and a highly interesting 
excerpt from honest Owen : he writes 
with tile discrimination and the feel- 
ing of a scholar. I remain, dec. 
Oxford , June 2. W. P. 


being J,be first that made Philosophy 
Divine,* and RaUonall, was modest in 
his owne beginnings . Another Name 
they had of honour, too, and that was 
Votes. Nor know' 1 how to distinguish 
bctweenc the Prophets and Poets of 
Israel. What is Jeremies Lamentation, 
but a kinde of Sap hick e Elegie V Da- 
vids Psalmes are not onelv Poems ; hut 
Songs , Snatches, and Raptures of a 
faming spirit . And ibis indeed I ob- 
serve, to the honour of Poets*, I* never 
found them covetous, or scraping lit- 
base. The Icwes had not two Midi 
Kings in all their Catalogue, as Salo- 
mon and his Father ; Poets both. 
There is a largencsse in their Soules , 
,bevond the narrownesse of other men. 
and why may we not then thinke. this 
may imbrace more, both of Heaven 
and God? I cannot but conjecture 
this to bee the reason, that they, most 
of them, aie poore: They fi tide their 
mindes so solaced with their owne 
flights, that they neglect the study of 
growing rich : and this, l c&nfc&se 
againe, i thiuke, tunic? them to tier 
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and . unmanly courses. Besides, they 
are for tbe most part mighty lovers of 
their Palates i and this is known an 
impoveriiher. Antigonus, in the Tent- 
ed Field , found Antagoras cooking of 
a Connor hiiuseife. And they all are 
fr tends to the Grape and Liquor: 
though I think, many, more out of a 
ductible Nati&c, and their love to plea- 
sant Companies than their affection to 
the alone. They are all of free 
Natures-, and are the truest Definition 
of that Philosophers man, which glues 
him Animal risible . Their grossest 
fault is, that you may conclude them 
sensual : yet this docs not .touch them 
all. Ingenious for the most part they 
aie. I- know there he some Him mg 
/boles ; lmt what have they to doc with 
Poetry ? W hen Saiust would tell tos, 
that Sempromas wit was not ill ; sayes 
.hee, — Potuit Versus fa cere, Jofum 

move re ; Slue could make a Verse , and 
breahe a lest . Something there is in 
it, more than ordinary : in that it is 
all in such measured Language, as may 
bee tuarr’d by reading . 1 laugh hear- 

tily at Philoxenus his Jest , who passing 
by, and healing some Masons mis- 
sensing his lines, (with their ignorant 
sawing of them) falls to breaking their 
Bricks amaine: They aske the cause, 
and hee replyes, They spoile his worke, 
and he theirs. Certainely, g worthy 
Poet is so farre from being a fovle , that 
there is some wit required in him that 
shall be able ioreadehxm well: and 
without the true accent numbred Poe- 
trie does lose of the glosse. It was a 
speech becoming an able Poet of bur 
owne, when a Lord read his Verses 
crookedly , and he beseech t Ins Lord- 
ship , not to murder him in his owne 
lines. He that speaks false Latinv , 
breakes Priscitns head: but he that 
Tepeats a Verse ill, puts Homer out of 
joynt. One thing commends it be- 
yond Oratorie: it ever complieth to the 
sharpest Judgements, He is the best 
Orator that jpleaseth all, even the 
Crowd and Clownes, But Poetrie ^ 
would be Poore, that they should ail 
approve of. If the Learned and Judi- 
cious like it, let the Throng bray. These, 
when 'tis best, will like it the least. 
So, they contemns what they under- 
stand not : and the neglected Poet falls 
by want. Calphumius makes one 
eomplamc the misfortune : 


Frange puer calamos, Sr rnanes desere 
Musas : 

Et potiiis glandes, ruhicundaque colli gc 
coma. 

Due ad mulctra greges , Sr laevenale per 
Vrbem 

Non tacitus porta : fluid enim tibi Fis- 
tula reddet , 

2uo tut ere famem? cerfe, mea carmina 
* nemo 

Procter ab his Scapulas ventosa remur- 
murat Eccho. 

Boy, bneake thy Pipes , leave, leave thy 
fruit/esse Muse : 

Rather the Mast, and blood red Cor- 
nill chuse. 

Goe leadc thy Flockes to milking; sell 
and cry 

Milke through the City : What can 
learning buy, 

To kcepc backe hunger? None my 
Verses ininde. 

But Eccho babbling from the Rockcs 
and Winde. 

Two things are commonly blamed 
in Poetrie: nay, you take away That, 
if Thej^ and these are Lyes and Flat- 
tery. JHfcut I have told them in the 
worst l^ds : For, ’tis onely to the shal- 
low insight that they appeare thus. 
Truth may dwell more dec rely in an 
Allegory, or a Moral’ d Fable, than in 
a bare Narration. And for Flattcric, 
no man will take Poetrie litter all: 
since in commendations , it rather 
shewes what men should be, than what 
they are. If this were not, it would 
appeare uncomely. But we all know. 
Hyperboles in Poetrie, doe beare a de- 
cency , nay, a grace along with them. 
The greatest danger that I fmde in it, 
is, that it wantons the Blood and Ima- 
gination , as carrying a man in too 
high a Delight, To prevent these, let 
the wise Poet strive to bee modest in 
his Lines. First, that lice dash not the 
Gods: next, that hee injure not Chas- 
tity, nor corrupt the Eure with Lasci 
riuusnesse. W r hcn these are declined, 
1 thinke a grave Poem the deepest kinde 
of Writing. It wings the Soule up 
higher than the slacked pace of Prose. 
Flashes that doe follow the Cup, I feare 
me, are too spriicly to be solid: they 
run smartly upon the loose, for a Dis- 
tance or two ; but then .being foule, 
they give in, and tyre. I coitfcsse, l* 
love the sober Must: and fasting & 
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with the fumes of Wine. Long Poetry 
some cannot be friends withall : and 
indeed, it palles upon the reading. 
The wittiest Poets have been all short, 
and changing soone their Subject ; as 
Horace, Mart mil, Itcvenall. Sc area, 
and the two Comccd/ans. Poetry should 
be rather like a Coranto , short, and 
vimbly-lnfiic, than a dull Lesson of a 
day long, Korean it but bee dead is h, 
if distended v Tor, when ’(is right, it 
centers Conceit, ^wt\ takes but tin* spi- 
rit of things: and theiefote ‘foolish 
Poestc of all writing the most ridicu- 
lous . When a Goose dances, and a 
Poole versifies, there is sport alike. 
I lee is twice an Asse, that is a riming 
one. He is somethini; the lcs.se unwise, 
that is unwtiv but in Prose. If the 
Subject bee History, o r confuted Fable, 
then f hold it better put in Prose, or 
Blanks : t \ » r ordinary d/scourse never 
sliewes so well ill Mu ter, ' as in the 
htranieXhaX it mav^teine to bespoken 
in: the cummcndaf ton is, to doc it to 
the l ft : Noi this any oilier than 
Poetry in Pro'-c . Smelv, though tlie 
World think e it not >*o, be is h&ppv to 
hmiselfe, that can play the Po?L Hee 
shall vein his pa'stons by hi' Pen, and 
ca^e Ills heart of their weight : and bee 
shall often iaisc himselfe a joy in his 
raptuii s, winch no man < an pen cite 
hut he. Sure, 0 tid found a pleasure 
in’t, even when hee wiit his Tnstria. 
It gently deliveis the mind of distem- 
pers. and woikcs the thoughts to a 
sweet ncs, in their starching conceit. I 
would not love it fora profusion .* and 
I would not want it foi a recreation . I 
can make mv selfc harmcU we, -liav, 
amending mirth with i t ; while I should 
peihaj* be trying of a worst r Pastime. 
And this I heleeie in it furtlyr, Vn- 
Je-se coruevsation coirupts his east- 
nis'e, it lifts a man to No/dcn ts.se ; and 
is never in any rightly , but it makes 
him of a Roy all arid capacious Soule.' 

A critical and ittusti ativc Estima- 
tion of H. K White’ b Genius. Ijy 
Mr . Mud ford. 

i Convludtul from p h] 

I HAVE intermitted my strictures 
ou the poetrv of Henry, that 
your readers might not be wearied 
by their continuity; and I now 
hasten to conclude them, that they 
Universal Mag. Vol.IX. 


The remaining poems being, some, 
fragments, and the rest, sliort and 
upon common topics, it would be a 
thiitiless labour to myself and my 
readers, were l to consider them in- 
dividually. I shall rather endeavour 
to convey a geneial sense of their ag- 
gregate merit. 

ft is in reading these smaller pieces 
of Henry, that the 'monotony of bis 
genius most forcibly strikes us. His 
mind seemed to be con lined by the 
sufferings of his body; and it is rarely 
that he attempts any thing which 
does not point to his own feelings 
and situation, A want of variety is 
lienee produced, and a consequent 
want of interest in the reader. I 
know not, however, whether 1 shall 
be justified in the opinion of some l( 
for censuring this uniformity of sub- 
jeef, when 1 reflect that these? pieces 
have been given to the world, not by 
himself but by his editor. 

The “Ode* to Fuseli” is an une- 
qual performance: It Ins some lines 
that would do honour to any pen* 
and it is disfigured by the unmeaning 
verbosity of modern poetry. Of th$ 
last the following is an example; 

Win It* fur below the fitful oar 

Flings its taint pauses on the steepy shore. 

Thisjis absolute nonsense: to Jiing 
pauses is unintelligible. These two 
lines 

Who shall now sublimest spirit, 

Who shall now thy wand inherit ? 

are* palpably imitated from Gray: 

Oh ' Ivre divine, what daring spirit 
Wakes tin e now : though he inherit, Afc. 

Pmg. <rf Poe. 

I shall now copy what I consider 
as the best lines in the piece : 

Mighty magician 1 long ihv wand has lain 
Buried beneath th’ unfathomable deep; 

And oh 1 for ever idlist Ms effort* sle p, 

May none the mystic' sceptic eVrrfg.an? 

Oh yes ! r ti> h is ^—Thy other son 
• He. .throws thy dark wrought U»i\ie on, 
Fusselin waves thv wund- — a gam they rise. 
Again thy wildcring forms salute our flL 
vish’d eyes 

Him didst ihou cradle on the dizzy steep. 
Where round his head flit* volley’d light- 
nings flung. 

And the loud w:nd» that round his pillow 
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pfooed ihe ster^ infant ter the arms of slefep. following passage gave me pleasure 
Of, the highest top of Tem‘ritfe in the oefusai ? ' 

Seated tins fear boy, and hade him hwvk ' 
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Where far below .the weather-beaten skiff' 
On the gulph bottom >of the ocean strook. 
Thou mark'cLt him drink with ruvhlesti car 
^The death sob, and disdaining rest 
Thou sawst how danger fir’d his breast, 
And in his young haud couch’d the vision- 
ary spear. 

y Oclc addressed to the Earl 
of Carlisle” seems to me to be in lio^ 


Fifty years hence and who wilt hear of 
Henry? b * 

Ob’ none:—' mother busy brood of beings 
Will shoot up irfthe interim, and none 
Will hold him in remembrance. I shall 
sink 

As sinks a stranger in the crowded streets 
Of busy Loudon. Some short bustle’s 
caus’d 

A few enquiries, and the crowds close in. 


thing superior to newspaper or maga- And all’s forgotten. On mv grassy grave 

•lha C 1- 1* * „ 1 ° *t’l ..t .... * ill ... 1 


^ipe poetry, Such lines as these, 
ft But human vow#, how frail th<»y /,<»/ 
Fame brought Carlisle unto his view.” 

*' And not to know, o'ne swallow makes no 
cummer.” < 

Ute puerile and can claim no lenity 
on the score of youth. Candour, 
however, seems to demand that no 
censure which 


The man of luturc tinier will caiHess tr iad 
And re id my name upon the sculptur’d 
stone; » 

Nor will the sound, familiar to their ears 
Wecall my vanish’d mrmorv 1. did hope 
For better things !— -1 hop'd I should not 
hxtve 

The earth without a vestige ! 

These are thoughts that arc faini- 
passed upon this ! iar f . to every aspiring mind, while yet 
should be trrfhs- I” t! ‘ e °f 1 ? ca , re . cr .’ tb fr . a ™ 


.posthumous poetry should be trrfhs- 'I 1 u ‘ c v "lT.u\ 'l’ “V : l'° 

ferred to Hefty . Were the base thoughts that stimulate its act. v.ty, 
papers of any literary, man, the effu- and l? ro l> el ,ts cnerg.es to erect anetn- 
Slow o t momentary inclination to pfe n, the memory of ,ts fellow man. 
Write, afterwards thrown aside, un- I 11 the- “ Ode to Genius,” I met 
read perhaps, anduncorrected, to be with'nn accumulation of unmeaning 
given to the world by tlys officious epithets which would lead me to refer 
friendship of an editor, we should i(s production to a. very early period. 

E ereeive the .vast difference tl.ere is The maturity of intellect which pro- 
ettVeen what an author writes and duced Clifton Grove and the Dance of 
What he publishes. With this se-’t/ie Consumptives, could not pen any 
CUrity for the fame of Henry, l shall thing so trivial as the following: 
SjM.nadvei t the more fi eell' upon £ ut ah a few there be whom gvi, £> devour, 
taose productions which Mr. Southey And Weening woe, and disappointment 
»0$ deemed it prudent lo commit to keen, , • 

«Aet»nfw f Repining penury, and sorrow sour 

And seif-coiisundug spleen. / 

And these are genius’ favorites: these 
Know the thought-thnn'd mind to please, 
Jrtepry when he talks of'Capd'Loftt's Arul from her flesl, y SMt to draw 
“ beautiful and interesting preface to To real "' s w llcre fa " c y'* 8 o!,hn “ ri " s roU - 

SirfF^ft^fiViWliav^vpf fallen frrm^ stupidity shakes liis jol/i/ sir/es, 

T. Pg veaiftifld lia\C yet; fallen from And whfle the cup of affluence he quaff* 

With bee-£yed wisdom, tie, 

I cannot but think our reverence 


Much may be forgiven to a youth- 
ful pcet jvben he speajes of his first 
ipatron, and* therefore I can pardon 


the ppn of that gentleman, I am 
ashamed of my ignorance. I have 

>eW all that he has written about the „ rt . , , 

BJoomSjeJd^, and *ave sometimes ft* Henry s genirts would have been 
smiled at his flippancy, but never m0YG entire, had many ot these post- 
|net with any thing to raise my ad- humous pieces been committed'to the 
Snimthm. ' ' Janies. • 

'♦Tab lines “ written in the prospect No charm of science, no luxury of 
Death,** are equaf to HeiuVs qap- mental enjoyment, luis power to ab : 

jpiest flights. ^ - J '* — - * — 1 

bite, and , 

that plaintive morality _ „ 

t^tpp’ation of their sfbjeot rarely fails that finally removed him from among 
w produce in iseusiUj* min^* The the softs of men, proves that hi 
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thought often and painfully “upon its 
progress ; ’ and who can read his pen- 
sive, melancholy sirens upon the 
subject, anjjL not breath *a sigh for 
the youthfijRpartyr * that bowled to 
its canker’d Tang ? At p.' p 6 ’ of the 
second volume there is a fragment 
upon Consumption , of which f could 
wish the last seven lines away, for 
they deteriorate what is good without 
them: and at p 1 10 there is the fol- 
lowing sonnet on the same subject : 

Gently, most gently, on thy victimV head, 
Consumption, lay tlnne hand ! ‘Let me 
' decay, 

Like the expiring lamp, unseen, away, 

And sofilv go to blumber well the dead. 
And if 'tin true what holy men have. said, 
That strains angelic oft foretel the day 
Of death, to tho.se good men who fall thy 
prey, 

O! let the. aerial music round my bed, 
Dissolving sad in djing sym; houy, 

WJiLper the solemn warning in mine ear; 
That I may bid my weeping friends good 
bye • 

Ere I depart upon my journey drear j 
And smiling faintly on the painful past, 
Compose my decent head and breath my 
last. 

This at the same time furnishes a 
favourable specimen of Henry’s son- 
net writing; a species of composition 
under which the genius of Milton 
himself sunk. The English language 
Is essentially incapable of appearing 
either graceful or dignified in the 
shackles of a sonnet ; and those who 
have laboured most to assert its fit- 
ness, have 'only written themselves 
into obscurity. 

The lines on the death of Nelson 
are not composed with that vigour and 
that reach of fancy and language which 
I should have expected from Henry's 
advancing years. The introduction 
of the worn ditty in the second line 
is ignoble and unsuitable. It would 
be appropriate in a pastoral elegy 
which bewails the fate of some Cory- 
don or t)etia, but is quite* unfit to 
convey an idea of a funeral dirge to* 
the memory of a departed hero. In 
this piece also, I find a li»<| so palpa- 
bly borrowed from Milton, that I 
wonder Mr. Southey allowed it to 
pass without being marked # as a. quo- 
tation ; 

< u be must i^ot, shall not sink 
Without the meed of tome melodious tear/* ' 


This is a direct plagfarism from the 
ff>] lowing bedutiful hues in , Milton’# 
Lycidas ; , 

* c He must n<>t flout upon his watery bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wtf*d 
If tt/iofit the meed f some met o dim* teitr .** 

I pass over numerous ’small pieced 
that cannot otfer any room for re- 
mark. Mhny pf them have a certain 
degree of appropriate merit j ana 
others are quite without any thing 
that renders them worthy of being 
printed : such is the fragment No/iv* 
p. IU 9 , which Mr. Wordsworth him- 
self might have written and not be 
ashamed gf, it rs so silly and so dull. 
In the lines to Solitude , p. 131, the 
following stanza marks the constant 
ambition of his mind to leave a name 
behind him ; 

The am man b*nf i* sore and dead 
li floats upon the wuictjp bad; 

1 would not btt a leaf to die, 

Widiout record in ^ sorrow’s sigh f 
The woods and WuuU, with sullen wait, 
Tell all, the same unwearied nilc; 

I’ve none to smile when 1 am free, 

And whey 1 sigh, to sigh with me. r 

I have now come to " Time / 1 & 
poem, which, though only a frag- 
ment, is yet of considerable length* 
Mr. Soufney says “ this poem wa§ 
begun, either during the publication 
of Clifton Grove oy shortly after- 
wards. Henry never laid aside the 
intention of completing it, and some 
of the detached parts were among hi* 
latest productions.' '* 

In this poem, therefore inequalities 
of execution may be expected* It N 
exhibits more power of mind than N 
Clifton Grove, but less * vigour of 
fancy; its morality is enforced it) 
language closely imitated from Young* 
It is such a sort gf ethical rhapsody 
as might be discontinued and re-' 
sumed through guy period of time* 
and in any mood, without detriment 
to the subject. As there is no Harr#* 
►five, there can be no fear of confiu* 
sion:' paragraphs are distinct from 
each other, and require not to jfee 
harmonized with preceding or sub- 
sequent ones. This kind of writhfe; 
is well adapted for the excursions or 
a young mind : it leaves the thought 
free; by not distracting the a mmkmt 
and if there be much power of m-i 
3 02 
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fiectWn, it is tint easy to say where merits Without, however, specify- 
% ««ch a poem Would terminate*, for ing them individually, I shall trans- 
who can limit the combinations of cribe one, which is at least e<|ual to 
intellect ?>* 

The proemial lines of this frag- 
ment are constrained and inelegant. 

There is more difficulty than is com- 
monly suspected in detailing with 
'simplicity and elegance what are to 
he the chief topics of a poem : Mil- 

ton himself failed in this. . . ... rl 

Viewing this production as a post- The forked lightnings m thme awful gm»p. 


any other. ^ 

u God of the universe— aflPpity one — 
Thou who dost walk upon the winged 
winds, 

Or with the storm, thy rugged charioteer. 
Swift and impetuous as the northern blast. 
Eldest from pole to pole 1 thou who dost 
hold 


leincst in the eaithquake, when thy 
wrath 

Goes down toWards erring man,— I would 
address 

To thee my parting paean ; for of thee, 
Great beyond comprehension, who thyself 

Art time and space, sublime infinitude, 

“ Mild as the murmurs .of the mo onUght of thee has been m „ sollg > With awo j 

wave.” , kneel 

u l feci the freshening breeze of stillness Trembling before the footstool of thy state. 


liufnous one, I find in it many, things 
which Hemy’s judgment and taste 
would have amended, in a revision : 
such are the following. 

" Chaos's sluggish sentry .” 4 


blow.' 


My God, my father!—} will sing to thee 
A hymn of laud, a solemn canticle, 

Fre on the cypress wreath, which overshades 
The throne ofodeaih, I hang my mournful 
lyre 

And give its wild string to the desert gale. 


This is as bad as the " horrid still- 
ness” of Dryden . “ invading the ear.” 

4i Of endless glory and perennial hays* 

tt • i /*.«.. .. x\nu kivc us wuu suing nit* uesen sale. 

Here is surely a futile iteration ; i(j sc> 80n 0 f Salem, r i s «, and join the strain, 
ttllt It IS surpassed by the following Sweep to accordant tones thy tuneful harp 
: c And, leaving vain laments, arouse thy soul 

** Misty, gigantic, hugfe, obscure, remote.” To exultation. Sing hosanna, sing, 

T ■ *. i • » .And hallelujah, for the lord is great 

111 the lines beginning, And f u ii of mercy ! He has thought of 

•* W here are tjfie heroes of the ages past ? man : 

Where the brave chieftains, &c.*—p. 162. Yea, compass'd round with countless 
hp appears to have had Blair’f Grave n - worlds > has thought 
in his recollection, one passage of 0f w , e l**" worms that battcn in tbe 
which seems here to be imitated. * Q{ perish ere the nootlday 9un 

** Whe ™ are the rai « h, y thunderbolts of It ca nnot be denied tj )at there ig 

aheXmau C*«rs and the Grecian S” ^ To?' 

chiefs, &c,” tract ; and, that it is at least such as 


only a very highly endowed -mind 


Hiy idea of death, as a state of ob- could produce, at such an immaturity 
livipn till *tbe last daj r , is a poetical, of ace. 

but not a philosophical one. Young The ©ext and last poetical produc- 
thought differently: and as Henry tidn in this volume i$ the" Christiad,” 
Was much versed in theological of which I know not how to speak 
writings, it is the more remarkable with tenderness to Henry’s memory, 
that he should adopt such an opinion, and with just regard to trpth. Mr. 

Speaking of the Almighty, whom houthey says " there is great power 
he would supplicate for mercy towards in the execution of this fragment 
those who have erred, be says, > °but I sought in vain for it. I could 
** Yea, 1 would Md thee pit, them.” view itta ino pther light tbaij an m* 

' T1.M I. Jnv«i»*v. imnirfvr ‘Uccessfuh attempt to put Milton’* 

M "gi ry t rgfr ^aradue Regain'd into a Spenserian 

&s^sssrt^sz, » — 

# xhi« should be us, the ebjetdye or 

gy - *>•— *.*• w* 
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likely to succeed, the reader need not these extracts, for the whole appear! 
be informed by me* There is a te- to me a tissue of absurdity. In the 
merity too in the attempt, which Ai stanza Satan' is ridiculously made 
could have been justifiea only by say, “ Jove himself might dUake at 
success: for who can hope to rival such a fall 1 ° — But enough: I know 
Milton? Yet, in this fragment, we of no benefit that protracted censure 
have Satan convoking an internal as- could produce. I agrpe with Mr. 
sembly, haranguing them* and an Southey that the two last stanzas are 
endeavour to discriminate these evil affecting', because there Henry mourn-, 
agents by an appropriation of lan- fully relapses into himself again : but 
guqge and manner : but to me, the- for the rest, I wish it had had never 


wuujc appeal cu bu unequal, juui- 

crous, that I wondered at the indis- 
cretion of Mr. Southey in permitting 
it to disfigure these posthumous vo- 
lumes. It is scarcely better in some 
parts than a travestie of Milton : but 
that my assertion may not appear un- 
supported by proof, I will adduce a 
few of those passages that excited this 
idea in my mind. Let nw readers 
recollect the opening of the se- 
cond book of Paradise Lost, “ High 
on a royal seat, &c.” and then read 
the following with what gravity they 
can. 

High on a solium of the solid wave, 

Fraukt with rude shapes by the fantastic 
frost 

lie stood in solemn silence now keen 
thoughts engrave 

Dark figures on his fiont ; and, tempest tost, 
He fears to say that every hope is lost. 
Meanwhile the multitude as death are 
mute : 

So, ere the tempest on Malacca’s coa^fc 
Sweet quiet gently touching her soft lute, 
Smgs to the whispering waves the prelude 
to dispute 

Satan then informs them that he has 
failed in hi$ endeavours to tempt our 
Saviour, and afterwards breaks forth 
into the following puerile strain of 
invective. 

What then! shall Satan’s sptrit«crotich to 
f«n ! 

Shall he who shook the pillars of God’s 
reign 

Drop from his unnerv’d arm the hostile 
spear ? 

Madness ! the very thought would make 
me fam • 

To tear the spanglcts from you gaudv plain 
And hud them at their maker! Fix’d as 
fete 9 

| am his foe ! Yea, though his pride should 
deign 

To south mine ire with half Ms regal state, 
$tdl would 1 hum with 'fist’d unalterable 
hate* 

I forbear to specify what is bad in 


I observe particularly in these post- 
humous productions of Henry a li- 
centious use of words unauthorised 
by any English writer ; such as hectic , 
for the patient afflicted : enchasten'd, 
enchecrs , solium , spanglets , im • 
mantled , aucrirmmious, jwgty, &c. 
Of these, the greater part are extract- 
ed from the “ Christiad and had 
hq lived, his increasing good taste 
and judgment would have deterred 
him from such wanton infraction 
upon the stability of our language. 

Of his prose compositions with 
which the second volume concludes, 

I cannot say much, either in praise 
or censure. They are creditable for 
hisjears, but they betray an imma- 
turity of judgment; and in -nothing 
greater than m the exuberant praises 
of the two Bloomfields. But here 
he might plead the infatuation of 
gravefneadb, who confounding what 
is excellent with what is singulai, 
admired in a •shoemaker and a 
tailor, such poetry as they would 
have read with scorn in the pages of 
a ‘scholar. But Stephen Duck and 
Ann Yearsley have had their day; 
and why should not Robert and Na- 
thaniel Bloomfield have theirs ? 

In the Essay on Tragedy Henry 
makes a parade of learning without 
the possession of it. He talks faroi-' 
liarly of De Bos and Fontenelle, al- 
though it is evident he knew no 
more of them than what be obtained 
from David Hume's essay on the 
same subject. 

His prose is stiff and inelegant; foil 
of such phrases at whereby, and 
whereas: he seems not to have at- 
tained the art of modulating his .pe- 
riods. He succeeds best in narrative 5 
the tale of Charles Wmky is pleas* 
ingiy told. I should rntpm the 
vision, p. ?28, to Me jl pcftdNLNU 
lusion to something Concerning bM 
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self in those pJrts which relate to the 
u peft cit/’ and the ‘reply of “ Me- 
lancholy.” ' 

I have thus concluded my remarks 
unon this extraordinary youth, and 
if they have given as much pleasure 
to those who have read them, as they 
have to me in writing, my time has 
not been misemployed. 

I remain. See. 

June 1 1 th f W. Mudford. 

On the proposed Monument to 
Locke. 

Sir, 

/ITlf what grateful emotions 
does the enlightened \mind 
contemplate its vast obligations to the 
benefactors of mankind! To those 
philosophers, scholars, and moralists, 
whose deep and laborious researches 
have so laigely contributed to our 
mental culture! What secret stoles 
of knowledge have they not unfold- 
ed ! Iipw many facilities of acquiring 
wisdom and science have they not 
furnished! How h.we they enlarged 
the faculties of the human mind! 
Grateful for the labours of such ex- 
alted characters, nations have vied 
with each other in doing them honor. 
What then is our surprise and re- 
gret, that the immortal John Locke, 
One of the greatest philosophers and 
best of men, that this or any; other 
age or country ever produced, is, in 
the land of his fathers, neglected, 
unhonoured, and uiidLtinguishod, by 
any monumental pile. But, can Ins 
name or his worth be forgotten? 
Or shall we be satisfied that the name 
of a Locke should only be embalmed 
in our grateful recollections ? That 
he should have been neglected for 
morp than a century* is at once mat- 
ter of regret and astonishment. To 
do justice to his exalted memory, and 
as a stimulus to others who labour in 
the mines of knowledge, and who 
are anxious for human improvement, 
to redeem the honour of our country, 
and to prove to an enlightened world 
our love of virtue, and sense of na- 
tional obligation, at length we resolve 
to raise a monument to his fame. 
The committee for carrying into ef- 
fect the above dignified object, have, 
thfough the channel of the newspa- 
pers, published their intentions. Sub- 
scriptions of two guineas and upwards. 


* 

will be received at the Literary Fund 
Office, the use of which has been 
generously offered "to the committee 
For the purpose, and where the model 
of the intended monument may be 
viewed by the public. I km, Sir, 
yours, 

An Admirer of Locke. 
London , June 10 th> 180S. 

P.S. The committee have also sig- 
nified that each subscriber is to have 
an elegant engraving of the monu- 
ment, and that subscribers of five 
guineas . shall be presented with a 
medal executed by the celebrated Mr. 
Bolton, of Soho, with the head jjf 
Locke, and on the reverse a repre-. 
sentation of the monument ; and those 
of ten guineas, the same in silver. 

Accomplished versus Domestic 
Wives. 

Sir , 

I READ with some pleasure and 
some astonishment a p paper in 
yonr last number on the comparative 
merits of literary and domestic wives.. 
Your correspondent seems a strenu- 
ous supporter of homely comforts, 
and would doubtless choose his wife, 
if he be not already married, by her 
skill in making apple-dumplings or 
pickling young cucumbeis. Sir, 
there is a relative merit in eveiy thing 
which should never be overlooked ; 
and I was rather surprised at seeing 
D attempt to establish, as incontro- 
vertible, the superiority of a domestic 
over a literary wife. While I write 
this sentence, I feel the sort of sen- 
sation which the expression, “ lite- 
rary wife/’ will excite in the bosoms 
of many of your readers: they, like 
D. will imagine to themselves a vain, 
talkative,, woman, presuming upon a 
little superficial knowledge, perpe- 
tually gabbling about what she does 
not understand, and neglecting what 
she ought to understand. But there 
are coxcombs in both sexes: and a 
literary coxcomb in either is detesta- 
ble. My business, however, is not 
with the silly and impertinent pre- 
tender to unpossessed acquirements; 
and I consider your correspondent as-, 
having used an unfair mode of argu- 
ment, when he attempts to designate 
literary accomplishments in such a 
sneering manner. His atm,^ how- 
ever, being to exalt a plain, goodly, 
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home-keeping feline sort of wife, would wish to consult^o advise with, 
over a rational and sensible one, I to be advised : but it is in* vain he 
wonder he did n6t recur to every fo- looks for any of this, in such a wo~ 
reign aid which his opinion evidently man as your correspondent draws:. 
Stood in need of. He prefaced his she is meiely a passive instrument: 
paper with a quotation from Milton : she never aspires to the* dignity of 
that same author would have fur- thinking: shcembaiks her temporal 
nrshed him with many more grave welfare in the vessel ot # matrimony, 
homilies in praise of domestic wives: but commits its guidance through 
and why } he, poor man, had felt the life’s boisterous sea to the discretion of 
pains or wandering ones, and thought her husband : there are men, indeed*- 
that the reverse of wrong must be whom such humble acquieseeney can . 
right. please, and whose poor ambition is 

I do not propose to examine mi- gratified by the superiority which this 
nutely your correspondent’s paper, deferential conduct implies. Such 
My end will be obtained as amply by beings would certainly choose a wife 
a shorter process, f will reason on of >our correspondent’s recomnien** 
the opposite side of the question, and dation. * 

leave it to your readers to decide The tendency of knowledge to re~ 
wdiose arguments ought to prepon- fine the character and expand the 
derate. feelings needs no illustration from my 

I have, before, said there is a rela- pen. "An ambiguously honest action 
tive propriety in every thing. I performed by a poor man is admired 
would not advise a shoemaker or a in him, freattst* he is uneducated ; 
butcher to look out for accomplished while, it the same action were dotie 
women: let them obtain what suits by a scholar and a gentleman, it 
them- and if their wives keep their would be regarded without praise or 
houses clean, mend their linen, and admiration. Why a cultivated mind 
rear their families with attention, they in a female should be supposed in- 
can have nothing to wish beyond, compatible? with the feminine charac- 
The happiness of such men is con- ter, I am at a loss to conceive: why 
fined within the circle of the senses, the virtues that are peculiar to the sex. 
Hut let us go a step farther : let us would not be illustrated and even eu- 
imagiue a man capable of t he plqa- forced by the liberal feelings of edu- 
sutes of intellection ; capable of so- cation would be difficult, to shew, 
ciety; capable of rational communi- All pleasure leans upon our fellow 
cation' He then requires a union of creatures: a bauble becomes estima- 
the two characters:* and, whatever ble in our eyes if the world delight in 
your correspondent may think, such it: and a man will feci a higher grati- 
a union is not only possible, but pro- fieation in the company and possession 
bable; not only probable but real, of his wife, when his own opinions 
It is mere sophistry that would per- of her are echoed back by society, 
xuade us otherwise. The general infelicity of marriage 

It is not enough to such a man that is proverbial. Were I asked to as-' 
his home be decent, sfnd his fire-side sign a cause for this, 1 should, with- 
comfortable; it is not enough that out hesitation, say that it springs from 
his dinner be well cooked, and his the defective eduentidn which our 
children cleanly kept ; it is not enough, females receive They are tricked 
that if he be ill, she attend him with out merely as objects of sense: 
solicitude- these things, though nor they are ifke fashionable toys, that 
unessential to happiness, yet certainly possess all that is alluring to the eye, 
cannot constitute it entirely, except it ^without any thing to recommend 
be to a very humble mind. There them rp the mind. They are taught 
are moments when a man wishes to to consider themselves as beings 
enjoythe pleasures of conversation: pendent upon the wantonness of man, 
not merely that conversation which and they are early instructed in the 
turns upon topics of domestic eco- arts that are supposed necessary* to 
nomy, but something which may in- ensnare out\ capricious sex. The 
terestthe feelings and produce plea- consequence of this is, that \ve regard 
sure; there are moments when he them precisely as they are; feast our 
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senses at the expense of our hearts 
and happiness; and when those 
•eases are cloyed with satiety wake 
to a conviction of our own deception. 

** It is list virtue, wisdom, valour,, wit, 
Strength, comeliness of shape,* or amplest 
merit, * 

That woman’s love can win or long in- 
herit” * 

When the romantic ardour of love 
subsides, reason resumes her sway, 
and with her return would come a 
rational and durable affection, were 
there food for it. But, when per- 
sonal delights are over, what gratifica- 
tion can we find in the tame virtues 
of a woman, whose knowj edge does 
not extend beyond the economy of a 
house, and whose conversation can- 
not soar above the level of common 
evqnts? The tie that held a man 
and woman before, and a short while 
after, marriage, being snapped a sen- 
der, no new one succeeds : , the body 
palls upon the sense; the mind is ste- 
rile: small errors are magnified into 
vices in those we cease to esteem : 
asperity of language ensues, and this 
begets all those fruitful curses of the 
conjugal state, which so many have 
baa cause to lament. 

I need not here add that I speak 
of an accomplished woman in a liberal 
sense of the word: not as your corre- 
spondent invidiously describes J\er, a fe- 
male pedagogue : but a woman' whose 
mind has been enlarged by reading, 
and whose conversation, consequent- 
ly, is capable of proving a source of 
entertainment to a rational man : a 
woman, who so far from feeling her 
domestic dudes, impeded by this cul- 
tivation of intellect, reckons it one 
of them to render hersblf the friend 
and companion of her husband, as 
well as hU nurse, his cook, and his 
housekeeper; a woman, in fact, who 
lias qualified herself for this double 
capacity by the strong direction of 
common sense. 

I approve 'some parts of your cor- 
respondent’s essay : l approve of the ( 
picture he draws of the sphere of a 
domestic woman, and the bliss she is 
enabled to shed around her : l detest, 
as much as he does, such a character 
as Faustina; but what I censure, is, 
that he should seem to exclude the 
rpind of woman from a component 
part of hci: qualifications ; and to cen- 


ter every thing that is needful to 
man's happiness in the conjugal state, 
in- possessing* one of those goad sort 
of wives , as they are placidly termed ; 
die variety of whose attractions, and 
the sphere of whose powers, are seen 
in the course of one rising and setting 
sun. This is an error, and a dan- 
gerous one. 

Glasgow , I remain, 

June 7, 1808 . Vindicator. 


Mr. Hall on the Use of Vine 
Leaves, as a Substitute for Tea, 
&c. tsfe. 

Sir, 

F ItOM the experiments I have 
tried, I find that, on being dried, 
which should be done in the shade, 
the leaves of the vine make an excel- 
lent and extremely wholesome tea, 
though somewhat different, both in 
taste and flavour from that generally 
used. 1 have also found that, besides 
being admirably calculated for mak- 
ing vinegar, the prunings of the vine, 
on being bruised and put into a vat or 
mashing-tub, and boiling water pour- 
ed on them, in the same way as is 
done on malt, produce a liquor of a 
fine vinous quality, which, being fer- 
mented, forms a fine substitute for 
beer; and which, on being distilled, 
produces a very fine spirit of the na- 
ture of brandy. As this is the season 
for pruning the vine, mgny thousand 
cart-loads of which are, year after 
year, thrown away as useless, where 
there are not goats to eat them ; and 
the idea here suggested is, not only 
new, but of higl^ importance to the 
inhabitants of this country, partial* 
Jarly at the present juncture, your 
inserting it in your useful and inter- 
esting miscellany will oblige. Sir, 
yotsr constant reader, 

and most humble servant, 

St. Martin' s-lane, James Hall. 

June 10, 1808, 


Mackerel and Milk? 

, Sir , 

I KNOW not whether the follow- 
ing' query may not appear ex- 
tremely simple to one better in- 
structed than myself ; but to him 
who is ignorant, what is unknown, is 
of importance. I feel little shame 
therefore in asking it, for non enim 
parum CQgnbue,seu in parum cogxiito 
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stuftl^ at diu. pmeverftsse, turfte est. attack, and carry cdnqueat, ctesola- 
This is a Solemn intrqductiof**} a8d,tion, and misery to distant sfcorfcs U 
€icero was, perhaps, "never before - 1 am. Sir, 1 x , 

brought forward to vindicate any your humble servant, . ’ !i 

thing so trivial. * June 7, 1808. 'Ct.to JD ckma*. 

1 would ask, Sir, whence has ai isen ~ * 

that exemption or privilege, by which The natnm! defence by rrtett Is cows* 
mackerel and milk (especially the for- mon to all nations ; but artificial de- 
mer) are alone allowed to be cryed fence, as an auxiliary to huroah 
through the streets of London on a strength, must bfc adapted to tltetocgl 
Sunday. ^Why, of all other kinds of condition and circti instances of 4» 
fish, mackerel possesses this immit- country. 

nity; and why too, of every other What may be suitable to one coutf- 
kind 6f necessary, milk is. singled try, or in one state of eirdtuistaucfc& > 
out, which, it appears to me, like may not be so in abbther. ’ , 
other commodities, might as easily The United States have ft Ibng line 
be procured On a Saturday. I would of coast, pf more than two thbusanH 
thank any correspondent who can sa- miles, every part Of which require 
ti s factor i ly explain the cause of this ; defence, because every part H tiff* 
not by telling me it is so, because It is proachabie by water, 
so : but the winy it is so ; and The ri^it principle for the UntfetT 

remain, &c. States to go upon, as a defence fcfr 

Matichester-sq. Questiuncula. thfc coast, is that of combining the 
June 4, 1808. greatest practical power with tftb 

least possible bulk, that the Whole 

On the comparative Powers and Ex- quantity of power may be better 
pense of Snirs of Wab, Gun- tribnteu through the several parts of 
boats, and Fortifications. By such an extensive coast. 

Thomas Paine. The pojver of a ship of war is alto* 

y Sir, get her in the nutnber and atefe of fhc 

1 SEND to your excellent Magn- guns she cairies, for the ship of itself 
zine the following little produc- has no power, 
tion of Mr. Paine, as being well Ships Cannot struggle with fcach 
worthy the notice of your l eaders, other like animals ; and besides this, 
and of Englishmen in general; par- as half *her guns are on one side ot 
ticularly too at a moment when mil- the ship, and half on the t Other $ and 
lions are squandering upon useless as she can use only the guns Bn one 
land fortifications along the coasts, and side at a time, her real power h bfily ' 
on the works in and about Dover, &c. equal to half her number Of guns. 

The observations of a great man are A*sev enty-four can use only thirty- 
always deserving of notiee; and those seven guns. She must tack about to 
which follow carry so complete a bring the other half into action, and 
conviction of their propriety and while she is doing this she is defences 
truth along with them, that the Eng- less and exposed. 

Jish reader cannot but be led to re- As this is the case with shtprf of 
fleet on the very opposite plans pur- war, a question naturally arises there- 
sued in protecting our own coasts; if, from, winch is, whether 74 guns, or 
indeed, that may be called protection any other number, cannot be more 
which we are now adopting. effectually employed, and that willr 

One thing most recommendatory much less expense, than by putting 
of the gum boats has, I think, not theru all into one ship of Mien an 
been sufficiently enlarged upon irf enormous bulk, that it cannot ap- ’ 
Sfr. Paine’s essay, but which, while proach a shore either to deferfd it 6t 
we lament that any system of iyar attack it; and though the ship can 
should be necessary, surely speaks change its place, the whole number 
highly in £fvour ot them, viz. that of guns can be only at one place at jf 
white they protect a nation from in- time, and only halt that number can ‘ 
suit and are undoubtedly its best de- be used at a tmie. 
fenders, their size renders it irapossi- This is a true statement of the ctse 
bte for them to go far, and annoy, and* between ships of war aftd> gun-boats 
Universal MAp. Vol. I\. 3 P 
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for the defence of a coast and of rying a cannon of the same weight of 
towns situated near a coast. metaWiat a ship *>f a ' 100 gups * can 

But the case often is; that men are carry. ' , V 
led,away by the pettiness of an idea. The difference therefore is, that 
and not by tb^ justness of* it! This the gun -boats gk r c thfc use of thirty* 
is always the case with those who are one" guns, heavy metal, more than 
advocates for navies and large ships.* can be obtained by the ship, and the 
A gun-boat carrying as heavy me- expenses iff both cases equal, 
tal as a ship of lOO guns can carry, is A74gun ship costs 500,000 dollars, 
a one'euffshipof the line; and se- The same money would build 125 
venly-lour of them* which would gun-boats. The gain by gun*boats is 
fcost much less than a 74 gun ship the use of forty-one more gum, than 
would cost, would be able to blow a can be obtained by expending the 
74jmn ship out of the water. money on a ship*of 74 guns. 

They have in the use of their gups The coat of an 100 gun ship is 
double the power of the ship, that is, 700,006 dollars. This money would 
they .have the use of their whole build 1 75 gun-boats ; the gain there- 
mirnber, of seventy-four to thirty- fore by the boats is the use of seventy-' 
seven. ' five guns more than by the ship. 

Having thus stated the general Though I had a general impression 
outlines of the subject, I come to ever since I had the, knowledge of 
particulars. , gun-boats^ that any given sum would 

That I might have a correct deta go farther in building gun- boats than 
tO£o f upon with respect to ships and in building ships of war, and that 
gun-boats, I wide to the head of one gun boats were preferable to ships 
of the departments at Washington for home defence ; I did not suppose 
for information on the subject. the difference was so great as the cal- 

The following is the answ er I re- culations above given prove them, to 
ceived: — ^ be, for it is almost, double in favour 

, “ Calculating the cost of a 74 or of gun-boats. It is as 175 to 100. 

100 gun ship from the actual cost of The cause of this difference is easily 
, the ship United States of 44 guns, explained. The fact is, that all that 
built at Philadelphia, between the part of the expense in building a ship 
yearB 1795 and 1798, which amount- from deck upwards, including masts, 
ed to 300,000 dollars, it may bg pi e- yards, sails, and rigging, is saved by 
aumedithat a 74 gun ship would cost building gun-boats, which are moved 
000, 000 dollars, and a 100 gun ship by oars, or alight sail occasionally. 
700,000 dollars. * 1 he difference also, in point of re- 

y (i Gun-boats calculated merely for pairs, between ships of war and gun- 
tbe defence of harbours and rivers boats, is not only great, but it is 
wHl, on an average, cost about 4000 greater in proportion' than in their 
dollars each, when fit to receive the first cost. The repairs of ships of 
crew and provisions.** war is annually from 1- 14th to 1-1 Oth 

On the data here given,* I proceed of their first cost. The annual ex- 
to state comparative calculations re- pense of repairs of a ship that cost 
• apeetipg ships and gumboats. 300,000 dollars, will be above 2 1 ,000 

The Ship United States cost doo, 000 dollars; the greatest part of this ex- 
dollars. Gun-bqats cost 4000 dollars pense is in her sails and rigging, 
each, consequently the 300,000 dol- which gun-boats are free from. 

Jars expended on the ship, for the The difference also in point of du- 
purpose of getting use of 44 guns, and ration is great. * 
those most heavy metal, would have ‘ Gun -boa|s, when not in use, can 
built seventy-jive gunboats, each car- be put under shelter, and preserved 
: — y ^ from the weather, but ships cannot; 

A, nation having a navy is a or boats can be sunk in the water or 
tcrhpf&tion for an etiepiy to go to war mud., This is the way the nuts of 
with it ThuSfcif An&rica had had a cider mills for grinding apples are 
iiavy, s England would liave been at preserved. Were they to be ex* 
war witffher long ago, to attack or posed to the dry and oof air, after 
obtaip that navy t^CSv. coming wet from foe mill, they 
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would crack */and split,' and be good- Fortifications maj be , ctompre* 
for-nothing. But timber under wa- bended under two general heads, 
ter will continue sound several hpn- First. Fortified towns; that bf* 
dred years, provided there be no towns enclosed within a fortifiedpo- 
worms. , lygon, of which there jtre many or* 

, Another advantage in favour of the continent of Europe, but not any 
gjun-boats, is. the expedition with in England. , 

which a great number of them can Secondly. Simple forts and bat* 
he built at once. A hundred' may teries. These are not formed on the 
be built as soon as’ one, if there are regular principles of fortification* 
hands enough to set about them se* that is, they are not formed for the 
paratelyi They do not require prepara- purpose of standings $iege as $ ford- 
t ions for building them that ships re- tied polygon is. -They are for the 
quire, nor deqp water to launch them purpose of obstructing or annoying 
in. They'can be built on the shore the progress of an enemy by land or 
of shallow waters ; or they might be water. . 

framed in the woods, or forests, and Batteries are formidable in defend- 
the parts brought separately down, ing narrow passes by land, such as 
apd put together on the shore. But the passage of a bridge, or of a road 
ships take up a long time in build- cut through a rough and craggy 
ing. • mountain, that cannot be passed any 

The ship United States took up where else. But they are not fornu- 
t wo whole years, 1 ygd and 1 797 , and dable in defending water-passes, be* 
partof the years J7<>5 aud 17p8, and cause a ship, with a brisk winfi and 
all this for the purpose pf getting use tide running at the rate often miles 
of A4 guns, and those not heavy an hour, will be out of the reach of 
metal. the fire of the battery in fiffeen or 

This foolish affair was not in the twenty minutes ; and being a swift 
days of the present administration. moving object all the. time, it would 

Ships and gun -boats are for differ- be a mere chance that any shot 
ent services. Ships are for distant struck her. 

expeditions ; gun-boats lor home de- When the object of a ship is that 
fenqe. The one for the ocean, the of passing a battery, for the purpose 
other for die shore. of attaining or attacking some other 

Gun-boats being moved by oars object* it is not customary for the 
cannot be deprived of motion by ship to fire at the battery, lest it 
calms, fdr the calmer the weather should disturb her course. Three Or 
the better for the boat. But a hostile four men are kept on deck to attend 
ship becalmed iti any of our waters, the helm, and the rest, having nothing 
cap be taken by gun-boats moved to do, go below, 
by oars, let the rate of the ship be Duckworth, in passing the Darda- 
what it may. A 100 -guv, man of nelies up to Constantinople, did pot 
war becalmed is like a giant in a dead fire at the batteries. 
palsey . Every little fellow can kick When batteries, for the defence of 
him . * water-passes, can be erected without 

The United States ought to have any great expence, and the men not 
500 gun -boats, stationed in different exposed to capture, it may he very 
parts of the coast, each carrying a proper to have them. They may 
thirty-two or thirty-six pounder, keep off small piratical vessels, but 
Hostile ships would npt then venture they are not to be trusted to for de* 
to lie within our wafcdh, were it only«fense. t * 

for the certainty of being sometimes Fortifications give, in general, * a* 
becalmed. They would tbfn become delusive idea of protection. All our 
prizes, and the insulting bullies .on principal losses in the revolutionary 
the ocean beepme prisoners in our war were occasioned by trusting to 
own waters. . % fortifications. ‘ h 

Haying thus stated the comparative Fort Washington, with a garrison 
powers and expense of ships of war of <2500 men, was taken in less than 
at4 'gun4toa*a, i come to speak of Jour hours, and the men prisoners of 
fortifications. war. . The same fate hid befeUett 

3 P 2 % 
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tie opp^te shore, if gundy, a* Well f©£ itself as fat the 
CretieralLee, bad nqtmpved' hastily cause that produced, it Being acon- 
offi mid joined Hacfciosadk bridge, scant reader ofyour magazine, I was 
<^ue|*al Cpqoln fortified Charleston,' proceeding to translate it, for the jie- 
ifi Soptb, Carolina, and? himself and rusal of the public through its me- 
H|s army wer 6 made prisoners of war. diam, when a friend pointed out to 
General Washington began forti- rue the very same account in a note 
, firing N^ltTork in 1776 . General to Mr- Jonnes’ translation of Ber- 
I^owe passed, tap. the oast river, land- tranrton de / a Broc if mere's Travels, 
eijl, his array at Frog’s Point, about which -has been edited <by Ml de la- 
twenty rpiles above the city, v and Gtjaruhd’Aussi : and as L was willing 
inarched, down, upon it; and had not to save myself superorogatary labour. 
General Washington stole silently I have copied that gentleman’s ver- 
apd ; suddenly oft’ on the north river sion. 

side of York island, himself and his I perceive witl\ pleasure that you' ' 
army had also, been prisoners. sometimes admit curious documents 

Trust, rjot to fortifications other- of .ancient times when they have in- 
vyise than as batteries, that can be terest, as well as modern effusions : 
abandoned at discretion. such a combination, in my opinion. 

The case, however, is, that bat- is' most likely to form a perfect ma- 
teries as a water defence against i*;e gazine. Whatever is rare, and at 
passage of ships cannot ao much* the same time interesting and curious. 
Were any given number of guns to are fit subjects for a liberal and 
be put in a battery for that purpose, learned miscellany, 
and an equal number of the same Oxford , I remain, &c. 

vyeightaf metal put in gun-boats for June 4 / 1808 . Ahtiouitas. 

the same purpose, those in the boats 

would be more effectual than those <f Of all the entertainments that 
in the battery. * history has afforded us any details. 

The reason of this is obvious. A there is none which equals that given 
battery is stationary. Its fire is li- by Philippe le Bon, Duke of Bur- 
lnited^o. about two miles, and there gundy, at Lille, in the year 1453. It 
its power ceases. But every gun- displays at once so much mngnifi- 
bea$ moved by oars is a movable cence and so many puerilities, such 
. fortification, that can follow tfp its a variety of machinery and automata, 
fire, ana change its ^place. and its posi- so many actors and so many living 
. tion as circumstances may require ; animals, that I believe I shall gratify 
and besides this, gun-boats in cahns the curiosity of my readers by de- 
are the sovereigns^/ ships. ^ scribing "it. Monstrelet gives an 

As the matter interests the public, abridged account ; but it is detailed at 
aod most probably will come before length by Matthieu de Couci and ' 
». congress at its next meeting; if the Olivier de, la Marche. What, how- 
printers in any of the states, after ever, renders it interesting, is, that it 
publishing it in their newspapers, was occasioned by one great event, 
nave a rrnud to publish it in a pam«* and almost the cause of another. 

form, together with my former f< Mohammed II. one. of the most 
piece 02% gun-bpats, they have my redoubtable-and enterprising enemies 
consent freely. the Christians had to encounter^ me- 

I neither take copyrright. nor pro* naced, at tbit moment, ConstarUino- 
fk&PM day thing 1 publish, pie, wbichi in fact, he besieged, and < 

Thomas Pa ink, took some month* . afterward. The 

* .v * * rr formidable armament he had pre- 

Magnificent JSwauTAtNiiBHX of pared ..dor'tjbii expedition had made 
Fnixim* Delta & BuaauNpt . all Jterope . tremble* Itwa* thought, 


I *tnxi»*r»tb aaaccoant tfoe-Dnke.of 
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•' lo ao itnmemft hall three»(aWes me), seeming on the^wiat of jpaking 
were laid out, t!bat mighty perhaps, along journey. 


more justly bo Galled theatres, consi- 
dering the number of machines that 
were placed on each. That for the 
duke was square, and had four orna- 
ments. 

44 1 . A church with its bell and 
organ, with four chaunters to play on 
it, and sing when* their time of acting 
should require it. 

* ( 2. A statue of a naked child, 
placed on a* lock, who from his 
* bi oquette pissait eau-rosc.' 

44 3. A vessel, laiger than ,what 
would serve to navigate on the seas> 
having on board a numerous crew, 
who performed all the manoeuvres as 
if they had been really at sea. 

44 4. A uvulbt that ran through a 
meadow ornamented with shrubs 
and flowers: rocks, studded with 
sapphires and other precious stones, 
served as a boundaiy to it ; and in the 
centre was a figure of St. Audrew, 
from the end ot whose cross Spouted 
out a stream of ,wate* . 

f 4 On the second table were see i 
nine ornaments. 

f< 1. A sort of pasty, in whic i 
were inclosed twenty-eight musi- 
cians, men and children, who were 
each to play on a different instillment 
during certain interludes ot the feast. 

44 2. The castle ohLusignan, with 
its ditches and towers : from the two 
smallest, £ stream of orangeade ran 
into the ditches 5 and, (Hi the highest 
tower, Melusink was seen disguised 
as a serpent. * 

44 3 . A windmill placed on a hil- 
lock* A magpie was fixed on one of 
the sails, which seivcd for a mark to 
all sotts of persons, who amused 
themselves with shooting With cross- 
bows. w 

4 4 A, A vineyard, in* the midst of golden letters on a shield announced 
which were placed two* casks, as em- — 4 Do not touch the lady.' 
blems of those containing good and 44 It is probable the liaked woirfan,* 
evil. Oneheld a sweet and4he other with the Greek letters, was intended' 
a bitter liquor; A man richly dressed, to represent Constantinople despoiled,; 


" 7. A man with a Jony pqje, 
beating a> btash wherein many snpdl 
birds had token refuge. Near t6 it 
wa9 an orchard inclosed by a' trellif 
of roses* with a knight seated by hta 
mistress’s side, who cfcught and eat 
the birds the other drove from the 
bush. A kind* of satirical allegory, 
ingenious enough, and which proba- 
bly gave rise 10 the proverbial express 
sion, 4 to beat the hush 'for another,* 
“ 8. Mountains and rods covered 
with hanging* icicles, among which a 
fool was seen mounted on a bear. 

44 9. A lake surrounded by various 
towns and castles. A vessel waa oa 
it sMling with all her sails set. 

41 The third table, smaller than 
the preceding ones, bad but thrbe 
decorations. 

1,4 1. A travelling merchant, as 
passing through a village with his 
pack on hi {►back. 

(< 2. An Indian forest full of auto* 
mata of various animals walking 
about. ' 

41 3. A lion fastened to a tree, 
near which was a man beating a dog* 
44 On the right and left of the but* 
fet, which was set off with vases of 
chrysfal, cups ornamented with gold 
and Qi;ecious stones, and an immense 
quantity of gold and silver plate, were 
two columns : one bore the statue of 
a naked woman, from whose right 
bredst flowed hippocras during sup- 
per- time; the lower parts of her 
efodv were covered with a napkin 
loaded with Greek letters of a violet 
colour. 

44 To the other column, a living 
lion was fastened by an iron chain* 
Be was there placed to guard the 
naked vjpman, as the inscription in 


seated cibssdegged on one of the 
casks, held in his* hand jupaper, by 
which he offered the>cboiee of his h* 

a uors to all who might yish to taste 
iesm * 1 * 

“ f. A* d country]; whose t* 


— the lion, who fdtbade any omtt cm 
touch her, the ‘duke of Bargvmdy/-M* 
and the man who beat* the dqg in ' 
presence iof the lion;* Sultan Moham^ 
med. 

f‘ .Beside the number of xmcMner 


tygttf I hawp described, the hath coaseimlo 
** ‘n. » * ’ flee soa&bkU tor th^spectttoreWho* 

A“jmg& <&*<**** weds tat+efJhesvpper; 
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lady tyrikegrelt fr<nvds of foreign« spectators tiie order of the tektett 
ers whom the report of this feast mi fece, which the ante had instituted 
brought to Lille/ . * twenty-three years before. 

u On the entrance of the duke “ For this spectacle, a small* thea- 
v and his court, he waited about for ,tre had been erected at one end of 
some time to examine the various the hall, and which a large green 
decorations ; after which he sat down silken curtain had hid from the eyes 
to table, and* the raaitrefc d'hfitel of the assembly. On a sudden, a 
served up the supper. , symphony of clarions was heard be- 

** Every course consisted of 44 hind this curtain : it was drawn up, 
dishes, each of - which was lowered and Jason was seen fighting witn, 
down from the roof by machinery, and bringing to the yoke,, two bulls 
on cars painted with blue and gold, that vomited flames of fire, to whom 
and with the devise of the duke. had been' committed the defence of 

The moment he wafc seated with the garden of the tjeaperides. The 
his guests, the bell of the church hero next combats a monstrous dra- 
tolled, and instantly three liUle cfio- gon, cuts off his head and tears out 
risters came out of the pasty, and be- his teeth. He then ploughs a field 
gan to sing a very sweet air. by way with the bulls he had tamed, sows 
of grace: they wefe accompanied by there the teeth of the dragon, and in-, 
a shepherd on his pipe. Shortly at- stantly an army of soldiers spring 
ter, a horse entered, escorted by lif : from the earth, who fight together 
teen or sixteen knights in the livery most bitterly, and alternately kill 
of the duke. He moved backward, each other. 

and bore on his bare back two masked “ The three acts of this sort of 
trumpeters, seated back to back ; and opera did not immediately follow: 
in this manner he made the circuit of the spaces between each act were . 
the hall backward, attended by the filled up by interludes in the taste of 
knights, the {wo trumpeters playing those of the preceding. The first 
all the time symphonies. consisted of a youth who entered the 

When they had quitted the hall, hall mounted on a large white stag, 
the organ of the church was heard, when they both sang a duo; then a 
and one of the musicians in the pasty fiery dragon, who flew round the 
played on a german horn. A jjreat hall. A hawking scene was next 
automata, representing an enormous presented, when two falcons were 
wild bofcr, now entered, having on seen to strike down a heron, which 
' his *back a monster, half a savage and was instantly presented to the duke- 
half a griffin; and this monster bore All these interludes were accompa- 
also a man on his Shoulders. They nied either by pieces on the organ,, 
had no sooner departed than the by the chaunters in the church, or by 
chambers in the church sung an air, the musicians in the pasty, wl^o every 
and three of the musicians in the pa^ty time executed an air on a different 
executed a trio: one played on the instrument. 

dpucaine (dulciana, probably dulci- tf These successive spectacles^ 
raer], the second on the lute, and the however, were but, as I have said, a 
third on another instrument. 9 preliminary amusement,— or, to bor- 

" Such were the different amuse- row the expressions of the two au- 
ments that formed the accpmpani-' tliors from whom I make this ex- 
igents to* the first course : all, except- tract, were but * a worldly pastime/ 
irig the music, were farces foreign to given to the spectators to entertain- 
the , feast. Those of the second thqm until the tune of the grand 
course had as little connection ; but scene, the scene which was to ex- 
they were preparatory to the last, in plain the subject of this feast, and 
which tire object of fhis entertain- the real cause of it. 
ment was to be pathetically explained. 4 4 It waso^edby a giant dressed; 

<f The entertainment of the second with a turban in the morisco fashion.: 
course consisted of a dramatic panto* and dotted m aiong t»te of striped 
mm* that represented the conquest green sUk^ JJeteWjn hsUeft hand 
o£ the golden fierce % 4 aaon # r~* a guisanne m the antique modeijpd. 
kteiof aikgorrth^ the au w 
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animal b(?re on Us back a tower in Turk*, be would accompany or #>]* 
which was a female to represent the |ow them; and tbm be httaself would 
church: she bad on her head a white cojnbat the sultan "body to body, if 
veil, after the manner of nuns: ber he would accept hia challenge 'The 
robe was of white $atin, but her man- lady representing the church having 
tie was black, to mark her grief, thfcnked bim, she made the circuit of 
When she was come near to where the hall with her elephant, durrfig 
the duke sat, she sang a triolet to which time almost all the princes 
have the giant stopped, and then and great lords present made vows on 
made a long complaint in verse, in the bird of the most extravagant na- 
which, having displayed the many ture— such as not to drink wme, not 
ills she was suffering from the infi- to be, seated at table, or wot to lie 
dels, she implored succour from the down one dfcy of tbfe week, until 
duke and the knights of tJLic fleece they should have met the infidel army 
then present. -—or have been the first to attack it— 

Different officers now entered or have overthrown the banner of the 
with the king-at-arms, of the order of sultan— or to returp to Kurope with- 
the golden fleece, followed by two out bringing with them a Turk pri* 
knights of the order, each leading a soner. in short, one made a vow, 
damsel, one of whom was natural (which will give an idea of the reli- 
daughter to the duke. The king* at- eion of these nev croisaders) that if 
arms bore a lne pheasAut, decorated ho could not obtain tb*> last favours of 
with a collar of gold and precious bis mistress before his departure, he 
stones: approaching the duke he woujd marry the fiist damsel 
made a profound obeisauce, and said, should meet that had twenty thdu- 
tjiat it being the custom at grand fes* sand crowns. ' 

rivals to offer to the princes and gen- “ When the vows were ended, a 
tlemen a peacock, or some noble troop of musicians entered, accpta- 
bird, for them to make a vow upon, panied by a great number of lighted 
be was come with two ladies to offer torches. Twelve ladies followed, 
to his valour a pheasant. every one attended by a knight : 

“ The duke, in reply to this pro- each personified a virtue. They 
position, gave to the king-nt-arms a formed a dance, and thus the festival 
billet written in his own hand, that ended. 

he had prepared before hand, the <f Jkll this noisy vain boasting had 
substance of which was read aloud, as no effect. The duke levied laige 
follows: He there vowed, to God sums from his territories under pre- 
pre-eminent, then to the glorious tence of this erdisade, and even ad- 
virgin, his mother, and afterward to vanced into Germany, when a, conve- 
the ladies, and to the pheasant, that nient illuess made him return borne $ 
if the king of France, his lord para- and this pretended lion permitted 
mount, or any other princes, would Mohammed to beat the dog without 
undertake a croisade against the any opposition.’* 


’criticism., 

“ Nuili negabimu*, nulli diffrremus justitiam " % 

An Histoky of Jamaica. With rplilS is a copious title-page, and 
Observations on the Climate , 1 , it it excites expectations which 
Scenery , Trade , Productions , Ne - will not be w holly gratified, yet tb$ 
grow, Slave Trade, Diseases Of reader will not close the volume with* 
Europeans, Custotns, Manners , out confessing that he has been 
and Dispositions, of the Inhabit - amused, and sometimes instructed. 
ants . To whu h is added , an ltlus - Mr. Renny describes what he has 
t ration of the Advantages which seen and felt, and describes in such a 
are likely to result from the Aboli - manner as leaves us room to hope ins 
tion oj the Slave Trade. By Ro- pen may yet produce something 
bert Rbnkt, Etq. X vol. 4fo. better. 

1807* , The present volume is, not one 





which wdd qapay the trouble of 
analysing, for ovudi of it constats of 
wuwflAiiea. That part of it which 
we should he most incliiaed to cen- 
sure is a certain 'inflation of rttjdle $ a 
pooapousuess of language which hat 
nd correspoasding dignity of -subject* 
When the materials of a bobk surpass 
its workmanships mind, sincere in its 
endeavour after knowledge, may, 
notwithstanding, be pleased: but, 
when the contrary of this is the case, 
risibility k* beholding paucity of in- 
formation and meanness of topic be- 
dizened with a sounding phraseology, 
is so frequently excited, *bat at last 
djsgusfsucceedti, and the volume has 
nolonger a fair chance of being hn- 

S artialiy appreciated. In this fault 
1 r. Benny is superabundant, and yet 
H is this very fault which has led^us 
to say, that we may hope something 
better from his pen : for he has pow- 
ers % of language, but those powers 
have been misdirected* 

The historical parts of this work 
present nothing absolutely new. 
Long, Sir Hans Sioane, Bryan Ed- 
wards, and Mr. Dallas, «re the 
sources from which the author has 
copiously borrowed. 

Tire first Chapter of the second 
book is perhaps the most interesting 
portion of the work. It relates fb 
the climate, scenery, soil, &c. b i this 
valuable island. The climate of Ja- 
maica is, generally^ speaking, ex- 
tremely hot throughout the whole 
year. Jn the evening, and {bring 
the night, the air is delightfully cotri : 
in the morning, from sun rise, till 
seven o'clock ta the forenoon, the 
coolness, freshness, fragrance of the 
air, are extremely ddightfulj but 
from this period, till the sea breeze 
commence, which generally happens 
about ten o’clock, the beat; especially 
in the low lands, is almost insuffera- 
ble* Yet, owing to the immense 
height of the mountains of Jamaica 
end the other large islands of the 
West Indies, the difference of tem- 
perature is great, in places, only a 
few. miles distant frotfc each other. 
In the highlands of I^guanea, eight 
miles distant from Kingston, the' 
beat is at the same period ten degrees 
km than in the town*: and ai Cold 
Spring, a gentleman’s seat, six ' miles 
btgltpr, the generaL$t«fte‘of the ther- 


mometer ta from 63* tb 63% 11*6*31 t, 
somtfimes falls m low qs 44% to 
which case, a fire; wen at noon-day; 
ta not on1y*comfbHable, bet neces- 
sary $ and, at data place, h aCtetaMy 
used during ngreatpart<K ifheyear. 

The soil of Jamaica, is, in many 
places, deep and fertile: yet, owing 
to the extreme inequality of surface, 
the quantity of rich, productive land 
is but small, in proportion to the 
whole. The island contains nearly 
four millions of acres, scarcely one-, 
half df Which is yet located or taken 
up by grants from the crown. 

The Several kinds of kitchen-gar- 
den produce are reared in abundance 
in the mountainous districts : and tins 
markets of Kingston and Spanish 
Town are pletttimlly supplied Willi 
cabbages, lettuces, carrots, turnips, 
parsnips, artichokes, kidney-beans, 
green peas, asparagus, and many 
other European herbs. Some of 
these have even been considered as 
of a superior flavour to those of the 
same kinds which are reared in Eng- 
land. 

Mr. Renny draws a luxuriant pic- 
ture of Jamaican scenery : such a one 
as the mind of a poet could" dwell 
upon with rapture. We will extract 
this part as a favourable specimen of 
his style: 

4t The scenery of Jamaica is beau- 
tiful beyond description. No man, 
however blunted his feclinp, can be- 
hold it without emotion. To a Briton 
who first approaches the island, every 
thing is new. Lofty mountains co- * 
vered to the top with immense forests, 
and hiding tbtdr heads in the clouds $ 
the size, stiucture, and, verdure of 
the trees; the delightful variety of 
their daikrer and lighter shades ; the 
beauteous appearance of the shrubs ; 
the purity of the ait; the richness and 
variety of the landscape ; the structure 
of the houses; the colour, dress, ap- 
pearance and manners of the inhabi- 
tant*, all excite astonishment** won- 
der, and delight. ' ' 

“ The lan/ at a small distance frotp 
the shore rises foto hills rather beau- 
teous than bbW i being all qf gentle 
ascent, and generally separated from 
each other by spacious vales and rb- 
mantfc inequalities $ but tbdy aVe 
seldom craggy, "nor is the transition 
from the hill to tU© # vafti§& pfflen 
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abrupt.. Natu’te has itr almost every 
instance Founded the hijla towards 


44 The gentle ftasfnenets totinded 
towards the top are generally covered 
the tem Wish singular felicity. It is with groves of pimento. Which ds a 
impossible for an Englishman at first tree equally remarkable for beauty 

and fragrance, and which endures no 
rival near it. The dark verdure of 
these tiees is finely contrasted with 


.view of these objects, not to be 
strongly impressed with a recollec- 
tion of Milton’s delicious description 
of Paradise * and indeed it is oy no the blight hue of the* grass under* 
means extravagant to suppose, that neath, beheld through a thou a and 
the lngb-spiiited author of that most openings. The eyed* also often re- 
sublime of all poems. Paradise Lost, lieved by fiuit-trees of various hqes f 
drew his descriptions of the gat den of such as the orange, pine-apple, or 
Ildenfiom Use accounts of those tfa- tamarind, some of which bear at the 
Veliers who first \isited this delightful same time, ripe fruit, unripe, and 
legion. blossoms i while the delightful scene 

He to the border rom« » often enlivened by murtnyring 
rivulets, gfid tiansparent cascades* Oi> 
a contemplation of these grand* add 

^ , beauteous objects, one can scarcely 

As with a rural mound, the champaign help exclaiming with the poet Oi- 


Of £den, where delicious jmradise 
Mow nearer crown* with hen mclosure 
green, 


head 

Of a steep wilderness, whose* hoary sides 
With thicket overgrown, 
wild, 

Access deny’d ; and over head np-grew 
Jnsupciuble height of loftiest'shade, 

Cedar and pine, and hi, and branching palm, 
A sylvan scene ' and as the ranks ascend, 
Shade above shade, a woody theatre 
Qf stateliest view. 

41 One who has beheld the moun- 
tains of Jamaica' covered with groves 


ready quoted, 

Thus was this place, 
grotesque and Adiappy rural seat of various view: 

(j roves, whose rich trees wept ddorqp* 
gums and balm ; 

Others, whose fruit, burnish’ J with golden 
rind 

Hung amiable, Hesperian fables true, 

If (rue, here only, and of delicious taste; 
Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and 
flocks 1 

Grazing the tender herb, were interpos'd. 


r . , 4 ,,. , M -x * a Or palmy hillock, or the flowery top 

of the most beautiful trees, adorned ofiomeirriguous valley spread h«r*ore, 
with the fairest ft uits, and scented now’rs of all hue : 
with the iiio*t frag t ant odours, is apt Atiothtf side umbrageous grots and eaves 
to suppose, that no other spot in the Of cool recess, o'er which the mantling vine 
world was equally capable of furnish- Lays forth his purple grape, and gently 

• tit...*, j*iv 


ing Milton with his divine descrip- 
tions. 

Yet higher than their tops 
The vtrd’rous wall of Paradise upsprung 


creeps 

Luxuriant : meanwhile, murmuring waters 
fall 

Dofrn the slope hills, dispers'd, or in a lakfe, 


WhiChtooKtr gr-n’ral tire^ve{>rc*j«ct n * t £ r $ ^ ^ 


large 

Into hie aether empire, nerghb’ring round, 
And higher than that wall, a circling row 
Of goodliest trees, hrtden With tairfst frtiit ; 


Her crystal 
streams. 

11 The 


mirror holds, unite these 
eye almost satiated with 



beams, . ' each other by frequeht earthquakes. 

Than hi fair ev’ning ctoud, or httmid bow, till they reach the heavens, and fit# 
Whoa Cyd hath shower'd the earth: so awful view fills the mind With mi%- 
seem’d Vied sensations of horror and delight. 

That latiHope! wAtf pur., now putor air abru{)t prec jpica< *id IfUCrt.- 
UMtt hi* »pj>r«*ch, ,*i to U V W m- , ib[e dif fc; c ^ vere ^ wIth 

vf* ana inv . Aia to drive Me forests j the awful s ile of Clast fiitfo 

: tw«t" Mountains, their top. Mm 
F anning their odonreroos win,*, diipmiM tbfough lb* fleecy cloud, fill the ifcu* 
perfumes, and whisper whence tbtqf f 1 ®** 10 ? S ra P° C°IH5ept»C»?i 
Atiota thrill the heart with umdtioni, mfo 

Vhwi^ior *jjoit*. - oeerlf etlled to tertttt atti j«r> wit 

lluiteiuL Mao. Vox.. IX ' '**' 


3 Q 



$10 Critiytm* £J$*ie 

the view i« soch turned with delight the numerous flocks of cattle,. sheep# 
to tbe rich and level savannahs, ami or coats, that browse upon the plains, 
the plains waving with cane-fields or frolic upon the hi lk f -Mall together 
disp»a> ing in all the pride of culture ,form a scene, which, in other climates, 
anti luxmiance of vegetation, the ver- would excite the genius of the artist* 
dive of spring, blended with the the curiosity of the naturalist, and 
.mellow exuberance of autumn. Tbe the astonishment and delight of every 
cleat expand of the boundless ocean, beholdei." 

whose glawy h ^« an <| tb «J e We shall not follow Mr. Renny 

cherouered with loft> ships, plough- minutely through 1 the different parts 
ids the Mill and unresisting liquid of this Colume b Much of it which 
path, and cany .ng the commodities proved interesting in a continuous pe- 
of one legion, to »ui.ply the wants £ usal would be quite the reverse, ex- 
•and luxuries of another, adds to the tracted/ It eontlins a great deal that 
beauty of the piospect. All these ob- j s wort j, knowing relative to this 
jects taken together, present a view, mogt itnportant colonial possession} 
which, for grandeur, vs., y, and ade tail of its chief places/of its egis- 
beaoty, can scaicely be equalled, cer- j ature> & its different courts of mdi- 

r'^ n C re°L b Jd SU,PaiSCd ' any cature, its trade, revenues, &c. In 
«f mJ" nf *h- } a ru\ these, as far aa he follows established 

fac ' ts * he may be read with advantage : 
*?^a°i: T - a - ma, . C .t:!, re u & a *°" u £ but when lie launches into original Sis- 


ZSnrThil W .trnm. V but when he launches into original His- 
taartid** nn/ onlv in th#» rnrU ^nd <Jui»ition,we think we perceive the in- 
mountains, but in the wood- lands and plosive 

the plains. The palm, the cocoa-nut, *’ on * °f a y“ u pg^™ 1 |?d. In Chapter 

the mountain-cabbage, and the plan- , * ^nd 6 ^ 

tain, when associated, which is some- ll i e beatment of the slaves, and. he 
times the case, with the tamarind, the forwards offers some conjectures as 
orange, and other trees of beautiful to the . probable result of the ante- 
growth, and vivid dyes, the busby rich- guousybenefical act which has 
nesi of the oleander and African ro»e, al.ol.shed the slave trade He draws a 
the glowing red of the sea. let cor- picture of contented industry, which, 
dium, the 5erda.it bowers of the jes- '( true * would seem to militate agamst 
samine and Orenadilla vine, -rite tuft- the necessity of that act: but Tiere, 

. ed plumes of the lilac, the silver white v l e ®. us P® ct > at 1*®?$* part'ahty. A 
and silky leaves of the portlandia, to- . ve I: ’ . e isanc * of Jamaica, accord* 
gether with a prodigious variety of ? n S , representation, is mi object 
minor fruits and lowly shrdbs, form a njhnitely less pitiable, and less capa- 
a wonderful and delightful emh'roi- ble of melioration, than a Mapphester 
deny of colou.s. The young logwpod manufecturer. But this is improba, 
setsmakeheautiful fences ; the bastard b ! e - He draws, however, a revolting 
cedar-trees that are dotted over the P' ctur f of the degradation which men 
pastures affoid a phasing shade; the «f colour are subject to from the 
utpe-'bnsbes have a cheerful appeal- whites. The following anecdote Will 
AOce; the intervals between tbe cane- forcibly illustrate this: 
pieces break, in some measuie, the "In the year 1799* the vessel in 
formality of their growth ; the plants- which he was a passenger, bound fo 
tion-buildings have a marked and Jamaica, touched at Barbadoes. The 
,1 pleasing effect; the houses upon cabift-passengers went a-shore to enjoy 
the peons (or farms) t and those stuck themselves, and to gratify their cu- 
be re and there upon th^ smaller set riosity with the first view of the new 
tleraents, contribute their assistance world. Among others, there was a 
to the rural scenery while the dark young 'gentleman of fortune* a Mw* 
hhd lowly huts of the negroes huddled latto, who had been sent to Europe 
together In the forp or a town, with for hh education, and who bad con- 
;thdir picturesque appearance, render ducted himself during the voyage, 
'Ihfnjtthne ltitmor§ delightful by the with such singular prudence and pro- 
to mbm dumps of trees' which if re- priety, as to gain dhe good will, and 
•I^Qurl^ auitf©und|hem; along wjtjb even thexespect of ali his fcilow^as* 
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senders. Hd even displayed in con- 
versation, a highly-cultivated mind, 
and very respectable talent*. Going 
a-sliorp with those who had been hi* 
friends and companions duiing the 
voayage, he went with them j^to a 
tavern in Bridgetown, the.capital of 
the island. # Having ordered some 
satogarcc, (wine mixed with water) they* 
had not time to be seated, when a 
waiter came rudejy up to the young 
Mulatto, and, taking him b} the aim* 
said, u Sir, you cannot come in here: 
You in uft not s4t down with* gentle- 
men" The young Mulatto literally 
started with indignation, followed the 
waiter to an empty room, and burst 
into t'*arO 

Mr. Benny exhibits the inhabitants 
of Jamaica in a favourable light, and 
his chapter on the diseases peculiar 
to this island and to the West Indian 
ones in general, would doubtless 

S rove of much local advantage, Mr. 

I having, it seems, regularly studied 
physic. 


The Comic Works in Prose and 
Poetry oj G. M. Woodward, 
Author of t Sc. iN c. J vol. $vo. 

V | HE Comic Works! Reader be 
1 not deceived: there is nothing 
comical in the whole \olume # except 
the title-page and the author’s por- 
trait. Any thing more lamentably 
dull and insipid cannot be conceived. 
Mr. WoodwaidTias published by sub- 
scription; and if he has tilled his 
pockets, he may think that the most 
comical part of all his works. We 
wish him farewell! 


Lectures on the truly eminent 
English Poets. By PiytciVAL 
Stockdale. 2 vols. Svo. IS 07 . 
ri^HERE is more literary coxcomb- 
JL ry in these volumes than in any 
work we ever read. It is as disgust- 
ing to wade through Mf. Stockpile’s 
pages, as to sit in the company of a 
prating fop; yet we have done both, J 
and borne both with christen forti- 
tude. We know not bow to convey 
to those who have not read tiiese vo- 
lumes (A ter , yuaieryue beati /) a 
sense of their singular and uncom- 
mon flippancy. They are " top full 
of direst uffcclatiow a fantasti- 
cal and turgid language, a boyish use 


of superlatives, a petulance 6 f* cen- 
sure, and a most shallow stream ot 
observation, afe their distinguishing 
peculiarities* They are critical frisk- 
ings over the remains of Spenser, 
Shakspeare, Milton, &cc. which re- 
mind us of a dancing-m^tei wander- 
ing, unexpectedly, among the ruin* 
ofRoine aftd Athens. Mr. Stocks 
dale prates and simpers, and chuckle* 
over aij error of Johnson, as a cur 
gfowJs* over a marrow-bone. Of 
Johnson I of him, who, by his ac- 
count, regarded him, in his life time, 
as a friend: and mu# .he can And no 
better employment of his time, than 
malignantly to asperse the powers of 
that man’s mind, compared to whom, 
Mr. Stockdale is a wasp on the taU 
of a lion. Oh haminem imf>urum ! 
T here U something unseemly in this : 
hi# lest our readers, who have not 
also happened to be Mr. Stockdale $. 
readers, should distrust this bioadand 
general censure, we will exhibit to 
tliem a little of his manner. 

The first thing that -struck us on 
opening his book was an extremely 
silly modi of punctuation, which,’ 
however, in no manner, prejudiced 
us as to its contents, for we well 
know' that a very wise man u>aw 
sometimes be very absurd. But titla 
idle fantasy often renders him ofcK 
scure, # as in the following sentence, 
which he who can understand must 
have an uncommon power of com-/ 
prehension. 

“ Taste;— the beautiful offspring 
of judgement, and imagination, win 
draw his elegant, and flowing veil’ be- 
fore the lucubutions of tbcjjrator; a* 
plainer, but not a slovenly veil; not. 
deformed with uncouth woids, nor 
with industrious violations of grainy 
mar, will sufficiently siifk the fiction 
of the pastoral drama; and wiljsp o ? 
ciently give it the appearance of »a- y 
ture and reality/* 

If there be any thing in the above 
’beyond ap unintelligible mass of 
words, we confess our jgnorpqpe of 
what it is. 

How tit this man is to be a ctitfp, 
and to sit in judgment upon the mind 
of Johnson, let 3;e tallowing extract* 
decide: 

- ** Our heroick measure, even when 
it is only wrought into statuus of four 
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line*, *hi<& (kjW i}temt*Tr, wch application of fill metaphysical o*. 
u are adapted % the pretty.Shen- teria, he tt «ft*n palpably wron«; atid 
atone, pssa the great Gray, must eti- his ideas of the cadence of verse, as it 
dently clog the poet, fcc.‘ tfc." should fall, orvcertain occasions, be- 

The following line of Spenser tr »y ,he most gothvk ignorance of I.ar- 

U 'Tev A “ . . \ x . mow v and taste. How could one get 

T T *** *** thrU8hs thiouah such a bo *k such a J tear# 

„ , , , Caledonian heath : were it not for the 

layomwM, %&yt Mr, Stockdale, u the verdant and flowety ^pots with which 
s^murtous region of innocence ana ^ frequently interspeised were it 
'ff&ct : and this, added to a little n ot for its profusion of fine quota* 
similar twaddle, he considers as “ il- tionsr” 

gszsssutt zgy* s/„s'tts; 

\ ' ' 1 quotations, appears to us rather ob- 

** A sacrilegious contempt hath been scure. 
expressed for that elegant critick’s With Mr, Stockdalfe’s usual fond- 
(Addisou) beautiful papeis, in the ness for superlative epithets, J. J. 
Spectator qn the Paiadise Lost: in Rousseau is called “the glorious ci- 
•wh^h papers he criticises on oui «g- tizeq of Geneva,” This, now, would 
fhwm Milton, in the way which do very well for a boy having just fi- 
fiperal scholars love* &c.” mshed his Nouvelle HeLoise: and at 

If Mr. Sfockdale mistaken this p. 72 , mention is made of Otway’s 
school-boy u$e of beautiful , charm- “ glorious tiagedy of Venice Prp- 
iug, divine, for criticism, and for cri- served.” 

tipsnr that ia to undermine the tow- He commences his third lecture in 
efcmg fabricof Johnson, We fSity him : the following flippant manner : , 
fo* may tdk with the young ladies of “ f shall now endeavour to pcisue 
tny hoarding school in London, aye, the dauntless wing of the itium? of 
gnd out of London* and they too will Milton 5 the gieatest, because the 
M aW® to, prattle about the dkfine sublime&t of poets- Mior second he/ 
MUtpn, the mqpestic Drydea, the (nay, but first, if iou plc^e, Mr. 

the pretty Shenstone, the Giav, as I hope that I shall demon- 
g&at Gray, and the charming Thom- strafe )r 

: but, heaven forefend that they We do not deem it necessaiy to • 
ahohld also write two such volumes follow Mr. Stockdale through all his 
ns thosfe now before us, and we be eccentricities of manner: nor shall 
compelled to read them. v we therefore stop to enquire upon - 

A$ another sample we select the what principle of absurdity he set ms 
following account of Lord Kaime's uniformly to spell pursue as abo\ e. 
moments qf Criticism, a book, in It is in this and the following lee- 
which, tkopgh too much has been ture that Our author begins to mani- 
ptfempted upon the abstract prmci- fest his puerile endeavours against 
nM of taste* yet it surely denned the fame of Johnson We do not 
^tter from one who could under- say, that Johnson is absolutely rnvui- 
ItendJt, than what ^4r. Stockdale has nerable : but it is not by the pigmy 
f&d* spear of Mr. Stockdale that he can be 

" The style proves its author dis- wounded We cannot, will not, tol- 
qualified to judi<e of poo*:* in his ’low him through the endless tram of 

— 1 — ungentlemanly language, Whicb i>e 

* What then must Mr. Stockdale applies to *dus frunct, to hi * decedstdl 
bg* notwithstanding the of fnmd, according to his ovo account : 

<M epigraph to his .toldn.es- Ed fo but we will expose aij instance of 
qU'phe smo pittw'c* Mi.Motkdglehai* wilful perversion, which disgraces 
■indeed quoted hi9 owq vetses, and Mr Stockdale as a man. 

Shat was the first tune w*i knew any Johnson, speaking of the sixth 
fhjjfg about them* 7 book of Paradise Lost, in which is 
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tpld the conflict between Satan and fJUs power of wrtljfig 
** 1 1 * ^ ftofowfog fifccerpti 


his angels, ami the powers of heaven, 
“ the confusion of spirit and 
matter which peryades the whole 
narration of the war of heaven, fills 
it with inoongi uity ; and the book in 
which it is, related, is, I believe, the 
favourite of children, and gradually 
neglected as knowledge is increased.” 

That the opinion here expressed 
may not be true is probable; for the 
beauties >t the narration in that book 
are cettainly great and sublime: bat 
yet the objection stated by. Johnson 
is just, though the inference be draWs 
is not However, we beg our 
readers to remark that this opinion is 
expmwd the sirt h look o) Para - 
disc Las', and the sixth alone . Now 
observe how Mr. Stockdafe proceeds j 
if, indeed, his vicious punctuation 
will suffer ns to understand him. 

“ ^AddUon,” says he, p. 142 , 44 em- 
ployed his polite-atid masterly learn- 
ing'; he exerted bis fine imagination, 
and his accomplished judgifttnf; to 
illustute; to piaise; <and to retom- 
mend to the world, a work, which our 
modem Zoilus* of a gt cater poet than 


nrnwm n 


extensive, m tfafe 
may shew : 

“ This (i. e. the public esteem ot 
Dr. Blair's sermons) is one of the 
many instance* of the depraved and 
wretched taste of the present turn ».* 
— I 1 . 5. ♦ 

“ Indeed his ch<nm$ in grammatical 
connexion, &c.” p. H, 

44 Who that is endow’d with suficejj* 
tibility : who that is endowed with 
the power of rt< ipr*cating fency, ScqJ* 
p 138. 

Speaking of the hero of Paradise 
Lost, Mr. Stockdale thinks with 
Dryden # ‘that the devil i# be: and 
why? you shall read: “ for though 
he is wicked and rebellious, he is in- 
trepid, and eloquent, throughout ; he 
is the most active and enterprising 
being in the poem ; and be achieve# 
3 memorable and mvilishty famous 
deed* the fall of man! !" 

The following is leally valuable, 
because we conceive it to' contain the 
very essence of absurdity : 

41 But ideas must find ideas: and 
_ genially* coalesce with them* ethef- 

Ilomer, siuks to a mere object of wise there can be no reciprocal to* tf 
amusement for boys and gills. And intellect or sentiment : t he i e-can bene 
before Addison published his obser- fncfenmntatum of mind." ' 
vations on this work. Dry den, the 
firpatc-t of criiicks, aud one of the 

&'%i£&£is£Z&?r' s*a* j “ i! 'x f r h 5ir a is 

4 . , , t , nence on which he stands j and 

Mr . Stockdale, in the above pas- hopes to desefve literary imnuoita- 
spge, wilfully (for common judgment ljty " (See Prtf.) But who- can an- 
dould not err so grossly) applies to the swer f or the infatuation of the hunum 
whole of Paradise Lost, what John- mind ? 

son said only of the sixth book in par - These Lectures ware Intended to 

ticular-y and again, at p 1 77 , he re- be delivered before audiences'. There 
peats this falsehood : is indeed a kind of audience before 

44 But,” says he, 44 we should lc*s whom they might have been deli* 
expect the following most absmd of vered, and probably with pecuniary 
al! po&rtfons, viz. that Milton** Para- advantage to the author: but that, a 
. dise Lost is 4 a book-, which is the fa- man of education, sense, and judg* 
vourite of children ; and gradually men t, could sit to hear them read, 
neglected, as knowledge is increased ** supposes a greater portion of qui$*» 
And upon this absurdity, of his cency than we can conceive to be- 
own creating, he proved* to uttei*a lon^to those qualities, 
whole bean-roll of cuntunaelious epi- It Mr. Stockdale thinks we have 
diets upon Dr Jobmanfnis former judged httn too harshly, we am toady 
friend ! We were absolutely shocked to produce every line in his book a* 
when we read this, and even now our authority ; besides, how Oa n he 
turn from it with abhorrence. complain ot want of leuity, whose 

Before, however, we take a final own writing* are one continued tis- 
Jeave of Mr. Stockdale, we have a sue of abuse upon all that is great 
fow more remarks to offer. and good in literature I Wcfchouid 
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be so tty to ddfcfnd so lour as Sir. 
Stockdale has done in this respect, 
especially in his remarks on Chatter- 
ton, winch are nothing better than 
the very ravings of a vulgar old mail/ 
Jiet the reader judge fof himself 5 Mr, 
Bryant's observations on Chatierton 
he characterises thus : 

44 All this is the superciliousness 
and pride, or, in other words, the 
efatse; the ungenerous and arrogant 
misapplication of language j of the 
low, conceited, pedant, and antiquarian, 
&c. &c.” 

Would any gentleman, would any 
scholar use such language in a mere 
controversy upon a matter *of opi- 
nion ? But, were the dirty task suited 
to our feelings, we could cull from 
every corner of these Lectures such 
impurities. But Mr. Stockdale rfiay 
yet live to feel shame for them, ancf 
we wish not w increase its poig- 
nancy, * 

In the following quotation we 
know not What to make of him; 
whether to laugh at his affe^atibn, 
or jto despise his malignity. ' Mr. 
Bryant quietly observed^ or Chatter- 
ton, that “ his bad success in his last 
stage of life shews that he did not an- 
swer the expectations of those who 
employed him.” — Now, mark how 
Mr, Stockdale bursts out : . f , 

44 What sentence is equal to this 
impious and inhuman indignity?— 
Witfywhat severity Of censure shall 
We stigmatise it as it deserves ? What 
expansion of charity can make it an 
object of its alleviation? To reason 
against it would be to profane reason. 


If it proceeded fr«m ignorance of life, 
it was die ignorance or an idiot: and, 
though in his book ha often ap- 
proaches to that ignorance, the pas- 
sage which l have now quoted is the 
wretched effort of a little scholastick 
pride, which tumbles down* &c. &t." 

This is surely the very acme of all 
that is ridiculous and all that is cop- 
temptible. But perhaps our readers 
begin to think that we have bestowed 
more labour upon these volumes than 
either they or their aifthor deserve, 
and that it is an interminable conflict 
to wage war with folly, for, stultorum 
plena sunt omnia . We should have 
thought so too had it been mere 
folly: but there was something 
worse joined with it, and we deemed 
it a part of our duty not to pass it over 
in silence. 

Of Mr, Stockdale we never even 
heard till we read the present work, 
though he has taken frequent oppor- 
tunities in it to quote from some un- 
known publications of his own. We 
opened the book with the hope of 
amusement, and not unwilling even 
to be instructed. We were quickly 
disgusted, and every page heightened 
this disgust to such a degree, that 
now, having done with the volumes* 
we would unwillingly recal them to 
our mind. Some folly amused us, 
and some makes us melancholy : but 
that folly which is combined with 
inefficient rancour raises feelings of 
indignation. Under those feelings, 
in their strongest tone, we take our' 
leavfe of Mr. Stockdale. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


y SONNET., Yes' here ’twill lead me at the midnight 

T 0 ^ tomb > vire ' ns Who"’ all i, .till, &n«l motioule SS> aud- 

The ball id relics of my Love are given ! drear ! 

Whilst 1, alas! by hard compulsion Here will 1 weep 'till morning ’gins to shine, 

, driven, * Atyl press hof senseless melancholy shrine 1 

Awhile am doom’d in secrecy to mourn ! Grafton -street, Ut June , 1808. J. G. 


Within this. slimy vault, where terrors 
reign, 

And aickty damps contaminaie the air. 
Can Bldckshuw hear her favourite compla in , 
dm she soothe the anguish qf despair ? 

Or can Love’s soft and prepossessing pow’r 
Retain its virtues in this gloomy sphere ?' 


tiv Egotist. 

The thought from Monteiqttieu, 

TH Y sweet discourse, complacent Hitt, 

A Is like a glass 1 ween \ * 

For in it, whensoe’er thou tal^st, 

Tk$s*{f alone art seen ! 

Qci*. -> 
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iMnupmu* ■» 

On beholding a young iady 9 dremd in the 
foskzonjabte Ityfc, painting herself* 

JY H ’ strive not with such vam delight, 
** The iiues of beauty there to trace 
F>ar, while thy berom courts the sight, 

We wish not to behold thy /«<* 

Quiz 


Versts in Memory of u Young Lady 
1? UR rose the morn, bright shone the day, 
rile little warblers f am cich spray, 
Pour’d high to heav a th* enraptur'd lay 
Among the groves of Nitlnsdak 

But soon the morning’s joys were past, 

And «oon the sky was overcast, * 

And loud and long the furious blast 
Roar’d thro’ the groves of Nithisdaie 

Thus shone fair Margaret giy and young, 
Oelestitl strains flow’d from h<r tongue, 
And oft the heavenly haTp she strung 
1 o charm the maids of Nithisuale 

And oh ’ the ndwnce of her eye 
Beam’d soft and mild humanit), 
Glistening with tears at sorrow's cry, 

Heaid in the groves of Nithisdaie 

Simple and modest was her air, 

And fair her fact, O * heavenly fair, 

But faded soon bv chilling care, 

And pale disease m Nithisdaie 

Such late I siw her— md again 
Return’d to list her thrilling strain , 

But, ah 1 ’twas sorrow s weeping tr un 
Heard thro’ the groves of Nithisdaie 
Edinburgh^ May — 

2 1, 1808 


Von Schlemmer and “ Pot LiickT 

AN Englishman invited once 
** A Gern^gn friend to dine. 

On plain t( pot luck,’ for such his phrase, 
And drink some good port wme 

• • 

** Mem Herr ’ repair’d at proper time. 

With stomach for the treat, 

The viands on the table plac’d, 

Von Schlemmer took his seat 

Soup, turkey, beef, by turns were serv’d, 

“ Mem Herr” declined each one 
Fowls, turtle, sauce, they follow’d next, 9 
Von Schlemmer tasted none! 

Mis host, at length, by kindness urged, 
Press’d him to taste some duck ; 

<“ Ach l nein' with groans Von Schlim- 
mer said, 

u l vsut for de Pot Luca ,w 

(friz 


i*?JN£ Dice; or, *Death atyi the 
Doctor 

AN English ship, in desp’rate fight, 

With Gallic roes engag’d, 

For twice two hours, an awful time, 

The unequal conflict wag^l 

But victory crown d the fyitish flag, 

Tho’ purchased by the bbod 
Of manv ndfrave and noble tar 
Who for hts country stood 

The fight once o\r, the surgeons* next 
O'er wounded bodies cret p 
And those whom death had fairly caught, 
lhcy sentence to the deep 

One manly ft How on the deck 
II i licit the Gallic fire * 

Disg in s’<f with blood, they freely knew 
Poor Dick, nicknam'd the Liar 9 

Tor tiuth from Dick’s unsteady tongue 
Too i aiely found the way 
W hatc’cT he said, he fretly gave 
imagination play 

Him motionless, and stam'd with gore, 

1 he surgeon left lor dtad , 

And hath lus < omrades standing round. 
Heave to his watery bed 

Thcv *toop, they raise the bleeding load, 

But Iih not all gone 

Dick ro u d aloud, “ I m only stuftn’d, 

\ ou lubbets set me down 

Amaa'd they stand, but knowing well 
Dick lov’d a lying jvst 
At oiye exclaim, “ Why, d — n your eyes, 
1 he doctoi must know best 

Quiz 

i ,.JL. i. , , , 

Sonnet to a Friend going to* the ratt 
• Indies 

T£RE yet from I ngland thou depaitNt, O 
hear * 

The mildinstruc ion of a gen’rous fi tend 
For one short inter* al incline thine ear, 

And to his precepts kindly condescend 1 

The road of life is crooked, oft, and drear, * 
And troubles flow unknowing where ti 
end, 4 

Man’s ways are volatile and insincere, 

And, tho' oft pleasing, to dcs» ruction tend l 

In every clime, some secret impulse swigs* 
The mind of man, however Team’d or wild j 
But due discretion every tnck betrays, 

And soon by searching are his arts beguil’d l 

Be sntdious then * and ere thou yield Vt W* 

Thattow’ry pathway, tend nottoenattrd > 

, Grafton ttreet, lft June fj 
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Urtttillll. 

^T'HE last month hat beenocctipied' 

X almost wholly with benefits, and 
we shall therefore just offer "a few ge 
neral observations. 

On the aflth of May, -Miss Pope 
took her leave o? the public*, after 
having been a source of delight to 
them for a- length of years. She 
was cotemporary with Garrick, and is 
said to have received instructions 
from Mrs. Clive. She took her fare- 
wpi in a very flippant address, in the 
character of A udrey. 

On the 50th of May, Signora Sto- 
race also bade farewel to the stage in 
inimical address, written by Mr. Col- 
man. She appeared, however, sensL 
bly affected at her situation 5 and as 
she approached towards the conclu- 
sion, her voice faultered, the teaA 
' came, and^ hut for Mr. Gibbon’s 
timely assistance, she would have fal- 
len on the stage. The audience par* 
tidpated in her feelings, and the ap- 
plauses continued for some moments 
after she bad retired. 

Qn Tuesday, May SI, Mr. Mathews 
had for his benefit a sort of compila- 
tion. which he called the School of 
Sdakspeare, consisting of some of his 
best scenes, selected from various 
plays. The first act was takeiitfrom 
Macbeth, and Macbeth was enacted 
by Mr. Ellison; but we do Ahink him 
utterly incapable of performing that, 
o* indeecl any tragic part whatso- 
ever. He cannot, strive all he may, 
arrive at the delicate delineation of 
character; at those sudden and eva- 
nescent displays of inward feeling and 
conception, which form the very soul 
of the tragic muse. Mr. Eilidon will, 
perhaps, oppose to our censure pi' his 
tragedy, file applause wbk*h he occa- 
sionally receives : hut he may recon- 
cile the two in' perfect harmony; be 
certainly receives a greater quantum 

manual applause than Mr. Kemble, 
and perfeap^thore that Garrick did ; 
id have we seen Mr. Pdfoe, and sp have 
we teen Mr. Barrjunofe actually ob- 
tain great applause in Octavian,Jec t : 
btti clapping is the applause of the 
vulgar, and is always paid to powerful 
tongs, much lumping, fuddentteptes* 
ato&Wf the vuw%a» 4 a violent ran 
m m atog*. NoV, to these requi- 


sites# Mr. Pope ltd Mr; Barrymore 
are both pre-eminent, and we have 
therefore often heard them applauded ^ 
for them ; and, as they have no claims ' 
to applause for any thing ebe, it is 
charitable to allow it to them for that. 
Mr.ElIiston, we are sure,* won Id feel 
hurt were we to cpmpare him to either 
of those actors s and yet, really, we 
cannot but think be is the Mr. Pope 
of Drury-Iane in tragedy. What has 
been,said of Dr. Johnson's mode of 
talking, applies with remarkable pre- 
cision to Mr. EUiston: it is a low* 
'wotv-way. 

We animadvert so freely upon this 
gentleman’s tragedy, because we have 
a sincere admiration of. his talents in 
comedy: and in the fifth act of this 
evening's motley performance, we 
were gratified by a scintillation of bis 
Benedick » We were also gratified in 
observing, that Mr. Elliston possesses 
that liberality of judgment which per- 
mits him to be amenable to admoni- 
tion: we allude to his correction, in 
adjuring by his own hand instead of 
tha' of Beatrice , and which, we sup^ 
pose, was adopted in consequence of 
our strictures: see Univ . mag. for 
Jan.p. 45. And here we would suggest 
to him, whether the word chalice , in 
Macbeth, ought not to be pronounced 
with the souhd of k in the first sylla- 
ble, both on account of its immediate 
derivation from the French ealtee, and 
its remote one from fhe Latin calif ? 

Wednesday. June 1 , was acted, for 
thb* benefit of Messrs. Russell and 
Gibbon, a new ^traditionary play,” 
.called the Mysterious Bride. The 
plot is interesting, and the situations 
well managed: but the language is 
constrained and dull. It is w»i? ten 
like the first theme of a school boy; 
without pliancy atid without energy.^ 
Many parts of the dialogue are $0 ctf-' 
tremcly natural, that they might have 
been uttered by two grandmothers over 
& cup of strong bofiea, without any sus- 
picion of plagiarism: they are so dull 
and so insipid* Report attributes it fa 
Mr. Ske&ngto*. We have no doubt 
it may become popular by* little at# 
tendon on the part of the Author, ja, 
the absurdities# the tost Act. ' * 

This theatre clogd on Friday the* 
17th, with the 
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covekt qaedem . mtdtienemmerst.’()aUmirmcet»f4 

terminated a very brilliant and pros- fiwjtrovincial performers, did not seem 
parous season on Monday, June *7, to us likely to of end motto* worthy of* 
with the tragedy of Macbeth, and distinct depqrtmcrtt of out Magame. * 
the new piece of the Portrait of Till the opeptng therefore of thcwinter . 
Cervantes. theatres , we shall devote the spate usually 

•■ ■■■■■« i f allotted to our “ Theatrical Recorder'* 

Here, in the quality of theatrical cri- to our miscellaneous department*, tot 
tics , we take leave of our readers for which temporary mutation, we are per* 
three months . The prevailing farcical srnded our readers will not deem them * 
amusements of the Hapmarket Theatre , selves injured \ 


, THE NEW 

Mr. Samuel Salter’s, for an Ap - 
p amt us for the purpose of Drying 
Malt , Hops, or any kind of Grain. 

entrance of the kiln- hole, or 
X fire-place, is enclosed with a cast 
or wrought iron frame, or in any other 
wav, or with any other suitable article 
that the heat of the enclosed fire will 
not destroy. In the frame two doors 
are fixed, one at or near the top, the 
other at or near the bottom, of suffi- 
cient dimensions to admit the supply 
of fuel for the fire, and, also for talcing 
out the cinders and ashes beneath the 
fire. In the upper door is an aperture, 
of proper size to adtnit the necessary 
quaptity of air to carry off the steam 
that may arise from the malt, hops, 
or any kind of grain, intended to be 
dried; the size of the aperture must 
depend on the nature and construction 
of the kiln; and, as in the different 
stages of drying any of the articles 
above specified, it is requisite to vary 
the quantity of air admitted, a slide, 
or regulator, is affixed to the door fbr 
that purpose. Ip the lower door is 
also an aperture, which may be of the 
same size as in the upper one, with a 
slide, or regulator, to admiUmore or 
less air, as the rate of the fire may 
require. The bars on which the fire 
is placed or kept, are either of cast or 
wrought iron, add ore placed at the 
distance of about half an inch from 
each other, in order not only to rnakf 
the fire burn freely, but that a con- 
siderbl* quantity of air fpay pass 
through the fire ; and befog rarified 
thereby, will greatly assist both in 
drying thp articles before specified, 
and carrying off the steam also ; the 
number and length of the bars must 
he governed by the size of the kilo* 
Universal Ma<*. Vot. IX. 


PATENTS, 

The sides of the kiln-hole, or fire- 
place, are, cast-iron, or any other arti- 
cle that the fire will not easily destroy i 
if. of cast-iron, about half an inch 
thick will answer the purpose, and in 
that part on each sftdc against which . 
thp fire lies, is a piece of east or 
wrought iron, or any other article or 
material that will hold the heat, of. 
about eighteen inches long, about tilt 
inches deep, and about two inches 
thick, to protect into the fire-place^ 
which not only prevents the sides front 
being destroyed by the fire, but being 
kept red hot, thereby necessarily 
throws a’ great heat into the body of. 
the kiln. The upper edge of the pro* 
jetting piece may be levelled. to* 
prevept the coals or fuel resting m 4v 
and thereby damaging the sides. The 
top of each of the rides forms tbq base 
of an arch of catfirfin, or any other 
material that will answer the purpose, 
of about the same thickness of the 
sides. Tht*ash-holc beneath the fire 
should be about eighteen inches long* 
twelve wide, and twelve deep. 


Mr. Robert Barlow’s, for certain 
oriental, aromatic , chemical Composi- 
tions or Compounds to 6c made up and 
moulded into various Forms, Shapes , 4 
and ornamental Devices, as Amulets,* 
in Butterflies, Birds, Shells, and 
Animals ; and to he worn as an orna* 
mental part of Dreto to/ Ladies and** 
Gentleman, as Rings, Broaches, Lock* 
ets, Pins, Combs, Bandeau s, and 
other Ornaments*, and for various 
other useful Purposes*, which oriental^ 
aromatic, chemical. Compositions he 
denominates V Ebcnbosamic and’ 
Ebcngdvm torsatmc Compositions at 
. Compounds," or aromatic variegated 
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artificial and Stones, Qpaqm 

and transparent 

O F various aromatic herbs agree- 
* able to the scent required, take 
one pound, well dried by the solar 
rays, beat the same in a mortar to a 
powder, and, put them in a wide- 
mouthed' jar or bottle made of ^gla^s, 
and as much of the best* alcohol or 
bjgh rectified spirits of wine, as Will 
cover or rise above the surface when 
pressed down six inches; then place 
such jar or bottle in the lays of the 
sun for six or seven days, more or less 
as may he required, then draw off* the 
same by distillation; when this aro- 
matic spirit is fully prepared, there 
tnust be dissolved therein such aro- 
matic gums as may be thought neces- 
sary to select, of each one ounce ; 
when the mucilage is ready, mix with 
the same of rose-wood powder, of 
^Turkey rose-leaves, and oriss-robt, 
until it becomes the consistency of 
aste; then add to the composition, 
eing in weight one pound, the fol- 
lowing essentials: — otto of roses three 
drachms, oil of cloves four drachms, 
best grain musk four drachms, frank- 
-incense $nd mynh each two drachms, 
and oil of sweet nuts one ounce, these 
essentials being previously wollground 
jn a matble mortar; aftei which, add 
, such colours from fruits, flowers, See. 
as saffron, * cochineal, saundew, saf- 
flowers, Sec. -as fancy shall dictate; 
then to be formed into any required 
shapes or foims, in moulds, prepared 
for that‘purpose in the usual way. 

Mr William Wellers,/#** a Me- 
thod of manufacturing, forming, mak- 
ing, and engraving. Copper Plates 
for printing Policies to secure Persons 
from Loss of Property of certain De- 
scriptions. 

* npBE plates are to be manufactured 
JL out of sheet copper, and made 
of folio size, in a rectangular or parel- 
lelqgram form, properly prepared and 
^ highly polished, for engraving, whic h 
is to be executed in & neat, elegant, 
And masterly like manner. At the top 
<of the plate or policy, (in the centre) 
will be neatly engraved his Majesty’s 
Arms, with this motto-— By his Ma- 
jesty's royal letters, patent,” on one 
Aide <ft’ the pi ate or policy parallel with 
| m .r.ajesd A arms, wjillue neatly En- 
graved the figure of justice, round or 


underneath which wifi he this motto, 
** Property secured.” On the other 
side of the" plate of policy parellel with 
the other figures will*be neatly en- 
graved the bust or head of the paten- 
tee, round or under which will be this 
motto, “ William Weller, inventor.” 
On one side of the plate or policy will 
be neatly engraved or cut, acuiious 
scroll or cheek the wbolelength of the 
plate, down which will be engraved 
this motto, “ Property secured ftom 
thieves and robbers, part of which 
when thfe policy Is cut out will go with 
the policy to the insured, and the 
counterpart remains in the book at the 
office, bv wav of check. The body of 
the policy will he neatly engraved, and 
contain, as far Us possible, so much of 
the covenant and necessary matter as 
appei tains thereto, and is fair and 
equitable between man and man, or 
the insuier\and insured, with proper 
blank lines left to be filled up (with the 
pen ) with the different sort and species 
of property insured, specifically par- 
ticularized, and minutely described. 
These engraved popper plates formiug 
together the most grand and useful 
policy of security ever yet made in 
this kingdom, are for printing patent 
policies to insure and secure persons 
from loss of property of certain de- 
scriptions. 

The great public utility of these 
plates or policies is with the patronage 
of the public, to secure and insure his 
majesty's subjects from' the loss of a 
sort and species of property at present 
entirely insecure and unprotected, 
though daily exposed to great danger, 
as may be seen oy the frequent losses 
sustained, and the numerous depreda- 
tions daily committed in this metro- 
polis, its® cm irons, and the kingdom 
at large. Insurances in general have 
been found and proved very useful to 
the community, ami numerous offices 
have been opened for the above pur- 
poses, but nothing has ever yet gone 
(till this) to secute and insure a cer- 
tain sort apd species of property ex- 
posed to great danger by thieves and 
robbers, ii&ther has auy ojher kind of 
property been ever vet protected, se- 
cured, and insured, by engraved cop- 
per-plate patent policies. The eftect- 
in^> this great and most desirable object 
appears to have been reserved for the 
patentee $ who, by great labour end 
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expeiic^ is the whole and sole inventor closely enveloped* Hi strtfie medium 
of this long- wished -for design. The which is air-proof, so as to* prevent 
principal object is, first, an indemuifi- evaporation of exhalation, ' their 'd<^ 
cation from loss of property at pre- composition niust be protracted its 
sent* unprotected by, any insurance; long as the admission of the outward 
secondly, to assist iu detecting n neb air is resisted. The quality of aolrt- 
bringing offenders to justice; t hi idly, crustating matter must jnotonly rdsist 
to provide fort he widows and children the effects of the atmospheric air, hdt 
of those who may be killed in defend- it must no! communicate any noximls 
ing any property insured. The de- qualities to the meat* flesh*, &c.‘ in- 
scription of prnpeity to be secured is closed. 

that which is subject to burglaries, The substance out of which Mr. 
forcible entries in dwelling houses, Plowden forms this incrustation, is 
shops &c. To secure and indemnify very highly dried essence, or extract 
persons robbed on the highway,' by of meat. The substance intended for 
footpads, &c. To secure and iiidcm- preservation being dressed will keep 
nify for the loss of cattle,, horses, the longer, and it should be put into 
sheep, §rc. and to secure pioperty or the vessel in a cold state, and wiped 
merchandize upon the high seas, ac- dry. ( ‘are must Ik 1 taken that it con- 
cording to the conditions of insurance tain no insect, vermin, or any imme- 
thereunto annexed. diate. active cause of corruption*, or 

%ny particle of inchoated putrefaction, 

Mr. Piowden's for newly- invented or those parts of meat which are a aid 
Apt Imriic Viands ; being Butcher's- to be “ beginning to go. M live ry part 
meat , animal and contest ib/e Sub- of the substance to be preserved 
stances , preserved without and, salt, should be completely enveloped in the 
or drt/hig, in a sweet, palatable, and extract so that no vacuum or interstice 
nutritious State for a consult cable be left open, and it bhoujd be applied 
length of time. in that fusible state a> to find its w#y 

rpjHS is described as being per- into every vacuum. The vessels are 
JL formed in the following manner; best of wood, and slwuild be kept' as 
viz. Putrefaction is a spontaneous de- dry as possible. If theffksence orex- 
composition of the elemental y pa its tract be properly made, the pleasant 
of bodies. Although the atmospheric wholesome and nutritive soup which 
air, be not the sole efticictU cause of it affords will be incalculable Be- 
this decay, yet it is evidently favoured sides, the process of extracting the 
and acceleijted by its contact: con.^o gelatin or glutinous quality from the 
quently the preset vation of these animal substance, the ’incnjjiraitc and 
bodies as much as possible from the all the other parts except the eaith 
atmospheric influence, must propor- and bone, will be left in a state icqdy 
tionably retard and prevent putrefac- to be convened into soup. Tin* earth 
tion, <raich is effected bv the evapora- of the bones will afford phosphoric 
tion or exhalation of tfie elementary acid, fiom which that phosphorus may 
parts, ff therefore these bodies, meats, be made which is much valued by 
&c. while sound and untainted can he refiners. 

TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED & ECONOMICAL SOCIETIES. 

»ox 7 AL society. andTbenaid introduced pot-ash hrto 

A LETTE H from Mr. Cadcll,«at the bottom of a gun-barrel, hmt _ 
Paris,' to If. Daw, Esq. seerc- the form of an S, which was strongly 
tary t6 the society, stof&, that the heated ; the action of the pot-ash de- 
French chemists have successfully re- composes the heated iron; the me- 
’peated Mr. Davy’s experiments upon taliic base partly distils over, and is 
the decomposition of the fixed alka- partly found in a state of alloy with 
lies, and that they have found a re- the iron. M. Berthollct also read a 
markable confirmation of bis discovery paper to the Institute, endeavouring 
in tic action of heated iron upon pot-, to confirnt Ids father's analysts 
ash and soda. Messrs. Gav, Lussac, mopht. 

3R2 
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Mix Brande ibad an interesting and of the Ohlvanic fluid on oil and al- 
able paper as the results of an analysis cohol, and shewed that metal might 
of numerous specimens of different be ignited in vacuo; or that combus- 
caiculi, and in order to ascertain the tion might be effected Without the in- 
relative quantities of uric acid, phos- terventfon of oxigen. He then tried 
phats of magnesia and lirae, and to how far the Galvanic fluid could be 
determine thf effects of the usual sol- made to pass through the air, and for 
vents alkali 1 atid acids, for calculi in the first time 1 found that it passed 
the bladdpr and kidneys. It appeared through a space of more than one 
that out of 150 stones, 60 were found quarter of an inch. This was tried on 
composed of phosphoric acid and ani- a Hat piece of glass covered with tin 
mal matter, and that only 12 were foil. He deprecated the admission of 
found of pure uric acid : the phosphats principles without proof, and observed 
of magnesia and lime .with a slight that facts alone, formed the strength 
portion of uric acid and animal matter and vitality of science; he said that 
were the most common. Some of the imagination ought to be subordinate 
stones had pieces of bougies, hazel to reason, and that speculations should 
nuts, and peas for nuclei. Mr. Home’s not take place of experiments, 
observations proved that though alka- The firth lecture was purely histo- 
line solvents might dissolve the uric rical, trading ttye origin and progress 
acid, the phosphoric, always the most of electricity, down to the present era 
plentiful, would he increased, and the of research, and discovery. He paid 
virulence of the desease, though miti- an animated tribute to the compre- 
gated for the moment, would eventu- hensive genius of Dr. Franklin, and 
ally become much more dangerous, the sound principles of philosophy by 
The same adverse effects were ascribed which it had been directed. He said 
'to the use of acids as solvents: so that the manly simplicity of his stile was 
no safe and efficient remedy is yet dis- admirably adapted to the comiminica- 
covered for caLolous cempitfints. tion of science: he had not left phi- 
Messrs. Allen and Pcpys read a pa- losophy to reign with lonely magni- 
per on the effects of respiration on the licence in her temple; but divesting 
atmosphere. ^ After reviewing all that her of all pride and ostentation, he bad 
had been written on the subject, they made her familiar with the homes and 
x expressed a hope of ascertaining with dwellings of men. Mr. Davy strongly 
more accuracy than preceding eiperi- reprobated the illiberal doctrine, that 
menters, by means of their eudiometer, knowledge was to be withheld from 
the quantity of oxigen consumed, and the people. In *his spirit, he said, 
carbouic^as emitted, by the lungs in a Plato had cloathed philosophy in a 
given period. veil of mysticism, to allure the senses, 

but to delude the i cason. Knowledge 

royal institution. ought to be consecrated to tbause of 

M il, Davy’s fourth lecture was mankind; its proper object^as the 
distinguished by some very exaltation of humanity. Who that 
brilliant experiments, with observa- was capable of a dignified pursuit or a 
tions on the electrical phenomena ob- noble sefltiihent, would not rather 
servable in the heating and cooling pf exist like Anaxagoras, seeking truth 
bodies. He explained the structure of in solitude, than live like Plato in 
different kinds of electrical batteries ; splendour and dependence, the oh*e- 
hc said, the shock of a powerful bat- qnious’yivourke of Dionysius? Witt 
tery, compared with that of Volta, was respect # to modern sdehce, Mr. Davy 
as the sound of many cannon to the axsigned to his couhtrymVn, the first 
distant mbise of thunder. He ex- meed of praise. From the exalted 
plained the effect of the Galvanic state of science here, he inferred the 
fluid upon the taste and the eye. He superiority of ouf national character, 
then began to deflagrate metals; wiyes When the rose was seen budding, it 
at iron, of lead, of platina, to the was known that the oak bad also put 
lehgtjrof six or eight inches. The* forth its buds. Our country, he said, 
buttery he used, however, ought to had long enjoyed peculiar advantages, 
lave deflagrated them to nearly as The pure spirit of protestantism had 
many feet. He then tried the effects purified our morals. The principles 
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UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
r |TMIIS establishment has lately re- 


of civil liberty had given expansion under ten years ofgurfe, whom the 
to our wews and dignity to our con- Duke of Norfolk, who was it) the chair* 
duct. The contemplation of nature kindly encouraged by hopes of future 
cannot but Jaad the mind of man to and still greater success. The busi- 
its great author. From knowledge ness of the day was concluded by his 
nows devotion, and the stream is as Grace, in an elegant and. animated 
pure as its source. speech, in which he expressed his 

“ ' thauks to the Margravinh of Anspach, 

T society of arts. who was present, for her liberal and 

HIS Society have had a meeting zealous support of the views of the 
a *i. i i** rooms * n theAdelphi, society; and he took tfie opportunity 
when the honorary distinctions were of informing the members of the so- 
delivered to the successful candidates ciety, that their funds were in a most 
by the Duke of Norfolk. Gold medals flourishing state, and the number of 
were given to Mr. Curwcn, for im- their members continually increasing. 

provement in the culture of vegeta- 

bles; to Lord Mansfield, for planting 
98,000 oaks, near Scone id Scotland ; 

to Lord Boringdon, for gaining land _ 

from tfie sea, near Plympton; to A ceived a splendid acquisition in 
the Bishop of Llandaff, for planting the magnificent collection of minerals 
322,500 larch trees in Lancashire; to bequeathed by the late Dr. Thomson, 
Dr. Bain, for planting 338,199 forest of Naples. This splendid collection, 
trees, at Heifleton, in Dorsetshire ; to after having fortunately escaped every 
Mr. C. Wairtell, for his communica- danger, has arrived in Edinburgh un- 
tion of methods to ascertain the*growth touched; government not only re- 
of trees at different periods; to Mr. mitted the duties, but allowed the. 
Whitworth, for manufacturing ropes whole to pass unseat ched. The in- 
and sacking from sheep’s wool, to terest of # 1500/. Dr. Thomson has des- 
answer the purpose of those from tined for the payment of a lecturer on 
hemp; and to Capt. Manby, of Yar- mineralogy, and for the support of the 
mouth, for forming a communication cabinet. It is contained in forty very 
with ships stranded, by means of a large boxes, till proper cases are made 
rope thrown over the vessel by a mor- to receive the specimens. The col- 
tar from the shore. Among the rest lectitfir of the late Dr. Hutton has also 
were three young artists, all of them been deposited in the museum, 

VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL; 

With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 
in Hand, frc. $c. 

A edition of the Greek text cludiug classical and biblical criti- 

il or Herodotus, carefully correct- cisms, academical prize poem* and 
cd from that of Wesselling anti Reitz, dissertations. This work will be con- 
is .printing at the Uni>Penrity Press, ducted by members of the Universities 
Oxford. Another work of import- of Oxford and Cambridge, and will 
ance, the 49 Porti Lexicon Ionum” admit of communications from every 
is also preparing, and is to be printed part of the world in Latin, French, 
uniformly with the Herodotus. This and English. 

Lexicon has long been extremely A new translation of the Memoirs 
scarce and expensive. of Mannontel, written by himself, by 

The concluding* volume of Mr. the author of the Swiss Emigrants, {5^" 
Nichols History of Leicestershire, completed. It is accompanied by a 
burned a* the late fire at fiia printing- preface, illustrative of some peculiarl- 
>fiicei and the second volume of the tics of Fieuch manners, particularly 
History of Sussex have again been put in the literarary and fashionable cir- 
to press. cles with notes and notices of charac* 

A quarterly publication will com- ters and fe vents alluded to in the ori- 
nertce in the ensuing winter under final. 

he ti^ic of ^ Classical Journal, in- The Rev. Mr. W. Newman, of Old 
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ford* intends ko publish a reply to causes, which form a distinct genus 
two queries, iHt, What has the O os pel of diseafcfe, wiM be particularly consi- 
'dtme for Females? ®d, What have dcred 

Christian Females done for the Gos* A History of Portugal, in tbePortu- 
pel? , • ' guese language, is nearly ready for 

A new translation of the venerable publication, in three small volumes. 
Bede* Ecclesiastical History is pre- The Life of H money, b\ Mr. 
paring for the press, by the Rev. J. Hayley, is nearly finished, Thb is 

Evans, author of two Tofirs through expected to be an interesting work. 
North and $outh Wales, accompa- that will tend to make the eminent 
'hied with numerous notes. v painter mo e universally known ; he 
Mr. William Blake’s Illustrations to whom Mr. Hayley has already paid 
of Blair r Grave, etched by Mr. Louis so classical a tribute of affection. Mr. 
Schiavonetti, will shortly be pub- Isaac Peach, one of the painter’s ear- 
lished. liest pupils, lias lately gained the lir>t 

A new edition of Dr. Carey’s Latin prize given by the English school. 
Prosody made easy, with cow&iderable Mr. Thomas Warren, sfchoolmastcr 
addditions and improvements, is in of Bury, ha « exhibited an engraved 
the press. It contains a lmniite'ao slate of his invention, to teach, any 
count of above fifty different species person tb write without the use of 
of verse, a metrical key to the Lyrics pen, ink, paper, or a master. The 
of Horace, and a copious index. ^ novelty and facility of this method 
Dr. Careyv has also issued proposals has been much admired, 
for teaching, in four lessons, a method Mr. J. Phrrnix, Liverpool, has in- 
of writing, entitled Shorthand Short- vented a fire alarm. By means of the 
ened, the whole comprised in fifteen expansion of heated air, water is 
charaters of the most simple kind, forced out of a glass vessel upon a 
viz. four right lines/ one ascending piece of loaf sugar, about half an inch 
hair stroke, four semicircles, four square, the melting of which causes 
curved lines, or segments of a larger a spring to escape, which spring corn- 
circle, and two small circles or loops, municatcs with an alarm, or rings the 
drawn in contrary directions. . bell in the Lobby; but it would be 
A member of the University of necessary to have an alarm of this na- 
Oxford has projected a smqll work turc in every room in the house, 
entitled “ Tl(e Essentials of English Mr. J. Hawkins, of Tichfield -street. 

Grammar” on a practical plan, for has established a Museum for the 
the use of classical and French schools, reception and Exhibition of useful and 
In this work he has laid a foundation mechanical inventions Snd improve- 
for classical and French literature, ments. these, his own form the 

without violating the purity of the greatest number, and contain among 
English language. It also contains many others, a cock by whj^a ser- 
eurn rules to distinguish the parts of vant can draw no more liquVfcart is 
speech, and such a guide, to parsing ordered; a machine to be towed across 
as are not tto be found elsewhere. a river, which will at the same mo- 
Dr. George Alley, of Cork* has ment dr&v bn paper to any reduced 
Nearly ready for publication Observa- scale, the exact shape of the bottom; 
tloitt ofi the Hydrargyria, or that pe- shewing at one view the depth of the 
Cflliar species of eruptive disease, water in every part, together with the 
Arising from the exhibition of mer- width of the river; a violin to fold 
Cury ; to be illustrated with coloured up for the pocket; and artificial ears 
*wbgraviftgr. This work will contain for the deaf, which may be worn out 
411 the information on this singular of sight. 

and interesting disease contained in To destroy insects which inhere tim- 
former writers, besides the author^ far, wood, ar ticks of furniture, fyc 
experience during a period of more As most insects are fond of sugar and 
rt&n six years in the Westmorland mucilage, in consequence of felled' 
Lock. Hospital, Dublin, ope of the wood abounding with sap is most lia- 
Mrgest establishments for venereal pa- ble to be penetrated- by worms, it is 
tierlts in Europe. The various aflfep- recommended to wash wood, &C. 
tSons produced by other irritating with a solution of arsenic in hot water, 
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in the proportion of one pound to ten be abolished in the #fus»ia\J domi- 
gallons, or yith a strong decoction nions; citizens will be qa "liberty to 
of coloquintida, or bitter applet or acquire the honours, of nobility, and 
with white hellebore. It is also ob- nobles devote themselves without de*. 
served that insects seldom penetrate gradation to useful employment^. Jn 
through any paint prepared from the army in future* no distinction it 
lead* and theiefo'c it would be useful to be admitted between the noble and 
to paint every wanted up the inside the citizen; one may rise bv met; it 
before it is pm up, which will also pre- equally with the other. Officers arr 
serve the wood from the ill effects of also strictly prohibited from making 
damp. any use of their canes to sti ike tint 

France, privates in future. 

The cultivation of the 5weet pota- Professor Strom ever, of Gottingen, 
toe of St. Domingo, it appears, has has published in 'thiity-two whole 
been some time since introduced into sheet tables* a systematic arrange* 
the south «jf Frauce, where they pre- ment of the different substances the 
sei ve that Havoui which renders them particuu/ objects of chemical sci- 
so valuable in the Wc^t Indies. M. ence. With a copious collection of sy- 
cle Newiv. the cultivator, has partly nonyms in German, Latin, French, 
succeeded in raising them* in com- and English. He has made use of an 
inon mould. * innovation in clashing oil, sugkr* 

Something like a Lord Chamber- starch, gluten, and several other ve~ 
lain iv w presides over the four great gt: table and animal matters, as oxide*, 
theatiev at Paris. According to the with compound radicals, consisting 
orders of the officer of the emperor’s either of carbon, hydrogen, ami iiL 
household, appointed by the late re- trogen. Among these be make* wax 
gulation, insubordination among the differ from fixed oil only^ in being 
actors, or negligence in the discharge more oxided, an d ad i pot ere from fat in 
of duty, are punishable by tine or ar- the same* manner. Respecting his in- 
rest, and in some cases by imprison- vestigation into the union of imtrogc*), 
ment. with metals, he coniines himself to 

Some speculator at Paiis lias talked arsenic. This, he *ays, succeeds, best 
of constructing a press, from which in digesting an alloy of fifteen pahf 
1*200 copies of a work’, comprising S4 of tin and one of arsenic, with con- 
sfieets, may be printed in twelve hours. centiifed muriatic acid, in a retort 
A new fnethou of composition, more connected with the pneumatic appa* 
expeditious thau that in present use, ratus. He convinced himself by ex- 
is also among his proposals. periments that muriatic acid coin- 

The libraries of the mathematical pleteiy frees tin from arsAiic, qud 
schools in Paris are now furnished that the fetid hydrogen gas evolved; 
with AL Peyrard’s translation of Ar- when the tin of the shops is dissolved 
cinraeljL in muriatic acid, is not a Compound 

Germany, of tin and hydrogen, as Fuurcroy 

The malevolent report spread in conjectures in Ins chemical system,^ 
the newspapers that the*subscription but of arsenic and hydrogen. A very 
for raising a monument to Luther, pure oxiipumtc of tin is obtained 
had been*paid to the French, as part when arsenicated hydrogefi is formed 
of q contribution, has been formally as above. Professor Stromcycr con* 
contradicted by the trustees in Ger- dudes with an experiment shewing 
many. During the last fair at Leipsic the effect of oil of turpentine on 
only aaju titles of books appeared senicated hydrogen gas, ten 
Never has it been so poverty-stricken inches of gas being confined over 
in novels j only fifty- two ? iiew ones this essential oil, all the arsenic wgf 
appeared. War and pftlitcs, how- separated in tjie course of ten hour*, 
ever, have been subjects tolerably so as to leave tbe hydrogen gas pure* 
prolific. , No perceptible disposition of metal; 

At length servitude is to be abo- or oxide took place, but the oil a*$- 
lished in Prussia: an edict from peared viscous and milky, and small 
Memel ordains that after Sb Martin's six-sided chmtals fo mi anting in 
day, ifiiO, servitude of all kinds shall raraids, were found adhering to the 
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sides of the rm&t These ehrystals A Mr, Fellenberg, of WillhofF, near 
being set on fire, burned like oil of Berne, who has devoted his time to 
turpentine, emitting a very manifest the improvement qf agricultural im- 
smellof arsenicatedacid. The same plements of every description, has be- 
appearancefol lowed thjtranmission of gun to vend them bv sale, artd wishes 
hydrogen gas through ml of turpentine, to educate pupils in his methods. He 
5fevi4zer/and* has several farms, and has built a 

A marble’ bust of Lavater the phy- high tower in the centre of bis estate, 
siognomist, executed by Danneker, from whence be can survey the 
ha^ been placed in the public library whole. 

at Zurich. A life of Fusclli, the painter, is in 

The monument of Oesner, which forwardness at Zurich, written by one 
it appears was damaged by accident, of his friends. It is published in mini- 
ami the effects of the atmosphere, is bers, the Kirit of which is embellished 
undc| repair by a disciple of the with eight engravings in outline, 
master who executed it. 

MEMOIRS OF REMARKABLE PERSONS. 


T HE Right Reverned Richard 
Hurd, Bishop of Worcester, 
who lately died at Hartlebury Castle* 
the episcopal palace, was in his 88th 
year. This venerable prelate had long 
been the distinguished ornament of 
the Bench, and furnished a specimen 
of that sort of men, which formerly 
upheld by their elevation to the mitre 
the security of our church establish- 
ment. Dr. Hurd had improved great 
natural sagacity by profound acquire- 
ments in both sacied and profane 
knowledge, and has left behind him 
several monuments of his industry and 
zeal, at once creditable to himself and 
honourable to his profession. How- 
ever, it is to be recollected, that he 
was patronized by a prelate of a kin- 
dred intellect, the celebrated War- 
burton. 

Mr. Hurd was born at Congreve, in 
Staffordshire, where his father was a 
respectable farmer, who placed his 
;onj*9dcr the tuition of that eminent 
scholar Anthony Blackwall, author of 
the Sacred Classics. At Cambridge, 
Mr* Hurd was admitted of Emanuel 
College, of which he afterwards be- 
came Fellow, and he was presented by 
his society to the living of Thurcaston,* 
Lincolnshire. It was here he pre- 
pared his edition of Horace, which he 
dedicated to Bishop Warburton, then 
considered as the Colossus of literature 
and the first critic of his day. Through 
his interest Mr. Hurd was allured from 
his seclusion in, Lincolnshire, and 
made archdeacon of Gloucester; the 
Bishop also associated him with him 
self, as a preacher at the Chapel in* 


Lincoln VInn. It was here that Mr 
Hurd’s discourses attracted the notice 
and friendship of the Earl of Mine- 
field, who obtained for lum, the dis- 
tinguished office of preceptor t r > the 
Prince of Wales. As his pre/eimont 
was no lohger doubtful, m 1770 he 
was made Bishop of Litchfield nud 
C oventrv; in I7H1, *hc was appointed 
cleric of the closet to the Kims and 
on the death of Dr.CornwaliK m I7t3 9 
he was offered the see of f "ante* bury : 
buthe had obtained a situation more 
congenial to his wishes, ancl therefore 
declined if. For several years pajt 
Bishop Hurd had, in a manner, se- 
cluded himself at Hartlebury : he had 
enriched that noble pile with a ii- 
btarv, containing the greater part of 
tlie books which belonged to Mr. Pope 
and Bishop Warhurton: these be has 
bequeathed for the use of his succes- 
sors. *His lordship was sdppfoed to 
have shewn bis critical powers and 
taste to the greatest advantage in his 
edition of Hovacc’s Epistoiw ad Pisonrs , 
drc. with an English commentary and 
notes. He also published Jfi edition 
of Cowley's works: the first appeared 
in 1759, the latter in 1772. 

His Moral and Political Dialogues* 
w|th Letters on Chivalry and Ro- 
mance, S vols. 8vo. in 1765, procured 
him the greatest reputation. # These 
dialogues evince a profound know- 
ledge" of the English history and con- 
stitution, and a warm attachment to 
civil liberty. A* a theological writer, 
he published two volumes of excellent 
sermons, preached before the Society 
of Lincoln Vlxm$ and another yn* 
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lumc, being Discourses on the Fro- were inferred in Haftlebury church* 
phecies. These volumes exhibit deep yard, in a private manner, attended 
thinking, close logical reasoning, fer- chiefly by his tenants and household 
veqt piety, and chaste and elegant attendants, according to his own mo* 
language. As a disputant. Dr. Hurd dost and unottentatious desire. His 
appeared in a pamphlet, entitled lordship's public situation demanding 
44 Remarks on Mr. Hunie’s Essay on a more public notice, the subject was 
the Natural History of Religion.” duly and honourably Adverted to on 
When he first became acquainted the following Sunday in a sermon 
with Bishop Warburton, he niiitfed preached at Wbrcester cathedral by 
an 44 Essay on the Delicacy of Friend- the dean, who very justly set forth the 
ahip,” in which Dr. Jortin, ami Dr. excellency of the deceased prelate’* 
Ldand of Dublin, were treated rather character in all its parts, as a scholar 
rudely for their'want of respect to the and as a man ; as a Christian and as a 
author’s patron. Dr Hurd, after per- governor of the church. We^wisli 
ceiving that his zeal had carried him we could present our readers wifli the 
beyond the limits of moderation, preachers own language, which was 
much io bis credit, took pains to sup- highly creditable to himself; attec* 
press the obnoxious pamphlet. How- tionate, just; respectful towards tho 
ever, iti 1788, a great scUolamrc printed Bishop; and affecting to the congre* 
this Essay, with some other 44 Tracts gation; he particularly endeavoured 
by Warburton and a Warburtonian.” to make his lordship’s character uselul. 
When Bishop Wai burton’s W oi ks ap- a? an example to otheis. In his piety* 
peared, edited by Bishop Hurd, the which he charactei ized as free front 
world was sensibly disappointed in not rnoroseness, gloominess, and Mipersti* 
finding the long excepted life of that lion ; in his conduct as a diocesan, in 
celebrated character; but instead of which he was mild in his discipline* 
this, a prefatory discourse, by way of candid, just, and benevolent to all: 
introduction, containing a brief but his scholarship, he observed, spoke 
elegant memoir of Bishop Warburton. for itself in his works which he has igft 
Like another eminent dignitary, one. behind him; all calculated to shew in* 
of the first of Bishop Hurd’s produc- genuity, a polished mind, and a well* 
tions that opened the way to public stored understanding. The pulpit* 
notice was poetic $ viz. an Ode on the throne, and communion table, were 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. It is also hungi frith black, which, with the go- 
to be presumed, that his liberal mode lemnity of the occasion, combined, to 
of thinking, with respect to religious rendei the service solemn and.interest* 
toleration, rendered him an object of ing; and we are sure we represent the 
the popular fury in 1780, when a mis- sense of, these present, when we say* 
guided mob attacked his chariot, on timt all were very scn^bly affected, a* 
his way to the House of Peers, which well as gratified b> the suitable and 
they broke to pieces; but liis lordship pious leave thus taken of a truly ex- 
bappily escaped without any injury, celient man. 

The remains of the veuerable Bishop 

. state’ of public affairs. 

S PAIN continues to be the subject sanguine were the expectations oi cue 
of anxious expectation and curio- newspapers, that not a Frenchman had 
sity. The newspapers, as usual, took escaped the merciless but Just 
up the question, without any know- geanceof their enemies. Tt> a ddt^ 
ledge of the country, of the French this, the ports were opened to Bug- 
troops in it, and the previous steps land,, the Spanish navy win in cmr 
that had been taken to briftg it into its possession, and the Freiicli emperor * 
present extraordinary condition. It was baffled in all his designs. The** 
was sufficient for many of them, that were thechh*t®rasof the day Phan* 
tumults had taken place : these were foma raised and destroyed at pleasures 
magnified, into universal discontent. By degrees the truth came out; but 
Patriotism had erected its standard: our intelligence is ttiii very imp*** 
multitudes had flocked to it : and so ibpt ■ 

v Universal Mag. Vol. IX* 3 $ 
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. Tfoyse facts &m established. First, While some we for the old, some for 
That there has been 40 insurrection the new king, tome^ for the English* 
at Madrid, m which great numbers some for the £1 each, a total ignorance 
were slain on both sides ; but the vie* prevailing of the state of thmy\coun* 
lortr wn decisively in .favour of the try at large, their council* mupthave 
French: so decisive* tnat the capital been distracted; and it is not at all 
is completely in their hafcdf; andwc improbable, that tn£ French admiral; 
ail know whaf effect that must have taking advantage of.theit oouftisiod, 
upon a whole country. The French has made them subservient to hit 
general is the declared locum towns of view*. The position of the English 
the sovereign, and his lami are cur- admiral required great talents and 
rent in the kingdom, No other au- great energy of hi iud. He was placed 
thprity has appeared to counterha-' iu those circumstances, in which men, 
Unce k : for the provinces, which are fitted for the ordinary duties only of 
iUppOsedto have raised the standard life, know not how to act. With a 
of insurrection, do it in tjic name of Nelson at the head of the fleet, bom«* 
one or other of the kings, tyhose au- great exploit would have been per- 
tbority is completely at an end by formed, and he would not have heal 
their abdication. an idle spectator of Spanish common 

The second feet is, that deputies tiona. % 
have arrived in this country from Spain is in an extraordinary condi- 
Spain, charged with commissions tion. It is very different from that in 
from various bodies of insurgenU, which England was placed, when its 
and they have been received by cur sovereign abdicated the thione in 
ministry. To what extent their infer- 1088. An army of Dutchmen, headed 
Biation reaches, and how far their in- by the Piinceof Orange, had pene- 
foUigence can be trusted, time must trated but a small way into this king* 
ihew. Jtis said, that arms, a mm uni- dom, when the tyrant James lb fdt 
tlon, money, and artillery men, are to himself to be abandoned by his court; 
bflLStnt from this country, in conse- and after a few irresolute motions, he 
queace, into Spain. We shall not be abdicated the throne, and quitted the 
atattaurpmedfiftheyallfaUiptothe kingdom. The nation then met by 
bands of Bonaparte’s general. its representatives, declared the throng 

The third feet is, that a correspon- vacant, set aside the legal claimants, 
dence ha* taken .place between the chose a new sovereign, a foreignei, 
governor of Cadiz and our admiral off and in a subsequent reign legalised 
Shat port. Whatever the negotiation, their transactions, selected another 
has been, it has completely failed, family to leigu over this kingdom, and 
The inhabitants of Cadiz have re- thus made the throne hereditary in 
fused to let us take possession of their the line, which at present holds it. 
forts and the fleet; and whatever may Spain has seen the abdication of two 
be their internal disaeptions, they monaichs. Both are retired into 
think themselves much safer in the France,^ into the same country in 
bands of the French than the English, which our James took refuge. Spain 
or they dread more from the French is left without a king, but without an 
t frin from our enmity*. Wfq are not apparent aversion to either of those 
competent to judge what might have who lately sat upon the throne. No 
bfCH done wilh propriety and safety system has beta formed to join the 
taf either admiral or governor: nor principal men of the country in the 
do, we blame the inhabitants of Ca- choice of a successor, had they have 
41 ® till we know better what was the no constitutional mode of meeting. 
to a te g»i names within the town. It The French interest bears no little 
if very passible that they* who were sway, independent of the actual force 
wall dispel towards the English, that it can tart: and* if there ware 
mmt Mm seen bow little security any patriot! cal spirit in the country, 
tbeswOotdd be inour protection; and it would be difficult for it to fcftd 
tint aFwiri* army, attacking them means of expanding itself, in this 
mMbe iMidiide, would take a dread- state of things, the expectation of 
fid vengeance of. ttaie treachery* great enesgy on the past of the Spa- 
witldniWw could be wo security: aiacdaaeema to be without founds 
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tioto; and, in fact, wfiat are the mass sovereign before frttto the French, it 
of the people to fight for? must be acknowledged thfit the ore* 

The test ii a serious question, and sent comes to them under much bet* 
art which our papers do not Wish to ter auspices than the test, and is likely 
lay any stress. The? talk of the old to- perform greater services to the 
Caswiian spirit, and imagine that a country. But we must wait patientlV 
people depressed by two centuries of till the whole schemers unravelled, 
the most degrading slavery, should What Bonaparte planned in Paris he 
have the wisdom and the courage to is now executing, and his schemes are 
act, as men trained up to the noble well digested before the execution be* 
end honourable sentiments of liberty, gins. We have seen Italian deputies 
We can expect no such things. The meeting at Lyons; we shall now pro- 
independence of a nation is a thing bably hear of Spanish deputies meet** 
greatly to be desired, and for which a ing at Bayonne. A new constitution 
free man will sacrifice his life add for- will be framed for Spain; and, in ex* 
tune: but when the mind has been changing its Bourbon dynasty for the 
accustomed to the vile bondage of Bonaparte dynasty, it will be a great 
priests and the tyranny ofaninquisi* gainer; and in a few years a new spirit 
tion, when it sees no means of relief will revive in the country, raising it 
from these galling and accOrscd yokes, to the station which it ought to hold 
it will hail as deliverers any power by among the nations of Europe.We could 
which they are removed. The princes not but smile at one sagacious remark 
and great men of Spain have all con- of our newspaper writers, that the 
turned in pressing these yokes upon roads in Spam are excessively bad; 
the people, ft is too late then for that dry weather prevails to the an- 
them to expect energy ; and if the turn, when the autumnal rains make 
Energy should arise, sufficient to drive them impassable. They forget that 
the French from the country, a new the dry weather is in favour of Bona* 
fcrder of men, as in France, will arise, parte s* armies, and that all his plaits 
And drive from their possessions their will be completed before the autumn,, 
ancient tyrants. This is the law of There may be a little war of potto, a 
Providence, and an awful example it little opposition in a few of the pro* 
bolds out to every country. The vinces, but the language held by Abe 
sovereign power, wherever it“ resides, inhabitants of Cadis forbids ns to ex- 
tfiay make what laws it pleases; but if pent,' that our interference will be 
it makes laws contrary to the good and any other consequence than to show 
welfare of the governed, however it how completely our influence is lost 
may succdhd for a time in breaking in the direction of the affairs of 
the spirits of the subjects, it will Europe. * 

either in itself, or its successors, rue * Portugal seems to be very quiet us>~ 
the consequences 6 f such atrocious der its new masters, and to wait itft 
conduct. Legislation is a sacred destiny with great composure. Its 
trust, and catmbtbe abused with im- affairs will be settled at 1 he same time 
punity; and when the judgments of with those of &pain $ and whathfiltoit 
God are upon the earth, ft is time for continues to be a separate kingdom, 
4hfe kings and princes, whom they or form part of the kingdom of Spain, 
have not yet feaehed, to learn wis- it is impossible almost that it abotth} 
dbiti. he worse governed than it has imh 

Our intelligence i* very imperfect for the test century. The totteUb. 
m to the conduct of Bonaparte at Ba- ment of the royal fitmfly in the Brj&tte 
yhnite. Thither the chief me *4 of do6s not seem to have produced Av 
HHBf§LW|fa are on his side, will resort ; great effect in Portugal. They who 
that the states of diferent are discontented *ith the present 
wjwtppi halve been assembled** and state of affairs can scarcely find an bp- 
fed tlfctae pf his brother Joseph has portttnity of selling their -pi Mealy, 
been pffcfcepted to them at that of and of course mutt subnwttotbeiWw 
thhir new sovereign There cannot government: but fc eanoet he 
tfe a doubt* that toe It as fit to reign ed, tbdt many wtflcarrytheir wehith 

1 either of the preceding monarch*-. to the Braaii^ ti they can dn ft to 
i*f t|h Bpteph lotion repeiyed a advantage. 

3 S % 
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The«north of Hurope next excites bond troops of Lazaront are gradu* 
our attention. A British force has ally becoming industrious, being em- 
tfailed from this country, and is in the ployed by the French in works of uti- 
ports of Sweden, and by alt accounts lity. But no attempt has hitherto 
seems to have been a long time inae- been made upon Sicily, and we can 
tive. Thifc is not the way that Bona- scarcely account for this want of ap* 
parte would eipploy his troops, if he parent activity in the French sove- 
had the command of the seas. The reign of Naples. But the poor Pope 
real state of the Russians in Finland is is become the great object in this part 
not well ascertained. They have pos- of the world. While some affect in 
session of the greater part of that pro- this country to be afraid of this mise- 
vincc, and the Swedish arms do not table remain of antient folly and su- 
seem to have produced any great cf- perstition, scarcely a vestige of power 
feet in Norway. There is no appear- is left to him; and by an order of the 
f ance, however, of despondency in French general, his court of cardinals 
* the King of Sweden, and as yet there is dispersed, all being obliged to quit 
seems not any reason for him to be Rome. A doleful letter has been ad* 
very much alarmed. It appears al- dressed by the Pope to each.cardinal, 
most impossible that the French charging him not to leave Rome but 
should land in his country, whilst we under the ‘compulsion of force, and 
have so great a force in those seas, not to go a step further than that 
The papers say that the French arq force compels him to move. It is a 
dissatisfied with the King of Denmark; consolation in this concussion of the 
blit the real fact is, that very little world, that this throne of fraud is so 
dependence can be placed on any completely shaken. We hope that 
thing we read in the papers. Facts the French general will take caro that 
explain themselves, and we wait for these caidinals hold no converse with 
real accounts of the progress made by each other, and will prevent the pre- 
the Russians in Finland, and *of the tended holy father from ever mailing 
probability that they will extend their another. Thus the imposture of a 
arms into Sweden. The crisis will he vicar of Cluist will cease in the per- 
in the decline of the summer; and if son of this old man, and the Ficnch 
the king preserves his proper domi- will have one good work to oppose to 
nions free from attack to the autumn, their many enormities, 
he may securely sit on his throne" dur- One could hardly believe it post- 
ing the winter. ble, that in such a state of the popidi 

Wc hear little of .Denmark, and religion any Englishman could affect 
caijnot tell how it likes its new con- to feel a dread of it, and vv*hiist Bona- 
flections w*hh the French. Of the parte is the champion of toleration, it 
German states our information it should remain for this country to be 
meagre. It is said, that the Spanish the enemy of it. A great feature in our 
troops in them are kept so much apart domestic politics is the rejection of 
from each other, that they cannot act the catholic petition from Ireland by 
to any purpose, indepen- both Houses of Pailiament. A few 
dent of French direction. Of the attempts were «made in the pulpits to 
Austrians, it is supposed, that they raise an outcry against our brethren, 
are recruiting their strength : but who happen not to believe what wp 
there ia not the least reason for pre- do: but it is with great pleasure we 
sinning that they are arming to check note the circumstance, that, at a ceie- 
the power of the French, or to inter- brated popular chapel of the esta- 
l|r© at all with the pfesent arrange- Wished church, a great part of the 
^l«ent» of their emperor. Austria is "congregation left the place upon the 
contested with the subordinate part preacher advancing his intoievusi and 
it is compelled to play in the present nigotted notions, and the remainder 
drama, waiting for an opportunity, expressed a manifest dissatisfaction at 
Which will never probably occur, of a teacher of Christianity employing 
Jteovering its lo&t splendour- his time in an endeavour to create 

6 Italy remains in $ quiet $tatc. The animosity, instead of promoting uni- 
distontents in the kingdom of Naples versal love and benevolence* How 
teem to have subsided, and its vaga- ‘different has been the conduct of the 
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Bishop of Norwich ; a man who is an advancement of Dr- Duigenan to a 
honour to the bench, and who really scut in the privy council.— Mr. Pon- 
deservet the name of a truly Christian sonby stated, that the .catholics were 
bishop- willing that the appointment of every 

The debate was introduced into the catholic bishop should be vested in 
House of Commons by Mr. Grattan, the king; ami he laughed at the 
who went over the political s*ate of apprehensions of danger from the 
Catholicism, shewing that we had no Pop**.— The motion for the bill going 
objection to enter into alliances with into a committee was rejected by a 
foreign cal hgltcs, and we- c not afraid majority of >81 against a minority of 
of breaches of trust in them on ac- 12tS. 

count of religion; that no such opi- In the House of Lords, a motion to 
nion was held by Irish catholics, as a similar import was hi ought foi ward 
that the Pope could absolve them by Lord Grenville, in a very long 
from their allegiance; that popery, speech in his usual manner— Lord 
weak in itself wheie fice discussion Sidmouth thought the time improper, 
was allowed, was »tili weaker fioui the lie looked upon the income as called 
present state of that religion on the for, uot # by tne mass of lush catholics, 
continent; that if the Pope's influ- but by a few individuals to «-uit their 
encc could be supposed be great, own ambition. If emancipation was 
an opportunity was olfeied of weak- wished for, let them endeavour to 
ening it, by giving to the king the emancipate their peasantry from the 
power of electing bishops. He showed bondage of ignorant e, and the catho- 
tlu.t the removal of the disabilities of lies particularly fiom the bondage of 
catholics would tend to unite Ireland bigotry. — Loi d Moira represented this 
in one common cause, and ho brought as, a time not tit for the alienation of 
foiuard a vaiiety of arguments to four millions of people from our 
shew the benefits of mutual toleration, cause. The ciisis was awful, and ao 
— All. Secretary Canning dissented hour vvp* not to be lost iu acceding to 
fiom the measure because the present the just, equitable, and unanswerable 
was a season of imperious necessity, claims of our catholic brethren. — Thu 
and therefore the worst possible cither Bishop of Norwich supported the 
for the catholics to ask, or for the claims of the catholics, and thought 
nailiumcnt to grant. It was well it a great injury to any descrip- 
Known that a prejudice prevailed tiotj t>f his Majesty's subjects to be 
against the measuie, which was not to debarred from anv object of honour* 
be overcome by a rash aud ill-judged able ambition on account of their re- 
defi&nce. *The former objections have ligious opinions. The lathoitcs bad 
not ceased to exist, yet he looked foi- in the most solemn manner denied 
ward to the time, when whatever f he abominable doctmics imputed, (o 
could be wished by the most zealous them, and it did not appear that their 
friend of the measure might be ac- opinions had a bad practical effect on 
compiishcd. lie begged it to be uu- their lives. The legislature had borne 
demood, that he objected merely to testimony to their loyal tv, audio wri- 
the season iu which 4 brought vatc life they could not be acWPUwflt 
forward, and not to the principle acting by the principle that no faith 
upon which the great question was was to be kept with heretics. If such * 

founded. Mr. Windham thought were their doctrine, they were not 

that, as well for the honour of the only not fit for political privilege*, 
couutry as the safety of Ireland, not but absolutely unfit for human sc- 
an hour should be lost iu acceding to ejety. They would be monsters, and 
the picsenl claims of the catholics, no banditti upon earth .would admit 
Various speeches were made w*th lit- them into their gang. In the present 
tie or* no addition to the Argument.— age, whatever notions were formerly 
Mr. Elliott complained of the dispo- held, it would be hard to find a conn* 
sition of ministers towaids the catho- try where men’s religious opimojis 
lies, instanced in the appointment of excluded them from civil or political 
Mr. Gitiard, their parsimony towards rights;. and he should be very sorry 
Msyoooth College, and the rumoured that, in this enlightened age, tins 
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country should fre behind hand in 
following the plain path equally of 
duty aha sound policy. A learned 
judge* jn his excellent commentary 
On the laws of England, bad main- 
tained* that when there should be no 
pretender, the pehal laws against the 
catholics ought to be repealed, that 
time had now arrived, magni stat no - 
inink umbra , arid it was evident that 
there was not the least occasion at pre- 
sent For these statutes. Hte had heard 
that the coronation oath had been 
started as an objection: hut this ap- 
peared to him the most tiifling that 
the most subtle or the most wayward 
imagination could devise. Had not 
this king repealed the test act in Ire- 
land in 477ft, and passed other acts of 
toleration in 178y? The claims of 
the catholics arc founded in reason 
and justice : they have a claim on 
our gratitude for the part they took* 
in the union of the two countries: and 
however he might differ from persons 
of high authority, he was compelled 
to do it by the soundest dictates of his 
tiuderstanding and the best feelings of 
his heart. 

The Archbishop of York denied 
that parliament could be opened 
to the catholics as long as they held 
a foreign jurisdiction, and that there 
was no salvation beyond the pale of 
their own church.— The Bisnpp of 
Bangor started the old objections, 
that Catholics were taught not to keep 
faith with prote&tants. — Lord Hut- 
chinson denied that this was a party 
question, and declared that the more 
tne subject was discussed, the better 
founded would the claim* of the ca- 
tholics appear. FeW Constitutional 
* ' i j^ wete obtained Without re- 
pealed discussion and perseverance. 
The march of truth might be slow, 
but it always gained the victory at last. 
.The arguments on the poWcr of tlie 
Pope were at ah end: it existed no 
fonger : it was itself bound in adaman- 
true chains. It has beeu said, that to 
vSWendlJt a piotestant king with ca- 
tholic servants Was absurd*; yet pro- 
tectants Commanded the armies of 
Ldtifs XIV, catholics Were employed 
|y the Russian government, and the 
rated mahdariqs who attended Lord 


Macartney ih China were of different 
sects. In every point of view, the 
catholic emancipation is to be desdred. 
All Europe has coalesced against us : 
all government* are tolerant except 
our own, and Our danger is increased 
in a tenfold degree, by in intolerance 
founded on the most absurd and per* 
nidous principles. 

Lord Stanhope was decidedly for 
religious liberty. As to mistransla- 
tions of the bible, the catholics were 
not so much to blame in urging them 
against us; and the bishops of out 
church, in their eagerness for uni- 
formity, forgot that the differences in 
the Common Prayer Book of Cam- 
bridge and Oxford amounted to three 
thousand six hundred and upwards. 
The bishops ought to be ashamed of 
themselves. lie * begged pat don, one 
bishop had nobly rescued himself 
from the ignomirij r , and his speech 
will be read with raptures by the 
whole kingdom. — Matty other noble 
lords sp'oke to the question, and at 
five in the morning, on a division, 
there Were for religious liberty 74, 
against it l6l. 

The discussion has not produced 
its full effect: yet it has done good, 
and will remove the idle and wicked 
prejudices of many protestants. No- 
thing could be a stronger argument 
against the Christian religion than 
the intolerance of Christians to- 
wards each Other, if there was any 
ground for it in scripturfe: but the 
fact is, that these squabbles about 

ower and the assumption of power, 

y one body of Christians over an- 
other, on account of religion, are 
totally contrary to the principles 
of Christianity. As to an argument 
of one bishop against the catholics, 
that they held no salvation out of 
the pale of their church, this is 
not peculiar to the catholics: for 
be it remembered, that the expres- 
sions of the church of England oil 
th^ subject are the very "same as 
tftqse pt the church of Some; and 
both churches equally deny$ that 
any man can be saved Who does 
not believe whaf they term the 
true catholic faith. 
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“ Nicaltus” frets apd. fumes to little purpose. His letter jis the Tetter of a pedagogue, 
and, has confirmed' the .propriety of our decision in rejecting his “ Altegory.” Hint 
itle lacrymps He, desires fr may never be hereafter used in our magazine: aim*! we 
h&v<? no power to evoke the ashes of the dead* and <% Hjcaltus’ ” allegory fitted in 
sable suUenness up our chimney long ago. He next rails at some typographical errors : 
while a malignant adversary can fasten no heavier charge upon us jbar* a misprinted 
word we shalt be content Nicaltus at length becomes abusive, and there we leave him* 

One of “ Tvroy* sonnets we deemed inadn usable;* not from general demerit, but 
from an individual faultiness of expression, litis, indeed, ts a dilemma in which w* 
often find ourselves placed: having no means to Miggeat to their authors those partial 
epwridetions which would render the whole acceptable, we are compelled to reject 
entirely ; and thus one or two sins may involve the fate of much merit j and we know, 
too well, how dangerous it is to arouse an author's vengeance by daring to correct Ins 
errors. 

We shall be happy, at any time, to receire communications from the pen of Mr. Half, 

The letter from a “ Constant Header," on the Attended Subsidiary Curate's Bill*, 
ghould be sejit to the work in which has appeared the argumeuts he labours to con* 
trovert. 

We are sorry we, cannot, insert the poetry transmitted by “ Domiciles,” 

J. S f H. will excuse us if we dtjcline the insertion of his letter on the Rev. Mr. 
Stone's deprivation, In our Ste (e of l*ublic hjffairs^ the question lias already , been amply, 
discussed# 
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A New System of Chemical Phir Charaptcristical Views of the Part 
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Spain and Italv.c Addressed to an of the African Slave Trade by the 
English Traveller* By J. Andrews, British Parliament. By T. Clarkson, 
LL.D. 0s. - M.A. 2 vois. Il.4s. 

i law. A Series of Letters between Mrs. 

* A Correct Report of the Trial be- E. Carter and Miss C. Talbot, from 
tween Mr. Daniel Daly, late Midship- 1741 to 1770. To which are added, 
man of his Majesty’s ship Lion, and Letters from Mrs. Carter to Mrs. 
Robert Holies, Esq. late Captain of Vesey, between 1763 and 1787. From 
the said .ship; with some Observa- the oii^inai manuscripts in the posi- 
tions on a pamphlet entitled, 44 A Nar- session of the Rev. M. PeiSniugton, 
rative of Facts relative to the Dis- M.A. 2vois».’4to. 8l.3s. 
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Disquisitions on Population; in intended for the pleasure and eUiti- 
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population, by the Rev. T. R. Mai- Mr. Dibdin. 6d. 
thus, are examined and refute*!. By An Essay on Light Reading, as it 
R. A. Ingram, B.D. 3s. 6d. * maybe supposed to influence Moral 

Memoir of the Musquito Territory, Conduct and Literary Taste. By the 
as respecting the voluntary Cession liev. E. Margin, M.A. 6s. 
of it to the Crown of Great Britain, military. 
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By J. Wright. Is. 6d. Animadversions of Dr. N. E. Ban- 

Tbe Means of Finding the Longi- N croft on their fifth Report. By. J. 
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geographical, nautical, historical, ma« A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord 
thematical, and mechanical Disserta- Castlercagh from Colonel G. Hanger, 
tions. By Major General Grant, proving how one hundred and fifty 
Viscount Devaux. 23s. thousand men, as well disciplined as 

A Treatise on the Progressive En- any regiment of the line need be, 
deavours to improve the Manufacture may be acquired in the short time of 
and Duration of Cordage; with a two months: with Instructions to Vo- 
Discussion on the means of causing Junteers. To which is added, a Plan 
Ships to ride at Anchor with greater for the Formation of a corps of Marks- 
s&fety. By W. Chapman. 10s. 6d. men. 3s. 6d. 

Midas; or, a scrious,lnquiry con* medicine and surgery. 
cerning Taste and Genius : including Essays on the Morbid Awatomy of 
a proposal fbr the certain advance-* the Human Eye. By J. Waulrop. 
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added, a Fragment of A neient History. The Chirurgical Candidate; or. 

By A. Fisgrav e, LL.D. 7s. ^ Reflections on Education indispensa- 

The Theory of Dieams; in which ble to complete Naval, Military, and 
is made into the Powers other Surgeons. By. C Duunc. 
aiiarhcuTties of the Human Miud. 10s. 6d. * *. 
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Major John Andre. By Joshua Hett Queen Hoo- Hall, a romance: and* 

Smith, Esq. 8s. boards. Ancient Times, a drama. By the 

A Lost of the Post Masters who late J. Strutt. 4 vols. 18s. 
have signified to the Conpnittee at The Cottagers of Gienbume; a 
the St. Alban*? Tavern their assent Taie‘forthe farmer’s Ingle-Noolu By 
to Drive at the Old Rates, is. E. Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 

Extracts from the. Diary and Let- political. 

ters of Maria Powell, is. - The Liberty of the Press ; or an iui- 

History of Gil Bias, in Portuguese, partial Address, to the Public on the 
4 vols. 14s. Trials between the Attorney General 

The History /of the Rise f Progress, and the Editor and Printei of the Hr- 
ftttd Accomplishment of the Abolition dependent Whig Newspaper, is* 
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Account of the First Anniversary (Gilbert; or the Yogng Carrier i an 
fleeting of the Triumph of Weshuiu- a mat 6rv rural P<Vm, in four books. 

in the Election of .Sir F. Burdett. Embellished with nimbly finished cop* 
6d. per-plates. Foolscap 8vo 6s. Demy 

Brother Abraham’s Answer to Peter 8vo. 7 s. Gd. 

Flymley, in two Letteis. To which is Poems. By M. Lcadheatciv (late 
added, a Postliminuus Preface. 2s. 6d. Shackieton). To whicty is prefixed 
American Encroachments on Bri- her Tiansiation of the Thirteenth 
1 tish Eighfs, or Observations on the Book of /Bmid, with the Latin ori- 

Impoitance of the Biithh Noith ginal, by Maffatus. 8$. Od. 

Aiui‘1 ican Colonies, and on the late Veises. By the Rev. R. N. French, 

Treaties with the United States: of Foi einart. 7s. 6d. 

with Remaiks on Mr. Baring’* Lxa- Corruption and Intolerance; two 

ruination, apd a I hTcucc of fhe Ship- Poems, with notes, addiesstd to an 

ping Intel csttiom the charge of having Englishman. By an hishman. 2s. 6d. 

attempted tp impose on Parliament, religion. 

am| of iai tious Conduct in their oppo* An Examination of Mr. Marsh*» 

wl ion to the A* .erican Intercourse Hypothesis* respecting the Oiigin of 

Bill. By. N. Atihcson. ps. * our three first Canonical Gospels; 

Specs h in the House of LoyL, May including an attempt to explain the 
‘2(>th, qo the question concerning the phenomenon observabitriu these Gof- 
Powcrs <\f the Court of Sesssion to pels by a new hypothesis. By D. 
Ro-augrnent the Stipends of the VdVsie, D.T>. 3s. 6d. 

(jierg) of Scotland. By the Earl of A Letter v on Toleration and the ' 
Laudcidalc. a*. Gd. Establishment, addressed to the flight 

political economy. • lion. S. Pmcvat; wi i 'tine remarks 
The Interests of Agiiculture and on l^is piojm.ed B ii. U. (id. 
Commerce Inseparable. By W. Lush- Letter on tlie Catholic Claims* 
ington. 2s. 6d. written U> the late- Eight Hon. I£, 

Substawceofa Speech in the House Burke, in the year 1795, by the Hoti. 
of Commons, op the Motion for Pso- VV. Smith, Is. 6d. 
hibiting Corn ip Distilleries. By J,. A more Extended Discussion in 
F. Barham. Is. favour of Liberty of Conscience re** 

poetry. commended. By theRev.C. Wyvill. is. 

The Plants ; a Poem. Cantos the The* Worship of the Christian 
first and second, with Notes; and oc- Chuch considered, in an Address to 
cas tonal Poems. By W.Tighe, 8s. those Persons in gnd near Binning- 
The S implied ; a Poem: contain- ham, who believe that Jesus Christ 
ing Hints for the Scholars of the New is the Son of Cod. By E. Little. ,6d. 
School; 2s. The Religion of a rhilosophei, iu 

Charles's Sma|l Clothes ; a National a letter to Mr. ** i# li. 

Ode. By the Author of the Foxiad. is. Serious Attention to Personal floli- 
Emancips^tion; or Peter, Mai tin, ness and Soundness of Dot tune; a, Ser- 
and the Scpjiie. To which is added, inon, preached June i, 1808, i.\ .u 
a sliort Account of the prfiejit State rish church of St. Martin, Leicester, 
of the Irish Catholics, 4s. By the Rev. T. Robinson, A. M. Is. 

Classical Selections. 4s. The Lying Prophetess defected : 

Fowling, in five Books; desCrip- being the Substance of a Sermon 
five of Grouse, Partridge, Pheasant, preached March 16, 1 808, at Beers heba 
Woodcock, j^uck, and Snipe Shoot- Chapel, St. George’s Fields. By W. 
ing. 6s. M. Smith, M, G. Is. 

Kathleen ; a Ballad, frotn an an-* The Propiiety of the Time of 
cient lyish Tradifldn in the alley of # Christ'* ApjwaTance in the Worlds 
Clandilougb, county of •Wicklow* with reflections on the nature and 
By J. Edwaids. ‘ 2s. utility of Public Worship ; a Sermon, 

The Satires of Boileau translated; preached May 28, 18Q8, at Cranbrook, 
with some account of that Poet’s Life in Kent. By J. Evans, A.M. 
and Writings. 7s. 6d. ’ ' View j of the Catholic Question, 

Pathetic Tales, Poems, &c. By J. submitted to the. good sense of the 
B. Fisher. 7s. People of England. By 

Universal Max^VoC. IX* 3 T 



APOLLONIAN CRITIC. 

“ SEMPER FIDBLtS.** ’ 

, u Kdis," (continued from page 451 ) — tenor) is an octave below a treble 
u Sadism# Breast?' Sung by Miss voice* for at the conclusion of the 
Lyon. Cctitsposed by Mr. Reeve. 22d and commencement of the 23d 
**1"H1ERE is a pleasing familiarity bars, he has introduced only three con - 
JL in the air of this song, and some seentke fifths, which are sung by-lum- 
of the passages are well imagined * but self and the third treble voice. This 
in the last bar but one or the sym- erior may be soon discovered by affix- 
pbonv, there is an error in the com- ing the proper cleft' to Mr. Biaham’s 
position, whether it is the result of part,' viz. the tenor cleff. The rest 
ignorance or carelessness on the part of of this movement i* replete with ail 
the composer We know not : however, the insipidity generally to he found in 
it is vety evident, that his intention the compositions of persons whose 
, was tb introduce the great cadence, or knowledge of the science of music is 
4th and Oth, resolving into the coin- very confined. We shall conclude 
toon chord; but he has made his basses our remarks upon this opera nc.it 
^fundamental. How will Mr. Reeve month . * H. 

‘explain this circumstance? - - - 

“ O Morn's first Bern'' Sung by " Silent Kisses The words by Leigh 
Mrs. Mountain. Composed by Mr. Hunt, Esq. The music by John 
Reeve. The words of this song de- Whitaker. Is. 6d. 
serve a much better air, in short it is Nothing can be a more certain cri- 
*o trifling in itself, that it is beneath terion by which to judge of the metit 
criticism. Mr. It. ought to apologize of an Author, thfcn that of our always 
v to the author of the opera, but indeed imagining his newest work to be his 
more particularly to the public, for best. This, however, is the jmprejs- 
having introduced such trash at a sion which we confess that every new 
theatre royal. Wfiy did not Mrs- M. composition of Mr. Whitaker’s makes 
refuse to sing the song, and thereby upon us. The song before us is one 
evince a judgment which we are con- of such merit, that if we were to e.x- 
fidentfhc must possess, after having press ourselves in terms adequate to 
sang so successfully and delightfully it, we might be suspected of flattery, 
the compositions of Arne, Linlev, which we disdain. We however, 
Shield, drc. , t ' cannot refrain from observing, that 

To Death and burning Saadi." A it is owe of those songs with which 
Quart etfo. Composed by Mr. Bia- we are not fortunate enough to meet 
ham. la the loth bar of this quar- above once in three or four years. The 
tetto Mr. B. has introduced a new author has added a violoncello accoin- 
style of musical expression* to the paniment, which produces a most 
word fiy he has given a holding note, delighfuily soothing effect. Ms. 

occupies nearly three whole Whitaker has been most fortunate 
bam. If Mr- B* would consult his al&o in bisjwords, which are from the 
dictionary he would find some trjfimg pen of the author of those very judi- 
dlfforewce Ya the meaning of the cious and vigorous theatrical criti- 
words dying and standing, but scare cisras that formerly appeared in the 
and sound do aot always accompany “ ‘News” but now appear in the “Ere- 
each other in the compositions oY miner." Should this gentleman con- 
^jthis company lace, though fashionable tinue to write songs equal to this, he 
^tamppser. The td movement iu this Vi 11 indeed be a most formidable rival 
• quattetto commences with an old air, *io Anacreon Moore? ; ‘J T. 

wherein Mr. Brabim has made a very { a 

humble attempt at a|species of com- The favorite songs, duets, he. in the 
position calico ,4 round, which re- ** Jcw> of Mpgadorc." Performed at 
quires a greater Knowledge of coun- the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 
ter point than he is in possessiomof: Written by R. Cumberland, Esa# 
Neither does he *eero to know that the Composed by Mr* Kelly. ‘ 10s. §ch 
natural pitch of his voice (a harsh 7iot for Liberty alone." , Suiqg 
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bv Mrs. Mountain. Ascribed to jargon of sounds, destitute of lit*, ®o* 

Mr. Kelly. duration, and every thing that is ue- 

IYhjsther this is or is not the pro- cessary to constitute a fine bold *ea- 
duction of Mr. Addison , or any other song. The composer seems to have 
rnmicat friend ot Mr. Kelly’s, we know contented himself with jumbling to- ^ 
not : but we do not hesitate to pro- gether a few unconnected passages, ” 
nounce it a very pretty song. The which are merely scraps taken from 
accompaniments are well arranged, many old com positions, some of which 
the harmony is properly prepared and are entirely worn thread-hare. Why 
resolved, and the rythm is correct, do the managers of theatres so repeat- 
Tfccse are sufficient reasons for in- edly insult u generous public by em- 
ducing us to suspect that it is not the ploying Mr.Keily and many other mu- 
composition of Mr. Kelly. shot h/t posters ? Is this a grateful rtf- 

“ Honest Jack.” Sung by Mr. Smith. turn for the liberal encouragement 

Ascribed to Mr. Kelly. they meet with daily ; or do they mean 

Wr should be extremely sorry to sup- to sav tl)gt they cannot find persons 
pose that any person but M r* K. could capable of producing good music ? 
produce such a composition as the H. 

song before us; it is a mere confused [To be continued.'] 


ADDITIONS TO, AND CORRECTIONS IN, FORMER 
OBITUARIES. 


Further particulars of Maria 
Angelica Kauffman. 
fTMllS Lady, whom we noticed in 
JL p. 70 , was born in Ooire, the 
capital of the (Prisons, on October SO, 
1740* Her father, .lohu Joseph KaufV- 
jnan, of Swarthcmbcrg, was a painter 
>f some consideration. In her earliest 
nfaticy, nothing gave Angelica so 
niich pleasure as examining and 


other persons of distinction. The 
death of her mothci brought her Iwck 
with her father to Swarfhemberg, 
where, as it was necessary to settle 
some family concerns, Angelica in the 
mean while executed the p&foting of 
the twelve apostles in separate com- 
partments. 

In 17.08, she returned, with bur fa- 
ther to Italy; but passing through 


Copying prints. Her father, perceiv- Constance and other places of note, 
„ _‘.i ... r ^ — i i.~ s hc fbok tbfe portraits of Cardinal 


jng this bias, fostered her infant ge 
liius ; and such was her progress, that 
(he began to paint, first in crayons, 
pid then iif oil, when only between 
iight and nine years of age. In these 
pursuits she laboured under great dif- 

[ culties, being prevented from resort- 
ig to academies, and assisting her 
judgment and taste by naked living hard School, 
igures. However, between the tenth 
Mid eleventh year ofherege, she po&- 
ie<*ed uncommon skill in taking por- 
fraits, it being an indisputable fact 
ivhen in 1751, accompanying her fa- 


Cassimir de Roch, Count Monfort 
and* his family, and those of other dis- 
tinguished personages. Slje did not 
remain long at Milan, but actually 
studied in Reggio, Parma, and Plaoen- 
tia, all the works of Guido, Guerdno, 
fnd other great master?, of the LoM- 
Shd remained nearly a 
year in Florence fora similar 
and about the close pf I7MJ, wont to 
Rome to give a full scope to bt>r 
powers. Here she copied the irtost ce- 
lebrated paintings, and made draughts 


[her to Como, 'die drew in crayons a and schizzos of the most valuable re 


portrait of Monseigneur Nevroni, 
bishop of that city, which attract#! 
die admiration of the prelate and thfs 


mains of ancient sculpture; she also 
executed several new porttaits, atvd 
employed all her leisure hours in read* 


inhabitants. In 1754, the J4th year ing the most eminent poets and hisfd- 
of berage, she was condifcted by her riatifc. She likewise became mistrals 
father to Milan, where the gallery of of four languages, the Italian, the 
picture* opened to her a new field of French, the Englishfcand the Gertastn. 
pbservittion #n4 improvement. Here and cultivated music by singing add 
khe executed the portraits 'of the playing oh the harpsichord. She «f- 
Dutchess of Masse Carrara* Count terwards visited Naples to study add 
Cimihui, the Austrian governor, and copy the paintings in the royal 

3 f 2 
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ries. »In 1764 she; removed from Rome Emperor Joseph* The subject of one 
to Venice* and staid there a twelve* was /Eneas doing tin funeral honours 
xnonth to study the works of Titian, of voting Pai las, after the battle of tHte 
Paul Veronese, Tiuto/etio, See, At Tyrrhenians; the other, Arminhts 
Venice she became acquainted with when after defeating the Romans, with 
Lad v Wentworth, the wife of our am- the death of Qumtilius Varus, ahd 
bassador. With this lady, who was returning to his forest loaded with 
returning home, she came to England Roman trophies he is met by his wife, 
in 1765. Here she was sodn engaged and other vonng women spreading 
i*» the service of the Roval family, flowers in his path, and presenting 
She drew a portrait of her Majesty in him with laurel crowns. These paiht- 
the costume of a goddess, with the lit- jugs were placed in the Imperial OhJ- 
tle Prince of Wales bv her side, She lefy at Vjenna, and Angelica received 
also painted the Princess Augusta a smift-box and a medal pfesented her 
Duchess of Brunswick, holding her bv the Emperor. In the intervals, 
younijson Prince Charles by the hand, while employed on these paintings, 
and ( hristian VII. King ofJBenmark, she executed a commission for the 
who then happened to be in London. Empress of Russia; viz. a larcjc pic- 
Sln whs afterwards nominated a mem- ture representing Servius Tullius, the 
her ot the Academy of St. Luke ip sixth Kiftgof the Rf mans, in his in- 
Rome, of the Clementine Academy fancy, falling asleep in the apmtnmnts 
at Bologna, those of Venice and FJn- of the elder Tarquin, when the phe- 
rence, and of the Royal Academy of nomcnoti of a bright flame was seen 
London. over his head. In 17^7, she also fi» 

Towards the clore of 1780, beinc nished a picture for Stanislaus of Po* 
about 40 years of age, she marrjed land, viz. Virgil reading to Augustus 
Signor Antony Zucchi, a Venetian and Octavia the sixth hook of the 
panuei, who had long 1 esided in I>on- Kueid, ami the Empress fainting whoi 
don. Her aged father at length wish- the name of the young MarceUu* u 
ing to see his native country and his introduced. £)ne of the last coimnis-. 
friends.be prevailed upon her to leave sions which she executed was tor Piui 
England after a residence of sixteen VI. towards the close of 1790, for tin 
years. With her father and her hus- chapel of' Loretto. The subject was 
band she went first to Oermapy; and the Virgin in her infancy, pourim 
thence, after visiting their relatives, to some water from a little vessel upon i 
Italy; but they had scarcely reached young lily, and her face turned to 
Vpnice, when Mr* Kauffman died, wards heaven contemplating a rayo* 
While at Venice.in 1782* she was per- light descending on hef* head, wfiilt 
soqally visited bv the late Emperor her parents surprized, seem to oflfe 
Paulof Russia ana his^EmprevSS, unfler their pious thanks to God. It wa 
the'name of the Coynt and Countess afterwards executed in Mosaic for tin 
du Nord. They found b er painting church of Loretto. She also execute* 
the death of Leonardo da Vinci, in portraits, as large as life, of some of tin 
.jbfrwns of Francis 1. king of France, family of Holstein Beck, and that o 
by their desire, it was finished for Zamoisk? in Poland. These picture; 
themselves. In she again visited were afterwards engraved by the ccle 
Naples, and in 1784* returned to brated Morghen. lii 179-VMrs. Kauff 
Some* to execute her great composi- man, for she was fond of retaining th< 
t*on of portraits. Mere she was visited family name, lost her hwsbaud, afte; 
by the Emperor Joseph [{.then tra- having been married to him twenty 
gelling through Italy, who requested four years. Nothing that she did aftei 
her to paint two pictures tor the cabi- jthis period could be brought intr 
net of Vienna, leaving her the choicf competiHop with" her earlicaprodue 
of the subject and the size. In the Hons. At the entrance Of theFrencl 
ensuing spring she went to Naples, into Rome in 170a, 'being employe* 
and was engageefeio remain there some for some persons in England, (be work; 

as hopoiary court* painter and then iu her hands were?*et*ed as Eng- 
fvjiptng mistress to,the ‘two widest itth property 1 N**t etc# tiw studies 
Inn ceases* . On her htara to Rome, ofthfe artists, said she, in a litter *<hi 
fee finished the two pictures for the friend dfhdrg its I^oadoMfe excepted 
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Tin; above mentioned picture^ were lieutenant >9 isoa lOur limits wit! 
amongM tbV? few t bad in my posse*- hot permit us to enter into every <jir- 
kion, and a<* a certain gentleman known cu^istance attendant upon the career 
to l^ady ******* was engaged ki«ma- of this* excellent young man, bn t the 
naging tbis'affair* and paid some mo- ample testimonies of the two Offerers 
ncy, (this is the grand arcanum) above-mentioned are at hand no do 
thou/h not a greatsumto rescue thriii, justice to his-mcmory. . 

I find lie make* some difficulty in lot- He was made a Pont-Captain in 
ting them be forwarded without a re- 1804, by Bir Samuel Hood' at Suri. 
imbursement, In another letter, dated nam; his cmnmbMon, however, was 
Oct. 1709, she sayfc, 4i I have suffered dated previously in England, as a rc- 
nothing in mv person, (she was then ward for his gallantry in the capture 
between fifty a*d sixty years of age) of fEgypticnne French frigate priva- 
but there wa& no want of other dis- teer, of 36 guns Copt. Shipley then 
tresses of all kinds, and the prospect commanding the Hipponicnes of 18. 
was gloomy beyond expression. Per- The pnvije<* p *had some dav.- previ- 
baps, in time, affair wifi be settled ousiy beep ei»‘mgfd hv the Olsprey 
again in regard to the public funds, sloop, commanded hy the late Capt. 
but this whole Mate, has been plunder- Georg** Younghusband, and in con* 
cd of all that is valuable in eveiy sequence made but a faint miMupet*: 
branch.” that did ‘not lesson the Credit due to 

M ana Angara Kauffman was of a Captain Shipley, who, in a corvette 
middle fciacuiid veilpioportioned.with with only men, Sti of whom were', 
a round face, b'u.ht eyes, and expre*- foreigner, attacked a frigate* with a 
sive counten^n* e. In her youth she complement not far short of 300 . But 
had bo»*n rec koned excessivelv’hand- his letter upon the subject toBirS. 
tonic, and she preserved to the las t a Hood will ever be preserved as a me* 
;hecii ful and prepossessing look. Her mento of modest merit : without at* 
noral character was irieproachabie ; taching fhe least praise to himself, he 
and, having no children, her fortune, delineated the heroism of Captain 
it least a part of it, was assigned to Younghnsbund and his crew in such 
t religious institution at t oire, her colours as must have drawn admira- 
»irth-place. During the three weeks lion from ever* peruser. 

*f the illness which preceded her de- Upoij Sir Samuel Hood being ap- 
k-i.se, she received the sacraments ac- pointed commander of a squadron, in 
loidingto the ritual- of the Catholic the winter of 1806, he applied for 
(hureh. She was buried with solemn Capfain Shipley > vessel, the Coiims 
10 m j) in her parish church of St. An- of 20 guns, to accompany Jrim. A 
hew Dellc Fratti. The funeral cere- stronger proof of the esteem that gab 
-pony was chiefly conducted bv C a- larft eflicer held the deceased in could 
iova the sculptor, and attended by all not be adduced, the Comus being far 
fie academicians and literary cor- from a desirable ship for an Cxpedi? 
lorations. ttnn; but Sir Samuel has long Wen 

known as the recognizer of memtatkr 
to be* patronized by him will at ottefc 
The late Captain Cow way Ship- stamp the character of an Officer, be 
LEY (whose death we noticed in p. 464 bis situation high or low. Captain 
\f qur last) was the second surviving Conway bhip.ley was a native of Flint- 
ton of the Rev W. D. Shipley, Dean shire, in North Wales, in the $6t|| 
:>f St. Asaph. He entered into the year of bis age, tall and graceful m 
naval profession at a very tender age* hi* person, firm in hi* attachments, a«r 
n the year 1793, under the protection invaluable friend, and most engaging 
>f the Hon. Thomas Pakenham, in the in his manners. Perhaps there never 
Invincible, of 74 gtms, antCd isplaved existed an individual who more emi- 
in that ship, during the ever- memo- nently possessed the power of inspjr* 
fable action of fbe let of June 1794) ing all he commanded with sentiment* 
traits of courage rarely to be met with, similar to his own : what those seati- 
11 e served the remainder qf bin time ments were, h\p life short, atari i* 
as midshipman, with Sir R. Barlow, it # was, and his glorious fall, have ie* x 
to the ‘Phcebe frigate, and was made veaied. 
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‘HISTORICAL 

DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES* * , 

I ITERAIiY Fund*— E very friend 
J bf literature, who can duly ap- 
preciate the importance of rescuing 
genius and learning from the degra- 
dation and miseries of penury and 
neglect, must feel a very sincere gra- 
tification in observing the uniformly 
increasing and distinguished mtron- 
' age that continues to mark the 1 pro- 
gress of the Literary Fund, ^he 
members of that excellent and, most 
interesting institution have «• lately 
dined, according to annual custom, at 
the Ship Tavern, Greenwich: and 
the festive day was celebrated with 
unusual splendour, for which the so- 
ciety were much indebted to the 
Lord Mayor, who, in the handsomest 
manner, invited the president, vipe- 
, presidents, council, and committee to 
accompany him on board the magni- 
ficent state-bm-gc. On the company’s 
arrival at the Ship Tavern, his Grace 
/the Duke of Somerset took the chair, 
and was supported bv the Earl of 
Radnor, the Earl of MountnOrris, Vis- 
count Valentia, the Lord Mayor, and 
a number of other public characters, 
equally distinguished by their bene- 
volence, urbanity, and regard to lite- 
rary merit* Mr. Fitzgerald gratified 
the company, by reciting twn^poeti- 
cal addresses written by him for anni- 
versaries of this society, bothxxf Much 
were revived with the attention and 
applause that always attend this gen- 
tleman’s benevolent and impressive 
elocution. A beautiful poem, written 
by Dr. Symmons, on the purposes of 
the institution, was also recited by 
’Mr.'fifrowne with great taste and effect, 
jmd added much to the pleasure of the 
day. After dinner, the King’s health 
was given, and the Prince bf Wale$, 
the patron of the Literary Fund, both 
Ivhich toasts were received with un- 
bounded applause, the band playing 
■**‘God save the King.” The Lord 
Mavor’s health was drank withintfch, 
enthusiasln, his loHisbip having long 
been a zealous friend and vice- presi- 
dent of the fund 1 

Deaf 6 sin tmd near J hm&n. 

At thedeanery, Backing, the Right 
Hon. and Rev. Lord flharTes Aynsiey, 
•only brother of his graed the Duk^of 
Athols 


CHRONICLE. 

At Kentish Town, Mr. J. Purser, 
comedian, of Drury-tefie theatre. 

At his son’s house, at Oamden 
Towp, aged 60, Mr. Russel, father of 
Mr. H. comedian, of Hrury-iane 
theatre. 

At his son’s house, in J am esV street, 
Buckingham Gate, Edmund Ayrton, 
musical doctor, gentleman of his Ma- 
jesty’s chapels forty-four years, and 
vicar-choral of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
and Westminster Abbey. 

Suddenly, in a fit, while walking 
from Chelsea, Mr. Joseph Cooper, 
during some years a printer of emi- 
nence. Many splendid volumes were 
produced iuostentatioiisly from his 
press before fine printing became so 
very prevalent. Though he abound- 
ed with the milk of human kind- 
ness, bis attachment to theatii- 
cal amusements and good company 
exceeded his means. He also failed 
in a speculation for making a superior 
kind of printing ink. However, the 
decline of his lift was made comfort* 
able by the friendship of Messrs 
Wedgwood apd Bentley, who foun4 
him a valuable assistant in their count 
ing house. Mr. Cooper, it is under 
stood, had once provided for sonn 
relatives of his in the East Indies, ii 
hopes of a princely return, which hi 
never received.- 

At Richmond, Sir John Day, lab 
advocate-general at Bengal. 

At his house, in High-street, Mary 
le-bone, Alexander Dalrymple, Esq 
whose incessant labours for half a cen 
tury past had obtained him the repii 
tat ion of a pre-eminence beyond tint 
of every competitor in the irapoftafi 
science v>f ‘hydrography. Mr. D. wa 
dismissed from fits situation as hydro 
grapher to the British navy on tlx 
38tt! of May last, a circumstance 
which, according to his medical at 
tendants, occasioned that vcxatioi 
,tWhicb terminated in his death. H< 
has left behind him a paper ex plana 
tory of {bat transaction. Mr* D. wa; 
in thd 71 sf year of his age. . 

FOREIGN EVENTS, , 

A MERIDA* 

> . Axndng other, measures proposed tc 
wehn America isom her.atpcfftdeucs 
on the mother country, indto render 
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her a most Important service, a dtfty 
of pd. a pound on r#\v cottOli, and of 
2s. dd* a bushel on salt, it appeal’s, 
was proposed to be levied at tin* pe- 
riod of the last advic *. As, say these 
fetters, we have abqndant salt springs 
in the back country, in New York 
State, in Erie county, Pennsylvania, 
in Kentucky, and Tennessee, these 
English duties, by securing to us our 
own market against foreign competi- 
tion, will at the same time en- 
courage the inanufacluie of our own 
salt, and the spirit for improving 
roads will give us this great natural 
store from the heart of our ‘own soil, 
and cany through the avenues of an 
extrusive society, the active circula- 
tion of oujr own capital, enrich our 
own industry, and add to our re- 
sources, and our good fortune, which 
in this, and so many instances, has 
been promoted by the infatuation of 
foreign nations. The spinning of 
Ameiican cotton has alieady com- 
menced u pou a liberal scale in do- 
mestic life; the citizens of the inte- 
rior, whose eyes aud ears have not 
been closed against the admission of 
truth and timely warning, have, in 
various parts of the country, begun to 
provide against the rainy day. 

An intelligent gentleman, who has 
opportunities of knowing, states, that 
in Lancaster county the Dutch girls 
have already begun to spin cotton at 
then leisure hours from other duties; 
aud that it Jias become a fashion 
among the farmers in that and the ad- 
joining counties to keep the spinning- 
wheel going. The same gentleman 
had a piece of as fine linen, of thirty- 
eight yards, as ever came from an 
Irish loom, manufactured from the 
flax spun by the young lgdi^s in his 
family during the winter. v 

In the industrious state of Jersey, 
domestic manufactures are more in 
use for apparel of every kind than 
was ever known. 

In a very short time the American 
people will find it to.be. their interesf 
and their duty to determine tp wear* 
domestic* manufactures altogether ; 
perhaps it is too soon at present, but 
the time cannot be very long when it 
wilt be indispensable. 

A premium is about to be offered 
fop the best piece of woollen cloth, of 
American manufacture, to be pro* 


duced at a given timk at the Domes- 
tic ^Manufacturer's Warehouse. We* 
expfefct to see the premium advertised 
fh"a few dayi. 

FLORENCE, 

Dissolution of Italian Monasteries. 

M.Kenilly, the prefect, has sent the 
following instructions to all the con- 
stituted authorities of Tuscany:— 

41 The principles of a wi»e govern- 
ment demand an union of all tins 
cloisters in the whole of Tuscauy. 
The priests who dwell in them are not 
to bcdiiwn out of them; but a num- 
ber of them are to be collected into 
several clusters, where they may live 
according* to their prescribed rules. 
Those who are not natives of Tuscany, 
and have not spent ten years in a 
Tuscan cloister, art* to return to their 
native country. All of both sexes 
wdo have laid aside their monastic 
vows are to enjoy a pension of 600* 
francs during their several lives; 
those who arc more than sixty year* 
of age are to receive Goo francs; the 
lay-brotheis aud sisters are to bp al- 
lowed 2fg) fiancs; and those who are 
already sixty years of age, 300 francs/* 

KEW SOUTH WAEIS. 

The New South Wales papers, of 
Aprij 1807, have been received. The 
snow JPemmercc had arrived there 
from the PenatUipode, after having 
touched at that part of the roast of 
New Zealand, governed by Tip pah re, 
who M;me time before hati visited 
New South Wales, whet e he was pi e- 
sented with a variety of seeds, and 
some samples of grain, particularly 
mai/e, or Indian corn. This he had 
sown on his return to New Zt^juud, 
and was gratified by the nro»pect oF 
an excellent return. Unfortunately, 
however, a horde of his discontented 
subjects fell upon lib little corn 
when the cob had about, three paftt 
filled, and in one night devoured 
every grain. Opposing perseverance 
to this first mischance, he applied bit 
whole reserved stock to the designs of 
agriculture, qnd had succeeded to hi* 
wish. He had previously planted a 
single potatoe he bad received at 
New Sou $h Wales, Ft* a senet place, 
and had succeeded in rearing a succes- 
sion of ciops, until he obtained such 
an increase of this useful article, as 
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[Widened him »% *» wW^bfesttb- hart any dUfuHa with the French,, 
1®°** w Jt» a sufficient quantity for that is nothing to you. Whatever 
sow. T»e above paper states, that may he the ^iffierenct* between us, 
thn last arrivals ha<i a wonderful of.' they- are only, family affairs. You 
feet upon the price of tea. which, in wish to destroy the wracks, and to 
two days, had experienced a decrease capture the (Spanish and French 
of seven shillings in the price of a fleets?' that would -indeed be a fine 
single ounce. * It is not stated what the catch for. you, and you would doubtless 
price had actually been. , he grievously offended jf you thought 

rome. we were not ready for you. We have 

A lWr» ;«„,J K«™ J.O.J »f„„ 15,000 men in the camp of St. Koch, 
*, mT"*,*? dated and an equal number here; General 

Grace of Cntf'lbr nm^nJ ^ n le f ' n ^ ano > s on bis way here with his di- 
derin^L? £ f ’ vision > a » d ‘he F.euch General 

Rome 8 hi c«nsta P ntIy refused !o de Sen°"‘ *•“**" SeViUe * i,h 30 ' <,0 ° 

*?u !° T he following prodamation ap- 
S^7Jf,£*S2& , i , S peared at Madrid onjune 9d : 

Italian peninsula, &c. the provinces tf " Napoleon, Btnperor of the 
the papal territory are united to the See . 

kihpdofn of Italy, 4*c. The decree , Spaniards! After a long lingering 
, further observed, that the interest of d,seasc » yodr nation sunk into dc;cav. 
the two kingdoms of Italy and Naples 1 " ave your sobering*; l will 
required that their communication * c ** eve them. Your greatness makes 
should he interrupted by no hostile a P ar J°^^itie. 
power ; that the gift of the lands which lt Youfr Princes have ceded to me 
compose the ecclesiastical states, by ? !I ™ e,r n 8 hts t0 the Spanish frown, 
our illustrious predecessor Charle- I will not reign over your provinces* 
xnagne, was made for the benefit of but l will acquire an eternal right to 
Christendom, but not for the succour the . love aud S ratlU, <te ol your pos* 
of the enemies, of our holy religion, te ?*£ y , . 

&c. All cardinals, prelates, and other . Your monarchy is old; it must 
officers of the Romish court, horn in b f r ™*>vated, that you may enjoy the 
the kingdom of Italy, nufst therefore blcssln S s of * renovation, which shall 
. retire to their place of birth ‘before not be purchased by civil war or deso* 
the 5th of June, on pain of forfeiting 

their goods. ». * Spaniards! I have convened a 

The Pone for the present, it is un- General Assembly of th* deputies of 
dei stood, is to lenide at Turin. y° ur provinces and towns, that l may 

know your desires and wants. 

nussiA, * ** l shall lay down my rights, and 

Frontiers, May 18 .— The execution place your illustrious crown upon the- 
of the long projected expedition to head of one who resembles me ; secur- 
Indian now spoken of with the great* in 5 y° t u a constitution, which will 
est confidence. The corps of Marshal ue . ltc tb O a lptary power of the soy e- 
Bavoust, it i$ said, will be assembled ^ign with the liberties and rights .of 
immediately at Astratrao* where a Spanish nation. It is my will* 
Russian armyi* to ioia it. An army that my memory' shall be blessed by 
is prepared to co-operate with those y^ur ^ ates | posterity, and that they 
• in Persia* and to advance with them shall say— He vas the restorer of our 

against the British settlements in w 

India. . Given at Bayonne, 25th May* 

, . araitc., ‘ ***" . % 

* The Moniteur reports the following Joseph Napoleon, King of Italy, a N 
as, ; the answer given by the Governor rived at Bayonne on .the totb instant* 5 - 
of Cadi* to Admiral Purvis:-- 44 We where he was received with all the; 
do not want your interference. If wt hm$m due to a sovereign 



PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCE 

bj dfordshire. agiiculture, hi the centre wtfc 

VI70BURN Shelf Shearing ford arms, supeibly engmyed, with 
yv commenced on Mandu) » J une this inscription-** 

13, \wth a shew of Leicestci tups for ‘*To hi* Grace JoRa* Duiw* of Bedf rd p 
sale, and v>uth Down for tetfctngj from the Agriculturist# of Griat Britain, 
bhew oi De\on and (leu ford cattle. Anno Doming tS07 * • 

In the evening there ^as a sale of L°[d Somerville, in his sppecb f 
South Down ewes and Leicester stated, that* it wa* purchased by the 
theaves subscriptions of the agriculturists of 

On Tuesday morning, those Gen. the United Kingdom, and presented 
tlemen assembled to be piiMiit at the to <^ce as a testimony of their 


She rp '-hearing, uho were mcinbeis 
of the Smithfield (’luh, held a m'ot- 


at Woburn Abbt\. Ills Grace Woburn Abbev. 


sincere esteem and mtitpete for thR 
many hospitable entertainments at 


mg 

the Duke of Bedfoid in the Chair. 

Thi> metlrtig adjourned at II o’clock, 
and a \ei> numerous company of 
Ague ultuusts piocccded to ( rawley 
IJtJih l aim, to a ploughing ivatcli, 
foi asiivei cup, value five ^uinea>, to 
he ^lvcn b\ the Duke of Bed fold to the 
piopuctoi of the successful plough, 
and two guineas to the plough holdu. 

At lt> o’< lock 5 ploughs stai ted. . 

No 1 — bclongmp to the Duke of Bcd- 
foui, a North umbei land plough Plough- 
man, John Green 

No 2 —John Foster, Esq Bedford, Lei 
cestorshire plough, held by Henry Smith 
No J — The Duke of Bedford s Norfolk 
plough Ploughman, John Calf 

No 4 — Willum Bui w s of Kidgemont, 
improved Bull iidshae plough, held by 
him < If 

No All lime*? Hopkins Oliver, Pun- 
stabh , Leicf ster&hm plough Ploughman, 

Thomas Suinnu rfuld 

The plouirhftig waj ended about two 
oc'ock, but the den ion of ih*» Judge j was 
not to be delivered till the next day 

The company then icluined to the 
Paik I aim, and attended at the Judges’ 
examination of the Prize T heav e$, 
and Long and bhort-Woollcd sheep 
Ihis business employed vh^n until 
three o’c lock, when they repaired to 
the Abbev to dinner. 

After the cloth was diawn, the fol- 
lowing toasts were diank with the 

greatest applause— The I mg.— The w 

Uuten and Royal Family . — Mr. Coke.# wheat or other seeds. Mr R, Salmon* 
land Somerville then rose, and pre- .exhibited a machine, oft a nt&prltx* 
sented to UielMjte a large st ly<v salver, ciple, for reaping corn. Mr Evafti 
from the AgrffiStOrists of Great Bu* shewed a double-barrelled ftacR-ibtmp 
tain. Tb» elegaut piece of pUte gaiden-engme, a inau trap, invented 
weighed foui hundred oumes, and oy S;r Tlioopmlua Bwidulpb, which* 
was about eighteen inches by two feet by means of a cbaip, detained the of* 
in size, its border was decorated with, feftdci, without any material injury* 
embossed figures, emblematical, of Mr* Robert JBowmtfi, of Owde% 
CM4v,n»Ai-&Ue.,Vax.U& iV 


His Grace retmned hi* thanks fn 0 
most elegant and animated speech. 

The litaifh of the Duke of Bedford 
was drank, with three times throe. 
*' Mi. Wcstcai, and success to good 
grazing ’ “The Maiqftis of Tavis* 
tock,’ with three cheers. 

Wednesday, June l r > — The mom* 
ing was employed bv the company as-» 
sembied at the Park Farm, Wobofn, 
in viewing the Stock for «afe it* thd 
evening and in inspecting the agncul- 
tuiai implement* which weie placed 
m the iftk-yard. These were, a pa- 
tent thrashing mill, woiked by foqy 
horses, yexhibi ted by Mr. Lister, and 
a patent stiaw-cutter. Anotbei porta* 
.iblc thfc&hmg mill, woiked bv twft 
horses, to be elected in the fifeld, if 
necessity, exhibited by Mr shepherd, 
\k ohui n , as also a straw-cutter, woi fe- 
ed bf the «ame hofses. These two last 
machines were the mventiop of Mr. 
Iiobei t Salmon , and similar ones were 
exhibited, and obtained the Prize, at 
former sheep shearings, the thrashing 
mill having being improved by Mf# 
J S hephei d. A clover thrashing ma- 
chine, shewn by Mi. WainwriipR \ % 
straw cutter, on the same principle at 
Mr. Shepherd’s, but of a smaller size# 
by Afr« Pasmore; and asmolR&arMne 
for bruiting oats, by the same gen Ho* 
man. Mr- Bachelor and two beothevt 
biought a dull-machine for sowing 
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fJtis* 


AewedtpeciBKtoofwtfeBgtmd chair Salman’* dittoing Machine, to allow its 


ft formed of shreds -of whale- 

«*# 'Wfcitfh be brepWfcs to sfc- 

LVOLia. U.1.V Xij if* r # ... \ * 


erection in the field; Mr Bachelor’s im- 
provement Of' a drill 'machine of Mr. Sal* 


i^xl ^’toX^hlonoh a eMn 10 „ to 
feV^fe^h^^ihT*^ !lj g ! ,ly gr *V' ed ^f. Amlrew Wilson, his^Graoeh baHiff'a’nd 
#»♦ W u ^ 6evCm ,H ‘ fiigs. to John Green, -the plough-holder 

J 1 weljope, Was -I’C- 17. For experiments on drill and broad 

Waraeql by the orders they "took. cast husbandry This could not be ad judged 

three o dock tb^Gentlemen at- until after harvest. Tlietwo candidates were 

IluncinranindMr Cowley. 
Prbinium fbr shepherds : — to .Tohn 

shepherd to Mr. Whitbread, 5 gs. 

fefed last year# v\t, . for raising 265 tombs from 220 ewes. —John 

4 lit. Fdrlhe best two-shear Iqpg-woolled Holland, the Duke of Bedford’s shepherd, 
fat Wethers, a stiver ctfp, 10 gfimeas value 4 ’S® f° r rearing * 694 lambs frohi 600 ewe-:, 
to Mr. John Barton. 9 ~~ W. Sh&miau, Mr. Ruticftnan's shepherd, 

led. Another siniitdr premium (but con- y $*■ f<* rearing 228 tombs fromSjS ewes, 
filled to BedfbfHshire) to Mr. ‘Edward Platt, The A«t premium was fbr irrigation, 
a oup, ‘5 guineas ^lue which his Grace much regretteditoas un- . 

$d. For the best tWO-Shear’sbOrt-wool'ed claimed. 

The Dirkc now concluded by an 
elegant speech, in which he thanked 


. fct wither, a <nip, 10 guinea*, to Mr. ko- 
bert Trevor. 

4th. Ditto ditto, bred in Bedfordshire, a 
v^lue 5 guineas, to ^4r. fhmdman. 
oth. For the best pen t>f three long* 
Woolleti iheavbs, a cap, 10 guineas, to Mr. 
Jonh ButtfieltJ. *\ 

f 8th. Ditto ditto, second best, a‘ cup, 5 
£Vihfea»,'to'Mr. John CowfOy. 

71 h. Fdvthe best pfen of three short- 
Whdlled tHeastto, a chp/10 buiridas, to Mr. 
Trevor. 


the gentlemen present for their at- 
tendance, at’d hoped they would fa- 
vour him with their company the next 
year. 

! *dc ki n cm A M SHItfE. 

The following account is given by 
the fcardetifcr of the Rev. Dr. 'Drake, of 
Ainersham, respecting the extraordi- 
nary produce of a single grain of wheat 


• * 8|h. For fhe’SectJnd ditto ditto, & cup of in that gentleman’s garden. — “ On tho 
5hguiiwts 'value, toMrHUndhnan. * 1st of Au| 


iigust,'l sowed, or rather set, a 

Fortfee best boar,a cup, $> guineas, single grain of red wheat; and, in the 
to LordOwoiy ' 1 *’ latter end of September, when the 

10th. ¥W the bpst sheap-shearcr, 5 $u i- plant had tillered, I tobk it up, and 
neas, to Job Arnold . slipped or divided it into four^ets Or 

. Urn. pecQrid best ditto, 4 guineas, to sljn S , Those four sets I planted, and 
0 • they grew and tillered as well as the 

aawffid ’ 8 “ *»£ In ‘he end of November I took 

•l3tt.,*Fqjjrth belt'dHte, « guinea,, to* *f“ U .P » sc / ond mi nta<le 

6 thirty-srx plants or sets. These 1 again 

planted, 0 vrtiich grew till March, in 
which smooth I, a third time, took up 
my plants, and divided tbemdnto fifl® 
pkn ts or sets. For the remaining part 
of the summer, till the month of Au- 
machine had beta produced whose merit gust, they had nothing done to‘ them, 
so conspicuous as to defervethe di»- ^vtpt hoeing the ground elean from 
lp?iS*te' "afdcenfer A*eap. the weeds, Hill the corn vas ripe, 
mu i*hWhVni 1 * When it \>»s ga(h*r«gS f had the ears 

counted, W«nber3!*nd they wwe 
OtnitWl iti the (iremirftn Bet to encourage S '* ,,s ■ • great part hf which proved 
' tbe^itllfeff lif Imptenertts, thev »» good Kr««n l^eter grewouter the 

eT - 20 guineas to Is Meoy 6t the ears iwea»wrod si* 

dhMed ta^IVWy. ‘ftiminre,’ for in (e<«th, Sol«e wry WwWhrtg 

hh «»«f ewtwwiid i M p fit ter, «geina« ; |iei*,‘iOwe Very light end thin.— 
Mr. Stmptiexd) for a hame applied** Mr. Thifi^ 


JoBn f 

"Utti.mtiU stdo. J guinea, to Joseph 
Ctojfthis, 

- rm prefniam umaafforf dfor the best 

mPwly-mventeri In HWjitdge’s 

ftpOftof this aitide, it4raS sUted ttott no 
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tire grains; httf fWe w«s better than Km t 

half a bushel of cori in the whole fW- Married* ] Mr. JMwx, HbjU _ . _ 

dtite of this one grain of wheat in son of Finch Holljiigwprtli, Kpjq. oi 

one year/’ Would not this practice Box ley, Kent, to. Me* Winter; ym 

(spring planting) beof^reat use where daughter of Joseph Wink'fi $$'$! $ 

the crops miss by various accidents Maidstone. 

incident to fanning? ' Uncocw^iimP. 

c \m b ai d g eshi re. Tl# Corporation of Stamford^ witfe 

Died.'] /t Chesterton, near Cam- a ve$y laii.dafcle atten.tioir^tothjelcoil'*- 
bridge, aged 75, Mrs. Robinson, relict venknee of the puttie* hive remove*! 
of the Rev. Robert Robertson, the ce- a loflg*cornptaiue<W>f mjj^aflice 
lebrated Nonconformist Clergyman, one ot the piiiacipalirtre©*#. 

She, Was a woman worthy of being the -pjeted a structure fur the sale of fisli % 
companion of a man who, by his writ- poultry, buttdr, eggs, Sfc* at the ex*, 
ings in favour of civil and religious pense of several thousand pounds^ 
liberty, in which we «-ee wit, fancy, which for convenience, cleanliness* 
and learning, paying homage tojui- and elegance, it is said, may vie with 
manity, has erected a monument to his apy in the Icingdoni. # 
memory, which can only perish with NOTTlNOH^M^iUftB. 

the English language, the language of Died ' Mr. Robert Wootop, of Notn 
free ma| tingbam. fje was known bv the apt 

^Hertfordshire. reflation* of the “Steeple CHmb^r,** 

A most elegant siher vase has been naming being famous for rep.aitin|f 
presented by a numerous body of the spiie steeples, without thb useofscal? 
frceholdeis of Hertfordshire, to their folding. In til is dangerous undertajk- 
late repiesentative William Pliuner, ing he used only ladder*, honks, and 
Esq. at Giktoq-paik. The vase will belts. Ip 17 Kp, he repaired. St. Peter'a 
contain seven gallons, and is richly steeple, Nottingham ; and, after hay? 
chased, on each Side, with trophies ing finished it, he beat $ drum rau#4 
emblematical of the Constitution; the top of it, and drank a hotde **f 
groupes of female figures, Liberty, Nottingham ale there^ ip tjj£ prei^ttef 
with Commerce, Agriculture, Sci- of thousands.of spectators. 


ence, Navigation, &c. &c. and on e^ch 
side a tablet, bearing the following 
inscriptions 

“ To Wm. Pi.umer, Esq. who in eight 
i’ucccssive parliaments was invariably dis- 
tinguiihtd by unremitting ammtion to 
the interests of his constituents, Wf his aea- 
lous support of the genuine principl e pf 
civil and religious liberty, and by his con- 
sistent opposition to every encroachment 
on the just rights of the people, this per* 
roanent teftidphy of their regard is pro* 
rented by a numerous body pf independent 
freeholders, his sincere and grateful friend#. 

I808. Pre*en)i t\ki, matum imQimty 

honor vs" m 

“ Wm. J*lumeb, £s<j. was v*04*H- 
mously elected representative of the county 
of Hertford, Match 28,1768, apd thpugh in 


NORTHUMBE|U4M$P* 

Died.] A* Beaton Delav^l, tfiglUghj; 
Hon. .Wihn Lord Primal. 411 * 4 *' 
vanctfd age, The general benevolence 
ofhMoidsbip’s disposition will^atnw 

t* 1 L _ 1„ rn I 




Lincoln, hire, ?jy| Yorkshire, 'Sir 
•7 acob A st ley, member for Norfolk 
His lordships rojHginA were reotPV<M 
from Seaton OpIav^J, and interred to 
the family vanlt. at »}, Vattf* Cbapei. 
We«ti)iii»ster AV'ey. 

wg#*9Mt. . * 

LjCPKSEn PeaACHEBS.-^At tbf 
Sessions , lately Upldenfm the sWy ft 
Norwich, W.Kpwgen, ?ud J. 


oppudiviuri, wkiiwqrv die gJ aai^mw » tui«?A- 

arrpplcd majorities by yrhich bo was placed 
•t the bead of each poll. On the dissclurtoo 
Of in t&07, baaing **rv«4 b» 

country faithfully and h<?ne*t)y for tb# full 
■ period of y eats, be voluntarily resigned, 
and received (prime object of his amb^on) 
the una*imoue thanks of his constituents.* 


Recorder said, it yv# necwwr* tb 
th^se making thi> 
previously, by a congregate# 

m th&t purple# \mu 

tbeir 


lificute bf their id>4Uy tP 
iiu)9ortaut situation, ant) shewing tl 
2 IF Si 




ipt 0 bl!e<! to preach "were 
Bfenscd glares of Worship, ami none 
of those cjrchmstahces appearing to 
occurred, he was satisfied the 
court could not legally administer the 
oaths according to the last Act of Par- 
liament, the 19 th of George the Third. 
Besides, added the Recorder, in these 
eventful times, when so *manv bur- 
thens are necessary imposed on us, 
we should be particularly cautions in 
granting qualifications, being first con- 
vinced those soliciting &ud\ rights are 
proper and duly-qualified applicants. 
For the exemptions which these per- 
sons claim might induce many, with 
not very conscientious motives to avail 
themselves of these means, not to con- 
tribute their equal share to the exi- 
encies of the state, and although, said 
e, l do not allude in the. slightest 
manner to this case, yet for the realms 
I have previously stated, the present 
request cannot now be complied with. 
The applicants asked — “ If we first 
preach to shew to our congregation 
wc arc qualified to fill the situation to 
which we aspire, and to bring their 
testimony of our ability to* discharge 
our duty, are we not liable to have an 
informanrfn laid because we have so 
acted, not previously having obtained 
your authority — “ How are we to 
act ?’* — At Jn such a case 1 conceive no 


SO M £ajsET sin t a E. 

A school on the economical plan of 
Mr, Lancaster is about to be esta- 
blished in Bristol, a room having been 
already hired, which is now fitting up 
for the reception of about 300 hoys, 
80 of whom will be drafted from fins' 
benevolent schools, which confer so 
much honour on some truly generous 
ladies of that city. The voluntary 
subscription, at Barry's, contains the 
names of annual subscribers, and gra- 
tuitous .deflations, to an amount that 
already renders the establishment se-‘ 
cure: arriong others, 50l. besides ten 
guineas per annum, from the Royal 
bounty. Twenty-six of the most re- 
spectable inhabitants have placed their 
names in ‘the committee. 

The lfite ploughing match, appoint- 
ed by the Bath Agncultural®bcietv, 
took place near Hunters l fall. None 
hut the Bcverston ploughs were en- 
tered. The two horses ploughed half 
an acre in two hours and twenty-eight 
minutes. That drawn by two oven 
obtained the c hief prize; they plough- 
ed their half acre in a very superior 
style, in three hours and fourteen mi- 
nutes, making six furrows (about a 
mile in the whole) more than either 
competitor. The team belonged to 
Mr. Hayward, of Bevcrston. /) t the 
dinner at Hunter’s Hall C. (Jordon 


magistrate would convict yoA — pur- Gray, Esq. in the chair, a bet was 
sue the regular course, ana thjn ap- made by Lewin Tugwell, Esq. with 
ply."-—* 1 Are we to consider this as a Mr. White, that he would plough, at a 
refused case “ Yes, and if you deem depth afltoost a third nforo than is the 
that refusal improper, you can move provincial custom, in a neat and ef- 
fort Mandamus'' lectual manner, an acre of.a two-years 

Died T Of an apoplectic fit, in his ley, in five hours, with a single horse. 
08th year. Sir Roger Kerrison, Knt. Amidst a large concourMtof spectators, 
ipanj years an eminent banker, of almost unanimously Debouncing the 
Norwich. He was Receiver-General feat impossible, the horse began his 
for Norfolk, to which situation he was work, amt at the end of 4 hours and 
Appointed in J779j he was an active 35 minutes completed (be whole, to 
magistrate for the county, and an al- the satisfaction of all present: aiidso 
derma n of ManCYoft ward He served far from being exhausted thereby, or 
the offlee of high sheriff in 1800; was -exhibiting the least symptom of dis- 
’ twicd.mayqr of Norwich, vi#. in 1778 tress, he afterwards, and in continua- 
**j&nd 1802 ; * and js said to have died* tion, ploughed a surplus of furrow of 
intestate.- — rAt Burnham Suttbh, m S-Btlis of a mile in length, with ap- 
tfej$ fxkvnty, in the jfiOth year of his parenUy fqual ease, m 5~4»ths of the 
$ge,th$t celebrated agriculturist, Mr. average of time employed through the 
Robert Overman^ leaving a widow whole. As he moved on a line of 
i&nd sixteen phiiqrett to deplore the draught he had not been used to, and 
jlossf of a most exemplary husband And to prevent his being baffled byasur- 
ftther, and society at large one cf its rounding concourse, a person was af- 
^pstdseful kng|pber| f « lowed to lead him-, jhitf nodriver* 
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whip, or other flagellum was found 
bt cedars, or employed during the 
perform uk e 

Mr. J. Lackiogton, the late book- 
seller, is electing a new chapel at 
1 uin ton, upon which is the following 
inscription —-“This chi} cl w is be- 
gun in J no moH, at tlicsolc expense 
of James Lac kington, i local pieach^r 
among the met hod Ms." 

WOrCtSTFKSHlRF 

Dud 1 At ( khill, in the parish 
of fnkb'oow, \\ orcesteidme, in the 
87<h sear of his age, John Foitescue, 
r q ( mum in the Roval Nav> , the 
oldest (fluei on the superannuated 
list, and piobabiv ♦lie laU survivor of 
the memoiahle ( ilw of the Centurion, 
who accomp mud Lord Anson in Ills 
celt bi ate d \ovat,e loutid the Aroiid 
"V ORKS111UF 

Dud 1 \gcd 51, Mr Edward Ben- 
nington, one of the h\-chonsters of 
tin c yt he dral f and the old* st mend t r 
ol th/c lunch, he bavin., beep fust 
admitted as i«nu,mg bo\ at l(>vc us 
of age Mr Bennington w i«- well 
know i ind )tistl\ e teemed for lus /me 
tuioi 6a ss voice In cmiI> lilt In w is 
a protegee of the late picccntoi and 
pott, Mi Mason who cntutaincd a 
ln^l sc meet hi super 101 talent as e 
singe r In him the chinch < f \ oik is 
dc pt i\ ed rf tin rnun prop and pillai of 
its ( hon , uul the ’ovcis of c tthedi d 
music in tins utv feel the lc s of t'l 
lents I 1 > exerted in th< noblest pait 
ot dmne service Mi Bennington 
}i id m m \ oppoitunitn s, in the coi rse 
of his life, .of hettenn^ his fortune, by 
a ic mov il to othf r c uliedr ils, but his 
vene lution foi St Fetus of Voil,al 
wavs inclined him ton m un adem/cn 
of our far famed minister 

At Doncaster, aged fit, Mi Wil 
liam Lambeit Ht had founcily 
e uned on the* business of a whet I 
♦ v light, and having acquired an indc 
pendent propel tv, retired scveial ears 
ago Tor some time past, undei an 
linpresuon that he might live to wante 
he bechme so penunons as to deny* 
himself the Common necessaries of 
life, and would not allow any one to 
reside in the house with him. He lat- 
teily subsisted chiefly on fish, which 
he was accustomed to purchase and to 
cook himself, in Small pieces, as be 
wanted it, frequently keeping it till 
the smell became quite offensive to 


the neighbourhood} ynd water 
constant beveuge. Ho lived In the 
most tilth) situation* the advice of re-* 
la fives to a more orderly state availing 
nothing / and he must have long*age 
bee n entirelv loU had It not been for 
the civil attention of a neighbour* 
whose care over him will not, wc hope, 
pass unrewbidtd by those who suc- 
ceed to bis pioperjv. He was a con* 
stant attendant at cnqrih, and almost 
crawled there the last time. His face 
and hands were black w*th dirt, and 
to an\ one sitting ne^* 1 im he wa# 
quite obnoxious »dis wictchc d caietr 
terminated the* following a ft mice n* 
when ht *gs t mud dead in his chair. 

W A 1 LS 

At length it sums that instead of 
improving the poit ol Hohlu id, a 
new hai.bcmr is to be constructed at 
P<glYid\ii!(iu m < iiiunonshm The 
distance fioiu l ondontoFoitl clvnlem 
is on v '51 miles con eqiKi t]\ 27 
miles lc>s than tolhhbcjd, burjfr* 
to^huwsbu v, 162* and from flume 
to Poithdvnlcju, <U in >u, wnlvut the 
mtei vent ion of m> tins, run, or 
arm ol illfc sta l ht 10 id from shn w*. 
burv h thiou'h Llan »olbti, C< iwen, 

( apel VofLs, Beth*/ lie Pullhch, 
andNcvin *!\vthd.niun lies about 
three mile f din the t >wn of Knm, 
in u b< pitiful j»ait of f’arnai von hue, 
open thw 1 1 ish sea, y *fc pi otected by 
Angluea fiom <ht noith wc^t winds* 
uid j^ossc s‘ing a gieat d' ptb of w iter, 
as wch as m uv ulvanta t flluvetbe 
h u bom of Hol\t c id It we did not 
Know bv experience how slow!) na- 
tior s «. nd gene rmnent* ate induce*! to 
quit the beaten path of ibuse , apd to 
adopt i bcttei s\ stem, we might justly 
wonclti at oui hiving been ity long 
in cribble to the super! >rity which 
Poi thdy idem possesses ovei Holv be ad 

Duct \ At Liam on, near Abtryet* 
with, Jeremiah D ivies, the Welsh 
da art, aged 58, measming only forty- 
six inches in height, bis person was 
the pei fee tion of sjmmttity, which m 
rai vK iv u* J m a dwarf. Great part of 
his time w is spent in Ixmdon, where 
he was well known, and to which place 
he intended to have walked the ensu- 
ing week. 

irela.n 1>. g 

Hibernian socieiy.*— A now Or* 
dy of Saint* have instituted what they 
call die Hibernian Society f \ n London* 



f , Jkatfa Abroad* 


[JtJH* 


$ec£ofWbkb if to convective 
c&bftglciof Ireland, and they are now 
wdidtiiif subnaripti ons “ to establish 
schools, circulate the Holy Scriptures, 
and lpwp&%*t0 truth and the protestant 
religion atnorvg t.be lower classes of 
that benighted people,” We should 
rfcjolce to.aee schools universally in- 
stituted throughout Ireland, a* tbe 
spre mean* of softening the manners, 
and fncukatinsr the industry of the 
people— 'but this sqcietyjn its outset 
Betrays its puritanical spirit, it la- 
ments the dreadful increase of the ca- 
tholics over the prntes tacts of Ireland. 
There are now 4,4ftO,OO0 catholics to 
1,000,000' protestants ; whereas, in 
1731, the proportion was ndt two to 
one. A ltd, through ignorance and ncg - 
loot, there has happened this great 
falling away of protestants. To repine 
at the general increase of population 
in the sister kingdom is not very pa- 
triotic,, and to ascribe the increase of 
popery to the ignorance and neglect of 
the established church is not very civil 
, to its members. 

Jin fact these proselytising societies* 
are not more favourable to the church 
of England than they arc to the church 
of Rome. They know well that the 
s diflfei crice between pwatf/ and prelacy 
' ir»© inconsiderable, that nothing pre- 
vents an intimate harmony between 
them but persecutions We afc; sure 


“ That, from the decay of trade* 
and the increase of taxes, both general 
and local, they are convinced that the 
utmost exertions of the most indus- 
trious will not much longer enable 
them to bear up against the pressure 
of the daily accumulating' distress, 
occasioned by that measure. 

“That all experience, both ancient 
and modern, shews that an impover- 
ished and discontented people, instead 
of being the strength of an empire, 
become its weakness, and they are 
morally certain, that without a repeal 
of the above nieasuie, it will be im- 
possible to support the burden neces- 
sary to terminate the arduous struggle 
in which we are engaged, with advan- 
tage to ourselves, and honour to our 
beloved Sovereign.” 

Died. 1 In, the Sheriff’s Prison, 
Dublin^on the 1 4 th ult. R. M’Gregor, 
fav lor, after a long confinement, for a 
bill of costs for five pounds L This 
truly unfortunate man workedW his 
trade'all the winter oft the cold flags 
in the most lamentable situation, to 
endeavour to support a wife and help- 
less family, until rendered incapable 
by the disease which caused his dis- 
solution — a disease occasioned by the 
wietchedness of his state in prison, 
and the want of common necessaries 
of life. 


that the church of England is in more 

danger from the. i > ec ? arie$ t whb are deaths abroad. 

moved \\y the evangelical spirit, and Captain Bettesworth/of the Tartar 
by inward light, to wage war with all frigate, after sustaining a very gallant 
rational piety, than it is from the fop- action otT Bergen, on the 1 6 th of May. 
yerlemfirthe church of Rome. Ilow It appears that th$ frigate Was lying off 
tewliifully and how briefly does Mr. that place on the Kith inst. watching 
Fox, in the Allowing passage, deli- the motions of some Danish vessels, 
DeateSrue rdftponr**" But his religion when it was deemed possible to cut 
trat' of that genuine kind, which, by some ofi them out by means of the 
hepd^bneeiiig the, performance of our ships’ boats. TKfey accordingly pro- 
duties to oor neighbours, as the most cceded under the direction of Mr. 
Acceptable service to God, strengthens Sykes, the first lieutenant, when four* 
utl jhe chanties of social /$*.”— -Oh ! Danish gun-boats and a schooner 
fat * fleet that would inculcate only made a sudden and unexpected attack 
Whiltruthl . • c u pon her. Tbe action continued up* 

At the late Quarter Assembly of the, wards of an hour, during which tune 
Cotfppltifiii of Dublfo, a resolution Lieutenant Sykes succeeded in cap- 
against abe Union wits carried" by a turing one of the boats, but was com- 
mi^eritV dt if* lit numbers being, polled to Relinquish Ins prize. By the 
for Jt 40, minority $2. Another Dub- very first dmt the captain was vnfoT- 
rjUgArporatiok* Tkt Smiths, has pub- tunately killed, while in the act of fir- 
IttPl^eMiiitMM aga^wt the Union, ingoffoneoftbegui*s. Mr.Fitzhugh, 
Idwdtleb tbe Smiths unanimously a midshipman, and several of the 
Atfcfcv** i * , crew, were aUo^im The cxi^myt how- 
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ever f had reason to repent of their 
attack, for one ot their vessels was 
sunk, and 'the remainder dispeucd, 
liavingsustained considerable damage. 
The los* of the envmv is supposed 
to he gieat in kill d and wounded. 
— Captain Retteswurth had often dis- 
tinguished himself by his gallant con- 
duct on toimei octagons; particularly 
on the 4th of February, 1804, while 
lreitteiirint of the (sarfaur, with Su 
Samuel flood. Tn conjunction with 
Lieutenant R. (\ Reynolds of the 
vune ship, he bouukd and ctit out 
Horn undei fort Edwaul, Marti nque, 
Jjt Cur hut of H) gun» In this enter 
pn/e Lieutenant Reynolds was killed, 
and his gallant rbmpamon so dread- 
tull> cut and shot in vauous parts, 
that his tecovery was sometime ex- 
treme!) doubtful. For this achieve- 
ment he was, piomoted ttf the ifcnk of 


commander, and to the coronuwdUof 
the vessel he had so gallantly aapturcd* 
lie remained in the Wmt iwhea* 
turuig the enemy’s crukers, until Jbe 4 
ai i ival of Lord Nelson in quest iaf fhi 
T oukm fleet. He wai the oIRoer who* 
when commander of the Chwmr fork; 
brought the dispaftlhes from Lora 
Nelson, when in pursuit of the com- 
bined fleet in the West Indies* v iA 
1 805 j on which occasion V wk 
promoted to the rank captain, 

f^aptan* BetteswortlTwas lately waiy 
ried to Lady Hannah sister to 

Earl Grey, and had faM Jfitted oaf 
the fugate in which he .has so pith* 
matqieiy Iqst his valuahkltfe. Aged 
28 years. • • 

At Koningsberg, Professor Kraus, 
a friend, end many yeats -particu- 
larly intimate with tiie celebfrrted M; 
Kant. •* 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES. 

May 23, to June 21, 1808, inclusive. ' 

[Extracted fwn the London Gazette ] — dTheMtMtori' Ifames are hetmmPmrnUUm. * 


Bristol, salesman, (Price and Co..LiikoUi> 
Inn). 

Evans J. Canfigte, llaeh draper, (Ettjf* 
Hatton-yarden). 

(May hew, 


A NNIS T Southend, miller, (Williams, 

Staple Inn), 

Brown W King-street, grocer, (Bolton, 
and Co Lawrence-Poultney-hill). BellJ. 

South wood Une, Higbgate, underwriter, F , l(t ,-p. j. Bemard-ltreet, 

( JucLson, Carden-conrt) Bnllen H Wey- Syuioud'lnn). 
mouth, butcher, (Bigg, Hatton garden). 

Biddell b Hat cl dfe - cross, haberdasher, Gill J Btsley, Gloucestershire, elethfkr, 
(Payn*, BanughtU -street), Beaton F (Evam, Tbavtes-'Lnn). Gore W. Aldgstf, 
and H Portsmouth, butchers (Calhway, warehouseman, (Courteen, ColI^e-hill J. 
Portsmouth) Bucknall J NctH.ai.tle un- Oil) H Spitalfields - market, victualler, 
der-l,yme, liquor -merchant, ( Wliailey, (Kivmgtou, FenchurclMtiW*M>«ikltaft). 

Staple-Iun) Harriet S. Manchester, loath «r.«sH»r, 

Cocking J Colgate, hatter, (Blakeloek f FIIi*>, CureitoMhreet). HajriM* T. Clou, 
and Co Urn court) Cohen M Devon- QeMr> pui-riunufaLturW, (JenkiluaiftCo, 
shire -street, brokei, (Mills, FJy, place). New ] nn ) HinseC. Little CastlwitreM, 
Crump Thus W esiuunster road, tinman, (Fraatae, Great Quoen-aUect). 

(Mangiull, Warwick-squarc), CanneW Harrison J Eller-Carr, Bittgley, YottoWre, 
CJtley, kork, sutioner, (Edmaagi, Ex- W orst«d-spiauer, (Exle, and Co. PwctmlV 
chequer-office). ‘ ‘ 

Dawson J Aldgate, linen-draper, (Nind, 

Great Prt scot -strict). Danson G and 

Walmsley J. Liverpool, (Wiudle, John- mm a. owntMK-i&iae, vtvkct* \«hwww, 
street) Dunn J andRotrinsonC Wood- Monument yard) Hunt E DukcVrow, 
s ret t, faptor*, ( Rigby, Crown Mxk row ) Pimlico, pointer, (Greenwood, M«pcb**t*r- 
DcarmrT audFo>ierM Luchfield-street* street). Haliett W Hereford, eorawfctlMk*' 
hotel -keepers, (Oakley, Martin’* lane). (Clulton, Exchequer-offic©), HowUmeSL 
JJeiany J Liverpool, draper, (Meddow- rBeeoh- street, oil - merchant, 
crow ft and Co GrayVInn) pods J * Cam- DyetWiurt). Houghton W 
mercial Chamber, Mmostes, insurance- merchant (Wsodlt, J afcifrS S W t*. i i K w ffr 
broker J Alim. Frederick's- place). DuimT. low}. 


I mi) Hugman B Battersea, feUmongor, 

* ( Broad, Union street} Humpdr J. Stoned 
Lrtd, shopkeeper, (Field, Friday-strest). 
Hirst J. &u&dk-lane, brekdL (Rudkmr*^ 




Prices of D9tk, m t Ftre*office, Shares. 


[Jun* 


& Huttiog J. Wentworth street, 


P. Norfolk-row, Lambeth, hawker, 
i, FumbMiiVttm). 

Kentfeck P. Bristol,, merchant, (Smith, 
sfckhiiL ' - 

Lomas J.sen. Lomas J. jun. and Lo- 

E J.H. Leicester, woobuaplers, (Taylor, 
thamptOn -buildings, Chancery - lane). 
J. Islington, timber-merchant, (Jack- 
ion, Hatton-fanten). Lee S. Bradford, 
' cotton- man tffceturer, ( Edge, King's- Bench- 
^itdlu). LoweW. Drury Jane, cabinet- 
*b*lfcr, (Neeldwi Co. Norfojk-strdety 
Millington J. and J. Houndsditch, gla- 
4Wt (Boohe, Armourers’-Haft, Coleman- 
,|tireety Middleton T. Battle-bridge, bine- 
5 manufacturer, ^Hackett, Chancery-lane). 
'..ftos$ J u! 1 * b osst^b^ui Icier, 

(Evans, Thavies-lrm). Morris E. Carmar* 
^ea,ihQ-ke*per, (Bleasdale and Co. Mew 
Jfftxi}. Motes M. Rosemary-lane, sales- 
Wp* (hw*> Miwe-coim). * 

Nelson J. Leeds, woolstaplag, (Wilson, 
CreviUe-street). Nainby C. Great (Jrims- 
by,tfdlow-cha«dler, (Kearsey, Bishopsgate 

Perry W. Eaton- Bishop, Hereford, miller, 
(Wooahowse, Hereford). Price G. Tot- 
tenbam* court- road, liqu<*mercfcant, (Nay- 
lor, Great Newport- street). Postles R. 
Long-lane, ^Victualler, (Ireland, Stapie- 
Jaft). Parkinson J. and Stork J. St. Sa- 
por's ChOfch-yard, hep-factors, (Abbott, 
OldBroadmtreet). Pope^W. Westbury- 


lipon-Severn, dealer «f pigs, (Edmunds, 
Exchequer Office of Pleas). 


Rose J. G Buckingham-place, money' 
scrivener, (Steventon, Chequer- co»m)’ 
Rayneil H. Bristol, linen-draper, (James, , 
Gray’s Inn-square). Railton I . Egremont, 
(Wordsworth, Cat-Gill-Hall, near Fgre- 
mont)., Rayner R. Birmingham, bntton- 
maker, (Alexander, Bedford- row ) Robin • 
son Y. Whitehaven, mercer, (Falcon, Elm- 
court). Roderick W. Llanelly, Carmar- 
then, dealer, (Jenkins and Co. Ne.w Inn ). 
Rackstraw P. Tottenham-courMoad, cabi- 
net-maker, (Griffith, Featherstone-bmld- 

top)- 

Soanes R. Mark lane, provision -mer- 
chant, ’(Wilde, jun. Castle-street). Stubbs 
R. Leek, bqtcher, (Town, send, Staple-Inn), 
Sintaenich r. New Bond-street, printseller, 
(Finnis, Hart-streev). 

Thackeray J. and J. Manchester, cotton- 
spinners, (Edge, Inner Temple). 

Unwin J. Wandsworth, miller, (Druce, 
Billitter-square). 

Watfo W. Little Carter-lane, wine-mer- 
chant, j( Hamilton, Tavistock-row ). W i:d- 
doll W^Newcastle-upon-Tv no, shopkeeper, 

( Windle, J ohn-street, Bed ford row ). Whit- 
tlnghahiB. Liverpool, grocer, (Efarkitork,* 
St. MildredVcourt). Wakufiejd W- Man- 
chester, warehouseman, (1'dgp, Inner 
Temple). Wilby I). Ossett, Y«rk, cloth- 
manufacturer, (Clarkson, Essex street). 
Winter bourn T. Aldersgate-strcet, cabinet- . 
maker, (Kibblewhite and Cu. Grays Em- 
place). , Wicksteed R. Carey-lane, sett- 
vener, (Falcon, Klm-court). 

Young T. Bartlert’s- passage, jeweller^’-' 
(Mayhew, Symond’s Inn), 


PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, and WATER 
WORKS, SHARES, See. &c. 

June 91, 1808. 


LmAm Dofck Steele, 11*»V per Cent. 
t-India ditto, 119 1. ditto. 
t-lnd» ditto, lS9l|dlt«>. 
nercSt &ckSha#e», 127 1. ditto. 

I Junction Cdnal,, 1 10/ per share. 
’"*0," <w, ditto. 



Globe Fire and Life ditto, Shut 
Albmn ditto &tto, 21. per cent, prem, 
Hope ditto diRo, 2iw. per Share prem. 

Rock Life Assurance, 5*. ditto. 

East London Water -works, b()g$. ditto. 
West Middlesex ditto, 151. ditto 
tljl. per cent. South London ditto, 50/. ditto! 

: t LondoMnstitution, 84gj. per share 

I/« Wolfe and Co# Ca?ial } Dock, Sf Stock Brokers, 



AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


warm ahOwery weather ha£b#n a favourable circumstance foif 
of ali finds of grain, which, in general, have a most healthy appear- 
Was put into the soil at an early period, promise an ample , 
tefcwi potatcies, /kc. In general, the blooming- has proceeded very 
mtjfi Mp P resaisg- wdfL -On the contrary, we are sorry to hear that 
of fhtcarrot seed this spring, the cause of which has net) 


1S08.] Agricultural Report.— Average Prices of Corn . . 

been sufficiently ascertained. Some think that a sufficient quantitjlhas not been sown 
per acre, and that old damaged seed is too frequently put into the ground. The quan- 
tity commonly sown in Norfolk is four pounds per acre ; but Mr. Burrows of Witch- 
ingham, has sown three hundred pounds on thirty acr^s. One acre of carrot* is sup- 
posed to produce more food for cattle than three of turnips; and, if vaved seedy to 
yield about e.ght hundred weight, the average price of winch, for the la>t five years, ha# 
be'Mi from Is to is. 6d, per pound, but this season it has advanced considerably. Hun- 
dred-; of acres are ploughing up, which will be sown with other crojm. 

It is almost unnecessary to say, that the most plentiful crop 1 * of the pTCsent hjty har- 
vest wll have the happiest effects in obviating the late unusual scarcitv of fodder The 
qu&ntiti <• of grass already cut, particularly in the midland and the grazing dUtiicts, 
have been usually lawgc The prices of fat stock arc somewhat lowered. F ram the 
west, we are informed that a finer prospect fora cyder year was never known 

Bacon is rather advanced in. price. Beef, in Smithfield market, from 4s 4d. to 
5s 4d.; mutton, 4s. 8d to 4s. lOd ; veal, 4e. 6d. to 6s ; pork, 4s. to 4s. 8d j lamb, 5$. 
to 6s. 61. 

Middlesex , June 25. — — — . # 

AVERAGE PRICES OP>ORN, 

By tlieWinrhesterQuarterof 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of MOlbfi. 

"Aveulupois, from rheKetuiUs received in the Weekended June id, 


INLAND COUNTIES.! 
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10 
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76 
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70 

11 
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8 
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91 

11 


— 

3.3 7 

34 

o 

tiadnor. 

77 

2 


„ 

■ 37 8 

29 

5 


Average of England and Wales 

Wheat 80s. Gd. ; Jive 53s 7d.; JBarle\ 
43s. 7d ; Oats JHs Od. ; Beans 
62s. 6d.; Pease tils. 6d. ; Oatmeal 
' 49s. lOd. 


IWhe; 


MARITIME COUNTIES. 


Oa i. 



Flint 

[Denbigh • 
Angh^ea . . • 
|Camafvon , 
j Merioneth . 

It’ai digan . . . 
Pembioke • 
Carmarthen. 
Glamorgan . . 
Gloucester .... 
Somerset . . . . 
Monmouth . . . .. 

Devon 

I Cornwall 

Dorset 

fants 


BICL of MORTAJLH'Y, from MAY 25, to JUNE 21, l*W. 


CHRISTENED. 

Males 898 > ,, 

Vemajes 8(38 S 1700 


"BURIED. 

p 1 ale "i’ /ur £ 1376 
Fem'iles o4 r > ^ 


Peck Loaf. ,3s. toa. 4s. 4s. Id. 4*. 
IS. per bushel^4Jyei lb. 


f ] 

2 and 5 - 1R1 


5 and 10*- 6} 


10 and 20 - 5t 

J n 

>20 a id 30 - 90 

11 ! 

30 and 40 - too 

P ; 

40 and 50 - 15R 

V 1 

^ 50 and 60 - 98 


-.0 and 70 8D 
<0 «id 80 • 88 
bO and 90 - 32 
w Mutm , 7 



Stock! Anus I SfojBomls I Bifls 













































